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LAU\  OF  THE  MANOR, 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 


Second  Omversaiion  on  the  Lor^s  Prayer — *'  Lead  vm 

not  into  TemptaiwnJ^ 

"I  HAVE  promised  you,  my  dear  yomig  people,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  when  next  the  party  met,  "^  to  fur- 
nish you  with  a  story  on  the  subject  of  temptations.  1 
shall  now  fulfil  my  engagement,  without  any  other  pre- 
&ce  than  to  remind  you,  that  our  Lord's  expression, 
^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  by  no  means  asserts  that 
the  Almighty  tempts  us,  for  we  are  temptod  aad  drawn 
aside  by  our  own  evil  inclinations.  (See  James  i.  13, 14.) 
I  will  now  leave  my  little  history  to  sp^ak  for  itself." 

Tlie  BeeaUifid  EeteHe.  . 


t  jj '  > 


''  An  interval  of  quiet,  and  a  spafie'fyx  it^flik^tion  t>n' the". 
past,  alter  the  experience  of  many  aifii  .vanous  tossinjgs ' 
on  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life,  being  fMrmi^ted,  me,Tf^ 
my  departure  from  the  present  scene  o&l3ui]^"I«am«  to^-^ 
dined  to  avail  myself  of  itj  in  order  to  antnj^e  cpri^tiiL 
papers  which  have  long  lain  by  me^  rel&tjjye  io^lal^.''••^• 
with  whose  history  my  own  is  intinis^ly  cbdi^ectedyeba  > 
to  iumish  such  additions  to  her  narrative  as  few  are  so 
able  to  supply  as  myself;  my  motive  for  so  doing  not 
being  to  aSbrd  amusement  to  the  idle  reader,  but  to  hold 
up  a  warning  to  youth,  and  to  show  the  very  dreadful 
effects  of  a  presumptuous  and  self-confiding  spirit  There 
are  no  promises  contained  in  Scripture  for  the  consola- 
tion of  the  proud ;  whereas  we  are  assured  that  God  will 
guide  those  in  judgment  who  are  meek,  and  that  he  will 
teach  bis  way  to  such  as  are  gentla    (Psalm  zxv.  9.) 


J 
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A  high  and  independent  spirit  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  cause  of  every  affliction  which  I  am  about 
to  reocNrd;  and  the  occasions  of  humbling  this  spirit 
were  as  the  rending  of  the  rocks  and  the  stilling  of  the 
raging  sea. 

"  But  not  to  anticipate. — I  must  commence  by  inform- 
mg  my  reader  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  reformed 
^  church,  and  formerly,  that  is,  before  the  fatal  period  of 
the  general  and  systematic  dissemination  of  infidelity 
on  the  continent,  was  the  cure  of  a  small  parish  in  the 
Pays  de  Yaud,  and  had  the  superintendence  of  a  little 
oonffregktion  in  one  of  those  lovely  and  solitary  valleys 
of  tne  Alps,  which,  through  many  long  ages  of  papal 
ilarkness  and  tyranny,  had  afibrded  a  place  of  retreat  to 
those  who,  retaining  a  more  pure  doctrine,  could  not  be 
tolerated  under  the  reigning  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment. 

''Ill  thid  valley  the  humble  inhabitants  had  preserved 
a  degree  of  Christian  simplicity  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  apostolic  ages,  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
csentury ;  not  only  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  Midi  and  the  Mordi,  but  by  lesser  mountains,  rocks, 
and  precipices,  forests  anJ  wilds,  peculiarly  their  own, 
which,  rendering  the  approach  more  difficult,  seemed  al- 
most to  preclude  the  visits  of  affluent  strangers. 
*•  ^  :^  •    "(Ri^p^gle  Jn^my  small  parish  were  poor,  living  on 
/  f/JkHeirdduc^.o/Aheirr^Ocks,  herdsj  and  beehives,  abiding 
*in  mafched*  dwe>KRgs,rand  looking  up  to  their  pastor  as 
tfib  first  of  hjui9as>  beings.    Though  now  so  far  removed 
i'to'^.thij  &ltode,-Jn  which  I  have  experienced  so  many 
•  Jppac^l  d[ays,  jret  I  still  fancy  I  see  the  wooden  spire  of 
7tfoyiflag^^J\arch;  elevated  above  the  trees,  and  sur- 
•  r6iln<fi^«b^.tli^  Ijumble  dwellings  of  the  peasants,  the 
thatched  roofs  of  some  of  which  were  only  visible ;  the 
hills,  with  their  many  irregular  peaJ^s  and  table  lands, 
rising  in  the  background.    The  spot,  indeed,  was  lovely, 
and  is  fixed  for  ever  on  the  tablet  of  my  memory. 

"But  even  this  sequestered  region— this  region  which 
possessed  so  few  attractions  for  a  worldly-minded  indivi- 
dual, was,  at  length,  visited  by  some  who  made  it  their 
business  td  spread  the  poison  of  infidelity  and  false  phi- 
losophy, and  who  at  length  too  well  succeeded  in  doing 
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Chat  whkh  the  utmost  rancour  of  popish  viole|iD6  could 
not  effect 

^'I  was  not  a  young  man  when  I  was  appointed  to 
this  situation.  I  succeeded,  in  my  ministiy,  a  renerable 
pastor  of  the  family  of  the  holy  and  fidthful  John 
Claude,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  occasioned 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  was  obliged  to 
forsake  his  country,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  remote  re- 
gions. 

''My  predecessor,  Erasmus  Claude,  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  England.  He  was  by  no  means  so  poor  as  the 
ministers  of  our  Swiss  churches  generally  are.  He  was 
a  man  of  decided  piety,  and  possessed  an  accurate  and 
deep  knowledge  of  Scripture;  but  had  a  romantic 
and  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  which  rendered  him  less 
fit  for  those  duties  in  which  plain  sense  is  a  powerful 
auxiliary. 

''  Erasmus  Claude  had  married  an  elegant  and  beauti- 
ful woman,  such  as  we  do  not  often  see  among  the  wives 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Alpine  villages;  but  she  had  died 
early,  leaving  her  husband  with  one  daughter,  who  after- 
wards became  so  distinguished  for  her  personal  attrao- 
tions,  that  she  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Beautiful  Estelle. 

''  I  have  seen  a  portrait  of  this  young  lady,  taken  at 
the  time  when  she  must  have  been^in  jtlje  height  ^f«her 
beauty :  she  was  represented  in  t^e;<^ar%cier  of '<a  ^ofH  * 
herdess;  the  idea  having  been  p9)b{dt>ly  tsikeh  from  the 
pastoral  Florian,  whose  favourite  shepherdess;  iis^Es^^erl^ 

"  If  this  picture  was  a  faithful  portraitur^  i>f  >the  lady, 
I  can  conceive  nothing  more  beautiful  thansheihuft^v^ 
been,  and  cannot  wonder  at  the  adm^tio]l;ewhic]^*sb04s^- 
Sflad  to  have  excited.  '     l'""*'Z'        .    •.    ; 


*  J  «- 


"  Much  has  been  said  of  the  transient  nature  of  beauty; 
and  the  charms  of  youth  have  been  compared,  not  only 
to  the  flowers  which  presently  fade,  but  to  the  glories  of 
t^  morning  and  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  which  disap- 
pear while  the  eye  is  resting  upon  them.  The  beauty 
of  tlftc  human  face,  when  that  face  is  illumined  by  intJBi- 
lectual  worth,  however,  surpasses  the  beauties  of  form 
(&  much  in  duration  as  in  degree ;  and  there  are  certain 
^depressions  of  the  countenance  which  even  old  age  can- 
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not  desttov.  I  have  seen  the  beauty  of  hcdiness  beaming 
forth  amid  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  have  traced  the 
mild  lineaments  of  peace  and  love  divine,  even  amidst 
the  torture  of  pain.  In  beholding  these  effects -of  reli- 
gion, our  tiioughts  may  be  led  heavenward,  and  we  may 
&arn  to  magnify  the  Creator,  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
more  delicate,  as  well  as  his  more  sublime  works ;  and 
from  such  renovated  forms  of  the  human  face  and  cha- 
racter, we  may  judge  what  man  was  ere  yet  contamina'- 
ted  by  sin. 

^'Erasmus  Claude  departed  this  life  when  his  daughter 
was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
she  married  Theodore  Comte  de  Barfleur,  a  nobleman 
>of  France,  with  whom  she  became  acquainted  in  a  maur 
ner  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter,  and  with  him  she 
left  the  house  of  her  father. 

"  I  entered  on  my  cure  very  soon  afler  her  departure : 
and  I  found  every  mouth  filled  with  the  mention  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Barfleur,  some  speaking  of  her  with  interest 
as  the  child  of  their  late  pastor,  and  some  mentionmg  her 
with  distaste  as  a  young  woman  of  .great  pnde;  but  all 
extolling  her  rare  and  singular  loveliness  of  appearance. 

"  I  found  my  parishioners,  notwithstanding  every  ex- 
ertion which  had  been  made  by  my  predecessor,  in  a 
state  of  religious  declension,  though  many  deplored  the 
•.    ;  'los&crf  jkha  simQliqlty  and  purity  of  former  times.    The 
^*  r  V  aaoinB  opul^nl  ihh|il>{ta}its  had  for  some  years  past  been 
' "  *inllie4iabii*df  secftling  their  children  to  be  educated  at 
£veanj]p,*pr  jjlaoing  them  out  in  apprenticeship  to  the 
ir^s-pcft>9l^  iil'peneva;  and  these  young *men,  when 
-   I&py  Vetirrned  to  see  their  parents,  or  to  settle  at  home, 
r**l99t  aoLo{)|MrttiBities  of  disseminating  those  hateful  pitJi- 
•  ofples  Of.i^fiHelity  Xrith  which  all  this  more  refined  psBlB 
of  the  Continent  were  already  poisoned.    There  wai  a 
great  scarcity  of  Bibles  among  us  at  that  period,  a  sets 
city  which  from  the  poverty  of  those  few  which  still  htlL 
^t  the  profession  of  the  faith,  it  was  not  possible  4i> 
remove ;  while  the  infidels,  in  the  mean  time,  spared  $^ 
labour  or  expense  in  propagating  their  principles  ai:ai 
disseminating  their  books.  ^ 

"  When  speaking  with  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  my  cofir 
gregation  on  the  state  of  my  people,  he  informed  idl 
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hbat  my  predecessor  had  dated  the  beginning  of  corrup» 
tion  in  the  village  to  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the  vi&« 
ley,  which  in  fbrmer  times  had  belonged  to  a  respectable 
family  in  Lausanne,  but  had  been  more  recently  occupied 
by  tenants  of  inferior  degree,  who,  living  by  their  labour, 
were  neither  above  nor  l^ow  in  circumstances  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  lands  had,  however,  been 
sold  about  the  middle  cS*  the  last  century,  to  a  gentleman 
of  some  consequence  in  Greiieva,  who,  being  delighted 
.with  the  situation,  had  buiit  a  lodge,  which  he  used  for 
a  summer  residence.  I  call  this  building  a  lodge,  not 
knowing  what  o&ner  appellation  to  bestow  upon  it. 

^'  The  edifice  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  large  tent,  such 
as  are  used  in- the  East,  where  it  is  contrived  that  the 
outer  covering  should  tenxiinate  in  an  open  verandah. 
The  materials  of  this  building  were  of  white  or  gray 
stone,  and  the  pillars  which  supported  the  verandah,  of 
polished  marble,  supplied  by  a  neighbouring  quarry ;  the 
whole  of  the  edifice  presented  at  a  small  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  shepherd's  tent,  such  as  are  seen  oa 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  compacted  of  stone,  foi 
the  use  of  the  shepherds,  when  they  drive  their  fiocks 
in  the  summer  season  lo  the  thymy  uplands  of  the 
mountains. 

<^  Within  this  mansion  there  were  many  large  and  hand- 
some apartments,  and  every  omamrat  which  sculpture 
could  supply.  The  situation  of  the  edifice  was  an  sdp  or 
mountain  pasture-ground.  A  peak  of  the  hill  crowned 
with  turret;*  of  rock  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  very 
clouds,  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  this  alp,  while 
a  belt  of  pine  encompassed  it  on  every  other  side,  sweep- 
ing around  its  wfaote  circumference,  and  extending  its 
majestic  line  of  shade  to  the  very  margin  of  a  lake, 
which  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  reflected  in  its  clear 
bosom  all  the  glories  of  the  surrounding  country.  Va- 
rious streams  of  pure  water  gushed  firom  the  lofty  regions 
above  the  lodge,  and  urged  their  way  into  the  valley  in 
various  directionsj  presenting  in  their  passage  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  murmuring  brook,  the  foaming  cascade,  and 
the  sparkling  v^aterfall ;  sometimes  hiding  themselves  as 
H  were  capriciously  among  the^  brambles,  sedges,  and  the 
obscurity  of  coppices,  and  again  bursting  (orth  to  view, 
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fonning  mirrors  for  every  beam  of  light  which  mm  or 
moon  might  supply. 

"  I  speSk  not  of  the  lesser  beauties  which  encompassed 
this  charming  place,  or  attempt  to  describe  the  garlands 
of  roses,  eglantine,  columbine,  and  wild  pink,  which 
adorned  the  shelves  of  the  rocks  and  uplands  of  these 
lovely  regions,  and  spread  their  fragrance  through  the 
whole  air,  supplying  food  for  the  multitude  of  bees  which 
wing  their  flight  perpetually  through  the  warmer  clime 
of  Switzerland. 

^The  only  approach  to  this  lodge,  or  indeed  to  the 
valley  itself,  was  through  an  exceedingly  narrow  gorge, 
formed  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills.  These  hills  being  rocky 
and  rugged,  had,  in  one  place,  formed  a  kind  of  archway 
over  the  pass,  by  the  tumbling  of  huge  fragments  of  stone 
from  the  heights.  The  peasants  had  formed  a  pathway 
over  these  fragments,  and  nature  had  enriched  this  na 
tural  arch  with  innumerable  saxifrages,  some  of  which 
hung  in  light  festoons  from  the  rock.  In  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  which  was  every  where  encircled  by 
hills  of  a  moderate  height,  was  a  clear  lake  about  a 
league  in  circumference.  The  village  church,  with  its 
white  spire  and  its  little  burying  ground,  occupied  an 
open  and  green  spot  on  the  shores  of  this  lake ;  and  the 
intermediate  ground,  between  the  church  and  the  woods, 
which  surrounded  the  lodge,  was  occupied  by  the  thatch- 
ed cottages  of  the  village ;  the  habitation  of  the  pastor, 
in  which  I  dwelt,  being  a  little  above  the  other  houses, 
and  nearer  the  lodge.  The  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake,  though  occupied  with  human  habitations,  pas- 
ture grounds,  and  vineyards,  were  richly  embellished 
with  forest  trees;  and,  beyond  these,  on  a  clear  day,  were 
frequently  seen  the  remote  peaks  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains ;  sometimes  sparkling  in  the  sun-beams  like  pillars 
of  adamant,  and  again  assuming  a  rosy  hue,  calculated  to 
impress  the  beholder  with  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  divine  operation^. 

"  But  in  allowing  my  imagination  to  wander  over  these 
scenes  of  beauty,  to  which  I  conceive  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  be  comparable,  I  forget  the  design  for  which  I 
took  up  my  pen,  and  find  myself  too  distant  from  the 
pursuit  of  my  original  purpose. 
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'  *^The  primary  occupant  of  the  lodge  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  was  an  elderly  citizen  of  Geneva.  It  next  be- 
came the  property  of  his  son,  a  spendthrift  and  a  profligate, 
who  was  seen  but  once  in  our  valley :  the  next  who  was 
in  possession  of  it  was  a  French  nobleman,  whom  I  shall 
call  the  Marquis  de  Nemours,  not  choosing  to  give  his 
real  name.  This  gimtleman  only  once  visited  the  valley; 
but  this  single  visit,  as  it  was  protracted  for  several 
months,  was  fatal  to  the  peace  of  many,  who  had  before 
enjoyed  that  comfort  which  results  from  the  actual  igno- 
rance of  great  wickedness. 

"  It  was  during  the  last  year  of  my  predecessor's  life 
that  this  visit  was  paid;  and  though  the  Marquis  hgnselj^ 
as  an  individual,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  spread 
the  contagion  of  sin  into  many  families ;  yet  what  the 
Individual  could  not  effect,  was  widdy  brought  to  pass 
by  his  many  visiters,  his  numerous  profligate  compa- 
nions, and  his  still  more  abandoned  train  of  attendants. 

"I  have  often  heard  my  parishioners  speak  of  the  con- 
fusion excited  in  the  village  at  the  period  of  the  visit  of 
the  Marquis  and  his  associates  at  the  lodge.  There,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Femey,  it  was  the  object  of  each  to 
make  the  most  of  this  life,  and  to  .annihilate  the  hopes 
of  a  better;  and  thus  our  woods  and  mountains^  which  for 
years  past  had  aflbrded  a  peaceful  retreat  to  those,  who, 
during  the  height  of  papal  power,  had  been  as  %  light 
shining  in  darkness,  became  the  haunts  of  the  impious 
blasphemer  and  daring  libertine.  For  although  the  higher 
ranks  of  those  who  visited  the  lodge,  did  not  perhaps 
enter  much  into  discourse  with  the  villagers,  yet  such 
persons  never  lack  a  large  train  of  followers,  who,  in 
imitation  of  their  masters'  profligacy,  take  a  delight  in 
spreading  the  contagion  of  their  inipieties  in  their  own 
peculiar  circles.  Hence,  it  followed,  that  numbers  of 
the  young  people  of  the  village  learned  those  pernicious 
sentiments  during  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the 
Marquis  with  us,  which  they  never  forgot  Some  of 
them  became  dissatisfied,  and  left  their  homes,  never  to 
return ;  and  others,  who  did  return,  only  brought  back 
with  them  those  corrupt  habits  and  opinions,  which,  by 
dissemination,  continually  increased  the  evil,  and  at  length 
contributed  to  bring  forward  that  state  of  confusion  in 
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which  our  unhappy  country  is  now  ahnoet  univensally 
involved. 

''On  my  first  arrival  in  my  parish,  I  was  made  aware 
of  the  corruptions  which  had  infected  ray  flock.  I  do 
not  say  but  I  might  have  done  more  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  infidelity  which  was  breaking  in  upon  us :  but  I  had 
great  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  very  great 
scarcity  of  Bibles  among  us,  and  our  inability  to  pro- 
cure them  at  the  very  time  when  the  enemy  was  pour- 
ing in  upon  us  every  kind  of  infidel  publications  almost 
without  money  and  without  price.  I  was  enabled,  how- 
ever, through  the  divine  blessing,  to  lead  back  many  in- 
dividuals, who  had  become  perplexed  by  sceptical  no- 
tions, into  the  right  way ;  and  I  attended  many  to  the 
peacefiil  grave  who  enjoyed  the  hope  of  a  happy  resur- 
rection, during  the  course  of  my  ministry.  Nevertheless, 
the  enemy  seemed  to  prevail :  our  sociefy  gradually  de- 
parted from  its  original  simplicity,  children  became  self- 
willed,  and  supported  their  own  opinions  in  contradiction 
to  those  of  their  parents,  and  the  hoary  head,  though 
found  in  the  way  of  holiness,  was  no  longer  looked  upon 
with  respect 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  tenth  year  of  my  ministry,  in 
the  season  of  summer,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
as  I  was  taking  the  air  on  one  of  the  breezy  heights 
above  my  house,  that  I  met  an  old  man  who  had  for 
some  years  past  had  the  charge  of  the  Marquis's  concerns 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  saluted  me,  as  his  manner 
was,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  his 
wife  in  airing  and  cleaning  the  lodge,  having  had  notice 
that  some  of  his  lord's  family  might  speedily  be  eiqpect- 
ed.  This  was  no  welcome  news  to  me,  and  I  put  many 
anxious  questions  to  the  old  man,  which  he  was  unable 
to  answer  satisfactorily.  In  the  mean  time  we  walked 
up  towards  the  lodge,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which 
were  all  open.  I  had  never  been  within  this  building,  as 
it  had  always  been  shut  up,  and  I  now  looked  towards 
it  with  a  kind  of  dread,  thinking  what  mischief  had  issued 
from  it  to  our  poor  villagers,  and  my  mind  recurring  to 
the  history  of  my  predecessor's  daughter,  the  beautiful 
Estelle,  whose  fate  was  still  involved  in  mystery.  As  I 
passed  round  the  house  and  looked  m  at  the  open  win* 
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dows,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  several  articles  of  splendid 
furniture;  superb  beds  with  their  gilded  canopies,  look- 
ing-i^lasses,  sofas,  pictures,  and  statuary  in  various  pro- 
portions. Turning,  however,  from  these,  I  began  to  da- 
scend  from  the  hSl,  and  presently  approach^  a  point, 
from  which  I  could  observe  the  gorge  in  its  whole  length 
as  my  eye  glanced  under  the  arch  of  a  rock.  Here,  while 
I  stood  meditating  a  while,  I  remarked  several  horsemen 
who  were  preceding  a  litter,  the  way  not  being  passable 
for  a  wheeled  carriage,  and  behind  this  litter  other  per- 
sons whom  the  distance  prevented  me  from  exactly  dis- 
tincuishing. 

"  ^  Here,'  I  said,  'come  the  visiters  to  the  lodge,  and 
new  calamities,  I  fear,  to  our  unhappy  village ;'  and  as  I 
spoke  I  turned  hastily  to  my  own  house,  in  order  that  I 
inight  not  meet  the  cavalcade  which  approached  rapidly 
up  the  glen. 

'<  The  arrival  of  this  party  at  the  lodge  excited  much 
talk  in  the  village  :  but  it  was  several  days  before  we 
were  informed  that  the  person  who  had  been  brought  in 
the  litter  was  a  lady,  who,  being  in  extreme  bad  healthy 
had  been  advised  to  try  the  quiet  and  refreshing  air  of 
the  mountains. 

"For  several  weeks,  no  more  was  heard  of  this  un- 
happy person,  who  was  represented  as  being  in  a  very 
languishing  condition.  At  length  it  was  whispered 
abroad,  that  this  lady  was  no  other  than  the  beautiful 
Estelle,  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  my  predecessor,  but 
what  was  the  reason  of  her  return  to  this  place  no  one 
could  conjecture. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  sensation  which  this 
suspicion  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  among  us  who 
had  known  and  honoured  her  father.  Neither  could  we 
imagine  wherefore,  if  she  chose  to  come  among  us  again, 
she  should  not  make  her  arrival  known  to  some  of  her 
old  acquaintance,  or  why,  if  she  were  in  so  feeble  a  state 
as  she  was  represented  to  be,  she  should  not  wish  for 
such  spiritual  advice  and  consolation,  as  I.  her  father's 
successor,  might  be  enabled  to  supply.  We  knew  that 
she  had  married  the  Comte  de  Barnuer,  and  we  had  not 
heard  of  her  becoming  a  widow.  Why  then  was  she  in 
the  house  of  the  Marquis  de  Nemours?  where  was  her 
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husband?  and  why  was  she  left  only  with  servants? 
We  put  many  questions  on  this  subject  to  the  old  man 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  marquis's  affiiirs  in  the  village, 
but  he  could  give  us  no  satisfaction:  alleging,  that  his 
orders  went  no  further  than  to  open  the  house  to 
the  lady  and  her  train,  and  to  supply  them  with  what 
they  required ;  that  he  had  never  been  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  lodge  since  their  arrival;  and  that  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  persons  attending  the  lady  was  little 
to  their  credit. 

"  Thus  we  were  still  left  in  doubt  respecting  the  iden- 
tity of  the  lady  at  the  lodge  with  the  daughter  of  the  pas- 
tor Claude,  and  we  were  so  uneasy  on  the  subject,  that 
we  used  various  means  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her.  Several 
of  Uie  elder  women  of  the  village,  who  had  remembered 
the  lovely  EsteUe,  went  up  to  the  lodge  with  smdl  pre- 
sents of  fruit,  flowers,  and  honey,  as  offerings  to  the 
stranger  lady;  requesting  at  the  same  time  to  be  permit- 
ted to  see  her:  but  though  &e  presents  were  accepted, 
they  were  invariably  told  that  the  lady  was  too  ill  to  see 
any  one.  One  of  these  good  women,  however,  on  one 
occasion,  saw  a  beautiful  child  playing  in  the  verandah; 
-and  on  her  attempting  to  speak  to  her,  she  was  suddenly 
taken  up  into  the  arms  of  her  attendant  and  carried  into 
the  interior  of  the  house,  while  the  little  creature  scream- 
ed and  struggled  vnih  passion.  This  was  not,  however, 
so  speedily  effected,  but  that  the  poor  woman  had  leisure 
^to  notice  the  physiognomy  and  general  appearance  of 
the  child;  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  Child 
could  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  beautiful  comtesse  de 
Barfleur. 

"On  hearing  this,  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but  sent  a 
small  billet,  offering  my  services  to  the  sick  lady,  and 
soliciting  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  see  her.  I 
received  a  verbal  answer,  stating  that  the  lady  was  too 
ill  to  see  any  stranger. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  as  our  assurances  became  every 
day  stronger  concerning  the  identity  of  this  lady,  the 
servants  having  been  heard  to  address  the  child  by  the 
name  of  Estelle;  and  being  persuaded  that  the  lady 
herself  was  in  a  dying  condition,  and  fearing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  was  in  a  lamentable  state  with  re- 
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sped  to  religious  matters,  I  was  resolyed  at  all  events  to 
gain  admittance  to  her,  hoping  that  I  might  he  made 
useful  in  bringing  her  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  from 
which  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  she  must  have  wan- 
dered very  very  far.  Accordingly,  I  again-  and  again 
presented  myself  at  the  door  of  the  lodge  to  inquire  after 
the  lady,  and  was  each  time  received  by  a  servant  of  the  / 
Marquis/ who  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  household — an  elderly  man  of  respectable 
appearance,  but  one  who  was,  it  can  be  little  doubted, 
deeply  versed  in  the  ways  of  sin. 

^'  On  my  repeated  applications,  I  was  at  length  told  by 
this  person,  that  it  was  his  lord's  orders  that  the  lady 
should  not  be  disturbed.  '  And  pray,'  said  I,  'under  what 
titte  does  your  lord  presume  to  exercise  such  authority 
over  this  lady?'' 

"  To  this  question  I  received  no  direct  reply :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  made  me  more  solicitous  than  ever  to 
i^e  the  lady,  to  speak  with  her  on  religious  subjects,  and 
to  extricate  her  from  a  situation  which  I  could  not  think 
upon  but  with  painful  anxiety. 

"  Uiider  these  impressions,  I  watched  every  opportu-^ 
nity  of  gaining  admission  to  this  unhappy  lady;  and  one** 
Lord's-day,  after  the  mOming  service,  as  I  was  returning 
fh>m  visiting  a  cottager  whose  dwelling  was  within  the 
covert  of  the  wood,  on  the  border  of  the  alp  on  which 
the  lodge  was  situated,  I  saw  from  a  convenient  point  of 
view  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  that  the  folding-doors 
at  the  entrance  into  the  hall  of  the  mansion  were  partly 
open. 

"  It  had  been  remarked,  since  the  arrival  of  this  lady, 
that  these  doors  had  always  been  closed :  hence  I  con- 
jectured that  the  principal  servant  was  probably  absent, 
and  that  this  might  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  see- 
ing the  unhappy  lady.  I  accordingly  made  what  haste 
I  could  to  the  lodge,  and,  finding  no  impediment,  went 
in  without  hesitation.  I  had  never  been  within  this  build- 
ing before,  and  now  entered  it  with  the  feelings  of  one 
who  sets  his  feet  on  forbidden  ground. 

"  By  an  elegant  vestibule  or  porch  of  a  circular  form, 
I  passed  into  a  large  hall  which  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  building,  being  surrounded  by  pillars  of  polished 
IV.       B 
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marble,  and  paved  with  broad  flags  of  the  same  mate- 
rials: between  each  pillar  were  statues  of  plaster  of  Paris 
from  the  antique,  standing  on  pedestals,  and  as  large  as 
life,  some  in  groups  and  others  single,  all  of  i$rhich  were 
modelled  with  greater  attention  to  the  accuracy  of 
imitation  than  to  true  taste  or  decorum.  Besides  these 
was  a  cornice  around  the  roof  in  high  relief,  representing 
figures  from  the  ancient  mythology ;  the  light  J>eing  ad- 
mitted to  this  apartment  by  a  circular  window  in  the 
roof. 

"  I  had  advanced  into  the  centre  of  this  pantheon  be- 
fore I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  various  inanimate  figures 
which  surrounded  me;  but  liot  knowing  whither  next 
to  direct  my  steps,  I  paused,  meditating  on  that  perver- 
sion of  good  taste,  that  induces  the  great  of  the  present 
day  thus  to  honour  or  acknowledge  the  abomination  of 
heathen  po^theism,  the  names  and  attributes  of  whose 
deities  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  in  refined  society.  Ne- 
vertheless, I  was  then  too  old,  and  had  seen  too  much 
of  the  world,  to  wonder  much  at  what  I  then  saw:  but 
withdrawing  my  eyes  in  disgust,  I  listened  eagerly  for 
any  sound  by  which  I  might  h&  directed  to  the  apartment 
of  the  unhappy  lady.  Several  long  galleries,  flagged 
with  marble  and  terminated  by  large  windows,  extended 
themselves  from  the  hall,  but  which  of  these  to  scJect  I 
knew  not ;  till  at  length  hearing  the  movement  of  a  dis- 
tant door,  I  turned  in  that  direction,  and  advancing  along 
the  passage,  I  came  nearly  opposite  a  room,  from  which 
I  heard  several  voices  proceed,  and  the  following  dialogue 
met  my  ears. 

"*I  ask  what  more  would  you  have  done  for  you? 
Can  we  arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  or  restore  the 
reign  of  beauty  ?'  A  taunting  laugh  followed  this  remark, 
and  a  mournful  voice  was  heard  in  reply,  but  the  words 
were  not  audible. 

^^  An  inlant  voice  was  next  heard  by  me,  repeating  the 
tender  epithet  of  mamma;  and  again  the  first  spider 
answered  in  such  harsh  and  uns3rmpathizing  tones,  as 
seemed  to  penetrate  my  heart. 

"  I  advanced  nearer  to  the  door,  and  then  heard  more 
distinctly.  I  again  distinguished  the  accents  of  sorrow, 
and  recognised  the  following  expressions :— '  Ah !  misera 
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ble !  miserable !  And  will  none  show  pity?  And  is  it 
here— here  in  my  native  valley — ^here  in  the  presence  as 
it  were  of  my  father,  my  sainted  father,  that  I  must 
perish,  an  outcast  from  society?  O,  unhappy  I  O,  mis- 
erable wretch  that  I  am !  Would  to  God  that  I  had  never 
been !' Groans  and  sobs  foHowed  these  exclamations. 

''  A  short  silence  succeeded,  during  which,  my  eyes 
turned  to  the  beautiful  prospect  seen  from  the  window  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery.  The  day  being  sultry,  it  was 
open,  and  I  could  therefore  more  distinctly  observe 
woods  which  skirted  the  border  of  the  alp,  above  which 
the  slend^  spire  of  the  vilkge  church  nosed  its  modest 
head.  The  tranquil  and  glassy  bosom  of  the  lake  was 
visible  in  part  beyond  the  woods.  On  one  side  of  the 
lake,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  alp,  the  mountaui  on 
which  it  extended  itself  arose  in  a  small  conical  peak, 
crowned  at  the  very  summit  with  a  cluster  of  pine  trees; 
and'  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  appeared  a  range  of 
hills,  towering  one  above  another  at  a  greater  and  still 
greater  distance,  until  the  last  snow-capped  summit  apr 
peared  to  be  floating  in  ether,  their  darker  bases  being 
wholly  concealed  from  the  eye. 

"  While  my  sight  was  fixed  on  these  pleasing  pros- 

fects,  I  had  for  a  moment  forgotteii  my  situation,  whOe 
was  comparing  between  the  beauty  a^  order  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  works  of  creation,  and  the  deformity  and 
confusion  existing  in  the  moral  worM  through  sin ;  and 
I  know  not  how  far  I  might  have  pursued  these  medita- 
tions, had  not  my  attention  been  again  directed  to  what 
was  passing  in  the  chamber. 

'^'And  will  you  not  take  me  from  hence?'  said  the 
complaining  voice!'  Hhis  dreadful  place,  where  every 
thing  reminds  me  of  my  father,  my  poor  father !'  Here 
audible  sobs  interrupted  the  voice,  and  gave  opportunity 
for  some  one  to  reply. 

" '  How  often,'  said  this  person,  '  must  I  tell  you,  that 
it  was  by  the  order  of  your  physicians  that  you  were 
brought  here  to  try  your  native  air,  as  the  last  resource, 
when  every  thing  else  had  been  tried  in  vain  V 

'''And  was  it  probable,'  replied  the  unhappy  su0erer, 
'that  it  would  benefit  my  hedth  to  see  these  woods  and 
hills  again ;  these  scenes  of  former  innocence  and  happi 
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ness,  when  I  was  the  delight  of  my  father,  and  the  be 
loved  of  his  heart — ^his  glory  and  his  pride  1  And  when, 
she  added,  with  a  deeper  sigh,  '  when,  when  I  belieyed 
I  had  a  Father'ih  heaven,  and  dared  to  address  him  as 
my  Father?' 

^  This  last  touching  address  produced  a  satirical  laugh, 
on  which  the  unhappy  lady  mentioned  the  Marquis  de 
Nemours  in  a  reproachful  manner,  calling  him  barbarous, 
for  having  forsaken  her  in  her  utmost  need. 

^  'And  do  you  suppose,'  added  the  other,  in  a  taunting 
accent, '  that  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him  to  have 
watched  the  slow  progress  of  disease :  and  to  have  closed 
those  eyes  whose  sparkling  vivacity  he  used  so  highly  to 
extol?  Be  assured,  Madame,  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  be 
spared  such  a  task.' 

"  I  could  bear  no  more ;  I  could  listen  no  longer :  but 
instantly  came  forward  into  the  room.  Nor  can  I  de- 
scribe what  I  felt  for  the  unhappy  woman,  who,  by  her 
too  evident  depravity,  had  left  herself  at  the  mercy  of 
such  spirits  of  cruelty. 

"  It  seems  that  I  had  advanced  far  into  the  room  before 
I  was  seen,  for  I  had  leisure  to  look  round  before  any 
one  addressed  me. 

"The  room  was  large  and  still  magnificent,  though 
exhibiting  a  tarnished  and  deserted  appearance.  l%e 
cornices  and  ceiling  were  ornamented,  and  large  coloured 
landscapes  were  painted  on  the  walls.  Between  the  win- 
dows were  immense  mirrors ;  and  the  canopy  of  the  bed 
was  gilt,  the  hangings  of  silk  being  suspended  from  a 
kind  of  circle  or  coronet  highly  gilt.  The  floor  was  of 
polished  boards  in  a  zigzag  pattern,  not  unlike  the  waves 
of  the  sea  when  slightly  agitated.  There  were  several 
marble  slabs,  supported  by  gilt  feet,  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  room;  ana  a  superb  time-piece  stood  upon  the 
chimney-piece. 

"  On  a  sofa  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  se- 
veral pillows,  lay  the  unhappy  lady,  in  whom  I  instantly 
recognised  the  resemblence  to  the  picture  which  stiU 
hung  in  that  apartment  of  my  house  which  had  once 
been  her  father's  study.  Though  sunk,  pale,  and  length- 
ened, it  was  impossible  to  mist^e  those  delicate  features. 
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or  those  eyes  which  once  had  sparkled  with  an  ahnost 
neavenly  lustre. 

''At  the  further  end  of  the  apartment  sat  a  beautifu. 
child,  playing  with  flowers,  which  were  scattered  around 
her  on  the  floor,  some  of  which  she  was  endeavouring 
to  fasten  in  the  auburn  ringlets  which  shaded  in. some 
degree  her  dimpled  features. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  sofa  sat  two  females,  whose  ap- 
pearances were  such  as  made  me  the  less  wonder  at  the 
words  which  I  had  heard  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  one 
of  them. 

. ''  They  were  tall  and  majestic  persons,  and  once,  no 
doubt,'  could  have  boasted  of  beauty ;  but  the  day  of  their 
attractions  was  evidently  past,  and  the  means  which  they 
had  adopted  to  supply  that  of  which  time  had  deprived 
tbem  were,  as  usual,  inadequate  to  the  desired  end :  for 
there  is  but  one  possession  which  can  afford  any  sufli- 
cient  substitute  in  the  place  of  decayed  beauty,  and  that 
is  the  possession  of  holiness ;  this  does,  in  some  degree, 
triumph  over  age  itself,  and  diffuse  a  charm  over  the 
withered  countenance.  On  these  persons  I  bestowed  not 
a  second  glance,  but  again  fixed  my  eye  on  the  lady; 
nor  can  it  be  conceived  what  I  felt  while  reflecting  on 
the  imprudences  (to  use  a  word  too  mild  for  the  occa* 
sion)  which  had  brought  her  to  a  situation  of  such  inex-  ~ 
pressible  distress. 

''  The  two  attendants  were  the  first  persons  who  ob- 
served me;  and  the  unhappy  Comtesse,  being  directed 
by  their  eyes  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  uttered  a  piercing  • 
shriek,  and  eitlier  calling  me  her  father,  or  else  apostro- 
phizing that  dear  parent,  fainted  on  her  pillow. 

"  The  two  attendants,  enraged  beyond  measure  at  my 
intrusion,  instantly  charged  me  with  en<langering  the 
life  of  the  lady,  whom  &ey  now  afiected  to  treat  wiUi 
the  utmost  tenderness,  hastening  to  procure  water  and 
other  restoratives.  In  the  mean  time,  they  commanded  ' 
me  to  withdraw,  notwithstanding  which,  I  kept  my  sta- 
tion, and  declared  my  determination  not  to  leave  the  lady 
till  she  was  in  a  situation  to  speak  to  me. 

''While  this  was  passing,  the  Comtesse  revived,  and 
opening  her  eyes  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  fixed  her  atten- 
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Uonon  me,  and  again  addressed  me  as.  her  faAer.    I 

dreve  near  to  her,  and  Spoke  kmdly  to  her,  informing  her 
of  my  real  character.    By  this  time  she  had  recovered 
her  recollection^  and  endeavoured  to  raise  herself  from 
'her  pillow,  saying,  with  inimitable  gmce,  ^  I  see  my  mi» 
take,  »T ;  you  are  not  my  father,  though  your  dress  at 
first  bewildered  me.  Weak  as  my  head  is^  and  misguided 
as  my  imagination  is,  I  for  a  moment  conceive  that  I 
beheld  my  father,  my  poor  father,  once  »gain ;  for  Of 
she  added,  clasping  her  slender  fingers, '  had  it  ever  been 
possible  for  me  to  have  forgotten  the  beat,  the  most  be- 
loved of  fathers,  the  objects  now  present  must  have  re- 
stored my  recollection.    But  O,  my  father!  my  father^ 
you  were  never  forgotten  by  your  miserable  daughter ; 
and  if  I  have  had  a  single  consolation  since  I  have  been 
in  this  place,  it  has  resulted  from  the  assurance  that  yov 
were  never  permitted  to  know,  or  even  to  suspect,  thft 
unworthiness  of  your  child !'    At  this  time  a  fiood  of 
tears  seemed  greatly  to  relieve  her;  and  while  she  yielded 
to  these  natural  expressions  of  sorrow,  I  explained  mj 
situation  to  her,  and  as  I  had  no  hope  at  that  time  of 
being  left  alone  with  her,  took  that  occasion  of  represent^ 
ing  to  her  my  views  of  her  condition,  and  of  entreating 
her  to  accept  an  asylum  beneath  my  roof,  where  1 
assured  her  that  she  should  be  attended  by  a  respectable 
female  of  the  village,  who  had  known  her  from  in&ncy. 

^  Her  reply  to  sdl  this  was  cold  and  restrained :  she 
expressed  herself  satisfied  with  her  situation  and  the  at- 
tentions paid  her,  leading  me  to  suppose  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  speak  her  mind  in  the  present  company. 

''  As  I  did  not  understand,  however,  what  she  would 
have  said  had  she  been  at  liberty  to  speedc,  I  proceeded 
to  press  her  removal  to  my  house,  and  especially  pointed 
out  to  her  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  in  her  case^ 
where  little  time  might  yet  remain. 

"She  seemed  to  be  deeply  aiiected  by  my  reasoning, 
and  answered,  'Alas!  those  are  blessed  indeed,  who  art 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  consolations  of  religion  in  the  hourf 
of  pain  and  sickness.' 

^  I  was  again  about  to  urge  the  necessity  of  seeking 
these  consolations,  and  had  again  tendered  the  shelter  ot 
my  roof  to  the  unfortunate  lady,  when  I  was  interrupt 
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ed  by  the  attendants,  on  whom  the  comteeae  looked  "wiOi 
a  degree  of  terror  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  dia- 
gtiise ;  and  finding  that  it  was  useless  to  press  the  matter 
Airther  at  the  present  time,  I  took  my  leave,  seci^y  re- 
solving to  lose  no  opportunity  of  attempting  the  deliver- 
ance of  this  unfortunate  and  miserable  woman.  She  lock- 
ed after  me  as  I  left  the  room  with  such  an  expression, 
as  filled  my  heart  with  anguish ;  yet  neither  dared  to  re- 
quest my  stay,  nor  to  invite  my  return. 

"  I  was  followed  to  the  outer  door  of  the  lodge,  by  the 
two  females  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  Comtesse's  room, 
and  I  heard  the  locks  secured  behind  me,  as  I  descendea 
the  steps  of  the  {Hazza. 

"  When  arrived  at  my  own  house,  I  summoned  toge- 
ther some  of  those  persons  who  had  been  most  attached 
to  my  pious  predecessor,  and  we  agreed  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  rescuing  the  Oomtesse  from  her  present 
unhappy  situation. 

"  This  opportunity  did  not,  however,  oflFer  for  some 
days ;  for  we  were  informed  of  the  return  of  the  principal 
servant  of  the  Marquis  that  very  evening,  and  perceived 
that  every  avenue  of  the  lodge  was  closely  shut  or  care- 
fully guarded. 

"  Towards  the  end,  however,  of  this  same  week,  a  little 
shepherd-boy,  who  was  employed  in  the  care  of  'a  few 
dheep,  and  who  by  my  desire  had  driven  them  several 
times  across  the  ground  in  which  the  lodge  was  situate<L 
brought  me  a  little  note,  written  on  a  leaf  which  had 
evidently  been  torn  from  a  book,  and  which  he  said  had 
been  thrown  to  him  by  a  child  who  was  playing  in  the 
verandah  of  the  lodge  as  he  passed  by.  ^  It  was  a  beauti- 
ftil  child,'  he  said,  *and  ricidy  dressed;'  adding,  more- 
over, that  when  it  was  observed  by  some  one  within 
that  some  communication  was  passing  between  him  and 
the  child,  the  latter  was  instantly  called  to  return  within 
'doors. 

"I  opened  the  note;  it  contained  only  a  few  words, 
which  were  to  this  effect: — *On  Sunday  evening  the 
servants  who  wait  upon  me  will  probably  be  aU  en- 
gaged ;  there  is  to  be  a  fete  of  dome  kind  among  them. 
It  might  prove  a  favourable  opportunity  for  my  deliver- 
ance, but  I  know  not  how  to  plan  it    I  am  compelled' 
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to  trust  this  paper  to  my  infant  child :  I  have  no  friend  bm 
my  child.'  The  note  was  signed,  *  The  miserable  Estelle.' 

^  This  was  indeed  a  call,  and  such  a  one  as  could  not 
be  resisted.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  dusk  on  the  Sun- 
day evening,  I  collected  my  faithful  villagers,  under  the 
covert  of  a  grove,  which  was  very  close  upon  the  back 
of  the  lodge,  and  indeed  so  near  that  we  heard  the  sounds 
of  the  mirth  and  revelling  from  within. 

"  As  the  darkness  increased,  we  passed  round  the  back 
of  the  building,  and  came  opposite  to  the  chamber  of 
the  poor  lady:  the  windows  were. closed,  but  we  could 
distinguish  her  lying  upon  her  couch,  and  saw  no  one 
in  the  room.  The  windows  were  not  formed  as  they  are 
in  England,  but  like  double  doors  of  glass ;  they  were 
bolted  within.  I  knocked  gentiy  on  the  glass  5  on  which 
the  lady  raised  her  head  and  gave  me  a  sign  to  enter.  ^ 
had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  burst  a  pane,  which  I  did 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  slipping  the  bolt, 
went  in,  followed  by  my  companions.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  Comtesse  pointed  to  the  child,  which  was 
sleeping  on  the  couch  beside  her.  It  was  my  business 
to  take  her  up  as  quietly  as  possible,  while  the  peasants 
lifted  the  couch  on  which  the  mother^  lay,  and  the  next 
minute  we  were  at  some  distance  from  the  lodge,  and 
had  plunged  into  the  obscurity  of  the  wood. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  we  made  our  escape :  but  such 
was  the  swiftness  of  our  motion,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  my  cottage,  where  the 
Comtesse,  who  had  fainted,  probably  from  the  effect  of 
terror,  was  presently  laid  in  bed,  and  consigned  to  the 
care  of  an  old  and  pious  female,  who  had  not  unfrequently 
been  occupied  in  the  care  of  her  in  her  infant  days. 

^ It  was  some  time  before  the  Comtesse  revived;  but 
her  first  inquiry,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  was  after  her 
child:  and  when  assured  that  she  was  actually  sleeping, 
in  an  inner  chamber,  her  mind  reverted  to  her  own  situ- 
ation. She  looked  wildly  round  heron  every  well-known 
object  in  the  chamber,  became  bewildefed  and  delirious, 
called  on  her  father,  biegged  that  he  might  be  awakened 
and  brought  to  her,  and  told  us  that  she  had  been  in  a 
long,  long,  shocking  dream,  in  which  she  had  fancied 
many  dreadful  things. 
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*  I  felt  her  hand :  it  was  burning  with  fever,  and  her 
pulse  was  dreadfuUy  rapid.  I  ordered  the  light  to  be  so 
placed,  that  she  should  see  less  of  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment,  not  an  item  of  which  had  been  changed  since 
my  predecessor's  time ;  and,  as  it  is  common  for  the  pas- 
tors of  these  remote  villages  in  Switzerland  to  understand 
some  little  of  surgery  and  medicine,  I  ventured  to  bleed 
her  myself,  and  administer  some  draughts :  after  which 
she  beicame  more  composed  and  fell  asleep. 

''From  that  period,  this  unhappy  lady  remained  quiet- 
ly under  my  roof.  -1  had,  indeed,  some  contests  of  no 
agreeable  nature  with  the  servants  of  the  Marquis;  but, 
as  they  had  gone  beyond  their  orders  in  their  treatment 
of  the  unhappy  lady,  I  found  means  to  quiet  them,  and 
had  the  satisfaction,  a  short  time  afterwards,  of  see- 
ing the  lodge  deserted  and  shut  up.  I,  however,  never 
*  troubled  the  Oomtesse  with  any  of  these  inferior  mat- 
ters ;  for  the  unhappy  creature  had  more  than  enough 
to  endure,  not  only  from  bodily  suffermgs,  but  from 
mental  anguish. 

''After  her  removal,  and  the  loss  of  blood,  she  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  comparative  ease,  and  almost  of  torpor, 
for  a  few  days,  seeming  to  have  no  other  concern  re- 
specting any  thing  without  herself  but  anxiety  for  her 
child.  I  had  procured  medical  assistance  for  her  from 
Lausanne,  ana  had  been  put  in  a  way  of  regulating  her 
in  such  a  manner,  that  she  never  again  experienced  any 
of  the  more  distressing  symptoms  of  her  disease.  She  had 
suffered  dreadfully  from  fever  for  many  weeks;  but,  id^r 
the  application  of  proper  medicines,  ehe  became  entirely 
free  from  any  painful  recurrence  of  these  feelings :  she 
also  in  some  degree  recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs,  which 
she  had  nearly  lost.  And  though  no  rational  hope  could 
be  entertained  of  her  recovery,  her  disease,  from  the 
time  in  which  she  was  brought  to  my  house,  was  so  little 
afflictive  in  its  nature,  that  she  might  have  been  easy,  if 
not  happy,  had  not  the  wounds  of  Ber  mind  continued 
long  to  rankle  and  fester,  and  to  resist  all  the  remedies 
which  man  could  supply.  The  case  of  her  soul  was  in- 
deed past  human  help ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that,  as  she 
became  more  free  from  delirium*  her  grief  took  deeper 
root,  and  the  horror  of  her  past  life  was  more  firmly 
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sealed.  The  state  of  her  mmd  at  one  time  was,  hi  one 
word)  that  of  gloomy  despair,  from  which  it  seemed  im- 
possible  to  rouse  her^  aad  I  was  led  to  suppose,  at  that 
period,  that  she  was  desirous  of  finding  consolation  in 
infidelity,  and  a  termination  of  all  her  sorrows  in  death 
and  annihilation.  > 

"  All  this  while,  I  remained  ignorant  of  the  particulars 
of  her  history,  for  on  these  subjects  she  made  no  com* 
munications  whatever  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  though 
I  would  gladly  have  known  what  had  reduced  a  woman 
of  her  condition  to  sucli  a  situation,  Lavoided  all  inquiries 
by  which  her  feelings  might  be  wounded. 

"During  the  whole  of  the  following  winter,  although, 
as  i  before  said,  she  had  lost  some  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  of  her  iUness,  and  was  able  to  walk  about  her 
room,  and,  as  the  spring  advanced,  even  to  step  out  into 
the  gallery  or  wooden  verandah,  (with  which  many  of . 
the  cottages  in  Switzerland  are  encompassed,)  yet  there 
was  such  a  &[ed,  such  a  settled,  such  an  imvarying  gloom 
upon  her  countenance,  that  not  on  any  occasion  that  I 
can  remember  was  ^e  seen  to  indulge  in  a  smile.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  innocent  playfulness  and  tender  en- 
dearments of  her  little  girl  would  so  far  affect  her  as  to 
diffiise  a  kind  of  softness  on  her  features ;  but  the  impres- 
sion remained  only  for  a  moment,  and  was  generally 
succeeded  by  a  still  more  bitter  expression  of  deep  and 
fixed  misery.    - 

"  Thus  the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  spring  advanced, 
when  one  evening  the  Comtesse  sent  to  request  my  pre- 
sence, alleging  that  her  spirits  were  particularly  depress- 
ed. I  obeyed  the  call,  and  found  her  seated  in  the  gallery 
above  mentioned. 

"  But  in  order  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  my  reader 
the  scene  as  it  really  was,  I  must  describe  my  house,  and 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood.  It  was  a  thatched  dwelling 
of  considerable  dimensions,  the  thatch  hanging  over  some 
feet  beyond  the  walls.  The  house  consisted  of  two  sto- 
ries, the  whole  being,  encircled  by  a  wooden  verandah 
and  gallery,  into  which  the  doors  and  windows  of  each 
apartment  opened.  The  gallery  above  was  encompassed 
by  a  railing ;  next  the  house  was  a  small  garden,  in  which 
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wece  stores  ixf  bees  and  a  rich  provision  of  iSowers;  and 
from  the  Mrindows  on  the  nortii,  the  village  church,  the 
lake,  and  hills,  presented  a  most  delightful  prospect: 
while  on  the  south  was  a  little  glen  shaded  with  trees,  in 
the  very  depths  of  which  was  a  cascade,  which,  pouring 
from  the  heights,  and  roariding  and  foaming  in  its  f^ 
was  presently  concealed  in  a  bed  of  sedges  and  rushes  at 
the  foot  of  the  waterfalL 

^^The  Comtesse,  when  I  appeared,  had  her  eye  fixed 
on  this  cascade  as  if  in  deep  meditation,  and  on  my  ap-  ' 
proach  she  started,  and  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  re- 
collect herself.  I  perceived  that  she  had  been  in  tears,  a 
S3rmptom  which  pleased  me,  as  it  was  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  indicated  a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  I  love  to  see 
in  the  miserable. 

"  It  was  remarkable  in  this  lady,  that  she  seldom  omit- 
ted any  act  of  politeness ;  indeed  it  might  be  said,  that, 
with  her,  gracefrilness  of  mann»  had  Income  as  it  were 
a  second  nature.  Accordingly,  as  sOon  as  she  saw  me, 
she  bowed,  and  requested  me  to  be  seated,  at  the  same 
time  apologizing  for  having  given  me  the  trouble  of 
coming  to  her, '  but  I  was  low.  Sir,'  she  said,  <  very  low 
and  depressed.  I  was  thinJupg  of  my  father.  This 
scene  but  too  o&ca  reminds  me  ,of  my  poor  father 
how  did  he  enjoy  the  beauties,  now  before  me !  The 
first  remembrances  I  have  are  connected  with  this  glen, 
and  the  winding  wood-walks  r^hj^sh,  my  father  cut  on 
each  side  the  i^ey.  Do  these  -walks  still  remain. 
Sir?  yet  why  do  I  ask ?  I  never,  never  more  shall  visit 
them,  but  my  daughter  perhaps  may  live  to  retrace  these 
paths ;  for  you,  my  good  Sir,  you  will  never  forsake  the 
little  Estelle  V 

^l  repeated  my  assurances  of  this  kmd,  and  the  Com- 
tesse thus  proceeded : —  ' 

"  *  When  I  think  of  my  &ther,  my  heart  seems  to  melt 
like  wax^  I  seem  to  lose  all  strength  of  mind,  all  power 
of  enduring  my  afflictions.  When  I  think  of  him  and  his  ^ 
various  excellences,  I  can  no  longer  doubt  that  there  is  ^ 
another  state  of  being.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such 
graces  as  my  father  possessed,  such  love  of  God,  such 
ardent  aspirations  after  the  righteousness  of  a  future  and 
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sinless  world,  should  have  been  given  him  to  iK'annib} 
:  lated  ?  Can  we  believe  it,  my  dear  sir  V  and  she  looked 
me  earnestly  in  the  face. 

"'Believe  it,  madamel'I  replied,  surprised  to  heax 
her  speak  in  this  manner;  'were  it  perceptible  that  the 
birds  of  the  air,  or  the  very  sheep  we  see  feeding  on  yon- 
der alp,  had  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  an 
earnest  longing  after  the  blessings  of  a  future  state,  and 
«  an  eternity  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  they  were  bom  for  eternity.' 

" '  Eternity !'  she  replied,  <  that  is  a  dreadful  word.' 

"  *  And  why  so,  dear  lady  V  I  answered ;  *  why  dread- 
ful, since  an  eternity  of  happiness  is  offered  to  us  all  ?* 

" '  No,'  she  replied,  *  not  to  all ;  no,  not  to  me.' 

"'There,'  I  answered,  'there  you  and  I  di£fer.  I 
maintain  that  the  joys  of  heaven  are  ofibred  to  you,  and 
I  bring  the  word  of  God  in  attestation  of  my  opinion. 
You  support  the  contrary  opinion,  but  where  is  your 
voucher?' 

'^ '  My  voucher  is  here,'  answered  she,  laying  her  hand 
on  her  breast.  '  My  heart  condemns  me ;  I  am  not  fit  for 
heaven ;  I  am  not  fit  to  become  a  subject  of  mercy.  I 
know  it,  Sir,  I  have  long  known  it' 

" '  You  have  long  entertained  this  opinion,'  I  said,  *  but 
may  it  not  be  a  false  one  ?  Where  are  the  grounds  of 
your  assurance  T 

"She  blushed,  and  answered,  'I have  destroyed  my 
own  hopes,  by  acting  against  conviction.  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  my  situation?  and  she  looked  eagerly 
upon  me,  as  if  doubting  whether  by  confessing  the  ex- 
tent of  her  depravity  she  might  not  be  about  to  forfeit 
my  protection. 

"'J  am,'  I  replied:  'at  least,  I  conjecture  much  that 
has  been  amiss  respecting  you ;  and  yet  I  know  not  one 
single  passage  of  Scripture  which  indicates  that  such  as 
you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy :  on  the  contrary,  do 
I  not  read  the  name  of  Rahab  among  the  saints  of  God? 
and  am  I  not  told  that  it  was  by  faith  that  this  chief  of 
sinners  was  preserved  ?  and  were  not  Peter  and  Paul 
among  the  apostles  ?  though  the  one  denied  his  Master 
in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need,  and  the  other  persecuted 
Dis  people  even  unto  death.' 
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'^The  Comtesse  looked  at  me  with  a  penetrating 
glance,  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  replied,  *  Peter,  wlien 
he  had  denied  his  Master,  went  out  and  wept  bitterly ;  but 
I  cannot  weep,  though  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  sin.' 

"*You  cannot  weep,'  I  said,  'because  weeping  is  a 
tender,  a  filial  act ;  and  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  re- 
gard  God  in  any  other  light  than  the  avenger  of  sin.  We 
weep  not,  though  we  may  tpemble,  in  the  presence  of  an 
angry  Judge,  but  we  shed  tears  when  we  think  of  a  parent 
whom  we  have  grieved.  Endeavour  to  obtain  a  more' 
correct  view  of  the  Deity  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  and 
your  sense  of  sin  will  cease  to  weigh  you  down  and  har- 
den you,  as  it  now  does ;  your  grief  will  then  become 
holy  and  salutary,  and  you  will  be  more  troubled  with 
the  thoughts  of  having  grieved  the  Holy  One,  than  by 
any  sense  of  the  dread  of  punishment.' 

"  I  then  proceeded  to  state  to  her,  in  as  plain  language 
as  I  could  adopt,  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  I 
spoke  somewhat  largely  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  know- 
ing that  sinners  have,  in  general,  a  kind  of  indefmite 
dread  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity,  whom  they  have 
not  yet  learned  to  approach  through  the  medium  of  the 
Second ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  state  to  her,  in  as  clear  a 
way  as  I  possibly  could,  that  wonderful  plan  by  which 
God  the  Father  has  provided  a  means  of  saving  the  sin- 
ner, without  violating  the  attribute  of  justice,  or  implica- 
ting that  of  his  perfect  holiness.  I  next  proceeded  to  state 
the  sufficiency  for  man's  salvation  in  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  his  sufferings  and  obedience,  the  infinite  merits 
of  which,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  sins  of  finite 
human  nature,  render  the  latter  but  as  dust  in  the  balance. 
I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  her  how  those  who  were 
for^nown  and  chosen  by  the  Father  and  redeemed  by 
the  Son,  are  called,  regenerated,  and  sanctified,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  And  having  urged  these  doctrines  upon 
her  attention,  I  exhorted  her  to  make  it  her  more  imme- 
diate object,  to  look  unto  Christ,  to  consider  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  Redeemer,  to  regard  his  merits  and  his  power 
to  save,  and  to  meditate  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture 
which  I  pointed  out  to  her,  wherein  he  repeats  his  assu- 
rances, that  none  who  come  to  him  shall  in  any  wise  be 
cast  out. 

IV.       C 
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"  She  was  very  attentive  during  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
hortation :  and  from  that  houn  for  several  days,  when- 
ever I  had  an  opportunity  oi  conversing  with  her,  I 
conducted  her  thoughts  to  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
Christ  to  save ;  explaining  the  various  types  in  which  he 
revealed  himself  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  that 
of  the  brazen  serpent;  and  I  directed  her  purse,  who  was 
s^  experienced  Christian,  to  be  ever  guiding  her  attention 
to  the  same  point.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  she  evidently  became  more  com- 
posed, and  evinced  an  increasing  interest  on  the  subject 
of  religion:  and  though  she  wept  more  frequently  and 
spoke  of  herself  with  more  decided  abhorrence,  we 
heard  no  more  of  that  dreadful  language  of  despair  which 
on  her  first  arrival  with  us  had  filled  us  with  such  sensa- 
tions of  grief.  As  I  did  not,  however,  receive  that  entire 
satisfaction  of  a  change  of  heart  which  I  could  have 
wished,  I  was  still  very  uneasy  about  her,  and  much  ex- 
ercised in  prayer  respecting  her.  But  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  she  was  one  night  suddenly  seized  with 
dreadful  spasms,  and  we  thought  her  dying ;  indeed  she 
thought  so  herself,  and  during  the  intervals  of  her  agonies 
she  expressed  such  horror  of  her  past  life,  such  earnest 
desires  after  better  things,  and  such  deep  contrition  for 
her  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  that  had  she  then 
died  I  should  have  had  the  most  cheering  hope  respecting 
her.  However,  she  revived,  regained  her  strength  in  a 
considerable  degree,  and  continued  in  a  very  comfortable 
state  of  health  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  part 
of  the  autumn ;  but  again  declining  with  the  year,  she 
died  before  the  return  of  winter,  and  was  committed  to 
the  dust  by  the  side  of  her  father. 

"  From  the  period  of  the  attack  which  she  had  in  the 
month  of  April,  I  had  remarked  a  decided  change  in  her; 
and,  no  doubt,  at  this  time  she  had  been  made  a  subject 
of  regenerating  grace :  for  how  else  could  we  account  for 
that  tenderness  and  contrition  of  spirit  which  was  from 
that  season  observable  in  her  ?  She  was  from  that  time 
continually  evincing  a  sense  of  her  utter  helplessness 
and  unworthiness,  and  expressing  her  willingness,  her 
anxiety,  to  be  saved  in  any  way  or  on  any  terms  which 
her  heavenly  Father  should  appoint.    She  spoke  per 
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petually  of  the  wonders  of  the  Redeemer's  Icve  and 
was  anxious  that  afl  should  know  his  value  as  she  did. 
To  this  effsct  she  wrote  to  many  of  her  former  asso- 
ciates,  and  particularly  to  her  husband's  mother,  under 
whose  care,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  she  had  placed 
two  children. 

"She  expressed  herself  at  times  as  enjoying  much 
peace,  though  she  had,  indeed,  intervals  of  very  deep  de- 
pression, in  which  it  seemed  that  she  lost  all  hold  of  the 
promises,  and  considered  that  it  would  be  for  the  divme 
glory  that  she  should  perish  for  ever;  but  in  these  gloomy 
moments  there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  spirit,  no  repining 
words  proceeded  from  her  mouth :  but  she  would  say, 
*  If  I  perish,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  just ;'  and  she  woula 
apply  to  herself  those  expressive  words  of  Balaam,  when 
speaking  of  him  that  should  come,  /  sJiaU  see  him,  but 
not  now;  I  shall  behM  him^  bat  not  nigh,  (Numbers 
xxiv.  17.) 

"These  visitations  of  darkness  did  not,  however,  con- 
tinue long,  neither  were  they  frequent ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, most  awful  to  those  present,  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  them. 

"  The  last  hours  of  jthe  Comtesse  de  Barfleur  were  calm, 
and  her  expressions  full  of  hope.  She  bequeathed  her 
child  to  me,  receiving  my  solemn  assurance  that  I  would 
be  a  father  to  the  orphan ;  a  promise  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  fulfil  to  the  present  day.  A  few  jewels  of  no 
great  value,  and  a  manuscript  containing  her  own  un- 
happy life,  were  all  the  worldly  goods  which  the  Comtesse 
left  her  infant.  But  the  blessing  of  heaven,  which  is  far 
above  gold  and  silver,  has  hitherto  attended  the  orphan ; 
and  I  have  the  delight  of  beholding  my  adopted  one,  now 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  precisely  such  as  her  mother  might 
have  been,  had  she  in  the  da3rs  of  blooming  youth  and  un- 
broken health  possessed  those  humbling  and  exalting  views 
of  religion  with  which  she  was  blessed  during  the  last  few 
months  of  her  life.  My  little  Estelle  was  early  made  to 
tread  in  the  paths  of  adversity.  Young  as  she  was  when 
her  mother  died,  she  was  by  no  means  insensible  of  the 
loss ;  and  her  tender  spirit  was  again  repeatedly  woui^ded 
soioe  years  afterwards  by  the  distresses  of  the  countiy  in 
wtiicb  she  lived  r  for  infidelity  and  anarchy  had  spread 
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their  horrors  even  to  our  sequestered  hamlet  Actual 
hardship  and  bitter  penury  have  since  been  sometimes 
her  lot,  as  she  accompanied  me  in  my  escape  from  my 
house,  where  my  life  was  no  longer  safe ;  and  though 
since  our  arrival  in  this  island  we  have  found  a  peaceful 
shelter  and  much  kindness,  yet  she  seems  to  find  it  difficult 
to  cast  aside  those  painful  recollections,  which  to  those 
who  are  banished^  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers  must 
but  too  pften  recur. 

''  But  to  dwell  no  longer  on  these  matters,  I  proceed  to 
lay  before  my  reader  the  manuscript  which  was  placed 
in  my  hands  by  the  dying  Ck)mtesse  de  Barileur,  with  a 
charge  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  her  daughter  till  she 
was  of  an  age  to  profit  by  the  warning. 

7%e  Memoirs  of  the  unhappy  Estelle,  the  beautHtd  Com- 
tesse  de  Barfleur,  as  related  by  herself, 

''  Had  I  been  asked  a  few  months  past  what  I  most  de- 
sired on  earth,  I  should  have  answered,  To  receive  the 
assurance  that  after  death  my  body  would  never  again 
arise  from  the  dust  to  which  it  was  doomed  to  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  that  my  immortal  soul,  with  all  its  conscious 
and  reflecting  faculties,  its  ardent  longings  after  happiness, 
its  warm  afiections  and  intellectual  energies,  would  cease 
to  be  for  ever. 

"  I  then  saw  no  other  prospect  of  a  termination  to  mjr 
misery  but  what  annihilation  could  supply ;  but  my  reli- 
gious education,  which  in  former  years  did  not  benefit  me, 
was  that  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  derive 
comfcMl  and  satisfaction  from  infidelity.  The  stupor  of 
scepticism  has  no  doubt  hung  on  the  souls  of  many  until 
death :  but  the  child  who  has  received  the  lesson  of  wis- 
dom from  the  mouth  of  a  pious  parent,  must  retain  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  divine  being,  and  such  a  dread  of  the 
divine  anger,  as  must  embitter  every  hour  even  of  the 
most  prosperous  life  spent  in  the  ways  of  sin,  and  render 
the  sophisms  of  infidelity  utterly  incapable  of  lulling  the 
soul  into  that  state  of  stupor,  which  must  end,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, in  the  horrors  of  eternal  death.  If  the  pious  pa- 
rent and  instmeter  fails  in  making  his  children  holy,  at 
least  he  must  succeed  in  rendering  them  wretched  in  the 
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ways  of  wickedness,  and  seldom  fails,  with  the  dirine 
blessing,  of  averting  that  last  and  most  dreadful  eflfect  of 
a  long  continuance  of  sin,  namely^  the  palsy  of  the  con- 
science, Uie  entire  death  of  religionr  feelings,  and  that 
stubborn  opposition  and  resistance  of  the  will  to  all  kindly 
influences  from  within  and  without,  which  we  have  seen 
in  some  miserable  individuals,  concerning  whom  there  is 
reason  to  dread  that  they  approach  awfully  near  to  the 
guilt  of  such  as  sin  against  tiie  Holy  Ghost,  who  cannot 
be  forgiven  either  in  this  world  or  that  which  is  to  come. 

"  The  time  indeed  was,  when  I  strove  against  convic- 
tion with  an  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  on  which  I  now 
look  with  unfeigned  horror.  O.  what  misery  did  I  then 
endure !  what  was  the  fever  wnich  then  burned  in  my 
body,  to  the  ragingfever  of  my  soul,  the  paroxysms  of  feai 
and  remorse,  and  the  cold  shudderings  of  despair,  which 
alternately  possessed  me !  but  still,  still  my  conscience 
was  not  dead,  and  if  I  for  a  short  interval  succeeded  in 
stilling  the  throbbings  of  my  heart,  the  image  of  my  father 
would  rise  before  me,  and  awaken  all  the  tenderness  of  my 
nature.  And  I  hoped,  at  least,  that  my  fall  and  conse- 
quent wretchedness,  and  my  eternal  misery,  (for  I  looked 
forward  only  to  endless  despair,)  might  never  be  known 
to  him ;  for  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  his 
happiness  through  i  futurity  would  some  how  or  other  be 
embittered  by  the  knowledge  of  the  child's  perdition,  al- 
though reason  and  reyelation  forbid  the  apprehension. 
Thus  did  this  feeling  of  pure  and  unmingled  affection  and 
reverence,  preserve  me  amidst  this  tempest  of  dreadful 
passions ;  and  more  than  once,  when  I  would  have  termi= 
nated  my  existence  on  earth  by  taking  large  draughts  of 
soporific  drops,  which  had  been.gj^^ed  for  easing  my 
pains,  the  remembrance  of  my  vM^  has  arrested  my 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  rendering  him  unhappy  by  fixing 
my  doom  for  ever,  has  cut  short  my  purpose.  Thus, 
though  deadi  my  father  yet  seemed  to  speak  to  me ;  and, 
when  most  oppressed,  I  often  seemed  to  be  most  mindful 
of  him.  But  to  shorten  these  reflections,  I  proceed  with 
my  story. 

"  I  was  bom  in  this  beautifnl  valley,  being  the  only 
child  of  liny  parents.  My  memory  does  not  serve  me  to 
bring  back  the  remembrance  of  my  mother,  or  probably 
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she  died  before  that  period  in  which  the  young  imagina- 
tion is  enabled  to  retain' the  impressions  made  thereon; 
for  as  visions  reflected  in  water,  so  are  the  impressions 
made  on  the  breast  of  infancy ;  they  may  indeed  be  bright 
and  lovely,  but  they  speedily  pass  away  and  leave  no 
trace  behind  them.  I  have,  however,  heard,  that  my  mo- 
ther was  not  onl}'  attractive  in  h6r  outward  appearance, 
but  ail  glorious  Wkthin,  having  many  evidences  of  being 
a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Zion.  And  perhaps  I  might 
date  the  commencement  of  my  misfortunes  from  the  event 
which  deprived  me  of  her  watchful  care;  for  I  had  no 
one  in  my  father's  house  who  could  in  any  degree  fill  her 
place  to  me,  excepting  an  old  female  servant,  named  Jea- 
not  d'Esten,  whose  acquaintance  vrith  human  nature  was 
so  limited,  ihst  where  she  felt  affection,  as  she  did  for  me, 
she  never  could  suppose  that  any  thing  was  amiss  which 
did  not  actuaUy  pi^ent  itself  to  her  senses.  My  father 
indeed  possessed  far  more  penetration  into  character  than 
did  the  good  woman  just  mentioned ;  and  there  was  no 
attention  in  his  power,  and  consistent  with  his  various 
duties  as  a  parish  priest,  which  he  did  not  pay  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  continually  felt  the  want  of  a  mother,  and 
that  of  a  proper  companion  of  m3r  own  age.  I  was  too 
frequently  left  alone,  and  not  sufiSlciently  induced  to  open 
my  heart  in  such  a  way  to  my  guides,  as  might  enable 
them  to  read  my  character  and  correct  my  errors. 

"  I  am  desirous. in  the  course  of  my  history  to  declare 
in  what  the  defects  of  my  education  consisted.    Not  that 
I  would  wish  to  plead  any  excuse  for  my  own  conduct : 
no,  I  have  been  led  to  look  on  my  past  life  witih  unmixed 
abhorrence,  and  to  ascribe  my  misery  principally  to  my 
own  depravity.  I .  vMly  believe  that  there  could  not  have 
been  devised  any  mode  of  education  which  would  have 
rendered  me  an  amiable  character,  (setting  the  influence 
of  grace  aside.)    Nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to  thini 
that  my  corruptions  were  increased  by  one  or  two  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  my  early  life,  and  I  am  the  mon 
anxious  to  point  these  out,  because  I  believe  the  evil  pro 
ceeded  from  a  source  which  is  rarely  suspected  by  well 
meaning  parents. 

"  Man,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  formed  for  solitude :  the 
Lord  himself  said  of  him  even  before  the  fall.  It  ia  not 
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good  for  the  man  that  he  shovid  be  alone;  and  siooe  that 
perioQ,  universal  experience  has  proved  the  same.  Every 
individual  seeks  a  helpmate  and  companion ;  and  from 
early  mfancy,  children  desire  the  company  of  those  of 
their  own  age ;  while  man  retains  this  love  of  society  to 
the  most  advanced  years. 

"  Some  temptations  indeed  there  are,  yes,  very  many, 
into  which  an  individual  may  be  brought  through  the  me- 
dium of  society;  but  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  it  is  in 
seclusion  that  the  mind  is  prepared  for  its  acquiescence  ic 
'  these  temptations,  and  that  where  one  accustomed  to  pub- 
licity has  fallen  into  sin  from  surprises  and  sudden  temp- 
tations, thousands  have  been  prepared  by  the  excessive 
privacy  of  their  lives  for  any  occasion  of  evil  which  may 
first  present  itself.  Hence  the  danger  of  allowing  the  im- 
sanctified  imagination  of  unconverted  man  leisure  and  op- 
portunity for  exercising  its  pernicious  faculties;  and 
hence  the  imprudence  of  permitting  many  hours  of  soli- 
tary indolence  to  young  people  of  any  description,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  lively  fancies  and  active  dispositions. 
Solitude  may  be  less  dangerous  to  the  decidedly  dull,  but 
to  others  it  may  prove  a  source  of  mischief. 

"  I  remember  little  of  my  early  .days,  though  I  have 
some  impressive  recollections  of  certain  walks  with  my 
fatiier,  among  the  lovely  scenery  of  my  native  valley, 
some  little  circui^istancesof  which  are  written  in  indelible 
characters  on  my  heart :  they  are  associated  with  the  co 
lour  and  texture  of  certain  flowers,  the  rush  of  waterfalls, 
the  whispering  of  the  winds,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the 
bleating  of  sheep.  But  it  was  not  every  day  that  I  was 
fevoured  with  my  father's  company  during  my  hours  of 
exercise :  I  spent  many  hours  and  days  alone ;  and  this 
time,  as  I  advanced  ui  years,  became  the  most  dangerous 
period  of  my  life:  for  when  our  nature  is  unrenewed-  a 
very  little  occasion  will  serve  to  engage  the  heart  in  tne 
knowledge  of  sin ;  and  when  this  knowledge  is  once  ad- 
mitted, the  desire  of  indulgmg  that  which  is  evil  becomes 
a  decided  bent  of  the  mind.  There  is  no  situation  in  life, 
however  guarded,  however  withdrawn  from  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  however  refined,  however  apparently 
pure,  in  which  abundant  aliment  may  not  be  found  for 
feeding  an  unholy  (;uriosity  or  a  depraved  fancy.    Such 
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being  the  case,  a  judicious  parent  will  not:de8ire  solitude 
ior  his  of&pring,  but  will  seek  occasions  of  active,  inno- 
cent, and  cheeHul  sports  for  his  children,  in  the  society 
of  artless  young  persons  of  their  own  age,  as  the  most 
natural  ana  suitable,  and  as  exercises  which  are  no  less 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  mind  than  for  that  of  the 
body. 

"  When  a  child,  I  was  undoubtedly  sprightly :  I  could 
climb  the  hills  which  encompass  this  valley  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  chamois,  and  could  look  down  from  the  most 
giddy  height  without  trepidation.  But  in  most  of  my  ex- 
cursions I  was  alone ;  there  was  no  brother  or  sister  or 
young  companion  to  attend  my  steps,  or  amuse  me  with 
the  thousand  trifles  by  which  infancy  is  diverted ',  and 
when  I  returned  home,  I  generally  found  Jeanot  d'Esten 
at  her  knitting,  or  employed  in  her  domestic  concerns, 
and  my  beloved  father  perhaps  poring  over  his  books. 
To  neither  of  these  could  I  di^urden  my  mind  of  all  or 
any  of  its  vanities,  or  disclose  any  of  those  little  feelings 
by  which  the  careful  and  penetrating  instructer  is  led  to 
discover  the  secret  workings  of  the  heart. 

"  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  nature  of  my  ednra- 
tion  ns  bring  improper  for  nvery  one ;  but  it  was,  indeed, 
particularly  unsuited  to  me,  as  I  was  a  child  of  exceed- 
ing lively  faculties,  amazingly  high  spirits,  restless  curi- 
osity, and  ardent  feelings.  A  child  of  a  more  composed 
and  quiet  temperament  might  have  been  benefited,  and 
found  improvement  only  of  the  best  kind,  where  I  was 
injured. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  my  beloved  father  used  all  the 
means  which  his  own  paternal  and  pious  feelings  sug- 
gested for  inspiring  me  with  the  best  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to  religion,  the  highest  and  most  exalted  truths  of 
which  he  d^aily  set  before  me  in  the  plainest  and  simplest 
manner,  that  if  I  have  failed  to  do  well,  it  has  not  been 
through  want  of  knowledge,  and  if  I  have  departed  from 
the  glory  of  my  sex,  it  has  riot  arisen  from  ignorance. 

"  But,  most  assuredly,  religion  never  touch^  my  heart, 
and  scarcely  my  feelings,  O  beloved  parent !  thy  form 
is  now  before  my  eyes,  such  as  thou  wast  when,  in  the 
retirement  of  thy  study,  thou  didst  impart  the  lessons  of 
piety  to  thy  child,  or  led  her  mind  to  the  contemplation 
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of  a  blessed  futurity,  on  which  thine  own  heart  ever  de- 
lighted to  dwell.    O  my  father!  blessed  was  the  hour  in 
which  thine  eyes  were  dosed  on  this  present  state  of  be 
ing,  to  open  upon  the  happiness  of  the  future ! 

"  If  my  father  erred  in  his  treatment  of  me,  it  was  only 
through  an  overweening  affection.  I  am  persuaded,  in 
theory,  this  excellent  man  understood  human  nature 
well,  and  was  so  far  prepared  to  encounter  the  evils  in  the 
heart  of  man ;  yet,  wherer  his  affections  were  strongly  ex- 
cited, and  where  he  had  received  kindness,  or  even  com- 
mon civility,  he  too  often  failed  to  apply  his  convictions 
of  man's  depravity  to  their  proper  purpose.  His  Impro- 
per charity  led  him,  in  many  instances  which  I  can  now 
recollect,  to  unsuitable  forbearance ;  ftnd  if  such  indul- 
gence was  not  unfVequently  extended  to  .his  child,  it  can 
afford  no  matter  of  surprise.  How  often,  how  very  often 
does  the  dimpled  loveliness  of  infancy,  and  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  more  advanced  youth,  act  like  a  spell  to  subvert 
the  mind  of  even  the  most  enlightened  parent. 

"  TTiat  my  father  was  thus  blinded  when  contemplating 
his  only  child,  I  am  certain,  from  what  I  can  recollect 
of  many  of  his  discourses,  wherein  he  addressed  me, 
not  as  a  sinner  still  Under  the  influence  of  sin,  and  need- 
ing an  entire  change  of  heart  and  nature,  but  as  one  on 
whom  that  saving  change  had  already  taklen  place;  and 
thus  he  unintentionally  augmented  the  pride  of  my  heart. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  veneration  for  my  father's  Excel- 
lences, that  I  advert  to  this  error,  occasioned  by  the 
partiality  of  his  feelings  towards  me,  and  as  a  caution  to 
parents  in  general ;  for  perhaps  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
divest  an  individual  of  partiality  when  meditating  on  the 
faults  of  his  children,  as  when  contemplating  his  own 
defects. 

^Biit  while  I  indulge  in  these  reflections,  time  rung 
on :  the  thread  of  life  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  my  task 
remains  incomplete.  I  would  observe,  that  my  education 
was  attended  to,  in  many  respects,  independent  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  with  considerable  care,  my  father  being 
not  only  learned,  but  accomplished,  having  a  fine  ear  for 
music,  and  much  skill  in  drawing.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  passed  my  early  life.  My  character,  as  I  ad- 
vanced in  years,  certainly  strengthened,  but  not  in  that 
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which  is  right.  I  was  sensible  that  I  had  my  Other's 
good  opinion,  and  that  of  all  who  knew  me ;  and  I  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  I  mmt  not  risk  the  loss  of  my 
good  name.  Nevertheless,  my  perverse  inclinations,  as 
time  advanced,  became  stronger,  and  my  delight  in 
worldly  pleasures  became  established.  My  disposition 
was  naturally  daring,  and,  notwithstanding  my  sex,  I  had 
but  little  fear  of  any  kind.  I  was  violent  ana  vindictive 
in  my  temper.  As  to  any  idea  of  regulating  my  thoughts, 
I  had  none ;  it  was  a  duty  of  which  I  had  formed  no  no- 
tion ;  neither  do  I  suppose  that  any  person,  who  has  not 
been  brought  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  can  feel  any  obligation  to  attend  to  it.  Celestial 
influence  must  beam  on  the  heart,  ere  its  benighted  state 
will  be  discovered,  or  before  any  individual  can  be  aware 
of  the  abominations  which  lurk  within. 

"  Through  the  peculiar  favour  of  my  heavenly  Father, 
and  his  blessing  on  the  conversations  I  have  heard  since 
I  entered  this  house,  I  have  perceived  and  confessed  these 
sins  of  the  heart  as  a  part  of  my  duty  which  never  before 
occurred  to  me.  I  do  not  wonder  at  any  judgment,  how- 
ever severe,  which  these  sins  may  bring  upon  the  indi- 
vidual who  indulges  them;  especially  when  they  ate 
cherished  by  persons  residing  in  religious  families,  and 
who  assume  the  form  of  religion,  and  use  its  language, 
although  utterly  destitute  of  its  power. 

''In  the  mean  time  I  attained  my  fifteenth  year,  still 
improving  in  the  eye  of  my  too  partial  father,  who,  not 
comprehending  those  evidences  which  I  gave  of  what 
was  wrong,  which  would  probably  have  been  apparent 
enough  to  one  better  skilled  in  the  ways  of  youth,  still 
believed  that  he  possessed  in  his  Estelle  all  that  the  ten 
derest  parent  could  desire ;  and  this  continued  partisdity 
and  consequent  indulgence  still  administered  more  and 
more  to  my  destruction. 

"  Although  my  mind  had,  as  I  before  remarked,  been 
long  in  a  very  bad  state,  yet,  as  I  had  been  hitherto  re- 
moved from  the  contagion  of  bad  company,  and  pre- 
served frbm  strong  temptation,  my  depravity  was  as  yet 
known  to  no  one,  and  scarcely  comprehended  by  my- 
self; and  though  I  was  prepared  for  the  commission  of 
evil.    I  was  so  blind  as  to  account  myself  a  virtuous? 
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daughter,  when  a  slight  circumstance  gave  so  strong  a 
direction  to  all  my  feelings,  that  my  progress  toward 
ruin  from  that  time  became  more  rapid. 

"  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  an  old  bc- 
quaintance  of  my  father,  who  resided  in  Paris,  and  who 
had  lately  become  a  votary  of  the  new  system  of  philoso- 
phy, sent  him  a  present  of  some  of  the  latest  publications. 
Many  of  these  works  were  philosophical  researches,  but 
others  were  sentimental  and  romantic  stories,  written 
with  a  view  to  render  the  new  principles  seductive  to  the 
young  and  inexperienc-ed. 

"  My  father  was  in  his  study  when  the  box  was  brought 
to  him.  He  opened  it  in  my  presence,  and,  having  look- 
ed into  each  volume,  he  threw  them  down,  one  after  an- 
other, in  high  and  honourable  disdain,  descanting  freely 
upon  the  baneful  tendency  of  the  new  principles  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  then,  being  engaged  in  some  better  study, 
he  called  upon  me  to  pack  up  the  books  again  in  the  box, 
declaring  his  resolution  to  send  them  back  to  Paris.  I 
remember  well  the  words  he  used  when  he  appointed 
me  to  this  task.  '  I  have  examined  these  books,  my  Es- 
teUe,^  he  said,  '  and  so  much  disapprove  of  them,  that  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  return  them  to  the  person  who  sent 
them.  If  he  was  not.  aware  of  their  tendency,  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  become  so,  before  he  made  himself  the  in- 
strument of  their  dissemination ;  and  if  he  knew  their 
tendency,  he  has  justly  incurred  my  resentment.  .  You 
shall  restore  them,  my  daughter,'  he  added,  '  to  the  box 
M  which  they  came,  and  I  will  put  my  seal  upon  the  box; 
for  no  part  of  my  family  shall  be  polluted  by  reading  them, 
while  they  remain  under  my  roof.' 

"  If  my  father  had  been  better  acquainted  with  me,  he 
would  not  have  allotted  this  task  to  me.  I  wa^  not  the 
honourable  and  faithful  child  he  believed  me  to  be:  no; 
I  had  lived  in  the  habit  of  deceiving  him,  and  my  know- 
ledge of  the  world  makes  me  fear  that  there  are  many 
daughters  such  as  I  was. 

"  The  dealings  of  a  parent  with  his  child  are  generally 
sincere.  That  parent  must  be  base  indeed,  that  does  not 
wish  his  child  to  be  good  and  happy ;  but  the  deceitful 
son  and  artful  daughter  are  more  commonly  found. 

'^Before  I  began  to  collect  and  pack  up  the  books,  my 
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father's  back  was  turned  to  me,  and  I  perceived,  by  the 
motion  of  his  hand,  and  interrupted  murmnrings  of  his 
voice,  thiat  he  had  forgotten  his  acquaintance  in  ^ris,  and 
his  treacherous  present,  and  was  utterly  lost  and  absorbed 
in  his  studies. 

"I placed  the  books  in  such  order  upon  the  floor,  that 
I  could  read  the  lettering  upon  the  backs.  In  the  titles 
of  the  larger  part  o£  them,  there  was  nothing  attractive 
to  me ;  they  appeared  to  be  upon  dry,  philosophical,  un- 
interesting subjects.  But  a  novel  in  four  volumes,  profess- 
ing to  guard  the  young  against  the  dangers  of  love,  was  a 
bait  just  fitted  for  one  in  my  peculiar  state;  and  I  was 
tempted  to  remove  these  books  into  a  concealed  place, 
before  I  restored  the  rest  to  the  box,  which  being  done, 
my  father  placed  his  seal  on  the  box,  and  I  withdrew  the 
purloined  volumes  to  my  own  apartment. 

^^  I  had  sufficient  leisure  for  the  perusal  of  these  books; 
and  many  were  the  mischievonslessons  which  they  cchi- 
veyed  to  my  mind.  By  these  books,  my  attention  was 
first  directed  to  consider,  unhappily,  whether  I  might  not 
lay  claim  to  personal  beauty ;  and  I  well  recollect  rising 
from  the  table  at  which  I  sat,  while  reading  the  volume, 
and  going  to  a  large  old  mirror  in  the  room,  to  view  my- 
self, and  to  reflect  if  I  might  not  hope  for  that  admiration 
which  seemed  to  form  the  happiness  of  the  heroines  of 
that  romance  I  was  pleased  with. 

"The  vanity  natural  to  our  sex,  led  me  to  contemplate 
my  flgure  with  extraordinary  satisfaction,  and  a  new  re- 
gret came  into  my  mind  at  the  solitariness  of  my  Htuation. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  other  evil  lessons  inculcated 
by  this  novel.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  insidious  author 
found  in  me  a  heart  prepared  by  vanity  and  pride  for  the 
reception  of  his  poison,  while  the  solitariness  of  my  sit- 
uation gave  occasion  to  the  venom  to  diffiise  itself  through 
all  my  powers. 

"  But  now  I  have  reached  in  my  narration  an  import* 
ant  and  awful  period  of  my  life,  which  I  record  with 
many  bitter  reflections.  I  had  just  entered  my  eighteenth 
year,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  gentleman  of  Geneva, 
who  owned  the  lodge  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  h»cl 
died,  and  his  son  had  sold  it  to  the  marquis  de  Nemours^ 
a  young  nobleman  of  France. 
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*^This  lodge  had  been  uninhabited  for  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  had  been  shut  up.  As  it  lay  not  very 
distant  from  my  father's  garden,  a  small  wood  and.  narrow 
dingle  only  intervening  between  them,  the  distance  was 
not  so  great  as  to  intimidate  an  enterprising  child  such  as 
I  was ;  and  the  very  obstacle  of  barred  windows  and  bolt- 
ed doors,  acted  as  so  many  attractions  to  draw  me  to  this 
place.  Once,  especially,  I  recollect  stopping  at  this  build- 
ing, when  I  had  been  walking  with  my  father;  it  was 
evening,  and  the  lights  and  shades  upon  the  mountain 
were  so  remarkably  beautiful,  that  my  father  observed  he 
never  should  be  weary  in  beholding  them.  I  remember 
at  this  time,  that,  arriving  at  the  buuding,  he  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  and  sat  down  with  me  by  his  side  on 
the  highest  of  them.  It  was  precisely  the  hour  when  the 
shepherds  pen  their  flocks ;  and  we  saw  a  shepherd  on 
the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain,  collecting  his  sheep, 
and  driving  them  before  him.  My  father  directed  my  at- 
tention to  this  scene,  from  which,  though  a  very  common 
one,  he  took  occasion  to  elucidate  those  parts  of  Scripture 
which  describe  the  Saviour  in  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herd. But  whither  wanders  my  imagination  ?  O,  my 
father !  my  father !  and  could  I  live  with  you,  could  I 
daily  hearken  to  such  discourse  as  this,  and  remain  un- 
changed, unconverted,  hard  as  a  stone,  devoted  to  wicked- 
ness— and  did  your  very  tenderness  and  partiality  even 
tend  to  my  destruction?  O,  proud  heart!  O,  sinful 
heart !  O,  heart  which  no  kindness  could  move !  Great, 
great  must  be  thy  condemnation ! 

"When  the  news  was  brought  that  the  Marquis  de  Ne- 
mours had  entered  into  possession  of  the  lodge,  and  that 
Preparations  were  actually  being  made  for  his  reception, 
was  with  Madame  d'Esten;  and  I  expressed  in  her  pre- 
sence the  pleasure  I  received  from  this  information. 

"  She  looked  seriously  at  me,  and  said,  that  she  won 
dered  to  hear  me  express  such  feelings,  adding  that  she 
had  rather  the  lodge  should  fall  into  utter  ruin,  than  be 
so  occupied. 

"*  And  wherefore?'  said  I. 

"'Because,'  she  answered,  *  the  Marquis  de  Nemours 
is,  I  hear,  a  bad  man ;  and  there  is  a  fear  that  his  exam- 
ple may  be  the  means  of  introducing  those  pleasuref 
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into  our  little  valley,  the  very  names  of  which  are,  agree- 
ably with  the  direction  of  the  apostle,  scarcely  known 
amons  us.' 

"Madame  d'Esten  »poke  but  the  feelingB  of  every  se- 
rious  person  in  the  village ;  but  those  who,  like  me,  were 
lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God,  formed  differ- 
ent opinions  on  the  subject. 

"  Shortly  after  this  conversation,  several  servants  of 
the  marquis  arrived,  with  many  workmen,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  lodge;  which 
work  was  scarcely  concluded,  when  the  marquis  himself 
arrived,  accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  young  persons 
of  both  sexes:  but  whether  the  females  were  inferior  per- 
sons or  ladies  of  family,  we  knew  too  httle  of  the  man- 
ners of  ihe  world  to  make  out.  But  however  this  might 
be,  we  were  given  to  understand  that  the  party  proposed 
spending  the  whole  of  the  summer  months  in  this  situa- 
tion, amusing  themselves  with  excursions  on  the  moun- 
tains, music,  theatrical  amusements,  and  such  other 
diversions  as  thoughtless  persons  take  delight  in. 

"  Had  I  been  in  a  proper  state,  of  mmd,  seeking  my 
happiness  from  a  right  source,  I  should  not  have  been 
delighted  by  the  arrival  of  this  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  my  affections  had  wandered  from  those  objects 
which  religion  aflfords,  and  were  anxiously  seeking  others, 
which,  though  infinitely  inferior,  I  trustol  would  be  com- 
petent to  insure  me  true  happiness. 

"From  the  time  that  I  was  informed  of  the  actuai 
arrival  of  the  marquis  and  his  gay  retinue,  I  became 
extremely  anxious  to  see  them,  and  very  imprudently 
walked  continually  in  those  woods  which  lay  between 
my  father's  house  and  the  lodge;  but  as  I  did  not  yet 
venture  out  upon  the  lawn  beyond  these  woods,  I  did 
not  meet  with  any  of  the  family.  Being  thus  frustrated 
in  my  hopes  for  several  days,  I  trusted  that  at  least  I 
should  see  some  of  the  marquis's  people  at  church  on  the 
approaching  Sunday;  but  there  agam  I  was  disappointed; 
for  what  indeed  could  any  individual  belonging  to  the 
train  of  the  marquis  de  Nemours  have  to  do  in  a  place 
of  worship  ? 

"  I  walked  from  church  this  day,  after  my  disappoint- 
ment, in  no  very  pleasant  state  of  mind,  in  company 
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nrith  my  father  and  Madame  d-Esten,  followed  by  two 
noary-headed  shepherds,  who  had  also  heen  at  church, 
and  were  returning  to  their  cottages  upon  the  mountains. 
With  these  men  my  father,  as  was  his  frequent  custom, 
entered  into  discourse ;  and  I  have  a  very  accurate  recol- 
lection of  the  conversation.  They  represented  themselves 
as  having  lived  all  their  lives  among  the  mountaiiuB,  and 
the  elder  of  them  spoke  much  to  this  purpose : — '  I  am 
now,'  he  said,  '  fourscore  years  of  age  ;  and  my  ances- 
tors, as  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  have,  from  time  im- 
memorial, fed  their  flocks  on  these  hills,  enjoying  that 
content  and  peace  of  mind  which  the  blessing  of  God  only 
can  bestow.  It  is  true,'  he  added,  '  that  our  family  have 
been  solhetimes  persecuted  for  their  religion :  my  father, 
when  a  boy,  was  driven  from  his  native  cottage,  and  com 
pelled  to  wander  several  years  through  foreign  countries, 
where  he  endured  incredible  hardships.  But  what,'  added 
he,  '  was  the  fury  of  the  persecuting  papists,  what  w^e 
the  evils  which  they  inflicted,  when  compared  with  the 
dangers  which  now  threaten  us  and  our  children  V 

" '  How  soV  said  my  father. 

<' '  Ah,  Monsieur  Claude !'  answered  the  old  man, '  that 
gay  young  marquis  will,  I  fear,  introduce  that  which  will 
prove  more  fatal  to  us  than  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  per- 
secutor. O,'  added  he,  ^  how  does  it  grieve  me  to  see  our 
ancient  woods  and  valle3rs,  which,  forages  past,  have  been 
the  retreat  of  those  who  fled  into  solitude  that  they  might 
*serve  their  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  to  see  them  rendered 
the  harbours  of  profligacy  and  irreligion,  and  to  hear  the 
9ong  of  the  drunkard  in  those  places  where,  in  old  times, 
^ur  fathers  met  to  praise  their  Redeemer !' 

''  The  old  man  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  mode  of 
living  in  the  lodge,  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted 
from  some  accidental  circumstance  which  I  now  forget 

"  My  father's  honest  indignation  was  so  strongly  ex- 
cited by  this  discourse,  that,  clasping  his  hands  together, 
he  fervently  prayed  for  the  removal  of  these  persons  from 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  turning  to  Madame  d'Esten,  he 
said,  *  These  are  practices  which  we  have  heard  of  only ; 
and  we  believed  ourselves  in  a  situation  too  remote  from 
the  world  to  suppose  it  possible  we  should  feel  their  per- 
aicious  influence.' 
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'*!  shall  not  describe  my  feelings  on  occasion  of  this 
conversation ;  but  it  may.be  supposed  that  they  were  not 
in  unison  with  those  of  the  speakers.  I  returned  home 
in  a  dejected  state,  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
week,  remained  in  a  very  unsettled  c(nd  uneasy  frame 
of  mind,  wholly  dissatisfied  with  all  around  me,  and  re- 
gretting my  entire  exclusion  A*om  those  pleasures  and 
amusements  which  I  thought  befitting  my  age,  diligently 
retaining  every  account  of  what  was  passing  in  the  house 
of  the  marquis. 

^^  The  Sabbath-day  returned ;  and  in  the  afternoon  1 
accompanied  my  father  and  Madame  d'Esten  to  the  vil- 
lage church,  it  being  the  season  when  my  father  was  ac- 
customed to  catechize  and  exhort  all  Ihe  young  people 
in  the  village. 

"  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  summer ;  and  I  have  leason 
to  remember  it,  for  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  ever  visited 
that  spot  in  the  presence  of  my  father.  The  scene  is  pre- 
sent with  me  now,  and  I  think  I  can  still  see  the  shadows 
which  flitted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  with  the 
pleasing  and  sublime  effect  of  the  snowy  mountams,  shin- 
ing with  a  rose-coloured  light,  and  conve3dng  the  impres- 
sion of  awful  grandeur.  The  church  was  filled  with  young 
people  and  some  few  old  men  and  women ;  the  ghrls  in 
their  neai  muslin  caps,  and  the  old  women  in  their  large 
flat  straw  hats.  My  father  looked  benevolently  on  his 
people,  as  he  passed  between  them  to  the  reading-desk, 
and  began  the  service  with  an  exhortation.  The  subject* 
was  from  the  Lord's  prayer  :-^*  Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion ;'  and  he  separated  his  discourse  into  various  particu- 
lars :  first  pointing  out  that  it  must  be  understood  that 
God  is  on  no  occasion  the  tempter  of  his  intelligent  crea- 
tion ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempt^,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man ;  and  that  we  must  therefore  understand  the  divine 
intention  in  dictating  this  prayer  to  be,  that  we  might 
learn  to  submit  ourselves  wholly  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
neither  seek  after,  nor  even  desire,  any  change  or  modifi- 
cation of  our  situations  in  life,  however  desirable  in  other 
respects,  by  which  we  might  be  more  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  sin. — 'For  it  is  certain,*  he  added,  'that 
the  Almighty,  in  his  divine  wisdom,  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
Just  displeasure,  sometimes  may  withdraw  his  help  ever 
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from  those  for  whom  he  has  purposes  of  final  mercy ;  and 
in  so  doing,  leave  them  to  the  power  of  those  sinful  incli- 
nations from  which  they  would  have  been  delivered,  had 
they  in  humility  and  conscious  dependence  continued  to 
present  the  prayer  of  our  Lord.' 

"Under  the  second  particular,  my  father  led  his  audi- 
ence to  contemplate  their  hearts,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  their  desires  and  feelings;  and  as  he  looked 
round,  I  thought  that  his  eye  rested  on  me.  I  might  be 
mistaken ;  but  a  sudden  shock  agitated  my  heart,  and  had 
he  looked  longer  upon  me,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  ob- 
served my  confusion,  for  I  felt  the  blood  rise  to  my  very 
brow. 

"  My  father  next  proceeded  to  trace  the  progress  of 
sin ;  to  mark  its  rise  in  the  heart,  its  gradual  growth  in 
solitude,  and  during  the  hours  of  midnight,  of  sSence,  and 
secrecy,  and  its  advancement  to  strength  and  firmness, 
Qtting  the  mind  to  meet  the  first  opportunity  of  seduction 
^hich  the  arch  tempter  may  have  prepared:  for  lust, 
>hen  it  hath  conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when 
It  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  In  this  part  of  his 
discourse,  the  faithful  pastor  endeavoured  to  correct  the 
commonly-received  opinion  of  the  operation  of  tempta- 
tion by  surprise.  *  My  experience  and  knowledge  of  life, 
little  as  it  has  been,'  said  he,  ^  has  convinced  me  that  sin 
seldom  subdues  by  surprisals,  and  through  the  power  of 
a  sudden  temptation.  The  holy  and  prepared  mind,  the 
heart  which  is  strong  in  the  Lord,  will  not  suddenly  fall 
under  sin.  Where  temptation  overcomes  by  violence,  or 
seems  so  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  the  soul  is  already  pre- 
pared to  be  thus  subdued.  Let  him  that  has  fallen  look 
to  his  heart,  and  ask  these  questions — ^Wbat  was  the  state 
of  my  heart  before  this  fall  1  was  I  walking  humbly  with 
my  God  ?  was  I  desirous  of  inward  purity  ?  in  whom  did 
I  place  my  confidence?  where  were  my  affections?' 

"  I  remember  litile  more  of  this  discourse,  what  I  had 
already  heard  made  me  sufiiciently  uneasy;  and  I  was 
lost  in  a  train  of  bitter  reflections  till  the  discourse  was 
concluded  and  the  catechizing  commenced.  We  were  all 
in  our  places  as  we  had  sat  during  the  discourse,  rising 
only  to  answer  as  addressed  by  my  father,  when  sudden- 
Y  a  step  was  heard  in  the  porch,  and,  the  moment  afler- 

D2 
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wards,  a  young  gentleman  entered  the  church,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  tother  end  of  it,  where,  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  reading-desk,  he  turned  round  and  gazed  on 
the  congregation. 

"  It  was  not  necessary  to  tell  us  that  this  stranger  was 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  lodge ;  his  air  and  manner 
marked  too  well  his  high  breeding,  and  the  peculiar  ele- 
gance of  his  person,  and  expression  of  his  countenance, 
led  me  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  the 
duke  de  Nemours.  His  hair  was  light  and  without  pow- 
der, his  features  finely  formed,  his  eyes  briUiant;  and 
though  he  did  not  snule,  there  was  a  something  in  the 
movement  of  his  lips  which  led  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
scarcely  restrained  from  so  doing  by  the  sacredness  of  the 
place  and  his  sense  of  good-manners.  My  father  was 
aware  of  his  presence ;  but  made  no  other  variation  in 
his  general  manner,  than  by  putting  all  the  questions  to 
the  young  men  rather  than  to  the  young  women  then 
present. 

'^  When  the  catechizing  was  finished,  my  father  de- 
scended from  his  desk,  and  was  accosted  very  politely  by 
the  stranger,  tvho  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  what  he 
had  heard,  and  being  politely  an&wered,  accompanied  us 
from  the  church. 

^^  My  mother's  grave  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
church.  We  had  planted  sweet  thorns  and  roses  round 
it.  In  order  to  avoid  the  crowd,  as  I  went  out  of  the 
porch,  I  had  stepped  a  little  aside  from  the  common  path, 
and  was  treading  near  this  sacred  repository  of  my  pa- 
rent's ashes.  Suddenly  I  felt  my  steps  arrested,  and  found 
that  my  clothes  were  caught  by  the  thorns.  I  stopped 
to  disentangle  myself  and  in  so  doing  a  thorn  pierced 
my  hand.  The  pain  caused  a  further  delay ;  and  as  I 
pressed  my  fingers  on  the  wound,  being  still  detained  hy 
the  thorny  the  young  stranger  observed  ray  situation, 
and,  comll%  to  my  help,  he  set  me  free,  but  not  until  my 
gown  was  torn,  and  the  fairest  branch  of  the  sweet  thorn 
broken  from  the  stem. 

"This  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  speaking  to  the 
comte  de  Barfleur,  (for  it  was  no  other  than  my  future 
husband  whom  I  then  beheld,)  and  I  have  often  reflected 
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with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread  on  the  occasion  of  oui 
first  meeting. 

"  The  comte  de  Barfleur  accompanied  my  father  to  his 
house  'y  but  during  the  walk  said  Uttle  to  me.  As  he  lin- 
gered a  little  at  the  door  of  the  house,  my  father  invited 
him  in,  at  the  same  time  giving  me  a  look  by  which  I 
understood  that  I  was  to  make  my  retreat.  I  accordingly 
went  to  iny  room. 

^'  I  have  said  something  of  the  general  state  of  my  feel- 
mgs,  and  could  add  much  more ;  but  I  now  refrain :  in- 
d^  they  were  then  of  so  mixed  and  complicated  a  na- 
ture, that  they  would  be  most  difficult  to  define.  They 
were  such,  however,  as  made  me  shed  tears ;  for  there 
was  a  struggle  in  my  mind — a  struggle  between  right 
and  wrong;  there  being,  on  one  side,  a  natural  desire  of 
doing  well  and  acting  virtuously,  and  on  the  other,  an 
ardent  longing  after  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  this 
world.  I  use  the  word  natural  in  this  place,  because  I 
am  well  convinced  that  there  was  no  superiority  of  grace 
in  the  feelings  I  indulged ;  for  they  had  a  reference  only 
to  the  good  opinion  of  men,  the  desire  of  honour,  and  the 
dread  of  censure.  The  very  heathens  are  a  law  unto 
themselves,  their  consciences  approving  or  disapproving 
their  actions :  but  grace  exercises  a  re  forming  and  cleans- 
ing power  over  the  heart,  and  aids  us  to  act  as  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  with  a  view  to  his  approval  or  censure.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of  my  feelings,  I  was 
certainly  very  unhappy,  and  sat  weeping  awhile  in  my 
chamber ;  till  at  length,  being  restless,  I  came  into  the 
gallery  which  was  before  my  window,  on  the  side  of  the 
house  that  commands  a  prospect  of  the  dingle,  and  high 
grounds,  and  woods,  and  downs,  where  the  lodge  was 
situated.  There,  to  my  sjarprise,  I  saw  the  young  stran- 
ger, who,  having  taken  leave  of  my  father,  was  slowly 
passing  through  the  garden  towards  the  dingl|^  His  hand 
was  upon  the  wicket,  which  opened  from  the  garden  to 
the  dingle,  at  the  moment  I  entered  the  balcony ;  and  as 
he  turned  to  give  a  parting  look  at  the  cottage,  he  be- 
held me.  Swift  as  an  arrow  he  instantly  returned,  and 
addressed  me  as  I  stood  above  him.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  h6  might  say ;  most  certainly  his  words 
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were  couched  in  those  terms  of  gallantry  which  -ant 
oflen  so  pleasing  to  our  sex,  though  used  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  ceremony. 

"  I  had,  however,  been  always  addressed  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity,  and  was  therefore  more  affected  by 
this  high  tone  of  courtesy  than  one  would  have  been 
who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  it.  J  have  no  doubt 
but  my  manner  was  more  than  sufficiently  encouraging, 
for,  as  he  took  his  leave,  he  expressed  his  hope  of  soon 
seeing  me  again ;  then  leaving  me,  I  saw  him  passing  up 
the  wood-walks  in  his  way  to  the  place  of  his  temporary 
abode. 

"  When  I  met  my  father  in  the  afternoon,  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  how  he  liked  his  visiter.  He  answered,  that 
had  he  not  previously  heard  of  him  as  connected  with 
bad  company,  he  should  have  thought  better  of  him ;  'as 
it  is,'  he  said, '  I  can  only  hope  the  best ;  but  it  is  a  pity, 
that  the  son  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  (for  such  I  find  he  is,)  should  be 
found  in  such  society.'  Here  the  matter  dropped  as  far 
as  my  father  was  concerned ;  but  not  so  with  me. 

"  There  was  an  old  shepherd,  who  resided  in  a  cottage 
bordering  on  the  alp  where  the  lodgfe  was  situated,  who. 
being  confined  by  the  rheumatism  to  his  cabin,  had 
been  for  some  weeks  the  patient  of  good  Madame  d'Esten, 
who  visited  him  most  days,  carrying  him  such  sustenance 
and  medicines  as  he  mdflt  needed. 

"  On  the  day  following  thie  Sabbath,  the  good  old  lady 
was  preparing  to  pay  her  diiiiy  visit,  when,  observing  her 
intentions,  I  offered  to  take  her  place ;  and  not  being  sus- 
pected of  any  other  view  than  that  which  I  confessed,  my 
offer  was  accepted,  and  after  our  early  dinner,  I  set  off 
with  my  little  basket  on  my  arm,  and  wearinff  my  usual 
arge  straw  hat.  The  evening  was  warm,  and  my  father 
being  engaged  in  his  study,  and  knowing  that  I  should 
not  be  missed,  I  lingered  on  my  way,  scarcely  acknow- 
ledging my  purpose  to  my  own  mind.  I  had  with  me  a 
little  dog  as  my  only  companion ;  and  probably  a  stran- 
ger with  no  more  than  ordinary  penetration  would  have 
seen  nothing  in  my  person,  my  manner,  and  my  figure, 
but  simplicity  and  innocence. 

"Thus  accoutred,  and  thus  accompanied,  I  passed 
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through  the  garden  and  descended  into  the  glen,  winding 
my  way  among  the  wood-walks,  till  having  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  glen,  I  began  to  ascend ;  all  without  me  was 
paradise,  and  Si  within  was  wild  confusion.  I  still  pro- 
ceeded through  the  shady  coverts^  till  I  had  ascended 
higher  than  the  wood,  and  passed  beyond  the  belt  of  pines 
which  encompassed  the  alp  on  which  the  lodge  was  situ- 
ated. I  then  pursued  a  narrow  stony  path,  which  led  still 
further  upwards  towards  the  shepherd's  cabin,  and  attain- 
ed an  eminence  formed  by  a  shelf  of  the  rocky  hills,  from 
which  I  could  look  down  over  the  pines  upon  the  lodge, 
and  see  the  whole  valley  extended  at  my  feet.  From  this 
lofty  site,  I  ^could  discern  the  snowy  mountains,  which 
appeared  more  boldly,  more  eminently  magnificent ;  the 
bases  being  discernible,  and  their  peaks  appearing  still 
more  lofty  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  from  the 
lower  regions.  Again  I  continued  my  steps,  and  winding 
round  the  base  of  a  conical  rock,  I  at  length  reached  the 
shepherd's  hut ;  and  finding  the  old  man  seated  at  his  door, 
I  presented  him  with  what  I  had  brought,  and  was  with- 
drawing, ^hen,  looking  kindly  at  me,  *  Fair  shepherdess,', 
he  said,  '  beware  of  the  wolves  which  beset  these  soli- 
tudes; methinks  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  seen  old  madame  on  this  occasion,  than  such  a  one 
as  you.' 

"  I  did  not  pretend  to  misunderstand.the  old  man,  nor 
was  I  oflended :  but  I  answered,  *  Fear  not,  my  good  friend; 
I  will  take  care  of  myself.' 

"'Take  care  of  yourself  1'  he  repeated:  'poor  child! 
you  are  but  in  a  dangerous  way,  believe  me,  lady,  if  you 
have  none  other  to  teke  care  of  you.' 

"  I  turned  away  as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  gave  him 
a  smile.  I  had  known  this  old  man  from  infancy,  and 
Uttle  did  I  then  think,  that  this  parting  smile  would  be  the 
last  courtesy  I  should  ever  show  him. 

"  The  sun  was  descending  as  1  came  down  the  hill,  and 
its  golden  rays  were  sinking  beneath  the  horizon  as  I 
again  entered  within  the  shades  of  the  belt  of  pine. 
Through  these  I  slowly  passed,  and  was  aware  of  the 
sudden  change  in  the  light,  as  the  disk  of  the  sun  became 
entirely  concealed  behind  the  mountains,  leaving  only  a 
brilliant  gilding  on  the  tops  of  the  woods.    At  that  mo- 
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ment  the  breeze  blew  fresher.  I  was  precisely  in  that  part 
of  the  grove  nearest  to  the  lodge ;  and  I  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  looking  towards  it,  and  trying  if  I  could  discern 
any  individuals  in  the  portico  or  verandah. 

"  The  murmur  of  rural  sounds  which  arose  from  the 
valley  was  dying  away  as  the  evening  advanced,  th« 
song  of  birds  had  ceased,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cows  be- 
longing to  the  cottagers  had  almost  died  away;  all  be- 
came still  but  the  beatings  of  my  wayward  heart :  for  I 
knew  that  I  was  doing  wrong  by  lingering  in  this  place^ 
and  yet  I  could  not  resolve  to  leave  it.  The  night  ad- 
vanced, the  shades  became  deeper ;  and  suddenly  I  saw 
the  whole  lodge  illuminated,  while  strains  of  sweet  mu 
sic,  as  if  proceeding  from  horns  and  clarinets,  reached 
my  ear. 

"  If  I  had  been  fixed  to  the  spot  before  this  by  the 
power  of  my  wayward  fancies,  I  felt  now  more  ai?d  more 
riveted  to  the  place.  I  stood  listening  in  eager  attention, 
I  know  not  how  long,  neither  can  I  say  how  long  I  might 
have  staid,  whefi  suddenly  I  was  startled  by  the  barking 
of  my  dog.  A  moment  afterwards  I  heard  approaching 
steps,  and  not  waiting  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  these 
sounds,  I  quitted  the  tree  against  which  I  had  been  lean 
ing,  and  fled  towards  home,  and,  as  it  happened,  in  the 
precise  direction  from  which  the  person  was  approach- 
ing, although  the  winding  course  of  the  wood-walks  had 
in  some  degree  misled  my  ear. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  I  was  presently  brought  close 
to  the  person  from  whom  I  meant  to  escape ;  and,  dark 
as  was  the  wood,  I  immediately  perceived  that  this  per- 
son was  no  other  than  the  young  stranger  whom  I  had 
seen  the  day  before. 

"  I  was  not  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
not  to  be  ashamed  at  being  thus  surprised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lodge ;  but  the  comte  soon  contrived  to 
restore  my  self-complacency,  and  even  to  bring  me  to 
acknowledge  that  there  would  be  a  chance  of  meeting 
me  another  time  in  this  same  place.  Thus  I  yielded  to 
temptation,  and  proceedied,  step  by  step,  from  one  offence 
to  another. 

"  The  comte  accompanied  me  to  the  gate  of  my  fe-  ' 
ther's  garden ;  but  there  he  took  his  leave,  \^ithout  at 
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tempting  to  come  in.  And  here  was  a  sufficient  proo^ 
had  I  n^ed  additional  proof,  that  he,  as  well  as  myself, 
was  sensible  he  was  doing  wrong ;  and  I  ought  to  have 
taken  his  resolution  of  not  entering  with  me  into  the 
house  as  a  hint  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  my  impru- 
dence in  being  with  him,  even  thus  accidentally  as  it 
seemed,  had  I  chosen  to  reflect  But  veilection  suited 
me  not  at  that  time.  I  entered  trembling  into  the  gar- 
den, and  looked  anxiously  towards  a  favourite  Mralk  of 
my  father's,  fearing  to  see  that  dear  parent  pacing  it  up 
and  down  in  a  meditative  mood,  as  he  often  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  while  waiting 
for  his  supper. 

^' But  ah!  I  needed  not  to  fear.  Alas!  alas !  this  sight 
I  thus  so  wickedly  dreaded  to  see  was  never  more  to  be 
seen  by  me.  Never,  never  from  that  hour,  did  your  foot- 
steps, my  beloved  father,  trace  your  accustomed  path  in 
your  beloved  garden,  or  visit  the  wood-walks  wild  in 
which  you  so  much  delighted.  I,  your  daughter,  dreaded 
to  see  you  in  your  usual  place ;  I  hoped  you  would  be  out 
of  my  way ; — and  my  wicked  desires  were  granted.  You 
had  already  lived  long  enough  for  your  child;  youi 
guardian  care  was  become  a  burden  to  her;  I  wished  tr 
be  relieved  from  it;  and  my  wish  was  granted. 

"  Oh,  sin !  sin !  how  dreadful  are  the  effects  of  sin ! — 
parricide  is  one  of  the  awful  evils  in  its  dreadful  train. 
Yet  I  did  not  murder  him :  no,  that  horror  was  spared 
me,  kindly  spared  me.  I  did  not  break  his  heart.  He 
knew  not  of  my  offences ;  he  believed  me  all  he  wished. 
It  was  the  stroke  of  love  which  terminated  his  existence 
— in  mercy  terminated  it,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  dis- 
honour of  his  child. 

"But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative  while  reason  and 
strength  are  left  me.  As  I  said  before,  I  saw  not  my  dear 
father  where  I  expected  to  see  him,  but  I  had  no  appre- 
hensions. I  went  to  the  house,  and  entered  the  little  ves- 
tibule, and  into  the  study ;  and  still  not  seeing  any  one,  J 
went  up  stairs,  hearing  voices  and  seeing  lights  above 
And  oh !  conceive  what  was  my  horror  and  amazement 
to  see  my  father  stretched  on  a  bed,  pale  and  deathlike, 
without  sensibility  or  motion,  madame  d'Esten  and 
others  being  gathered  around  him,  while  an  old  leech  01 
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nUage  doctor  was  in  vaia  endeavouring  to  draw  biMkd 
from  veins  whicli  had  been  deeply  opened  in  both  arms 
and  in  his  temple. 

''  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  refrain  from  utter- 
ing a  shriek  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  more  than  a  minute 
before  I  could  comprehend  what  all  this  meant,  or  could 
be  made  to  understand  that  my  poor  parent,  having  been 
praying  with  a  dying  man  in  the  village,  had  returned  to 
his  bouse  in  his  usu£d  health  to  all  appearance,  but  had 
not  sat  an  hour  in  his  study,  before  he  was  heard  to  call 
for  madame  d'Esten ;  and  ere  she  could  come  to  him,  he 
had  fallen,  apparently  without  life,  from  his  arm-chair 
upon  the  floor. 

'^  ^  And  has  he  not  spoken  since?' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  madame  d'Esten ;  '  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since  he  revived  a  little,  opened  his  eyes,  and  called 
for  his  daughter.' 

"  *  He  asked  for  me !'   I  exclaimed,  *  and  I  was ' 

Here  I  stopped:  I  could  utter  no  more;  but,  throwing 
myself  on  my  knees,  close  to  the  pillow  of  the  lifeless 
saint,  I  prayed,  I  supplicated,  I  besought,  I  frantically  be- 
sought, only  one  word — one  dying  wqrd — one  blessing — 
one  single  blessing.  And  O,  what  resolutions  did  I  then 
make !  how  did  I  deprecate  my  miserable  meeting  with 
the  comte,  and  the  frivolous,  the  guilty  conversation  in 
which  I  had  indulged  him !  ^  Had  I  returned  but  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  sooner,  my  father !  my  beloved  fa 
ther !'  I  said,  ^  and  I  might  have  had  thy  blessing !' 

"  As  I  proceeded  to  address  the  cold,  the  silent,  the 
speechless  frame  of  my  father,  on  which  death  had  now 
too  plainly  set  his  terrible  signet,  I  became  more  and  more 
frantic ;  and  when  the  persons  present  would  have  closed 
the  eyes  and  settled  the  limbs,  I  sprang  from  my  knees, 
clasped  my  arms  round  the  body,  and  was  relieved  by  a 
fit  of  total  insensibility,  from  which  I  did  not  recover  till 
the  surgeon,  who  had  been  sent  for  in  vain  for  my  poor 
father,  s^orded  me  some  relief  by  taking  a  quantity  of 
blood  from  my  arm. 

"  And  now,  my  child, — for  it  is  for  thee  I  retrace  these 
sorrowful  memorials, — I  must  be  spared  any  very  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  events  which  immediately  followed. 
My  beloved  father  was  committed  to  the  dust  by  the  side 
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of  .my  mother ;  and  some  months '  afterwards,  the  oomte 
.deiBarfleur,' having  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  me 
and  discovered  that  I  had  a  sense  of  honour  (to  use  the 
■word  in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning)  not  inferior  to 
«his;  own,  lised  such  means  to  induce  me  to  become  his 
wife,  that  I  consented,  and  was  led  by  him  to  the  altar  in 
the  village  church,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  many  of  my 
father's  friends,  and  directly  in  contradiction  to  the  opi- 
nion of  madame  d'Esten,  who  never  liked  the  comtu 
and  assured  me  that  I  could  have  no  prospect  of  happi 
ness  with  a  friend  of  the  marquis  de  Nemours. 

"  Immediately  on  my  marriage,  Madame  d'Esten  left 
the  valley,  and  I  was  taken  by  my  husband  to  the  lodges 
where  the  duke  and  his  companions  still  were,  though 
preparing  to  depart. 

^'  Since  my  poor  father's  death,  I  had  lived  in  great  re- 
tirement, and  had  never  been  introduced  to  the  duke  de 
Nemours,  or  to  any  of  the  fiimily  at  the  lodge,  the  inten- 
tions of  the  comte  respecting  me  not  being  generally  un* 
derstood  by  them.  I  never  shall  forget  the  uneasy  sen- 
sations which  I  experienced  at  the  moment  in  which  t 
kissed  the  cheek  of  madame  d'Esten,  and  hung  on  her 
maternal  breast — at  the  instant  in  which  I  was  about  to 
leave  her  and  the  house  of  my  fathers,  to  go  among 
strangers,  to  make  new  friends,  to  acquire  new  babits,  and 
to  e^q^rience  new  trials.  But  I  had  chosen  my  own  lot; 
U  was  a  h^iUiant  :one ;  uid  if  it  did  not  prove  a  happy 
one,  I  have  none  to  blame  so  much  as  myself. 

^  I  certainly  had  some  objection  to  go  to  the  lodge,  hav- 
mg  conceived  a  prejudice  against  its  inhabitants:  but  it 
seems  that  tiie  comte  wished  to  show  his  bride,  as  an  ex* 
cuse  for  doing  what  the  duke  had  called  a  very  foolish 
thing ;  and  as  he  assured  me  that  I  should  see  none  but 
persons  of  honourable  character  at  the  lodge,  I  consented 
to  his  wishes. 

''  I  had  been  told  that  there  were  several  ladies  in  the 
party ;  and  one  of  these  being  a  sister  of  the  duke,  and 
the  widow  of  a  nobleman  in  France,  and  the  others, 
wives  of  gentlemen  who  were  with  them  at  the  lodge,  1 
tried  to  think,  Uiough  against  conviction,  that  all  woidd 
be  well,  and  accompanied  my  husband  without  further 

opposition. 
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*^  It  was  in  that  lodge,  in  that  abode  of  splendid  viee 
and  misery,  that  I  first  made  my  entrance  into  high  life, 
and  first  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  happiness 
is  not  always  eombined  with  splendour,  and  that  fine 
manners  as  often  disguise  evil  passions  as  tiiey  add  to 
the  charm  of  better  feelings. 

*'  We  were  in  a  district  where  wheel  carriages  were  of 
little  use.  I,  therefore,  though  a  proud  and  noble  bride, 
left  my  father's  house  on  foot,  and  not  without  many 
tears.  Every  shrub  and  tree,  and  every  near  and  distant 
prospect,  reminded  me  of  some  scene  of  childhood,  and 
of  some  dear  friend  from  whom  I  must  now  be  for  ever 
parted  on  earth.  When  we  had  passed  the  dingle,  and 
come  out  on  the  alp  in  front  of  the  lodge,  I  was,  however 
speedily  reminded  of  my  new  honours,  for  the  duke  de 
Nemours,  and  all  the  noble  party,  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us  in  the  portico.  I  was  saluted  with  a  sound  of 
horns,  clarinets,  and  other  music ;  and  a  teind  of  the  fe- 
male servants  of  the  lodge  (among  whom  were  the  two 
women  who  were  my  chief  attendants  during  my  second 
visit  to  this  dreadful  place)  were  prepared  to  strew 
flowers  in  my  path,  being  themselves  dressed  in  white, 
and  wearing  garlands  of  roses. 

'^  As  I  approached  the  portico,  the  duke  and  his  sister 
(who  was  any  thing  but  the  respectable  lady  .1  had  ex- 
pected to  see)  stepped  down  to  receive  me ;'  and,  while  I 
trembled  at  the  opinion  he  might  form  of  the  country 
girl  who  had  thus  risen  to  high:  degree,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  my  husband,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ^  Indeed, 
Theodore,  I  now  indeed  cannot  wonder ;'  adding  some- 
thing about  engagements  broken,  which  I  did  not  then 
understand,  but  which  I  afterwards  learned  referred  to 
some  contract  of  marriage  into  which  the  comte  had  en 
tered  before  he  left  France. 

"  Such  was  my  reception  from  the  duke,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  first  fashion,  and  who  possessed  a  physi- 
ognomy which,  for  animation  and  variation  of  expres- 
sion, would  afibrd  a  subject  for  coiistant  speculation  tr 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  deciphering  the  humat 
countenance,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  being  baffled  in  the 
attempt. 

"  Madame  de  Portalier,  sister  of  the  duke,  was  evi* 
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city  of  youth.  She  dressed  elaborately,  wore  many  or* 
naments,  was  highly  rouged,  and  had  a  freedom  of  mam* 
ner  which  would  instantly  have  put  me  on  my  guard  in 
my  intercourse  with  her,  had  I  been  under  the  influence 
of  any  thing  like  prudential  motives.  There  were  many 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  lodge;  but  as  they 
were  persons  with  whom  I  had  no  connexion,  I  have  but 
little  to  say  of  them. 

^  And  now  I  begin  to  feel  anew  a  distaste  for  gay  and 
pleasurable  life.  O,  how  flat  and  stale  do  all  those  scenes 
appear  in  the  review,  in  whieh  I  once  took  so  much  de- 
light !  Believe  me,  my  child,  that  the  most  gay  and  suc- 
cessful eourse  of  fashionable  and  worldly  life,  possesses 
no  charms,  and  yields  no  pleasures,  comparable  to  the 
substantial  joys  and  expansive  prospects  attending  the 
path  of  the  humble  and  lowly  Christian. 

"  Who  can  describe  the  vapidness,  the  sordid  feelings, 
the  languor  and  vexation,  which  accompany  the  life  of 
an  unconverted  man,  and  the  society  of  worldly  persons? 

"  But  to  return  to  facts.  I  was  led  into  the  lodge  in 
tfie  manner  I  described,  and  suddenly  found  myself  at 
the  height  of  my  wishes,  and  precisely  in  that  situation 
after  which  the  secret  desires  of  my.  heart  had  panted.  I 
was  now  brought  into  temptation,  which  I  had  never 
been  sufficiently  careful  to  avoid. 

"  As  I  beheld  the  glow  of  admiration  with  which  I  was 
received  by  every  one  present,  my  cheeks  flushed  with 
secret  triumph ;  and  I  ascended  the  steps  of  the  portico 
with  the  feelings  of  a  monarch  who  first  mounts  the 
throne  to  which  he  has  long  aspired.  The  next  moment, 
however,  just  as  the  duke  de  Nemours  was  preparing  to 
lead  me  into  the  house,  I  looked  back,  and  my  eye  fell 
upon  the  little  winding  path  which  led  to  the  cabin  of  the 
old  shepherd.  Swift  as  lightning  which  flashes  from  pole 
to  pole,  were  the  recollections  which  at  that  instant  dart* 
ed  through  my  soul.  My  father,  the  shepherd,  madame 
d'Esten,  every  scene  of  comparatively  innocent  childhood 
at  once  presented  themselves  to  my  view,  and  the  voice 
of  conscience  was  prophetic  and  painful.  A  tear  trem> 
bled  in  my  eye,  but  I  brushed  it  hazily  away,  and  stepped 
with  apparent  gaiety  into  the  large  hall  in  the  centre  of 
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the  building,  where  the  fiiscinations  of  novelty  soon  re- 
moved  those  painful  feelings  which  had  so  recently  oc- 
cupied my  mind.  In  common  with  all  unsanctilied  per- 
sons, I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  the  ideas  of 
magnificence  with  happiness,  and  I  regarded  at  that  mo- 
ment all  the  splendours  which  surrounded  n\e  as  so  many 
promises  of  future  enjoyment.-  I  was  led  through  the 
great  hall  by  the  duke,  mto  the  saloon  beyond.  This 
was  the  most  sumptuous  apartment  of  the  lodge.  Its 
brilliancies  are  indeed  faded,  the  worm  and  rust  have  now 
despoiled  them ;  but  it  had  then  been  but  lately  furnished, 
and  would  have  rivalled  some  of  the  most  splendid 
chambers  of  Versailles. 

'^I  was  seated  on  a  sofa  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
madame  de  Portalier  placed  herself  on  my  right  hand, 
and  the  duke  on  my  left ;  and  there  I  received  the  more 
particular  compliments  of  all  present,  until,  intoxicated 
by  vanity,  I  was  led  to  feel  that  I  was  then  only  begin- 
ning to  live,  and  that  all  with  whom  I  had  been  pre- 
viously conversant  had  treated  my  transcendent  merits 
with  a  degree  of  injustice,  which  I  should  have  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  their  eyes  had  been  blinded  by 
envy,  had  not  my  own  father  and  nurse  been  of  the 
number ;  but  how  can  envy  find  a  place  in  the  breasts  of 
such  dear  connexions  ?  A  splendid  feast,  a  pantomime 
in  a  small  theatre  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  lodge, 
and  a  ball,  concluded  this  memorable  day ;  and  I  arose 
the  next  morning  only  to  enjoy  a  participation  of  the 
same  pernicious  amusements. 

'^A  fortnight  was  spent  in  this  manner,  a  fortnight 
principally  devoted  to  me  by  all  the  splendid  company 
there  assembled ;  and  during  that  period  such  was  the 
delirium  of  my  feelings,  that  I  can  recollect  experiencing 
only  one  uneasy  day.  That  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  Sabbath  which  I  had  ever  spent  in  the  society 
of  unholy  persons. 

"  The  service  of  the  church  was  performed  that  day  by 
a  person  who  had  fulfilled  the  duties  ever  since  the  death, 
of  my  father,  a  young  pastor,  who  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  visiting  his  parents  in  the  village,  and  whom  I  had 
known  from  childhood. 

^'It  had  onze  been  thought  that  the  parents  of  this 
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young  man  hoped  for  a  connexion  with  our  famQy ;  bui 
how  this  matter  passed  off,  I  never  inquired,  being  totally 
indifferent  on  the  subject.  Probably  I  had  made  it  ap 
pear  by  my  manner,  which  was  generally  indLSerent  and 
naughty  to  those  whom  I  chose  to  think  my  inferiors, 
that  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accommodate  myself 
to  this  arrangement. 

^  The  village  bell  early  in  the  morning  first  awakened 
me  to  the  recollection  of  the  day.  I  was  being  dressed, 
and  the  window  was  open.  I  felt  an  indescribible  sen- 
sation, as  this  sound  vibrated  on  my  ear ;  and  when  re- 
leased from  the  hands  of  my  waiting-maids,  (for  I  had 
already  acquired  the  habit  of  being  served  by  others^)  I 
went  to  a  closet  within  my  room,  and  there  stood  for  a 
while  hearkening  to  the  sound,  which  I  could  not  but 
hear  distinctly,  although  it  was  mingled  with  the  crowins 
of  the  cock,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
the  noise  of  the  wind  amidst  the  trees. 

"  The  lower  regions  of  the  valley  lay  in  mist,  which 
the  sun  had  not  yet  had  power  to  dispel  5  but  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  and  the  snowy  mountains  beyond  were 
gloriously  illuminated.  The  ima^e  of  my  father  rose  be- 
fore my  mind,  and  I  remembered  nim,  as  I  had  oflen  seen 
him  at  this  hour  of  the  Sabbath,  taking  his  simple  break- 
fast, while  he  meditated  on  that  portion  of  Scripture  on 
which  he  proposed  to  speak  during  the  day:  musing,  yet 
not  morosely,  not  austerely ;  for  he  would  frequently 
communicate  his  thoughts,  and  thus  prepare  us  for  what 
we  were  to  hear  from  the  pulpit.  I  then  in  fancy  follow- 
ed him  to  his  church,  beheld  his  benignant  smile  on  all 
the  people,  his  humble  courtesies,  and  heard  his  tender 
pleadings  with  the  sinner,  his  enlightened  and  cheerful 
views  of  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  and  remembered 
his  look  of  paternal  love  when  by  chance  his  eye  fell 
upon  me.  These  recollections  were  indescribably  bitter 
to  me;  and  I  wept  so  abundantly,  that  I  was  glad  to  plead 
a  headach,  to  account  for  ray  non-appearance  in  the  sa- 
loon, where  the  party  generally  spent  the  morning  at  the 
billiard-table,  trie  trac,  or  in  some  such  trifles  as  are  in- 
vented for  the  destruction  of  time,  by  those  who  do  not 
recollect,  that  he  who  k  lis  time  may  at  last  be  found  to 
have  extended  the  sentence  of  death,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
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cerned,  even  into  eternity.    For  if  time  be  not  redeemed, 
eternity  must  remain  without  hQpe. 

^  My  husband  seemed  affected  with  my  indisi)08ition, 
(for  I  was  then  very  dear  to  him,  and  it  was  my  own 
fault  that  I  did  not  fa.  his  regard.  Ob,  I  was  in  this  most 
dreadfully  faulty !  but,  alas  \  in  what  relation  of  life  have 
I  not  been  so  ?)  He  acquiesced  in  my  remaining  quietly 
in  my  room  all  the  morning;  but  at  dinner-time  he 
pennmded  me  to  join  the  party,  and  as  •!  had  a  culpable 
backwardness  in  telling  him  wherefore  I  wished  to  be 
alone,  he  had  the  less  difficult  in  inducing  me  to  submit. 

"  As  I  looked  pale  when  I  appeared,  a  vast  deal  of 
sympathy,  too  great  for  the  occasion,  was  expressed ;  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  the  duke  and  his  sister 
devoted  themselves  to  me,  and  by  their  whispered  flat- 
teries rendered  this  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  evening 
I  had  spent  at  the  lodge. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  same  week,  we  all  left  the  valley, 
and  spent  our  next  SabbaUi  at  a  beautiful  village  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  There  we  parted ;  the  duke  and  his 
sister  proceeding  over  the  Simplon  to  Rome;  the  rest  of 
our  companions  passing  over  into  France ;  and  my  hus- 
band, with  me,  proceeding  through  the  Hauenstein  into 
the  German  territories,  where  we  proposed  to  linger 
awhilCj  taking  occasion  to  see  all  that  was  worthy  of 
notice  m  that  part  of  the  world. 

"Gay  as  I  had  been  at  the  lodge,  I  certainly  found  a 
relief  to  my  spirits  as  I  became  more  distant  from  all  that 
could  remind  me  of  home ;  my  conscience  became  more 
insensible,  and  I  found  more  amusement  for  my  thoughts. 

"We  staid  some  time  at  Baden,  Carlsruhe,  Cologne, 
and  several  other  places,  where  the  comte  met  with  ac- 
quaintance. In  these  towns  we  took  lodgings,  and  com- 
monly dined  in  public,  spending  many  of  our  evenings 
at  the  theatre,  and  in  other  pubUc  places.  It  was  at  Co- 
logne, however,  that  I  first  began  to  perceive  some  de- 
fects in  my  husband  which  I  had  little  suspected,  and 
which,  when  discovered,  I  made  no  attempts  to  correct, 
but  rather  increased  by  my  owti  imperious  carriage. 

"The  comte  was  evidently  not  a  man  of  good  temper 
This  first  appeared  towards  his  servants,  and  then  to  me, 
He  was  frequently  peevish,  and  inclined  to  jealousy  and 
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mspicion.  He  was  also  too  fond  of  games  of  hazard,  ai 
is  too  much  the  case  widi  his  countrymen  in  generaL 
This  I  might  have  observed  at  the  lodge;  but  it  was  not 
tfll  we  reached  Cologne,  where  he  found  some  old  com 
panions,  that  he  began  to  leave  me  in  an  evening  to  in- 
dulge this  dangerous  propensity. 

"  It  would  have  been  the  endeavour  of  a  good  wife  to 
draw  him  by  gentle  methods  from  tlus  dangerous  society* 
but  I  had  no  idea  of  iinnning  by  such  means.  The  duke 
de  Nemours  had  told  me  that  the  comte  might  consider 
himdelf  a  most  fortunate  man  in  having  aesa  me  first, 
and  thus  having  possessed  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
away  the  prize — ^insinuating,  that,  had  he  first  seen  me^ 
It  should  not  have  been  so.  These  were  mere  words  of 
eourse,  and  would  not  have  been  uttered  to  a  woman 
whom  the  duke  had  respected ;  but  they  tallied  so  entirely 
with  an  opinion  which  I  had  myself  conceived,  after  I 
had  been  a  few  days  at  the  lodge,  that  they  sunk  deeply 
mto  my  heart,  and  there  operated  like  subtle  and  deadly 
^ison.  With  this  opinion  of  myself,  I  was  prepared  to 
resent  every  thing  hke  neglect  on  the  part  of  my  hus- 
oand ;  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  our  first  disagreement 
At  Cologne. 

'^  This  disagreement,  however,  and  several  others,  pass- 
ed over  without  any  very  evident  diminution  of  regard, 
diough  I  believe  that  quarrels  between  married  persons 
always  tend  to  lessen  afiection.  We  proceeded  in  some 
degree  comfortably  together  till  our  arrival  in  Paris^ 
niuch  was  at  the  end  of  about  six  months  after  our  mar- 
riage. 

^'It  was  the  spring  time,  and  as  yet  not  very  hot,  when 

we  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  B- y  which  my 

husband  then  owned,  a  large  and  degant  house  in  the 
Fauxl)ouTgh  St  Honore,  the  back  of  which  looked  to- 
wards the  Champs  Elysees.  The  house  stood  far  back^ 
in  a  square  court,  surrounded  by  offices,  and  fix)nted  to- 
wards the  street  by  a  high  gateway  with  a  porter's 
(odge. 

'^  I  was  not  at  this  period  quite  so'great  a  novice  as  to 
be  much  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of  the  suit  of  state- 
rooms on  the  first  floor,  through  which  my  husband  led 
me  to  my  own  apartments  in  the  left  wing  of  the  house; 
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kis  own,  according^  to  the  French  custom,  hehig  distinet 
from  mine,  in  the  right.  My  apartments,  however,  con- 
sisted of  four  handsome  rooms,  beyond  which  were  the 
chambers  oi  my  women,  for  there  were  three  devoted  to 
my  service.  The  comte  also  informed  me  that  a  car- 
riage and  horses,  with  two  or  three  men-servants,  were 
to  be  entirely  at  my  disposal.  And  thus  I  priesently 
found  myself  established  in  a  mannerwhichi  had  scarcely 
ventured  to  imagine,  even  in  my  most  ambitious  dreams,' 
when  residing  under  my  parent's  rck)f. 

"My  husband,  during  our  travels,  had  given  me  some 
insight  into  the  state  of  his  own  family  and  their  origin. 
His  father's  family,  he  said,  were  anciently  of  Navarre, 
and  of  the  Reformed  religion,  much  attached  to  the  royal 
fiEimily.  One  of  his  ancestors  had  been  a  companion  of 
the  youth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  his  faithful  friend 
under  all  the  storms  of  early  life :  in  consequence  of 
which,  that  prince,  when  wielding  the  sceptre  of  France, 
had  enabled  him  by  his  bounties  to  procure  the  lands  of 
Barfleur,  from  which  the  family  took  their  title.  These 
lands  and  honours  had  descended  in  a  direct  line  to  his 
uncle,  by  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and  who,  when 
dying,  had  left  them  to  him  as  the  rightful  heir.  His  fa- 
ther, he  added,  possessed  a  small  estate  near  Pau,  and  had 
there  married  and  died  in  a  happy  and  peaceful  retire- 
ment, leaving  his  possessions  to  his  widow,  who  still  re- 
sided there  with  an  only  daughter,  a  widow  also.  Of*both 
these  ladies  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  adding,  that 
they  would  not  love  me  the  less  on  being  assured  tiiat  I 
was  of  the  Reformed  communion. 

" '  Not  only  am  I  in  my  heart  of  the  Reformed  Church,' 
I  replied,  'but  actually  belonging  to  it:  for  you  cannot 
suppose,  my  dear  Theodore,  that  I  could  ever  be  induced 
to  embrace  the  absurdities  of  popery  after  having  seen 
religion  divested  of  all  its  pompous  and  superstitious 
practices.' 

''  It  was  in  Germany,  in  one  of  the  protestant  states, 
where  this  conversation  took  place;  ai\d  my  husband 
smilingly  replied, '  Think  what  you  will,  Estelle,  and  be 
what  you  will  in  your  chamber ;  for  as  long  as  you  do 
not  obtrude  your  opinions  upon  others,  no  one  will  in 
terfere  with  you.    There  is  much  liberality  of  this  kind 
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now  in  Paris :  even  were  you  to  confess  that  yon  had  no 
religion  at  all,  none  will  find  fault  with  youi  Only  avoid, 
I  b^ech  you,  any  public  statement  of  your  sentiments ; 
it  will  be  drawing  down  opposition  on  yourself,  and  be 
putting  us  to  inconvenience.' 

">  But  surely,'  I  said,  *  you  do  not  think  religion  a  mat- 
ter of  total  indifference?'    * 

"  '  Perhaps  J  think  as  much  about  it  as  you  do,'  was  his 
reply.  -  'At  any  rate,  had  your  interest  in  these  matters 
been  very  great,  you  would  not  have  jpostponed  this  in- 
quiry after  my  sentiments,  till  so  many  months  after  our 
marriage.' 

"  I  was  vexed  and  angry  at  the  turn  which  was  given 
to  this  conversation,  and  no  doubt  showed  that  I  was  so, 
for  I  felt  my  cheeks  glow  with  shame. 

"  *  What !'  said  he,  '  are  you  displeased,  my  Bstelle,  at 
this  remark  ?  I  confess  that  it  was  a  homely  thrust,  but  1 
must  say  that  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not,  during  the  days 
of  courtship,  sift  me  too  closely  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
I  was  often  afraid,  I  own,  of  some  inquiries  on  this  head, 
and  was  thankful  that  it  did  not  then  happen  to  occur  to 
you  that  piety  was  a  necessary  qualification  in  the  hus- 
band of  a  pastor's  daughter.'  &o  saying,  be  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving  my  own  reflections 
to  be  my  companions. 

''  But  to  return  to  Paris,  and  my  establishment  there. 
We  were  no  sooner  settled  in  our  new  abode  than  we 
were  involved  in  one  continual  round  of  dissipation.  AH 
the  friends  of  the  comte,  and  many  who  knew  little  more 
of  him  than  his  name,  poured  in  upon  us.  My  history 
was  told  in  every  circle,  which  added  circumstances  of 
romance.  The  most  celebrated  artists  pressed  forward 
to  be  permitted  to  take  my  likeness :  and  my  picture  was 
every  where  to  be  seen  in  the  character  of  the  Estelle  of 
Florian.  The  beautiful  dauphiness,  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  had  scarcely  then  com- 
menced that  career  of  splendid  gaiety  which,  at  this 
time,  renders  her  the  admiration  of  one  party,  and  the 
suspected  object  of  another.  My  rank  entitled  mc  to  be 
pn^sente/1  to  her ;  and  at  this  presentation  she  received 
me  with  peculiar  af&bility,  and  expressed  her  opinion  to 
those  about  her,  that  report  had  not  deceived  her  re- 
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flpectmg  me,  at  the  satne  time  saying  that  i  was  worthy 
of  a  higher  rank  than  that  to  which  I  had  heen  tiius  un- 
expectedly raised. 

^'  All  this  inflated  my  vanity,  and  hastened  on  those 
follies  which  terminated  in  my  temporal  ruin. 

"  During  tiie  summer  months,  the  fashionable  company 
left  Paris,  and  there  was  some  little  cessation  of  folHes. 
Toward?  the  end  of  this  period,  I  was  confined  to  my 
apartments  for  some  time  by  a  slight  illness  y  hnd  be- 
fore I  could  agahi  appear  in  public,  I  was  blessed  in 
the  birth  of  a  son,  to  whom  we  gave  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore. All  that  was  tender  in  my  nature  was  excited  by 
this  infant.  O,  what  resolutions  did  I  make  di^nng  the 
first  few  happy  days  after  his  birth,  of  renouncing  aU  the 
empty  pleasures  of  vain  society,  and  of  devoting  my- 
self to  the  care  of  this  little  delicate  creature !  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  supposed,  after  a  few  days,  that  I  was 
of  too  delicate  a  constitution  to  nurse  my  bid^e  myself; 
and  though  I  pleaded  that  I  never  remembered  having 
had  a' day's  illness  in  my  life,  that  I  but  a  few  months 
past  could  climb  the  steepest  hills  without  fatigue,  and 
that  I  inherited  every  oUier  s3rmptom  of  the  strongest 
health,  the  decision,  went  against  me,  and  my  boy  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  hireling,  though  not  taken 
from  the  house. 

^  Being  thus  deprived  of  the  endearments  of  my  child, 
and  finding  that  every  day  he  became  more  and  more  at^ 
tached  to  his  nurse,  my  mind  again  turned  to  other  ob- 
jects ;  and  by  the  time  that  Paris  was  completely  filled 
again,  I  was  prepared  to  enter  with  new  ardour,  add  with 
unimpaired  bloom,  into  all  the  vapid  pleasures  of  this  gay 
and  licentious  city. 

^  It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  Paris  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  on  the  fece  of  the  earth  but  to  amuse  them- 
selves ;  and  their  amusements  are  so  extremely  childish, 
so  thoroughly  insipid,  so  perfectly  uninteresting  in  them- 
selves, that  a  serious  person  must  necessarily  inquire  what 
can  possibly  give  a  zest  amidst  the  fi:^eq«ent  repetition  of 
such  buffoonery.  The  French  are  not  a  stupid,  nor  even 
an  igfnorant  nation,  when  compared  with  many  others: 
how  then  is  it  possible  that  multitudes  of  them  should  pro- 
ceed, fromyear  to  year,  from  youth  to  manhood,  from  maik 
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hood  to  old  age,  in  one  contmued  round  of  yapid  amuse- 
ments, some  of  which  are  too  light  and  trifing  even  to 
amuse  a  child  at  a  common  merriment?  How  isr  this 
mystery  to  be  solved,  or  where  are  we  to  find  the  solution 
of  this  enigma  ?  Alas  I  I  am  but  too  well  enabled  to  give 
the  explanation.  It  is  the  love  of  admiration,  the  desire 
of  being  brought  forward  to  the  notice  of  the  other  sex, 
which  gives  the  power  to  these  enjoyments,  and  removes 
the  tender  susceptibility  of  the  wife  and  mother;  giving 
an  interest  in  scenes  which  otherwise  could  not  please 
for  a  moment  Were  marriage  held  in  higher  reverence 
in  France,  the  matrons  would  be  seen  no  longer  in  the 
gardens  of  midnight  carousal,  in  the  ball-room,  or  the 
theatre,  and  each  solitary  domicile  would  become  the  seat 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  the  nursery  of  domestic  vir- 
tues. Vanity,  and  the  desire  of  admiration,  is  the  secret 
spring  of  all  these  follies;  and  it  was  vanity,  and  vanity 
only,  which  led  me,  though  reluctantly,  to  give  up  my 
child  to  a  hireling  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  second, 
to  abandon,  every  evening,  that  home  where  I  might  at 
least  have  provided  for  his  comforts,  and  seen  that  all  his 
wants  were  duly  attended  to. 

"  In  proportion  as  I  entered  more  and  more  into  gaiety, 
my  husband  acquired  the  habit  of  seeking  his  own  plea- 
sures more  independently  of  me.  Had  he  always  been 
assured  of  finding  me  at  home  on  his  return  from  any 
engagement,  he  would  have  been  induced  to  come  home 
sooner,  and  stay  there  longer ;  had  he  always  found  me 
ready  to  administer  to  hi:  comfort,  which  I  should  have 
done  had  I  attended  to  m^r  duty,  he  might  seldom  have 
left  me,  and  my  good  qualities  might  have  held  that  heart 
which  had  been  attracted  by  the  unimportant  advantages 
of  mere  external  comeliness.  But  there  were  no  attrac- 
tions of  this  kind  in  the  house  of  my  husband,  and  there 
can  be  but  lit*le  wonder  if,  young,  and  thoughtless,  and 
unfixed  in  principles  as  he  then  was,  he  should,  after  a 
while,  become  perfectly  indifferent  to  a  woman  who  had 
never  evinced  any  good  qualities  as  a  daughter,  a  wife, 
or  a  mother. 

*'  In  the  mean  time  I  pursued  my  wild  career  of  gaiety, 
became  lavish  in  my  expenses,  and  though  not  absolutely 
what  the  world  would  call  criminal,  yet  pleased  with  flat 
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tery,  and  constantly  followed  by  a  cro^d  of  young  men, 
who  sought  to  obtain  that  regard  from  me,  which  fought 
only  to  have  possessed  for  him  to  whom  I  owed  the  du- 
ties of  a  wife. 

"  While  pursuing  this  wild  career  of  heartless  gaiety, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  religion  had  much  hold  of  my 
thoughts.  I  had  no  opportunities  of  attendance  on  public 
worship ;  and  I  very  soon  totally  neglected  all  attention  to 
it  in  private.  From  day  to  day  I  became  more  averse  to 
the  recollection  of  it,  and  by  degrees  such  an  insensibility 
obtained  over  my  heart,  that  my  conscience  entirely 
ceased  after  awhUe  to  reprove  me  for  my  neglect  of  the 
outward  forms. 

^^  Another  year  passed  away,  and  my  state  of  mind  pro- 
ceeded from  bad  to  worse  >  while  I  was  gradually  declin- 
ing in  the  esteem  of  my  husband,  rendering  myself  less 
and  less  necessary  to  his  happiness,  injuring  my  reputa- 
tion, and  contracting  heavy  debts. 

'^  At  the  end  of  this  year,  another  addition  to  our  fa 
mily  was  expected;  and  as  I  expressed  no  desire  what- 
ever to  perform  the  part  of  a  mother  to  this  infant,  my 
husband,  with  my  permission,  wrote  to  his  mother  in 
Navarre,  requesting  her  to  send  up  a  siiitable  nurse  for 
the  child. 

"  J  was  certainly  amazed  at  this  piece  of  foresight  in 
my  husband,  and,  without  opposing  the  measure,  I  sug- 
gested if  it  was  necessary  to  .send  so  far  for  a  nurse,  and 
whether  there  were  not  many  to  be  had  in  the  provinces 
much  nearer  the  capital. 

"He  replied,  that  he  had  reasons  for  what  he  did,  and 
these  reasons  presently  appeared;  for  shortly  after  the 
birth  of  our  second  son,  he  informed  me,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  send  both  the  children  to  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter at  Pau. 

"  I  was  astonished  and  offended  at  this  proposal,  but 
felt  it  not  as  a  mother.  However,  I  took  upon  me  to  op- 
pose the  measure  with  violence;  nevertheless,  as  the 
eomte,  when  excited,  was  fully  as  determined  as  mysd^ 
my  infant  children,  the  little  Theodore  and  Theophilus, 
were  sent  away  from  their  parents'  roof,  when  the  younger 
was  barely  old  enough  to  sustain  the  journey. 

"  I  had  deserved  this.    I  was  not  to  be  pitied ;  and  my 
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husband  !:iad  judged  wdl:  but  it  was  such  a  breaking  up 
of  domestic  union  as  even  I,  hardened  as  I  was,  could  not 
but  feel,  though  I  then  little  thought  that  the  XMurents  and 
children  who  were  then  together,  would  never  again  be 
assembled  on  earth.  For  the  visitation  which  was  ap- 
proaching the  hardened  mother,  neither  slumbered  nor 
sdept ;  and  though  the  dark  clouds  of  divine  displeasure 
had  not  excluded  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  yet  I  might 
have  beheld  those  clouds  on  the  verge  of  my  horizon,  and 
should  have  trembled  at  the  lightnings  with  which  they 
were  charged.  And  yet  in  wrath  the  Lord  remembers 
mercy.  My  little  fair  ones,  to  whom  I  had  refused  to  act 
the  part  of  a  mother,  were  not  to  be  left  destitute.  An- 
other and  a  bettei^home  was  prepared  for  them,  and  an- 
other and  a  better  mother.  Ah !  my  children !  Yet  who 
have  I  to  blame  but  myself? 

"As  the  carriage,  which  was  conveying  our  infait* 
children  from  our  presence,  passed  the  court  and  through 
the  gateway,  my  husband  and  I  were  left  standing  in  the 
portico  at  the  entrance  of  an  extensive  hall.  We  both, 
as  if  inspired  with  one  feeling,  remained  fixed  till  we 
could  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  carriage  no  longer ; 
after  which  we  turned  to  each  other,  and  I  was  about  to 
speak,  and  to  accuse  my  husband  of  cruelty,  when,  sur- 
veying me,  while  a  sarcastic  smile  appeared  on  his  counte- 
nance, he  moved  suddenly  round,  and  walked  off  to  wards 
that  side  of  the  house  which  contained  his  apartments. 
There  was  a  contempt  and  indifference  in  his  manner 
which  touched  me  to  the  quick ;  and,  being  overcome 
with  a  variety  of  miserable  feelings,  I  hastened  up  the 
magnificent  staircase  from  the  hall,  and  rushed  through 
my  own  room  into  the  apartment  which  had  been  vacated 
by  my  children  and  their  nurses.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  ihfit  forsaken  chamber,  I  stood  and  looked  around  me, 
as  if  desirous  of  cherishing  my  grief.  There  were  my 
children's  beds,  and  on  that  pillow  was  the  impression 
of  my  infant's  head.  There  was  a  little  bowl  of  milk  and 
bread,  and  the  very  spoon  with  which  my  little  Theodore 
had  been  playing  while  his  nurse  was  feeding  him.  A 
rose  of  lace  lay  on  the  table;  it  had  been  taken  from  the 
cap  of  Theophilus;  and  near  the  table  stood  the  empty 
cradle.    What  my  feelings  were  at  that  moment  I  cannot 
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dMcribe;  my  head  ttarobbed  and  grew  dissy,  and  had 
not  a  profiifflon  of  tears  relieved  me,  I  should  probably 
have  fainted.  Nevertheless,  my  sorrow  was  of  short  du^ 
ration.  I  was  engaged  that  evening  to  a  splendid  assem-r 
bly.  I  had  appointed  a  meeting  with  a  milliner,  about 
my  dress.  Some  disappointment  took  place  respecting  a 
trimming  on  which  I  had  set  my  heart;  and  this  little 
irritation  caused  such  a  diversion  in  my  feelings,  that  be- 
fore sunset  I  had  entirely  recovered  my  spirits,  and  was 
fully  prepared,  when  I  met  my  husband  at  dimier,  to  re- 
pay his  scornful  looks  with  interest. 

^  I  was  not,  however,  so  much  hardened,  as  to  hear 
without  pleasure  of  the  safe  arrival  of  my  children  at 
Fau,  and  of  their  improved  health  and  appearance  from 
tiie  change  of  au:. — From  that  period,*'!  was  engaged  in 
little  else  but  one  continued  round  of  dissipation ;  whUe 
*  an  increasing  neglect,  between  myself  and  my  husband 
became  so  decided,  that  we  seldom  met  excef^  in  com- 
pany, and  knew  as  little  of  each  other's  movements  as  if 
we  had  been  absolute  strangers. 

"  My  little  beloved  ones  had  been  at  Pan  about  twelve 
months,  and  I  had  frequently  heard  of  them  from  ma- 
dame  de  Laurans,  my  husband's  sister,  who  spoke  of 
them  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  affection  of  the  most 
tender  mother ;  and  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
being  in  such  careful  hands,  anxious  only  as  it  regarded 
myself  to  pursue  that  mode  of  life  which  I  had  chosen. 

^  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  incurred  various  debts  after  my  arri- 
val at  Paris.  Memorandums  of  these  debts  had  been 
sent  to  me  from  time  to  time,  to'which  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatever;  till  my  creditors  becoming  impatient,  at 
length  sent  their  bills  to  the  comte :  and  I  was  in  conse< 
quence  summoned  one  morning  into  his  library,  not  only 
to  receive  his  reproaches,  which  were  very  bitter,  but 
also  to  be  informed,  that  he  was  resolved  to  send  me, 
without  loss  of  time  or  delay,  to  his  mother  in  Navarre. 

"  Among  other  severe  reflections,  he  failed  not  on  this 
occasion  to  remind  me  of  my  humble  birth  and  the  ob- 
scurity of  my  education,  together  with  the  circumstance 
of  my  having  brought  him  no  fortune;  reproaching  me 
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«t  the  same  time  with  my  carelessness  as  a  mollier,  and 
vrantof  4fifection  as  a  wife. 

^  It  was  in  yain  for  me  to  attempt  to  shake  his  purpose 
of  sending  me  into  retirement;  no  man  was  more  firm 
than  the  comte  when  once  resolved ;  and  I  was  dismissed 
his  presence,  with  a  command  to  be  prepared  for  my 
journey  the  next  morning. 

'<  I  spent  the  whole  of  that  night  in  weepmg ;  but  early 
ifi  the  morning  the  travelling  carriage  was  rcMly,  and  my 
hifisband  prepared  to  hand  me  into  it,  which  he  did,  with 
a  coolness  that  entirely  deprived  me  even  of  the  power, 
of  expostulation.  As  the  carriage  was  about  leaving, 
he,  however,  told  me  that  I  should  pjrobably  meet  his 
sister  at  Touknise :  a  eireumstance  which  gave  me  some 
satisfection ;  at  the  same  time  it  proved  to  me  that  this 
plan  of  .banishing  me  &om  Paris  had  not  been  suddenly 
adopted. 

"  The  few  first  days  of  my  journey  were  exceedingly 
wretched.  I  was  leaving  Paris  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
precisely  at  the  time  when  it  abounds  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  pleasures,  and  at  a  period  of  my  life  in  which 
I  believed  my  external  charms  were  at  their  highest  per- 
fection. I  vcaa  ignorant  also  of  the  intended  term  of  my 
banishment ;  I  was  highly  incensed  at  my  husband ;  and 
thought  that  I  had  b^n  used  with  indignity,  in  havuig 
no  other  companions  of  my  journey  than  my  maid  and 
an  old  valet  de  chambre,  who  seemed  to  possess  more'^of 
my  husband's  confidence  than  I  could  boast  I  cried, 
railed,  and  bemoaned  myself,  without  intermission,  till 
we  arrhred  Bt  Toulouse,  where  I  expected  to  meet  my 
sister-in-law,  and  did  not  allow  myself  to  derive  the 
slightest  comfort,  even  from  the  prospect  of  beholding 
my  little  infants. 

"  Ah !  what  would  I  now  give  for  the  opportunities  1 
then  had  ?  I  refer  to  the  opportunities  of  restoring  a  re- 
putation which  was  not  then  past  recovery ;  the  hope  of 
seeing  my  children,  and  enjoying  their  presence;  the 
chances  of  reconciliation  with  my  husband,  which  I  then 
had ;  the  means  of  obtaining  the  regard  of  his  excellent 
mother  and  sister ;  and  becoming  the  happy  wife  and 
parent  1  nowtsan  never  be.  But  I  v^ued  not  the  blessings 
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which  were  then  within  my  reach ;  I  pieferred  infamy 
to  virtue ;  and  I  have  received  my  reward.  But  I  will  not 
anticipate:  too  soon  will  the  horrors  of  my  tale  unfold 
themselves,  and  too  soon  shall  I  appear  to  be  what  indeed 
1  was,  the  most  perversely  wicked  and  abandoned  of  the 
y  human  race. 

"  At  Toulouse  I  met  not  Madame  de  Laurans  as  I  had 
expected,  a  slight  indisposition  had  prevented  her  from 
undertaking  the  journey ;  but  lest  I  should  be  disappoint- 
ed, she  had  sent  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  a  discreet 
and  gray-headed  man,  to  conduct  me  to  the  end  of  my 
journey,  to  apprize  me  of  the  welfare  of  my  children, 
and  to  assure  me  of  a  joyful  reception. 

"  After  leaving  Toulouse,  I  became  more  tranquil  in 
my  mind ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  approached  nearer  my 
children,  I  began  to  think  of  them  with  more  affection. 

"  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse  that  I  first 
obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  Pyrenees :  but  when  I  ar- 
rived at  Tarbes  I  was  deeply  affected ;  for  here  I  beheld 
again  all  those  pleasing  features  in  the  landscape  which 
render  my  native  country  a  second  paradise.  Here  I 
witnessed  the  water  pouring  through  the  streets,  and  im- 
parting that  freshness  and  purity  which  were  connected 
in  my  early  ideas  with  much  enjoyment.  The  Pj^renees 
indeed  appear  not  so  bold  and  magnificent  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.  There  are  fewer  of  the  sparkling 
peaks  which  seem  to  pierce  the  very  clouds ;  but  the  gen- 
tler jeatures  of  a  mountainous  region ;  the  ^^reen  and 
shadowy  valleys,  the  pine-crown^  heights,  the  lively 
cascades,  airy  pasture  grounds,  and  rocky  dells,  are  all 
exhibited  in  equal  perfection  as  among  the  Alps ;  and  in 
no  country  in  the  world  are  the  milk,  the  vegetables,  the 
strawberries,  and  the  raspberries,  more  dehcious  than  in 
that  charming  region. 

"From  Tarbes  we  proceeded  to  Pau,>the  birth-place 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  former  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Navarre.  I  will  not  do  myself  the  injustice  to 
say  that  my  heart  did  not  beat  high  as  I  approached  the 
residence  of  my  children,  and  that  I  did  not  thuik  the 
passage  from  Tarbes  particularly  tedious. 

"  The  sun  was  nearly  set,  and  the  evening  refreshingly 
cool,  as  we  approached  the  walls  of  Pau.    The  house  of 
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my  mother-in-law  and  the  birth-place  of  my  husband, 
was  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  situated  in  a  line  with 
the  Esplanade.  As  we  drew  near  to  it,  my  attendant, 
the  old  steward,  called  my  attention  to  certain  venerable 
towers  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
kings,  a  Gothic  edifice  crowned  with  small  cupolas,  such 
as  I  had  often  seen  represented  in  old  tapestry.  On  the 
opposite  side  was  a  loug  range  of  the  Pyrenees^  not  in- 
deed appearing  in  their  boldest  forms,  but  exquisitely 
arranged  in  dSle  and  upland,  intersected  by  numerous 
waterfalls,  meeting  together  in  the  valley,  and  forming 
an  extensive  lake,  which,  together  with  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  banks,  furnished  a  scene  which  reminded  me 
in  no  faint  manner  of  the  lovely  Lake  of  Leman  and  the 
mountains  of  Savoy  I  had  visited  with  so  much  delight 
in  the  early  part  of  my  married  life. 

"  Thischarming  spot,  which  revived  the  remembrances 
of  past  days,  affected  me  even  to  tears,  and  I  was  still 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  when  the  carriage  sud- 
denly stopped  before  an  old  gateway,  through  the  arch- 
way of  which  I  beheld  a  formal  but  highly  cultivated 
garden,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  orange  and 
almond  trees,  an  old-iashioned  mansion,  with  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  folding-doors,  which  were  open.  One 
minute  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  steps ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  alighted,  before  a  venerable  lady  appeared,  lead- 
ing a  lovely  child  by  the  hand,  being  followed  by  a 
younger  lady,  who  bore  in  her  arms  an  infant  of  about 
sixteen  months  old.  O,  what  a  sight  was  this !  Once  and 
again  I  fixed  my  ardent  gaze  on  each  infant  countenance 
as  I  ascended  the  steps ;  and  I  presently  found  myself 
seated  on  a  sofa  in  a  large  old  hall,  and  the  ladies  on  each 
side  of  me  with  my  lovely  children  in  their  arms. 

"  O !  had  I  then  possessed  a  hulnble,  contrite,  and  bro- 
ken spirit,  all  might  have  been  well  with  me  I  It  was  not 
too  late :  I  had  not  then  lost,  irretrievably  lost,  my  hus- 
band's respect ;  his  affections  might  then  have  been  re 
trieved ;  my  errors  had  then  been  comparatively  venial : 
they  had  been  such  as  the  world  would  have  forgotten 
But  what  has  been  my  conduct  since?  O!  miserable, 
wretched,  unfortunate,  perverse  woman  that  I  hav&beeni 
Alas !  alas !  my  children !  were  not  vour  charms,  my  iit- 
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tile  UoomiMg  ones,  sufficient  to  withdraw  xne  from  Hm 
allurements  of  the  world?  What  had  this  earth  to  bestow 
equal  in  attractions  to  your  enchanting  smiles,  your 
sweet  and  innocent  caresses  ?  Where  could  I  expect  to 
see  beauty  like  that  of  my  lovely  boys  ?  Where  could  1 
hear  music  like  the  melting  tones  of  your  tender  voices? 

"  The  kindness,  however,  of.  my  venerable  mother-in- 
law,  who  still  retained  the  traces  of  past  beauty,  and 
whose  carriage  was  that  of  the  finished  gentlewoman, 
fOled  me  for  the  moment  with  gratitude ;  and  I  was  inex- 
pressibly affected  by  the  presence  of  my  attractive  chil- 
dren.  But  1  was  less  pleased  with  madame  de  LaTurans, 
and  fiincied  that  there  was  a  certain  severity  in  her  man- 
ner, which  made  me  shrink  from  her  observation.  Ma- 
dame de  Laurans  had  known  many  sorrows,  and  the 
effects  of  past  afflictions  still  rested  on  her  countenance. 
Her  face  was  much  disfigured  by  the  small-pox,  aQd  this 
circumstance  undoubtedly  rendered  her  appearance  less 
prepossessing ;  yet  her  smile,  was  sweet,  and  her  eyes 
were  expressive. 

^'I  was  much  fetigued  with  my  journey,  and  therefore 
Was  glad  to  retire  to  rest  at  an  early  hour.  My  mother 
and  sister  led  me  to  my  room,  which  was  a  large  Gothic 
chamber  at  the  end  of  a  gallery ;  and  before  they  took 
leave  of  me,  they  assured  me  of  their  regard,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  1  should  be  happy  with  them.  I  ex- 
pressed my  sense  of  their  kindness  to  my  children,  and 
told  tliem  how  much  I  had  been  delighted  with  their  ap- 
pearance; adding,  that  although  I  had  regretted  my 
separation  from  them,  I  was  now  convinced  that  it  had 
been  for  their  good. 

"*I  rejoice,'  replied  madame  de  Laurans,  'I  rejoice, 
my  sister,^  that  you  are  in  this  way  of  thinking.  You,' 
she  added, '  as  a  daughter  of  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  must  be  sensible  of  the  importance  of  early  re- 
ligious instructions,  and  of  good  examples  set  before  chil- 
dren. The  manners  of  Paris  are  corrupt ;  and  it  is  I  fear 
scarcely  possible  to  educate  children  in  humble  Christian 
habits,  in  a  situation  whbre  aU  around  them  are  more  or 
less  polluted.  Its  pleasures  and  vices,'  added  she,  '  are  a 
mighty  vortex,  which  draws  in  all  that  come  within  its 
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.nfluence.    I  have  yet  seen  none  who  have  been  able  to 
escape  it.' 

^'  The  look  she  gave  as  she  spoke  seemed  to  pierce  me 
to  the  heart,  and  I  averted  my  eyes  from  her. 

"My  mother  sighed,  and  took  my  hand.  'My  daugh- 
ter,' she  remarked,  '  speaks  with  emphasis,  but  it  is  be- 
cause she  feels  what  she  says.  O,  Estelle !  wife  of  my 
aon,  and  mother  of  my^  darling  little  ones !  there  is  one 
circumstance  of  my  life,  the  remembrance  of  which 
makes  me  miserable.  Your  husband,  my  beloved  Theo- 
dore, at  ten  years  of  age  was  precisely  the  son  a  mother's 
heart  might  approve^  a  promising,  pious^  lovely  boy.  At 
that  time,  iroin  worldly  motives,  J  was  induced  to  con- 
sign him  to  the  charge  of  an  uncle ;  and  what  is  he  now? 
not  indeed  a  base  or  dishonourable  character,  but  not  the 
simple  Christian  I  hoped  he  would  continue  to  be — not 
the  character  I  hope  to  see  his  sons  at  his  age,  should  I 
be  permitted  to  live  so  loag.  And  yet,'  she  added, '  and 
yet,  I  have  hope  for  my  'fiieodore.  He,  indeed,  knows 
what  is  right.  And  if  he  did  not  honour  the  Christian 
and  thie  Reformed  religion,  would  he  have  consigned  his 
children  to  his  sister's  care  ?  would  he  have  sent  them  to 
this  ancient  seat  of  the  Reformed  duirch,  to  diis  place 
whiere  the  former  monarchs  of  NaTame  maintained  their 
simple  and  holy  creed  in  the  very  midst  of  papacy? 
Surely  thid  is  a  token  for  good  in  onr^heloved  Theodore !' 

"To  all  this  I  could  make  nor auBwer:  every  word  ut- 
tered by  the  old  lady  filled  me  with  shame;  and,  when 
the  ladies  left  the  room,  1  yielded  without  restraint  to 
my  painful  feelings.  ^    : 

'^  Had  I  then  resolved  to  turn  to  my  God,  all  would 
have  been  well  with  me,  as  I  before  observed ;  but  cd- 
though  the  feelings  I  was  the  subject  of  for  some  days 
af^  I  arrived  ^it  Pau,  were  certainly  similar  to  the  fruits 
of  penitence,  yet  they  were  no|^  that  repentance  which 
needeth  riot  to  be  repented  of. 

"  But  ah !  how  my  heart  sinks  within  me,  when  I  re- 
flect upon  that  time.  What  happiness  might  I  have  en- 
foyed  in  Navarre,  had  my  mind  been  in  a  humble  and 
loly  state;  especidly  when  a' short  time  after  my  ar- 
rival I  received  a  kind  letter  from  my  husband,  at  least 
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Buch  a  letter  as  I  might  have  built  the  hcpes  of  a  hap^i^ 
reconciliation  upon.  But,  such  was  the  disposition  of  my 
heart  on  that  occasion,  his  kindness  rather  served  to  raise 
my  hopes  of  being  speedily  restored  to  the  gay  life,  the 
exclusion  from  which  I  so  much  resetted,  than  tended 
to  settle  me  in  the  situation  to  which  I  had  been  con* 
ducted. 

"  My  recollections  of  Navarre  produced  the  mingled 
sensations  of  regret,  of  deep  regret,  and  of  pleasure,  and 
would  readily  furnish  subjects  for  volumes.  How  has  my 
memory  since  dwelt  on  those  days  of  sunshine,  when  my 
children  were  about  me,  and  my  mother-in-law.and  sister 
gave  ine  every  proof  of  sincere  affection !  I  was  from  the 
first  attached  to  my  mother,  but  madame  de  Laurans  only 

E leased  me  after  1  was  better  acquainted  with  her.  I 
ad  never  seen  true  piety  in  a  form  so  sweet  and  amiable 
in  any  females  as  I  saw  it  in  them.  The  life  we  led  was 
such  as  would  have  proved  infinitely  sweet  to  one  of  a 
purer  mind.  We  began  and  concluded  each  day  with 
prayer]  We  dined  together,  at  one  o'clock ;  and  we  often 
spent  our  evenings  in  working  and  reading,  in  jj^ying 
with  the  beloved  little  ones,  or  taking  them  out  in  the 
old  coach  to  visit  the  charming  environs  of  Pau. 

"  Oh !  what  melancholy  delight  have  I  had  in  retracing 
some  of  those  afternoons  so  delightfully  spent,  when  we 
have  alighted  from  our  coach  and  wandered  among  the 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  tanying  at  the  front  of  some  hut 
to  regale  ourselves  with  wood-strawberries  and  cream 
while  seated  beneath  the  shade  of  some  spreading  tree, 
and  witnessing  the  little  playful  tricks  of  our  infant  boys. 
And  O,  what  lessons  of  wisdom  then  frequently  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  lady  and  her  excellent 
daughter !  But  all,  all  in  vain  were  those  views  of  do- 
mestic happiness  set  before  me,  and  those  words  of  wis- 
dom poured  into  my  ears.  I  was  restless  and  uneasy  in 
the  situation ;  and  the  year  rolled  round  sadly  and  hea- 
vily to  me,  while  I  admitted  of  no  comfort  but  from  the 
hopes  of  returning  to  Paris.  These  prospects,  however, 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever :  for  though  my  husband  now 
began  to  write  to  me  with  kindness,  yet  he  never  hinted 
at  my  return. 

^'  At  length,  when  I  had  been  at  Pau  about  fourteen 
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months,  the  comte  wrote  in  high  spirits,  to  infonn  us  that, 
by  the  death  of  a  distant  relation,  he  was  unexpectedly 
entitled  to  a  large  property,  a  communication  which  filled 
me  with  ecstacy. 

"*  You  will  now  write,  my  dear  Estelle,*  said  my  mo 
ther,  '  and  press  our  dear  Theodore  to  leave  Paris  and 
come  to  us ;  and,  henceforward,  we  will  be  but  one  fa- 
rally.' 

"I  know  not  what  reply  I  made  to  this,  but  certainly 
I  never  meant  to  do  as  she  required  ;  for  though  I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  my  husband,  it  was  to  request  him  to 
recall  me  from  banishment. 

'^  His  answer  soon  arrived,  and  it  contained  a  cold  ac- 
quiescence in  my  request.  His  letter  concluded  with  the 
.  folio  wmg  paragraph : '  I  am  half  weary  of  this  public  life, 
and  almost  disposed  to  give  it  up.  I  verily  bdieve  that' 
little  persuasion  would  now  be  necessary  to  induce  me  to 
quit  Paris  for  ever.* 

"  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  read  the  former  part  of 
this  letter  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  my 
speedy  return  to  Paris ;  but  the  latter  part  I  kept  back. 
However,  madame  de  Laurans  had  penetration  to  disco- 
ver the  state  of  her  brother's  mmd  from  the  few  lines 
which  I  had  read  to  her ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
she  spoke  her  mind  to  me  in  the  way  she  had  never  done 
before.  '  I  plainly  see,'  she  said,  '  that  Theodore  might 
now  be  drawn  from  the  world,  would  you  but  use  the 
influence  you  possess.  And  surely,'  she  added, '  we  have 
a  right  to  expect,  Estelle,  that  you,  the  daughter  of  a 
minister  of  the  Reformed  church,  ought  to  employ  that 
influence  in  the  way  we  could  desire !  You  have  in  your 
own  experience  felt  the  dangers  of  the  world ;  you  had 
well  nigh  fallen  in  the  situation  into  which  you  now  desire 
again  U>  enter :  and  you  tremble  not  at  these  dangers ; 
you  rush  into  temptation  with  your  eyes  open ;  you  up- 
hold your  husband  in  a  mode  of  life  which  you  know 
to  be  sinful ;  and  you  expect  to  escape  unhurt !  What,' 
added  she, '  are  the  words  of  the  prayer  which  you  have 
been  taught  to  repeat  from  infancy  ? — what  but  these — 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  T-  Dare  you  repeat  that 
prayer,  and  tempt  your  Go6f  as  you  are  now  about 
to  do?' 
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I  felt  m3raelf  highly  irritated  at  being  thus  ad<bwmy 
and  my  unholy  purpose,  if  possible,  was  strengthened  by 
it;  notwithstanding  which,  I  commanded  mysdf,  and  an- 
swered with  calmness,  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  use  the  first  permission  to 
rejoin  my  husband. 

"  ^  Ah,  Estelle !'  said  madame  de  Laurans,  shaking  her 
head,  'you  are  dealing  treacherously  with  your  con 
science.' 

"  I  was  afraid  that  madame  de  Laurans,  who  wrote 
constantly  to  ^e  comte,  might  have  influence  to  persuade 
him  to  revoke  the  permission  which  he  had  given  me  to 
return  to  Paris :  I  therefcnre  hastened  my  departure,  and 
in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  my  preparations  had  sQmost 
forgotten  ihsX  I  was  to  leave  my  children  behind  m& 
However,  on  the  evening  before  I  left  Navarre,  I  had 
some  susceptibility  of  tenderness,  and,  after  I  had  supped, 
I  stole  into  the  room  where  they  were  sleeping.  Early 
as  it  was  in  the  year,  the  evening  was  suhry,  and  the 
large  casement-window  of  Uieir  airy,  old-fashioned  apart- 
ment was  open,  admitting  the  softest  and  sweetest  odours 
from  flowering  shrubs  and  the  parterre  beneath.  The 
moon  was  at  the  fuU,  and  shedding  its  feeble  light  on  the 
long  range  of  mountains  which  lx>unded  the  horizon. 
The  lake  was  also  visible  in  the  valley,  and  the  dark 
groves  on  its  banks  added  variety  to  the  charming  scene. 
All  was  still  in  the  chamber.  I  approached  the  alcoves 
where  my  babies  lay.  They  had  thrown  off  the  single 
sheet  which  covered  them.  Itieir  heads  were  on  Sie 
same  pillow,  and  their  arms  around  each  otiler.  They 
were  breathing  gently.  I  stooped  and  kissed  them,  and 
my  tears  fell  upon  them.  The  little  one  started  in  his 
sleep  when  touched  by  me,  and  his  lips  imperfectly  ut- 
tered the  word  *  mamma.' 

"  Was  it  your  mother  you  then  addressed,  my  little 
angel  ?  and  was  that  the  last,  the  very  last  time  that  I 
was  to  hear  your  lovely  voice?  .  Oh,  miserable  Estelle! 
why  have  my  better  feelings  ever  come  too  late  ? 

'  But  I  hasten  from  this  scene;  'twere  distraction  to 
dwell  longer  on  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  by  the  morning 
dawn  I  had  quitted  Pan,  and  ere  yet  that  moon  had  waned 
which  had  lighted  jne  into  the  chamber  of  my  children. 
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I  was  again  within  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  I  had  again  em- 
braced my  husband,  andrffad  again  plunged  myself  into 
the  awful  vortex  of  intoxicating  pleasures. 

'^  I  foan4  nty  husband  glad  to  see  me,  and  in  high  spi- 
rits, though  I  evidently  saw^that  I  could  easily  have  with- 
drawn him  from  Paris,  of  which  he  was  weary. 

^'  The  first  information  I  received  from  him  was,  that 
the  duke  de  Nemours  and  madame  la  marquise  de  Por- 
talier  were  returned  to  France,  the  lady  being  at  that  time 
With  the  court  at  Marly,  and  the  gentleman  on  some  of 
his  many  estates  in  the  provinces. 

"  It  was'then  that  I  first  coveted  the  honour  of  being 
one  in  the  train  of  the  queen,  and  that  I  began  to  solicit 
my  husband  to  mak^  interest  for  a  place  for  me  near  her 
majesty.  The  comte  at  first  did  not  seem  to  appro;ire  of 
my  wish,  but  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  by  madame 
4e  Portalier  to  yield  to  my  solicitations. 

•^'  Madi^e  de  Portalier  no  sooner  heard  of  my  arrival 
than  she  called  upon  me,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction 
on  seeing  me  again.  The  compliments  she  paid  me  were 
'very  grateful  to  my  vanity ;  and  she  undertook  to  procure 
me  the  place  I  so  earnestly  desired :  neither  did  she  deceive 
me,  fori  soon  received  the  agreeable  information  that 
the  object  of  my  ambition  was  obtained. 

^'  I  pass  over  my  first  introduction  at  court;  with  other 
matters  of  litde  Consequence.  I. would  observe  merely, 
that  I  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  render  myself  agreea- 
ble in  this  grand  sphere  of  ambition  and  magnificence,  and 
that  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  I  succeeded :  for  1  was  - 
regarded  favourably  by  royalty,  and  was  in  high  estima- 
tion throughout  the  court. 

<^It  was  at  that  period  in  which  the  king  and  queen 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Marly. 

''  Here  gambling  and  public  suppers  took  place  every 
day,  and  it  was  necessary  that  tide  dress  of  the  ladies 
should  be  splendid  to  an  extreme.  The  populace  were 
admitted  into  the  gardens,  and  the  display  was  such  as 
might  lead  the  imagination  to  suppose  it  was  the  effect 
of  enchantment.  The  buildings  and  gardens  of  this  fairy 
palace  might  be  compared  to  the  theatrical  scenes  of 
the  opera.    Tnv^at  ^s^ens,  of  great  length  and  breadtlt 
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extended  in  gentle  a£»eBt  towards  the  pavilMm  of  the 
sun,  which  was  inhabited  bf  the  royal  family,  and  the 
pavilions  designating  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  en- 
compassed the  two  sides  of  the  parterre ;  and  all  these 
were  connected  with  each  other  by  elegant*vistds,  into 
which  the  rayis  of  the  sun  could  never  penetrate.  Lodg- 
mgs  were  provided  in  these  various  pavilions  for  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  persons  of  inferior  note  attached 
to  the  court 

'^  In  the  great  hall  more  than  thirty  tables  were  sump- 
tuously supplied,  for  there  every  one  lived  at  the  expense 
of  the  king ;  and  the  entertainments  of  the  place  banished 
from  this  magnificent  retreat  every  remembrance  of  a 
country  life.  ; '  ' 

"  The  court  dined  early,  and,  after  dinner,  the  queen 
with  her  ladies  were  ^rawn  through  the  gardens  and 
groves  of  the  palace  in  sieges,  surmounted  by  thrones 
richly  embroidered  with  gold;  occasionally  resting  our 
carriages  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  trees  with  which 
these  pleasure-grounds  so  richly  abounded,  while  cas- 
cades, falling  over  rocks  of  white  marble,  reflectmg  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  were  secto  through  the  openings  of  the 
trees,  and  afforded  a  sparkling  contrast  to  the  surround- 
ing shades. 

"This  amusement  was  childish;  and  w^  would  it 
have  been  had  the  evil  been  limited  to  the  adorning  of 
our  persons  with  feathers,  flowers,  jewellery,  and  em- 
broiddry.  But  the  motives  which  carried  us  thus  far 
were  not  so  to  terminate.  In  the  sports  of  infancy,  there 
is  no  intention  beyond  the  present  amusement;  but  in 
those  of  adult  persons,  those  things  which^  meet  the  eye 
are  not  all  the  things  which  occupy  the  attention.-  There 
is  a  secret  and  de^ly  vanity  which  moves  the.  puppets 
of  fashion  and  lovers  of  pleasure.  Pride,  intrigue,  amo- 
tion, and  sensuality,  are  the  hidden  motives  of  action  in 
aU  worldly  societies;  and  they  must  be  superficial  obser- 
vers  indeed  who  cannot  detect  these  under  the  most  spe- 
cious coverings  with  which  art  can  deck  them. 

"  Accordingly,  the  evenings  at  Marly'^frequently  be- 
trayed what  the  mornings  would  have  concealed.  It  was 
the  constant  habit  of  the  court  to  meet,  while  at  thib 
place,  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  in  the  queen's  saloon,  a 
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fnagnificent  octagonal  apartment,  which  rose  in  a  cnpok, 
ornamented  by  a  balcony.  Tliere  we  played  at  pharaon 
and  lansquenet ;  and  here  it  was  that  I  first  began  to  bar- 
ter my  peace  for  gold,  loosing  and  winning  sums  of  great 
amount. 

"  It  may  be  asked,  did  I  find  happiness  in  these  pur- 
suits? I  answer,  no:  afflicted  as  I  have  since  been,  J 
wotild  not  exchange  even  the  most  disastrous  and  gloomy 
hours  of  my  life  for  those  1  spent  in  that  scene  of  false 
prosperity. 

"In  the  queen's  saloon  at  Marly,  among  many  other 
sculptured  groups,  there  was  one  in  white  marble  of  two 
sleeping  infants  enfolded  in  each  other's  arms.  I  know 
not  whether  there  was  any  particular  merit  in  the  sculp- 
ture :  but  this  I  know,  that  the  sight  of  it  affected  me  al- 
most to  tears,  and  I  dared  not  continue  to  look  at  it;  and 
if  my  eye  fell  upon  it  by  chance,  I  was  instantly  sensible 
of  such  a  depression  in  my  spirits  as  I  coidd  not  de 
scribe. 

"  In  the  mean  time  there  was^  not  a  single  person  in 
the  court  to  whom  I  had  shown  the  smallest  regard  but 
Madame  de  Portalier,  and  my  regard  for  this  lady  was 
so  entirely  devoid  of  esteem,  that  it  was  any  thing  but 
sincere;  for  the  more  I  saw  of  her  the  less  I  valued  her 
character;  for  she  was  intriguing,  vain,  eager  for  admira- 
tion notwithstanding  her  age,  and  corrupt  in  every  prm- 
ciple.  Still,  however,  I  was  flattered  by  her  caresses,  and 
intoxicated  by  the  reports  she  continually  brought  to  me 
concerning  the  effect  produced  by  my  appearance  in  so- 
ciety. 

"  My  residence  at  court  seldom  continued  longer  than 
a  week  at  a  time,  and  I  think  it  was  during  my  second 
attendance  on  the  queen  at  Marly,  that  I  first  met  the 
duke  de  Nemours  after  his  return  from  Italy. 

"  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  I  was  sitting 
in  the  shade  near  the  marble  fountahiwhen  heunexpect* 
edly  made  his  appearance.  He  was  elegantly  dressed; 
and  th  )ugh  several  years  had  passed  since  I  had  seen 
him,  it  seemed  as  if  time  had  stood  still  with  him,  for 
there  was  not  the  slightest  change  in  his  appearance. 

"  He  expressed  great  pleasure  in  seeing  me,  and  much 
vain  conversation  passed  between  us.   From  that  period, 

IV.  G 
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while  I  remained  with  the  court  we  were  consttqitly  to- 
gether; and  on  my  return  to  Paris  this  intimacy  was 
continued,  while  my  intercourse  with  his  sister  became 
more  and  more  frequent. 

"Madame  de  Portalier  did  not  reside  wilh  her  brother 
in  Paris,  but  occupied  a  large  house  of  her  own,  in  which 
she  saw  much  company,  and  gavi^  many  splendid  enter- 
tainments. 

"  The  comte  did  not  at  first  appear  to  take  any  notice 
of  this  close  intimacy  between  me  and  Madame  de  Por- 
talier; but  after  a  while  he  remonstrated  with  me,  giving 
me  certain  hints  by  which  I  might  understand  that  her 
reputation,  notwithstanding  the  favour  in  which  she  stood 
at  court,  was  not  precisely  such  as  entitled  her  to  be  the 
guide  of  one  so  young  as  I  was. 

"  To  this  caution  I  paid  no  further  attention,  than  to 
withdraw  my  connexion  with  the  marquise  somewhat 
more  from  the  view  of  the  world;  and  I  was  even  so  im- 
prudent as  to  state  to  her,  that  my  husband  was  jealous 
of  her,  and  fancied  that  I  preferred  her  company  to  his. 

"  I  could  say  much  on  this  part  of  my  life,  but  I  pur- 
posely hasten  over  it;  my  heart  sickens  at  the  remem- 
brance of  my  folly,  my  madness,  and  my  wickedness. 

"  Another  year  passed  away  after  my  return  from  Na- 
varre; in  that  interval  I  had  again  involved  mys^Jf  in 
debt,  and  was  become  a  deep,  tiiough  in  general  a  suc- 
cessful, gambler.  ; 

"The  spring  appeared,  and  I  again  visited  Marly.  The 
duke  de  Nemours  was  there,  and  constantly  with  me;  a 
circumstance,  which  the  freedom  of  manners  then  pre^ 
vailing  in  Paris  prevented  any  person  from  blaming  as 
if  deserved. 

"  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  in  which  I  was 
to  return  to  Paris.  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  play  with  a 
gentleman  who,  no  doubt,  subsisted  by  giambling. .  I  was 
at  first  successful,  and  my  success  made  me  rash ;  and  1 
sat  till  I  had  not  only  lost  all  I  had  gained,  but  had  in- 
volved myself  in  a  debt  on  which  I  trembled  to  think. 

"I  had  no  means  of  defraying  this  debt,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  give  the  gentleman  a  note,  acknowledging 
my  debt,  with  a  promise  of  speedy  payment, 

"  Madame  de  Portalier  had  observed  what  passed,  fo) 
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she  had  been  standing  behind  my  chair;  and  as  soon  a# 
the  company  dispersed  I  hastened  to  her  apartment,  and, 
bursting  into  tears,  confessed  my  folly  and  my  psunful 
apprehensions.  '  Can  I,'  I  asked,  *  demand  this  money 
from  my  husband?  No,  I  dare  not  But  must  1  leave 
that  disgraceful  memorial  standing  against  me  V  And 
nich  were  my  feelings,  such  the  reproaches  of  my  con- 
icience,  such  my  terror,  that  I  nearly  fainted. 

"  Madame  de  Portalier  tried  to  console  me,  but  she  of- 
fered me  no  advice  which  promised  succour;  I  therefore 
returned  to  my  chamber,  and  spent  the  night  in  tears.  In 
the  morning,  however,  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands; 
it  was  from  the  duke  de  Nenlours,  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  redeemed  my  pledge  from  my  adversary  of  the 
past  night ;  and  he  deared  I  might  feel  no  uneasiness  on 
the  subject.  My  first  emotions-  on  this  occasion  were 
those  of  unmingled  delight ;  but  tl^re  was  a  deduction 
firom  my  happiness,  when  I  recollected  that  the  debt  I 
now  owed  the  duke  was  hot  an  imaginary  one,  which 
the  laws  of  false  honour  only  could  render  valid,  but  a 
solid  and  substantial  one :  for  how  had  my  pledge  been 
redeemed,  but  by  a  heavy  disbursen:ient.  Weighed  down 
with  this  feeling,  I  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  the  mar- 
quise, and  there  found  her  conversing  witii  her  brother. 

**  I  scarcely  recollect  what  passed  on  this  occasion.  I 
was  at  first  excessively  afflicted,  but  the  duke  and  his 
sister  contrived  to  comfort  me :  and  before  we  parted 
they  exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  I  would  be  present 
that  evening  at  an  assembly  in  the  house  of  the  marquise 
in  Paris ;  the  marquise  being  more  anxious  to  see  me  on 
that  occasion,  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  metropolis 
for  a  short  time  with  her  brother,  who  was  proceeding 
the  next  morning  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  Al- 
sace. , 

"  It  was  about  noon  when  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  my 
own  house  in  Paris ;  and,  being  admitted,  was  hastening 
to  my  own  apartments  in  no  very  easy  state  of  mind 
when  I  was  accosted  by  my  husband's  confidential  ser 
vant  before  mentioned,  and  informed  that  the  comte 
desired  to  speak  with  me.  My  heart  was  agitated  as  I 
followed  him  into  the  library ;  and  my  apprehensions 
were  by  no  means  diraiiiished,  when  I  saw  my  husband 
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ieated  at  a  table  examining  certain  memorandums  nrhidi 
were  spread  before  him. 

"  On  seeing  me,  he  turned  pale  with  passion,  and  hold- 
ing before  me  a  calculation  which  he  had  been  making 
from  these  various  memorandums,  he  bid  me  prepare  for 
a  second  visit  to  Pau. 

" '  It  is  necessary,  madame,^  he  said,  *  to  put  it  out  of 
your  power  to  ruin  me.  Behold  the  amount  of  your  biBs^ 
at  least  of  some  of  them,  for  probably  you  have  other 
debts  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  But  I  forbear  to 
reason  or  expostulate.  The  day  after  to-morrow  you  will 
be  in  readiness  to  quit  this  place ;  in  the  mean  time,  you 
do  not  leave  this  house.* 

"  'I  am  willing  to  go,'  I  replied,  with  suppressed  indig- 
oation.  '  I  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time :  but  this 
evening  I  am  engaged,  and  must  go  from  home.' 

"  *  Do  as  you  please,  madame,'  he  replied :  *  but  under- 
stand this,  if  you  once  leave  lliese  gates,  without  my 
sanction,  you  return  no  more.' 

"  *  Be  it  so,'  I  replied,  in  high  displeasure ;  and  I  quit- 
ted the  room  without  a  single  attempt  at  self-justifica- 
tion, or  deprecation  of  the  just  displeasure  of  my  offended 
husband. 

"I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  my  husband  would 
put  his  threat  into  execution,  respecting  the  closing  of  his 
gates  against  me.  I  therefore  resolv^  to  keep  my  ap- 
pointment with  madame  de  Portalier :  for  I  was  anxious 
to  relate  my  present  distress  to  her,  and  to  entreat  the 
duke  to  conceal  my  secret  respecting  the  debt. 

"  I  know  not  how  the  rest  of  that  miserable  day  pass- 
ed. At  length  the  evening  came,  and  the  hour  appoint- 
ed for  my  visit  to  the  marquise.  I  saw  my  husband  no 
more  that  day  :  I  heard  his  voice,  indeed,  but  I  saw  him 
no  more  at  that  time,  nor  ever.  Our  last  meeting  was 
in  anger ;  we  neveiT  met  again.  Ah !  unhappy  Theo- 
dore !  With  a  better  wife  what  might  he  have  been  ? 
He  was  once  inexpressibly  dear  to  me !  He  is  now  dear 
to  me!  How  shall  I  ever  compensate  for  the  wrongs  I 
have  done  him ! 

"  Many  say  of  vice,  that  she  has  power  to  bestow 
some  happy  moments  on  her  votaries.  If  so,  if  this  be 
true,  how  have  I  been  cheated!  for,  through  all  the  long 
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tbe  mad,  the  sinful  career,  which  I  have  run,  were  ^verj 
hour  laid  out  as  upon  a  dial,  I  could  not  place  my  finger 
on  one,  the  smallest,  partition  of  time,  and  say  that  was 
a  pleasent  moment.  Bitterness  and  sorrow,  dread  and 
self-reproach,  have  accompanied  me  through  every  step ; 
and  remorse  has  ever  gnawed  my  heart,  even  when  my 
countenance  has  been  enlivened  with  worldly  success, 
and  my  ear  has  vibrated  with  the  accents  of  human 
praise. 

"  But  to  proceed  with  my  dreadful  narrative.  I  went 
to  the  marquise's.  1  was  present  at  the  assembly.  I  con- 
versed with  the  duke,  and  represented  my  husband  to 
him  as  a  tyrant.  I  received  his  assurances  of  unaltered 
friendship,  and  fidelity  to  his  trust ;  for  I  had  a  secret  in 
his  keeping,  and  I  took  a  tender  leave  of  the  marquise  m 
his  presence ;  after  which,  I  returned  home  in  my  own 
carriage :  but  the  gates  were  shut  against  me,  and  in  the 
moment  of  high  indighation,  I  ordered  my  coachman  to 
drive  back  to  the  marquise's,  thus  for  ever  closing  those 
gates  against  me  where  only  I  could  have  found  proteo- 
.tion. 

"  Having  already  deviated  so  far  from  the  path  of  duty, 
and  wandered  so  widely  in  the  ways  of  foUy,  no  one  can 
wonder  at  the  step  which  followed  next;  nor  will  it  oc- 
casion the  smallest  surprise  to  any  who  may  read  this 
narrative,  to  be  informed  that  I  yielded  to  &e  solicita- 
tions of  madame  de  Portalier  and  the  duke  de  Nemours, 
and,  in  a  high  fit  of  resentment  against  my  husband, 
yielded  to  their  persuasions  to  accompany  them  into 
Alsace,  where  I  was  soon  convinced  that  there  was  an 
end  of  every  hope  of  entering  again  into  the  society  of 
those  who  retained  the  slightest  value  for  public  reputa- 
tion. 

.  "It  was  not  till  I  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Paris;^  that  I  was  sufficiently  calm  to  consider  what  I  had 
done.  During  this  interval  I  had  done  nothing  but  weep, 
treating  all  attempts  of  my  companions  to  reconcile  me 
to  my  situation  with  petulance  and  ill-humour,  scarcely 
refraining  from  uttering  reproaches,  and  charging  them 
as  the  sole  cause  of  my  folly.  Once  or  twice  I  perceived 
that  the  duke  had  some  difficulty  in  repressing  his  anger 
on  the  occasion,  for  his  colour  heightened  and  his  eyes 
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flashed  with  displeasure,  impressing  me  with  the  oonvio- 
lion,  that  it  would  be  necessary,  as  I  had  placed  myself 
in  his  power,  to  use  more  command  over  my  temper  to- 
wards him  than  I  had  ever  done  with  the  husband  whom 
I  had  represented  to  myself  and  others  as  an  imperious 
tyrant.  •!  therefore  strove  to  do  so,  and  endeavoured, 
during  the  rest  of  my  journey,  to  conceal  my  unhappy 
tempers,  and  render  myself  more  agreeable  to  the  conF 
pany,  entertaining  the  delusive  hope,  that  the  course 
which  I  had  takeii  was  not  irremediable;  and  that  I 
miffht  so  account  for  it  to  the  comte,  whom  i  resolved  to 
address  by  letter  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  as  might  oc- 
casion it  to  pass  for  a  frolic,  and  induce  hiih  to  look 
over  it 

"  Indulging  these  hopes,  I  again  became  more  cheerful, 
while  the  transient  displeasure  of  the  duke  passed  away 
and  yielded  to  his  usually  polile  and  engaging  manner. 

^'  Our  journey  was  effected  with  speed,  though  I  was 
eonsiderably  fatigued  when  we  entered  Alsace ;  and  bar- 
ing traversed  a  great  portion  of  that  charming  country, 
we,  at  length,  arrived  at  an  ancient  castle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  This  castle  being  so  near  the  frontiers,  had 
been  strongly  fortified,  though  its  fortifications  were  now 
falling  to  decay.  It  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock 
which  hung  frowningly  over  the  rivet. 

"  Our  approach  to  the  castle  was  through  a  long  ave- 
nue formed  in  a  very  deep  and  shadowy  forest ;  and  near 
the  gates,  we  passed  through  one  of  tiiose  ancient  and 
grotesque  villages  with  which  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
commonly  abound.  The  houses  were  in  general  larger 
than  those  we  see  in  the  villages  of  France,  built  on 
framework  of  timbei*,  with  large  porches,  and  each  story 
hanging  over  that  beneath.  ITie  coverings  of  each  house 
were  of  thatch,  and  the  outside  walls  generally  painted 
of  different  colours,  so  as  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
effect.  There  was  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  entrance 
of  the  village  up  to  the  gateway  of  the  castle.  An  ancient 
Gothic  archway,  surmounted  by  a  tower  uid  flanked  by 
gigantic  figures  of  stone,  fixed  in  niches  in  the  wall  on 
either  side  this  gateway,  seenied  to  yawn  portentously 
upon  us. 

"  The  wearied  horses  (for  we  had  travelled  far  that 
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ffloming)  dragged  the  caniagie  heavily  up  the  asceiitj 
and  gave  the  villagers  thne  to  assemble  in  crowds  to 
welcome  their  lord.  At  length  we  came  upon  a  draw 
bridge,  by  which  we  crossed  the  castie-diish,  and  having 
passed  beneath  the  archway,  we  were  quickly  within  tha 
court  of  the  castle.  This  court  is  encircled  by  high  em- 
battled walls,  and  many  wide  chandlers,  some  of  which 
appeared  to  be  inhabited^  while  others  were  evidently 
deserted;  the  windows,  which  were  grated  with  iron, 
having  no  glass.  I  was  looking  up  to  the  lofty  chambers 
and  towers  ^hich  rose  above  us,  when  the  duke,  who 
had  rode  the  last  stage,  came  to  hand  me  .frcHn  the  car- 
riage, using  some  such  compliment  as  the  occasion  might 
be  supposed  to  suggest  to  a  mind  like  his. 

^  Assisted,  by  his  handy  -1  left  the  carriage,  and  was  led 
through  a  large  hall,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  mag- 
nificent staircase,  into'  a  saloon  of  great  extent,  at  Uie  end 
of  which  a  large  projecting  window  hung  over  the  preci- 
pice on  the  eastern  side  of  the  casUe.  This  saloon  was 
of  stone,  richly  adorned  with  Gothic  carvings  in  high 
preservation,  the  floor  being  paved  with  marble:  and 
though  the  morning  was  extremely  hot^  a  pleasing  cool^ 
nesd  pervaded  the  whole  apartment;  while  the  sound  of 
waters  nixing  from  a  precipice  rendered  the  retreat  ex-? 
ceedingly  delightful. 

^  The  duke  had  despatched  a  courier  several  days  be- 
fore to  inform  his  people  of  the  hour  of  our  arrival:  in 
consequence^  a  cold  collation  was  set  out  in  the  centre 
of  this  haU,  m  a  style  of  such  superior  elegance  as  I  had 
seldom  seen  beyond  the  precincts  of  Paris. 

<^  Through  this  enchanting  apartment  the  duke  led  me 
to  the  window ;  and  again  expressing  his  pleasure  in  see- 
ing me  at  this  place,  he  referred  to  the  various  b^uties 
of  the  scenery. 

''  Full  as  I  was,  at  that  moment,  of  painful  thoughts,  I 
was  filled  with  amazement  at  the  prospect  which  was  un- 
fcdded  from  this  exalted  station.  I  was  standing  on  an 
eminence  of  two  hundred  feet  at  least  from  the  river,  the 
precipice  beneath  being  in  some  places  nearly  abrupt,  and 
affording  scarcely  the  space  for  the  public  road,  which 
wound  between  the  rocks  and  the  bed  of  the  Rhine.  On 
the  right  hand  the  rocks  formed  a  segment  of  a  circle,and 
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came  round  so  as  to  be  almost  opposite  to  one  wmg  of 
the  castle.  These  rocks  were  rough  and  rugged,  their 
shelving  parts  being  clothed  with  trees,  and  afifordmg 
nourishment  to  innumerable  saxifrages,  which  hung  in 
tangled  festocms  from  the  heights.  From  a  cavern  near 
the  summit  gushed  a  pure  spring  of  sparkling  water, 
which,  dashing  and  foaming  with  a  loud  noise  from  one 
declivity  to  another,  at  l^i^  mingled  in  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  communicated  its  agitation  in  a  wide  circle, 
marked  by  foam,  and  carefully  avoided  by  the  expe- 
rienced watermen.  Many  wild  traditions,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  were  connected  with  this  cavern  and  waterfall ; 
but  it  was  not  when  I  first  beheld  it  that  this  doleful 
legend  was  related  to  me.  On  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Rhine,  whose  waters  there  formed  a  wide. channel  be- 
tween the  rocks,  arose  a  hill  of  slate,  covered  with  vines, 
and  crowned  by  a  dark  forest,  from  the  centre  of  which 
arose  a  single  tower  in  ruins,  said  to  have  been  Roman, 
and  was,  most  certainly,  of  great  antiquity. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  scarcely  remember  the 
time  in  which  the  beauties  of  nature  have  not  a(!ected 
my  mind  with  melancholy  feelings  and  sad  forebodings. 
I  will  not  now  pause  to  analyze  these  feelings :  they  were, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  certainly  evident  to  the  duke, 
who  was  a  sagacious  discerner  of  the  human  counter 
nance ;  for  he  immediately  led  me  from  the  window,  and 
took  me  to  the  breakfast-table,  where  he  diverted  my  at 
tention  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  manlier,  and  tHe  refine- 
ment of  his  conversation.  Addressing  himself  to  madame 
de  Portalier,  he  sjpoke  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  he 
said  was  occupied  by  many  pleasant  families,  of  various, 
schemes  of  pleasure  on  the  water,  of  a  theatre  which  the 
house  contained,  of  theatrical  amusements  which  he  re- 
solved to  get  up,  of  rural  balls  and  concerts,  and  of  his 
large  and  well-selected  library.  Of  the  particulars  of  this 
conversation  I,  however,  heard  little;  I  had  other  thoughts 
in  my  mind ;  and  these  thoughts,  though  arrived  too  late, 
were  undoubtedly  tending  to  good. 

"  Immediately  after  breakfast,  madame  de  Portalier  with- 
drew with  me  from  the  saloon ;  and  having  received  some 
directions  from  her  brother,  led  me  up  the  staircase  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hall,  and  through  a  long  gallery 
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above  into  a  superb  suit  of  apaitments,  which,  opening 
one  into  another  by  lofty  folding-doors,  terminated  in  the 
east  by  a  large  Gothic  window.  These  apartments  were 
all  hung  with  arras,  and  richly  aclorned  with  vases  of 
china,  superb  furniture,  and  groups  of  sculpture.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  sitting-room,  and  commanded  th< 
same  prospect  which  I  had  from  the  saloon ;  the  second 
was  a  sleeping  apartment ;  and  the  third  contained  twc 
ight  closets,  a  dressing-room,  and  a  superb  toUet,  when, 
we  found  two  women  in  attendance,  who  were  to  be 
considered  as  my  own  servants.  I  cast  a  hasty  glance 
at  these  persons,  who  were  no  other  than  the  women 
who  acted  as  my  tormentors  and  avengidg  angels  irt 
my  Injected  condition;  but  they  were  now  all  obse- 
quiousness, and  their  features  clothed  with  the  smile  of 
servility.  t 

,  " '  I  was  somewhat  startled  at  beholding  such  arrange- 
ments made  for  me ;  and  as  I  walked  towards  the  Gothic 
window  before  mentioned,  I  said  to  madame  de  Porta- 
Lier,  in  a  manner  as  careless  as  I  could  affect,  '  You  are 
giving  yourself  much  trouble  about  me,  madame,  and  I 
am  the  more  obliged,  as  I  left  home  in  haste  and  without 
proper  comforts ;  but  as  I  shall  not  stay  long  in  this  place, 
a  few  changes  of  linen  from  your  wardrobe  will  supply 
all  my  wants.' 

'^ '  All  I  have  is  at  your  service,'  replied  madame  de 
Portalier,  evincing  the  same  coolness,  'but  you  will  not 
leave  this  place  till  I  return  to  Paris  ? 

" '  That  depends  on  circumstances,'  I  answered ;  *  you 
will  not  remain  long  in  this  place  ?" 

" '  That  must  depend  on  circumstances,  my  dear  Es* 
telle,'  she  replied,  repeating  my  words ;  ^  and  now,'  she 
added,  '  I  leave  you  to  rest  and  refresh  yourself.  You 
will  find  books  in  your  apartments,  and  a  harp,  which 
you  may  not  have  observed;  and  if  you  are  inclined  for 
music,  either  of  these  women,  who  will  think  it  an  ho- 
nour to  serve  you,  are  able  to  handle  it  in  a  manner  which 
will  surprise  you.'  So  saying  she  departed,  leaving  me 
ful^  of  uneasy  refections,  and  disgusted  with  waiting- 
maids  of  such  a  description. 

"  I  was  standing  at  the  Gothic  window,  and,  t©  conceaJ 
my  confusion  and  collect  my  thoughts,  seemed^  wholly 
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occupied  by  the  charming  scene  there  presented.  This 
was  the  easiern  side  of  the  castle,  and  as  the  day  was 
considerably  advanced,  it  was  thrown  into  deep  shade  by 
means  of  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  castle.  Beneath  the 
window  in  the  foreground,  was  a  rugged  scene  of  rocks 
and  fragments  of  the  old  building  mingled  together  in  a 
confus^  mass,  and  covered  with  moss;  and  beyond 
these  were  the  woodlands,  deep,  daric,  and  shadowy, 
though  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  were  illuminated 
with  the  light  of  the  midday  sun.  Beyond  these  woods 
was  an  open  country,  through  which  I  could  in  many 
places  mark  the  course  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  remote  ho- 
rizon was  intended  by  the  sunmiits  of  hills,  some  of  which 
[  concluded  might  form  a  portion  of  the  Hartzwald. 

"  My  observations  on  this  landscape,  though  mention- 
ed ii^this  place,  were  not  made  at  the  time  I  speak  of; 
for  though  I  stood  looking  out  of  the  window,  my  whole 
thoughts  were  occupied  by  other  things,  and  those  very 
different  from  the  objects  before  me.  Having  at  length 
formed  my  resolution,  I  withdrew  to  the  outer  apart- 
ment ;  and,  seeing  a  writihg-table  duly  fitted  out,  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  my  husband,  entreating  his  pardon 
for  my  hasty  conduct,  speaking  of  what  I  had  done  as  a 
mere  frolic,  though  a  very  silly  one.  saying  I  was  ready 
to  return  to  him  or  go  to  Navarre  the  moment  he  would 
send  me  remittances  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  him 
every  possible  assurance  of  my  future  submission  to  his 
will. 

"  Having  sealed  up  this  letter,  I  wrote  a  second  to  ma 
dame  de  Laurans  much  to  the  same  purpose;  and  having 
prepared  them  both,  I  requested  my  attendants  to  give 
them  to  the  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the 
duke's  lettei^  not  having  at  that  time  any  suspicions  of 
the  deep  treachery  of  these  persons. 

"  When  the  letters  were  despatched,  I  felt  my  mind 
considerably  relieved,  and  I  was  enabled  to  attend  to  the 
engagements  of  the  toilet,  in  which  I  had  always  de- 
lighted. 

"  It  was  the  decline  of  day  when  I  was  summoned  to 
dmner,  and  I  appeared  in  the  saloon,  where  the  dinnei- 
table  was  spread,  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  enjoyed 
smce  i  left  Paris.    The  duke  and  his  sister  were  deeply 
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occupied  in  conversation  near  the  window  when  I  enter- 
ed the  room.  Their  discourse  suddenly  broke  up  on  my 
appearance,  and  as  the  duke  came  forward  to  hand  me 
to  the  table  he  said, '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  so  much 
recovered  the  fatigues  of  your  journey,  madame.' 

"I  was  startled  at  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  these 
words  were  spoken,  and,  looking  towards  the  speaker, 
instantly  observed  such  a  cloud  on  his  countenance  as 
made  me  tremble.  However,  I  resolved  not  to  notice 
what  I  had  observed,  and  I  began  to  talk  with  madame 
de  Portalier.  The  beauty  of  the  place  afforded  a  natural 
subject  of  observation,  and  the  duke  remarked,  that  it  was 
his  favourite  residence,  that  he  meant  to  remain  there  til . 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  spend  his  winter  in  Italy ;  and 
then,  turning  suddenly  to  me,  a^ked  me  howl  should  like 
to  see  Rome. 

" '  Very  much,'  I  replied,  *  but  I  have  no  chance  of 
doing  so.' 

"'Howl'  he  answered,  'cannot  you  accompany  me 
and  my  sister  T 

" '  No,'  I  replied,  '  I  cannot  be  so  long  from  home ;  I 
shall  want  to  see  my  children :  I  think  of  going  shortly 
to  Pau.' 

''As  I  uttered  these  last  words,  the  duke  coloured 
greatly,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  his/eeL 
ings :  for,  though  he  did  not  speak,  he  gave  me  a  look 
which  indicate  much,  though  not  so  plainly  as  to 
enable  me  to  judge  of  the  whole.that  was  passing  in  his 
mind. 

"  The  servants  were  at  that  period  removing  the  din 
ner ;  we  therefore  remained  silent  till  they  had  left  the 
room,  and  then  I  took  occasion  to  speak  to  the  duke  and 
his  sister  to  the  following  effect :  I  told  them  that  I  had 
been  bfoiight  to  a  sense  of  my  imprudent  and  hasty  be- 
haviour, I  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  but  informed 
them  that  I  was  come  to  the  resolution  of  imploring  my 
husband's  forgiveness,  and  that  I  should  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  return  to  him  the  very  instant  he  should 
signify  his  intention  to  receive  me.  '  Or,'  I  added, 
'  should  he  wish  me  to  go  to  his  mother,  I  am  equally 
ready  to  obey.' 

"  While  I  spoke,  I  avoided  looking  at  them ;  indeed  I 
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was  OTerwhelmed  with  grief,  and  my  eyes  dimmed' with 
tears ;  but  whea  I  ceased  to  speak,  and  no  one  answered, 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  ihat  the  duke  was  reclining  hif 
head  upon  his  hand,  his  elbow  resting  on  Uie  table,  while 
madame  de  Portalier  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  as  if  U? 
obtain  a  hint  of  the  line  of  conduct  she  was  to  pursue 
respecting  me. 

'^  At  length  the  duke  raised  himself  and  addressed  me^ 
not  in  invective  or  reproach,  as  I  had  expected,  but  in  a 
strain  of  the  highest  panegyric.  He  called  me  the  best 
of  wives  and  of  mothers,  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  the  good  of  her  family.  He  hinted  that 
my  nusband  was  a  tyrant,  and  that  my  mother-in-law 
and  her  daughter  were  gloomy  bigots.  He  regretted,  he 
said,  that  I  had  fallen  into  such  hands,  and  lamented  that 
he  had  not  seen  me  first,  and  thereby  entitled  himself  to 
become  the  object  of  all  those  conjugal  afifections  of 
which  I  had,  he  was  pleased  to  observe,  so  high  and  ex- 
alted a  notion, 

"  In  this  strain  he  proceeded,  till  my  self-satisfactjon  was 
entirely  restored,  and  the  intoxicating  effects  of  flattery 
were,  no  doubt,  fully  apparent. 

"  The  rest  of  this  day  was  spent  in  walking  among  the 
beautiful  environs  of  the  castle,  in  conversations  on  the 
belles  letters,  in  hearkening  to  music  performed  by  some 
of  the  duke's  retainers,  and  in  other  amusements  of  the 
same  nature. 

During  the  next  mcmth  I  was  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant expectation  of  answers  to  my  letters ;  but  they  did 
not  arrive.  At  the  end  of  that  period  I  wrote  agam  botiti 
•  to  Pau  and  to  Paris,  and  sent  my  letters,  not  by  the  hands 
of  my  waiting-maid,  but  by  those  of  a  man-servant,  who 
waited  on  me  at  dinner. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  and  his  sister  cojitrived 
that  I  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excitemcTit  by 
company,  parties  of  pleasure  by  land  or  water,  thea'ricad 
amusements,  and  other  devices,  while  they  were  Il»e  os- 
tensible occupations  of  the  duke  and  his  sister.  They 
were  secretly  labouring  to  remove  every  sentiment  of 
honour  and  integrity  which  still  possessed  any  influence 
over  my^  heart,  by  shaking  the  very  foundation  ^  my 
beUef  in  the  Christian  religion.    Botii  of  them  wr«e  de 
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cided  infidels,  and  to  see  others  reduced  to  the  same  state 
of  hopeless  infidelity  with  themselves  'seemed  to  be  the 
chief  dehght  and  solace  of  their  lives,  as  it  was  of  most 
of  those  with  whom  they  associated. 

"  It  is  inconceivable  with  what  industry  they  pursued 
their  purpose,  and  how  anxious  Madame  de  Portalier  was 
to  bring  me  to  that  state  into  which  she  was  conscious  of 
having  brought  herself. 

"  Still,  however,  while  awaiting  the  answers  to  my  let- 
ters, and  while  I  fek  some  hope  of  being  delivered  from 
the  mire  in  which  I  was  sinking,  I  retained  some  degree 
of  honour,  some  rectitude  of  character :  but  at  length  my 
pride  enraging  me,  I  resolved  to  think  no  more  of  my 
husband,  no  more  of  my  infant  children,  my  religion,  or 
the  dayis  of  my  childhood,  and  I  from  that  time  became 
as  wax,  to  be  moulded  into  whatever  form  my  vicious 
companions  might  desire. 

^  But  Madame  Portalier  had  no  sooner  brought  me  to 
renounce  my  husband  and  my  children,  than  she  in- 
stantly turned  upon  me,  and  hinting  that  it  was  her  in- 
tention to  return  to  Paris,  asked  me  If  she  should  execute 
any  commissions  for  me  at  my  milliner's.  # 

''  I  was  shocked  at  hearing  that  she  was  going  to  leave 
the  castle,  and  declared  that  I  would  accompany  her  to 
Paris. 

" '  It  cannot  be,'  she  answered. 

" « And  why?'  I  asked. 

" '  You  will  not  now  be  received  in  society.' 

" '  And  wherefore?'  I  replied. 

"  'Because,'  she  said,  *you  have  quitted  your  husband.' 

" '  As  a  friend  to  you,  and  with  you,'  I  answered. 

« '  True,'  she  replied ;  '  but  the  world  has  put  another 
construction  on  your  conduct,  and  there  are  some  things 
that  the  world  cannot  forgive.' 

"  *  Aiid  this  from  you,  Madame  de  Portalier  I'  I  said, 
'  you,  my  adviser  and  familiar  friend !  O,  this  is  greatly 
too  much !'  and  I  shrieked  with  agony,  and  fainted. 

"This  scene  took  place  in  my  own  room ;  and  when  I 
recovered,  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  the  duke 
and  his  sister  standing  near  me.  As  I  opened  my  eyes, 
the  duke  came  forward  and  tried  to  soothe  me ;  but  my 
indignation  was  excited,  and  I  then  let  him  see  tht  kino 
IV  H 
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of  spirit  he  had^to  deal  with.  Violent,  however,  as  I 
was,  I  had  now  encountered  one  who  was  more  than  my 
match.  When  thus  haughtily  repulsed,  he  stood  before 
me,  looking  upon  me  with  a  determined  and  daring  ex- 
.  pression,  indicative  of  contempt ;  and,  bidding  me  to 
look  back  on  my  past  life,  asked  me  to  blame  no  other 
than  myself  for  all  my  misfortunes.  '  Is  it  my  fault,'  he 
asked,  Hhat  your  husband  has  forsaken  you,  and  that 
your  children  are  taken  £ix>m  you?  Was  it  by  me  that 
you  were  taken  £ix>m  beneath  your  husband's  roof?  or 
through  my  persuasion  that  you  renounced  his  counte- 
nance and  protection?  You  ought  to  have  weighed  the 
matter  well,  before  you  thus  vio&ted  the  laws  of  society 
and  clos^  every  avenue  to  your  return.  You  have  now, 
indeed,  no  friend-^no  protector  but  myself.  And  are  you 
already  weary  of  this  protection?  Are  you  determined 
on  your  own  destruction?'  "• 

^'  I  listened  to  him  in  silence,  for  amazement  had  de- 
prived  me  of  utterance.  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the 
chains  which  I  had  forged  for  myself.  My  proud  spirit 
was  humbled  indeed,  and  O,  how  debased !  The  duke 
would  have  ^ded  more,  for  he  had  measured  and 
weighed  my  character,  and  had  discovered  the  means 
of  taming  that  spirit  which  had  never  been  subdued  be^ 
fore :  but  rising  from  the  sofa,  I  approached  him  with  a 
bended  knee,  I  implored  his  forgiveness,  I  besought  his 
continued  protection,  and  I  promised  to  refrain  from  aU 
future  reproaches. 

"He  received  my  concessions  with  a  haughty  gra- 
ciousness;  and  from^  that  period  I  became  the  miserable 
slave  of  one  who,  had  I  honoured  myself,  wouTd  probably 
have  ranked  the  daughter  of  the  humble  pastor  of  the 
mountain  village  among  some  of  the  fairest  ornaments 
of  her  sex. 

"  But  what  Jan  I  now  domg?  Do  I  not  forget  myself? 
For  whom  am  I  compiling  these  miserable  ^ventures? 
IVIy  head  is  giddy,  my  senses  are  confused.  Q,  my  Es- 
teUe !  my  daughter !  Be  this  remembered  by  my  daugh- 
ter :  that  the  influence  of  every  virtuous  woman  is  con- 
fessed, not  only  by  her  husband,  but  by  all  the  other  sexr 
and  one  of  the  contrary  character  is  despised  in  every  so- 
ciety with  which  she  mingles,  while  she  introduces  dis- 
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tress  and  disorder  into  all  her  connexions,  and  poiflonf 
every  source  of  relative  happiness. 

^'  On  the  evening  of  the  day  referred  to,  the  duke,  pro- 
bably by  way  of  a  peace-offering,  presented  me  with  a 
superb  set  of  jewels;  but  although  I  had  already  besun 
to  lose  niy  value  for  these  gaudy  trifles,  I  was  obliged  to 
receive  them  with  an  air  of  gratitude,  and  to  express  a 
degree  of  srUisiaction  which  I  did  not  feeL 

^<  Madame  de  Portalier  remained  at  the  castle  for  nearly 
six  weeks  after  the  conversation  had  passed  of  which  I 
spoke  above,  and  during  that  time  the  amusements  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption.  At  that  period  I  accident- 
ally heard,  throiugh  the  means  of  a  visiter,  that  the  comte 
de  Barfleur  had  left  Paris,  and  was  gone  to  reside  with  his 
mother.  What  would  I  then  have  given  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  join  that  happy  party,  or  only  to  have  taken  a 
distant  view  of  the  venerable  mother  with  her  children 
and  grandchildren !  But  ah !  the  door  of  hope  was  shut,  and 
my  children  and  my  .husband  were  lost  to  me  for  ever. 

^^  At  length  madame  de  Portalier  left,  but  without  tak- 
ing leave  of  me,  and  vrith  her  departed  all  our  female 
visiters.  A  few  gentlemen  only  now  frequented  the  caa- 
tie,  and  now  the  duke  began  to  give  himself  much  to 
those  pleasures  in  which  I  could  tsdce  no  part,  and  I  was 
left  alone,  to  reflect  almost  to  distraction  on  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  miserable  life.  I  saw  in  the  past  only  subjects 
of  regret  and  mortification,  and  in  the  future  nothing  but 
distress  and  horror. 

''  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  endeavoured  to  fortify  my 
mind  in  unbelief;  and  though  assisted  in  this  attempt  by 
the  duke,  I  never  could  succeed  so  far  as  to  remove  my 
apprehension  of  what  was  to  foUow  after  death. 

<'  I  seldom  breakfasted  with  the  duke,  and  how  at  this 
time  I  wasted  ray  weary  mornings  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. Sometimes  I  allowed  my  attendants  to  talk  to 
me,  but  their  conversation  was  utterly  detestable  to  me. 
I  could  not  endure  their  flatteries,  and  I  abhorred  still 
more  their  sentiments.  If  I  treated  them  with  scorn, 
i,hat  scorn  has  been  repaid  with  interest.  Sometimes  I 
would  beguile  an  hour  or  two  in  reading,  while  one  of  my 
attendants  played  to  me  on  the  harp,  and  oftener  I  sat 
meditatuig  at  the  wndow,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
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Doats  on  the  bosom  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  variations  of  the 
lights  and  shades  upon  the  woods.  Sometimes  I  would 
contemplate  for  hours  together  the  figures  on  the  ta- 
pestry, and  particularly  -a  group  which  represented  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  until  the  infant 
figure  of  Astyanax  and  the  dutiful  sorrow  of  the  heathen 
matron  would  fill  me  with  shame  and  pain,  and  I  should 
be  peady  to  sink  with  grief  and  self-reproach. 

^^  And  now,  as  time  advanced,  and  autumn  began  to 
display  her  dark  tints  and  cast  her  foliage,  I  looked  for- 
ward with  dread  to  approaching  winter,  and  to  consider 
whether  the  duke  would  think  of  removing,  and  what 
would  be  my  fate.  He  at  one  time  spoke  of  going  to 
Italy,  and  I  felt  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  any  change :  but 
being  engaged  in  some  diplomatic  business  in  a  German 
courts  not  very  far  distant,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  re- 
mam  where  I  was ;  and  as  his  time  would  not  be  fully 
occupied  in  the  afiair,  he  resolved  to  give  me  as  much  of 
it  as  he  conveniently  could. 

"  I  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extreme  depres 
sion  which  seized  my  spirits,  when  I  found  myself  with- 
out a  companion  in  the  Castle  of  Sphorzheim.  Never  per* 
haps  till  then  had  I  felt  the  deep,  deep  wretchedness  of 
my  situation ;  and  had  I  then  possessed  a  single  friend, 
or  a  few  Louia  cPors,  I  verily  believe  that  I  should  have 
left  the  place.  It  was  then  that  my  imagmatiou  first  as- 
sumed that  wild  and  vivid  character  which  is  nearly  alli- 
ed to  insanity.  I  had  from  youth  yielded  to  my  passions. 
I  had  indulged  my  fancy  in  waking-dreams  and  foolish 
expectations,  and  the  propensity  at  that  period  became 
dangerously  strong. 

"  There  was  a  t5e  allied  to  the  cavern  of  which  I  have 
spoken  as  being  visible  from  my  window,  which  being 
told  me  at  this  time  afifected  even  my  nightly  visions.  It 
was  said,  that  before  those  heights  were  covered  with 
wood,  a  certain  prince,  with  many  followers,  had  pur- 
sued a  hart  to  the  mouth  of  this  cavern,  and  there  the 
terrified  animal  had  sprung  from  the  precipice  and  been 
followed  by  the  whole  train  of  hunters,  who  had  miserably 
perished ;  and  that  a  spring  of  pure  water  had  subse- 
quently gushed  from  the  place  on  which  the  hart  had 
stood  at  bay  before  it  took  its  perUqus  leap. 
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''My  mind  was  so  filled  with  this  traditiin,  that  I,  one 
night  when  the  moon  was  shining  full  upon  the  cascade, 
fancied  I  beheld  a  train  of  shadowy  huntsmen  springing 
from  the  shelf  of  the  rock,  and  even' heard  their  groans 
in  the  wind.  It  was  between  sleeping  and  waking  that 
these  fancies  filled  my  mind :  but  they  were  inexpressi- 
bly distressing,  as  they  always,  somehow  or  other,  con- 
nected themselves  with  circumstances  allied  to  me,  my 
husband,  or  my  children. 

" '  Oh !  what  would  I  now  give,'  I  would  often  «ay, '  for 
one  interview  with  my  children !  Does  my  Theophilus 
still  lisp  the  word  mamma?  or  is  the  sound  for  ever  in- 
terdictal  to  these  unhappy  babes?  Is  the  name  of  Es- 
telle  held  in  entire  abhorrence  by  my  husband  ?  Is  the 
mother  of  his  children  utterly  detested  V 

"  In  meditations  of  this  nature  passed  the  weary  hours, 
till  the  duke  returned  and  occasioned  some  change  of 
tiiought,  but  little  comfort ;  for  finding  me  dejected,  he 
seemed  hurt,  and  in  some  degree  offended;  but  I  refrain- 
ed from  answering  his  reproaches.  In  his  presence, 
however,  I  tried  to  rally  my  spirits,  and  my  efforts  in 
some  degree  succeeded. 

"  During  that  long  sad  winter,  I  experienced  many  lan- 
guid hours.  The  duke  was  often  absent,  and  I  thought  I 
ol^rved  an  increasing  indifference  every  time  he  return- 
ed j  nevertheless,  there  were  some  intervals  in  which  he 
«eemed  to  feel  my  situation,  and  to  wish  to  console  me. 

''The  duke  had  at  length  finished  his  diplomatic 
duties,  the  spring  again  bloomed,  and  my  spirits  were 
somewhat  revived ;  nevertheless,  I  had  some  very  sad 
moments,  and  many  intervals  of  bitter  sorrow  and  un- 
speakable anguish. 

''  Time  hastened  on,  and  after  a  while  my  little  £stelle 
waslaid  in  my  arms.  For  a  season  after  the  birth  of  this 
unhappy  baby  it  was  supposed  that  I  should  have  done 
well,  but  grief  had  taken  a  deeper  hold  of  my  constitu- 
tion than  was  at  first  supposed.  I  now  earnestly  sought 
fo  be  allowed  to  nurse  my  child,  but  was  obliged  at  length 
to  confess  my  inability,  and  a  tender'-hearted  peasant  was 
procured,  to  undertake  the  oflice;  after  which  it  was 
noped  that  my  health  would  improve:  but  the  hope  was 
vain,  the  rose  never  returned  to  my  cheek  nor  the  bloom 
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to  my  lips.  I  was  seized  with  a  shortness  of  breathing} 
and'  a  slight  cough,  and  was  troubled  with  an  intermit- 
ting fever,  which  made  me  inexpressibly  miserable.  I  had 
little  to  complain  of  respecting  the  duke  during  the  sum- 
mer months ;  he  procured  me  the  most  able  medical  as* 
sistance,  and  supplied  me  with  every  comfort  In  tiie 
autumn  he  proposed  that  I  should  remove  into  a  warmer 
situation,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  Montpelier,  where 
I  seemed  to  gain  some  Uttle  benefit,  though  being  uneasy 
about  the  cluld  whom  I  had  left  with  her  nurse,  I  was 
glad  to  return  in  the  spring  to  Sphorzheim.  Thus  a  great 
part  of  another  year  wore  away,  and  if  I  did  not  regain 
health,  I  did  not  decline. 

"Immediately  on  my  return  to  the  castle,  the  duke 
found  some  pretext  for  going  to  Paris,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod I  saw  little  of  him  till  we  parted  to  meet  no  more.  I 
was  no  longer  the  companion  in  which  he  could  delight 
My  spirits  were  gone,  and  young  as  I  was,  my  h^th 
was  declining,  although  it  was  only  then  a  litUe  more 
than  twice  twelve  months  since  we  had  met  at  the  palace 
of  Marly. 

"  My  career  was  indeed  a  short  one,  but  had  it  been 
longer,  it  would  only  have  tended  to  the  multiphcation  of 
offences; 

"  I  Was  exactly  twenty-six  years  of  age  at  this  tim^ 
and  had,  in  my  short  life,  utterly  abused  and  forfeited 
every  advantage  of  fortune  and  distinction  in  society,  and 
was  left  forsaken  of  all  the  world,  to  watch  the  gradual 
approach  of  death,  and,  as  I  then  thought,  of  everlasting 
destruction. 

"And  now,  by  degrees,  a  deep  and  fixed  melancholy 
took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  accurate  re- 
collection of  the  last  eighteen  months  that  I  spent  at 
Sphorzheim.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  kind  of  derangement  possessed  me,  for  I  knew  lit 
tie  that  passed,  and  every  sort  of  terrific  image  presented 
itself  to  my  imagination.  And  during  this  state  of  feelings 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  exercised  the  forbearance  ol 
those  with  whom  I  lived  in  no  small  degree,  and  proba 
bly  rendered  myself  as  much  an  object  of  hatred  to  mj 
attendants,  as  I  had  formerly  been^of  envy  and  admira- 
tion. But  who  can  bear  the  torments  of  a  wounded  spirit  1 
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Who  can  be  at  peace  beneath  the  vengeance  of  an  offend- 
ed God? 

"  At  length  my  iUness  took  a  more  decided  and  alarm- 
ing form,  and  the  duke  de  Nemours  was  sent  for. 

"  He  seemed  affected  when  apprized  of  my  Situation, 
and  treated  me  in  our  last  Interviews  with  kindness.  Yet 
he  too  readily  yielded,  as  I  then  thought,  to  the  last  sug- 
gestion of  my  physicians,  which  was  to  send  me  to  the 
place  of  my  nativity  in  order  to  try  the  ef&ct  of  my  na- 
tive air;  and  though  I  combatted  the  proposal  with  all 
the  strength  I  had,  it  was  carried  against  me,  and  the 
plan  put  into  execution. 

^'  My  passage  was  by  water  up  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  managed.  After  which  I  was  taken  from  my 
couch  in  the  vessel,  and  put  into  a  litter  with  my  daughter. 
My  attendants  were  the  two  females  frequently  mention- 
ed above,  and  several  men-«ervants.  The  duke  took  leave 
of  me  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  kissing  the  infant  af- 
fectionately, promised  to  follow  me  in  a  few  days,  a  pro- 
mise, however,  which  he  probably  never  meant  to  keep. 
O !  what,  what  were  my  feelings  as  I  looked  up  for  the 
last  time  at  the  towers  of  Sphorzheim,  and  towards  the 
windows  of  those  apartments  in  which  I  had  spent  so 
many  miserable  hours. 

"Thus  I  commenced  my  melancholy  journey,  and 
thus  was  I  brought  to  my  native:  :place  under  circum- 
stances of  misery  and  degradation: which  it  is  past  the 
power  of  language  to  describe.  My  distress  of  mind, 
fatigue,  and  even  terror  from  the  unkindness  of  my  ser- 
vants during  the  journey  had  been  so  great,  that  when  I 
arrived  at  this  place  my  fever  raged  with  unprecedented 
fury;  and  I  was  in  that  state  of  feeling  in  which  the 
imagination  is  unable  to  distinguish  its  own  creations 
from  realities. 

"  I  have  lost  several  days  of  my  journey  from  my  re- 
collection. But  when  I  arrived  in  this  place  I  seemed  to 
wake  as  it  were  from  a  very  long  dream,  and  saw  again 
before  me  the  many  well-known  objects,  with  which 
this  lovely  valley  abounds,  with  sensations  it  would  be 
impossible  to  define,  and  which  filled  me  with  unmixed 
anguish. 
^    "Oh,  sin!  sin!  to  what  hadst  thou  reduced  me?  and 
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what  were  thy  wages?— Misery,  misery  from  first  to  lam 
was  my  doom !  various,  multiplied,  unmixed  distresses] 
shame,  and  grief,  and  bitter  anguish ! 

"  Nevpr,  never  can  I  forget  the  moment  in  which  I 
was  lifted  from  my  litter  and  carried  into  that  dr^dful 
lodge ;  when  I  was  laid  on  that  bed,  that  bed  of  horror, 
and  saw  that  room  which  reminded  me  of  other  times— 
the  same,  the  very  same;  and  yet  so  different,  so  tarnish 
ed,  &ded,  and  altered.  I  looked  around,  upward,  toward 
the  ceiling,  and  on  the  floor;  and  then  uttering  a  wild  and 
fearful  shriek,  I  heard,  I  saw  no  more. 

*'It  was  night,  dark  night,  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
again.  A  lamp  was  burning,  and  some  one  held  a  cup 
to  my  lips.  I  drank  with  eagerness,  and  again  became 
insensible.  I  had  swallowed  a  powerful  opiate,  and  lay 
for  many  hours  entranced  in  a  death-like  sleep.  Again 
I  awoke,  and  recovering  recollection,  tore  my  hair  and 
wrung  my  hands,  till,  t^ing  held  down  by  force,  weak- 
ness compelled  me  to  remain  still. 

"A  deep  and  gloomy  silence  followed,  during  which^ 
my  recollections,  or  rather  the  visions  of  my  fancy,  were 
horrible  in  the  extreme. 

"  Another  day  and  night  passed  away,  and  my  eyes 
opened  on  the  Sabbath,  but  it  was  no  day  of  rest  to  me. 
TTie  windows  of  the  apartment  were  open,  and  I  heard 
the  village  beUs.  I  started  and  tried  to  raise  myself,  but 
a  kind  of  paralytic  numbness  had  seized  my  limbs,  of 
which  I  had  not  been  aware.  I  called  to  my  attendants, 
and  begged  to  be  placed  in  such  a  direction  that  I  might 
look  through  the  window.  It  was  no  delicate  hand 
which  then  lifted  my  aching  head:  no,  I  had  driven  far 
from  me  all  those  beloved  connexions,  whose  tender  en- 
dearments render  a  sick-bed  easy. 

"However,  being  thus  raised,  I  could  inhale  a  freshei 
air,  and  could  distinguish  through  the  window  a  part  of 
the  belt  of  pine,  and  the  inferior  peak  of  the  nearest  hill 
crowned  with  fir-trees. 

"  I  lay  and  gazed  on  this  object  during  all  the  tedious 
day,  and  heard  from  time  to  time  the  distant  sound  of  the 
village  bells.  A  kind  of  tenderer  sorrow  had  succeeded 
my  high-wrought  frenzy.  I  thought  of  my  husband  and 
ttifant  b  >ys.  yet  still  more  of  my  father.    I  revolved  and 
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Again  revolved  these  things  in  my  mind,  till  all  sense  of 
time  seemed  confounded  with  me,  and  the  present,  past, 
and  future  were  one  maze  of  confusion. 

"  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  peak  and  the  grove.  I  re- 
tiiembered  climbing  it,  with  my  father's  help,  in  early 
childhood,  and  recollected  the  sensations  which  I  expe- 
rienced from  the  reviving  breezes,  and  I  fancied  I  still 
heard  the  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  pines.  By  de- 
grees the  illusion  became  stronger :  the  peak  and  grove 
neared  as  it  were  upon  my  vision ;  I  thought  I  saw  my 
fattier's  figure  walking  among  the  trees ;  with  his  hand 
he  held  a  child,  it  was  myself  at  one  moment,  and  then 
my  infant  daughter.  For  a  moment  the  sight  was  pleas- 
ing to  me,  but  presently  it  changed  its  character:  the  wind 
blew  louder,  tlie  grove  rocked ;  and  in  the  countenance  of 
my  father  and  of  the  child  I  fancied  a  forbidding  and 
awful  aspect,  which  caused  me  to  shriek  with  terror,  and 
made  me  gM,  of  the  presence  even  of  my  cruel  attendants. 

'^  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  dreadful  wretched- 
ness of  mind,  and  the  cruel  treatment  which  I  expe- 
rienced, and  on  which  I  now  forbear  to  expatiate,  I  can 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  it  has  tended  decidedly  and 
directly  to  my  advantage.  My  state  of  health  undoubt- 
edly improved  after  my  arrival  at  the  lodge,  insomuch 
as,  after  the  first  and  second  day,  I  had  no  return  of  the 
fits  of  frenzy,  though  I  was  still  unable  to  rise  from  my 
couch. 

"  The  first  dawn  or  ray  of  Christian  hope  which  broke 
in  upon  me,  was  occasioned  by  the  visit  of  that  worthy 
man  under  whose  roof  my  weary  foot  has  at  length  found 
rest,  though  I  was  then  under  such  restraint  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  express  my  joy.  From  that  moment  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  how  to  eflFect  my  escape. 

"  At  length  I  found  means  to  procure  materials  for  writ- 
ing a  note,  and  having  seen  a  little  shepherd  boy  driving 
his  sheep  across  the  alp,  I  employed  my  infant  girl  to 
throw  my  note  to  him  from  the  verandah:  a  perilous 
measure  indeed,  but  it  succeeded,  and  the  next  Sabbath- 
day  my  deliverance  was  efiected. 

''  What  has  since  passed  is  well  known  to  the  dear 
friend  oinder  whose  roof  I  have  found  protection,  and 
more  than  protection,  peace — peace  which  I  never  knew 
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beibr^  even  that  peace  which  the  wotld  cannot  give. 
Throi^h  the  divine  blessing,  the  mists  oi  error  in  which 
I  have  been  so  long  involved  have  been  scattered  from 
my  benighted  soul.  I  have  been  led  to  consider  myself 
utterly  vile  and  abominable ;  one  who  has  transgressed 
the  law  in  deed  and  word,  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
it ;  a  faithless  daughter,  wife,  and  mother ;  a  shame  and 
disgrace  to  my  sex ;  one  who  has  deserved  to  be^  an  ^tit- 
cast  from  society,  and  the  scorn  of  alL  Neverthele8& 
though  this  has  been  revealed  to  me,  and  I  have  been  led 
to  cry, '  Unclean,  unclean,'  yet  I  have  not  been  left  as  one 
without  hope.  I  have  been  convinced  that  my  Redeemer 
is  mighty,  and  that  the  atonement  he  made  is  all-suffi-^ 
cient  for  my  salvation.  Though  my  offences  are  as  scar- 
let, they  shall  be  white  as  wool;  for  I  know  in  whom  1 
trust,  and  I  will  not  be  afraid.  Though  some  sad  hours 
some  bitter  conflicts,  I  doubt  not,  remain  to  be  expe^ 
rienced ;  yet  my  victory  is  certain,  inasmuch  as  it  de^ 
pends  not  on  myself,  but  on  Him  who  said  unto  the 
leper,  *  Be  thou  dean? 

"And  now  to  sum  up  this  awful  history  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  for  the  hand  which  traces  these  lines  al- 
ready begins  to  feel  the  palsy  of  approaching  dissolutiouii 
I  here  declare,  that  I  yield  my  soul  and  body  to  him  that 
fashioned  them,  with  an  entire  renunciation  of  all  self- 
confidence,  with  an  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
my  former  life,  and  without  other  hope  of  mercy  but 
through  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ.  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  being  accepted  of  the  Father  but  through  the 
Son ;  and  have  no  hopes  of  amendment  of  life,  were  my 
life  to  be  prolonged  to  the  appointed  age  of  man,  but 
through  the  restraining  :and  sanctifying  influences  of  God 
the  Holy  Spirit.  I  further  add,  that  it  is  my  wish  that  liiy 
infant  daughter,  my  Utile  Est^e,  should  henceforth  con- 
sider my  honoured  protector,  the  successor  of  my  father, 
as  a  parent;  that  ^e  should  be  educated  by  him,  and 
early  taught  to  shun  those  errors  which  proved  the  niiri 
of  her  mother.  To  the  tender  care  of  my  Almighty 
God,  I  bequeath  my  injured  husband  and  beloved  sons. 
May  every  blessing  descend  on  my  children — showers 
of  blessings  from  above.  And  may  we,  who- now  can 
meet  no  more  on  earth,  experience  a  joyful  reunion, 
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wttien  time  shall  be  no  more,  and  the  work  of  redeeming 
Iwe  shall  be  completed !'' 

"  The  mfLnuscript  broke  off  in  this  place,  and  the  feiv 
last  lines  were  scarcely  legible.  * 

'^Such  was  the  account  which  this  unhappy  lady  gave 
of  her  life,  and  I  could  fill  volumes  with  my  comments 
on  it,  but  1  forbear.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  left  an  im- 
pression of  sadness  on  my  mind  which  never  wore  off. 
My  heart  clung,  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  describe, 
to  the  little  Estelle ;  and  I  was  exceedingly  uneasy  lest 
any  dispute  should  arise,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours, respecting  my  guardian&iiip  of  this  child.  This 
matter  was,  however,  soon  and  amicably  settled  between 
us.  For  the  duke,  as  I  afterwards  found,  being  on  the 
point  of  forming  a  connexion  with  a  lady  of  high  station 
and  fortune,  was  easily  persuaded  to  leave  the  child 
where  her  mother  had  placed  her. 

"  Among  the  unhappy  lady's  papers,  I  found,  after  her 
death,  two  letters,  the  one  addressed  to  the  comte  de 
Barfleiir,  and  the  other  to  his  mother.  I  did  not  think  it 
right  to  read  them,  but  despatched  them  immediately  to 
Pauy'With  the  commimication  of  her  death,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  blessed  state  in  which  she  had  departed. 

"  I  certainly  expected  a  written  answer  to  my  letter, 
and  was  therefore  surprised,  when  after  several  weeks, 
in  which  nothing  had  been  heard  from  Pau,  the  comte  de 
BarHeur  himself  was  introduced  into  my  study.  I  did 
not  at  first  form  any  conjecture  concerning  this  stranger, 
ilor  had  I  the  least  idea  who  he  might  be.  I  did  not 
tiierefore  immediately  send  away  the  little  Estelle,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  chair  by  my  side,  amusing  herself  with 
some  such  trifles  as  chUdren  love.  I  saw,  however,  by 
the  air  and  manner  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  no  or- 
dinary visiter,  though  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  he  was 
so  nearly  related  to  the  late  unhappy  conatesse  deBarfletir. 
But  he  soon  informed  me  of  his  name;  and  told  me,  that, 
being  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland  when  he  received  my 
letter,  he  had  come  so  far  to  question  me  respecting  the 
last  hours  of  a  lady  who  had  once  been  inexpressibly 
dear  to  him.  I  immediately  called  my  servant,  and 
sent  away  the  innocent  daughter  of  a  miserable  mother, 
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seeing  that  the  presence  of  the  child  disturbed  the  comte. 
And  when  left  alone  we  had  a  long  and  very  interesting 
conversation  together,  in  which  the  comte  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  reformed  character,  reformed  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  viz.  the  Christian  one.  He  took  much 
blame  to  himself  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  unhappy  wife ; 
saying,  that  had  he  not  exposed  her  to  the  temptations  of 
a  vicious  world,,  young  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  she 
might  have  still  lived  and  been  happy,  still  lived  to  bless 
him  and  his  children.  '  But  alas !'  he  added, '  though  I 
have  seen  my  error,  it  has  been  too  late  for  my  happiness. 
My  wife  is  lost  to  me  for  ever !  and  my  children  are  withr 
out  a  mo' her!' 

"  I  said  much  to  him  respecting  the  desirable  stat^  in 
which  she  died,  and  the  hopes  I  entertained  of  her  pre- 
sent happiness.  He  seemed  consoled  by  these  assurances, 
and  accepted  my  invitation  to  remain  with  me  some 
days ;  during  which,  he  visited  the  grave  of  his  unfortu- 
nate wife,  and  many  of  those  places  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  her  society. 

"  I  parted  with  the  comte  with  sorrow,  and  I  believe 
that  our  sorrow  was  reciprocal.  1  was  much  affected 
when  on  taking  leave,  the  comte  de  Barfleur  asked  to 
see  the  infant,  and,  kissing  its  cheek,  would  have  forced 
on  me  a  purse  of  gold  for  its  use,  which,  however,  I  did 
not  accept,  being  handsomely  supphed  with  all  I  could 
requure.  He  refiised  to  take  back  the  taoney,  desiring  it 
might  be  given,  in  the  name  of  the  departed  lady,  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish. 

"  Thus  the  comte  de  Barfleur  took  his  leave,  and  1 
never  saw  him  more,  though  I  have  always  remembered 
this  visit  with  pleasure. 

"  And  now,  having  given  an  account  of  this  visit  of  the 
comte  de  Barfleur,  I  close  my  narrative  by  saying,  that 
nearly  fourteen  years  are  now  past  since  the  unhappy 
daughter  of  the  pastor  Claude  was  laid  in  her  grave; 
uid  since  that  period,  the  young  Estelle  has  never  quitted 
me:  while  every  moment  which  could  be  spared  from 
my  other  duties  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of 
this  lovely  child. 

**  The  younger  Estelle  resembles  her  mother  in  person, 
and  is  not  less  beautiful;  though,  from  having  been  nur 
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tured  in  affliction,  there  isr  a  gentleness  and  sbflneflB  tn 
her  manner,  which  probably  never  appealed  in  that  of 
her  mother.  The  sad  fate  of  that  parent  seems  also  to 
have  rested  heavily  on  her  heart,  and,  with  the  divine 
Uessing,  to  have  inspired  her  with  a  dread  of  that  arro- 
gant, independent,  and  self-suflclent  spirit,  which  wan 
the  ruin  of  her  mother. 

^'  We  had  comparative  peace  in  our  lovely  village  till 
(his  dear  child  was  about  UiirteeD  years  4)f  age.  At  that 
time  we  were  driven  from  our  home  before  the  tide  of  re- 
volutionary fury;  and  since  that  x)eriod  have  been  wan- 
derers in  many  countries,  and  olten  almost  deprived  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  At  length  being  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, we  have  obtained  a  peaceful  asylum ;  and  our  con- 
nexions on  the  continent  having  found  means  to  supply 
our  wants,  we  are  content  to  wait  till  Providence  shdU 
point  out  whither  next  it  may  be  b^t  for  us  to  remove 
our  tent.  -  '  ^  . 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  blessed  in  the  presence  of  my 
lovely  and  affectionate  child,  and  permitted  to  mark  her 
growth  in  grace,  to  look  on  that  lovely  countenance,  to 
behold  that  beauty,  that  noble  deportment,  and  that  de- 
gance^  which  would  fit  her  to  shine  as  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  those  courtly  scenes  in  which  her  mother  moved 
with  such  universal  admiration,  and  yet  to  behold  all 
these  qualities  clad  in  the  veil  of  the  deepest  humility, 
and  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  and  md 
desty  rarely  associated  with  the  meanest  pretensions^  is 
mdc^  a  sight  to  exhilarate  the  most  dejected  spirits,  and 
to  excitd  the  highest  song  of  praise:  for  What  but  divine 
power  can  enable  a  young  person  to  triun^ph  over  the 
snares  of  sin,  and  to  march  forward  heavenwards,  sur- 
mounting all  the  stumbling  stones  and  rocks  of  offence 
which  the  world  and  Satan  may  place  in  her  way?' 

This  manuscript  was  signed, 

"  ERNESTHUe  WlLHELM,' 

As  the  reading  of  the  manuscript  had  detained  the 
young  ladies  to  a  late  hour,  the  laay  of  the  manor  re- 
quested them  to  join  her  in  prayer  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
eluded. 

IV.  I 


V. 
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A  Prayer  against  Temptation, 

«0  BLESSED  LORD  and  SAVIOUR,  we  beseech 
Oiee  to  keep  us  from  every  path  and  every  situation 
where  we  may  be  endangered  by  our  own  evil  inclina- 
tions. We  feel  our  dangers  from  without  to  be  great; 
but  these  would  be  powerless,  as  they  were  with  thee 
while  on  earth,  if  we  were  free  from  those  which  are 
within.  Our  own  hearts  are  the  enemies  which  we  would 
chiefly  dread.  O,  save  u»  from  ourselves.  Render  us 
deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  our  own  vile  inclinations. 
Turn  our  eyes  away  from  beholding  vanity,  and  our 
ears  from  hearkening  to  it.  Fill  our  hearts  with  holy 
love,  and  draw  our  affections  upwards  to  th3rself,  who 
art  alone  worthy  of  our  supreme  regard.  Draw  us,  O 
Lord,  and  we  will  run  after  thee.  Set  us  as  a  seal  upon 
thy  heart,  a  seal  upon  thine  ^rm.  Reveal  thjrself  to  out 
souls  in  all  thy  fulness ;  and  make  our  feelings  subordi- 
nate to  those  principles  of  love,  of  gratitude,  and  adora- 
tion, which  will  lead  us  near  to  thyself. 

^^  O  blessed  Saviour,  we  lament  the  coldness  of  our 
hearts,  the  low  and  degraded  state  of  our  desires,  and  the 
trifling  objects  of  our  cares.  We  would  love  thee  fer- 
vently. We  would  be  sup^or  to  temptation  from  earthly 
things,  but  we  feel  ourselves  too  often  overcome  and  bow- 
ed to  the  dust.  Ah,  Lord  Gk)d !  who  is  able  but  thyself  to 
deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  Thine,  O  Lord, 
is  the  work  of  our  salvation.  From  beguming  to  end  it 
h  thine,  and  thine  only.  And  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power  and  he  glory,  now  and  for  evennore.  Amen." 
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Tliird  Conversation  on  the  Lord^s  Prayer — "  But 
deliver  us  from  EtU,^ 

*I  AM  prepared  with  a  curious  little  narrative,  my  be- 
oved  young  friends,  which  I  hope  will  at  once  please 
and  profit  you,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  when  she 
found  herself  again  surrounded  by  her  young  people. 
Its  title  is,  *  The-  Garden  of  Roses,'  and  it  refers  ex- 
pressly to  that  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  which  we 
are  taught  to  seek  deliverance  from  all  evil.  It  is  curious, 
because  it  presents  a  view  of  that  kind  of  life  never,  as  I 
can  recollect,. before  described  by  any  English  writer; 
and  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is,  I  have  every  reason  to 
think,  a  very  faithful  picture." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  read  as  follows. 

Hie  Garden  of  Roses, 

"  It  is  now  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  since  my 
father  and  uncle  went  out  to  India,  the  one  in  a  civil  and 
the  other  in  a  medical  capacity.  When  they  left  Eng- 
land, my  uncle  was  married ;  and  as  his  wife's  sister  ac- 
companied them  on  the  passage,  my  father  made  so  good 
a  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  during  the 
voyage,  that  he  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Calcutta  before 
the  young  single  lady  consented  to  become  his  wife, 
and  was  united  to  him  before  any  of  the  party  left  the 
presidency. 

"  The  state  of  the  English  possessions  in  India,  was 
very  different  at  that  period  to  what  it  now  is ;  and  our 
territories,  which  are  now  bounded  by  the  towering 
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tuniiiihs  of  the  Himalaya,  at  that  time  extended  Ihde 
ftarther  than  tlie  Rajemahal  hilLs.  The  mitiyes  of  Hin- 
doostan  were  then  ako  in  a  much  more  barbarous  state 
than  they  now  are,  and  the  few  English  families  who 
resided  in  the  country,  infinitely  more  ignorant,  tynumi 
cal,  and  greedy  of  gain,  than  at  the  present  time. 

^  I  was  born  at  a  station  lying  near  the  river,  betweeo 
Berhampore  and  Rajemahal,  and  recollect  very  Uttle  of 
my  parents.  I  was  not  their  eldest  child,  though  the 
only  one  who  survived  its  mfancy.  The  few  and  faint 
impressions  I  have  of  my  mother  are^  however,  very 
precious;  and  I  have 'some  convictions  m  my  mind  that 
she  was  a  pious  woman,  though  perhaps  I  should  have 
some  diiBcidty  in  explaining  my  reasons  for  this  persua- 
sion.  She  was  certainly,  however,  a  tender  and  careful 
parent ;  and  I  suffered  a  severe,  bereavement,  when  in 
my  sixth  year  I  wais  deprived  of  her  by  death. 

^  I  remember  little  of  the  drcumstances  of  her  funeral: 
perhaps  I  might  have  been  removed  from  the  house  at 
the  time.  But  I  well  recoUect  being  left  afterwards  under 
the  charge  of  a  Portuguese  ayah^  who  treated  me  with 
kindness  in  some  respects,  but  allowed  me  to  acquire 
such  knowledge  of'evU  as  I  never  could  forget  through 
all  the  subsequent  years  of  my  childhood  or  youth,  and 
which  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  most  of  my  mise- 
ries in  after  life. 

**  And  here,  siu-ely,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  give 
some  cautions  to  parents  respecting  those  persons  to 
whom  they  confide  their  infant  children. 

"  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  there  are  few 
denominations  of  domestics  in  England  more  universally 
corrupt,  than  those  who  are  employed  about  infants.  If 
we  inquire  what  young  women  in  any  town  are  counted 
to  be  the  most  depraved,  it  will  generally  be  answered, 
the  nursery-maids;  and  the  reason  for  this  is  evident 
The  business  of  a  nursery-maid  is  at  once  laborious  and 
at  the  same  time  favourable  for  gossiping  and  unsettled 
habite.  When  a  mother  takes  charge  of  her  own  infant, 
she  finds  an  occupation  for  her  heart  and  for  every 
thought  as  well  as  for  her  hands.  But  this  is  what  can- 
not be  generally  expected  from  her  who  performs  these 
Auties  merely  from  mterested  motives.    Neither  can  the 
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divine  blessing  be  expected  npon  that  parent  who  ne- 
glects her  own  duties  through  indolence,  pride,  or  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  whoiiy  resigns  the  endearing  ca- 
resses of  her  infant  to  one  who  regards  them  less  than 
the  coin  with  which  she  ie  paid  for  her  hireling  services. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  general  assertion,  we  however 
believe  that  there  are  many  young  women  in  England 
who  perform  the  duties  of  fLe  nursery-maid,  with  ten- 
derness and  fidelity.  But  we  rear  that  in  India,  and  other 
Heathen  countries,  although  there  may  be  some  instances 
of  warm  affection  between  the  infant  and  its  nurse, 
yet  that  there  are  few,  very  few,  children  reared  by  hea- 
thens or  papists,  who  have  not  reason  to  lament  through 
life  the  deep  pollutions  acquired  in  the  nursery.  Many 
dreadful  instances^of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  "ob- 
servation, and  I  take  this  occasion  earnestly  to  supplicate 
all  parents  now  residing  abroad,  to  look  anxiously  at  their 
nurseries,  to  watch  with  unremitting  care,  to  investigate 
every  doubtful  word  and  action,  and  to  leave  their  infants 
as  little  as  possible  under  the  charge  of  those  persons 
who  have  had  any  communication  with  idolaters;  for 
after  all  that  has  been  said  by  moralists,  travdlers,  phi- 
losophers, and  even  missionaries,  I  believe  that  the  world 
m  general  is  only  half  awakened  to  the  abominations 
of  idolatrous  eountries. 

"  I  return  to  my  own  little  history,  and  I  might  reflect 
bitterly  upon  the  guides  of  my  childhood,  for  their  deeply 
wicked  lessons  long  remained  imprinted  on  my  heart, 
yet  I  have  few  recollections  of  the  scenes  wftich  passed 
before  my  ey€^  or  the  places  in  which  I  spent  my  time. 
I  remember,  indeed,  many  tawny  faces  which  continu- 
ally surrounded  me  in  my  early  life.  I  also  remem- 
ber a  hearse-like  coach  drawn  by  bullocks,  in  which  I 
sat  between  the  knees  of  my  ayah,  and  in  which  I  often 
went  out  to  take  the  air.  I  remember  a  wild  region 
through  which  I  often  used  to  pass  on  these  occasions, 
where  the  road  on  each  side  was  bordered  with  clusters 
and  groves  of  luxuriant  vegetation ;  and  where,  amidst 
many  swampy  marshes,  I  saw  vultures  and  other  wild 
birds.  I  remember  also  a  bazar  where  we  used  often  to 
stop  to  buy  sweetmeats  and  cakes,  and  to  purchase  ban- 
ff^let;  and  where  I  saw  many  fierce  human  beings,  and 
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savage-looking  little  children.  And  I  also  femonber  my 
own  apartments,  which  were  wide  and'  empty,  and  had 
many  doors,  the  chief  of  which  opened  into  a  verandah^ 
where  I  frequently  sat  with  my  attendants  after  sunset, 
enjoying  the  breezes  which  blew  over  a  garden  of  roses, 
in  which  my  mother  had  taken  great  delight 

''  Among  my  father's  servants  was  a  Persian  mooruihee^ 
a  man  of  some  learning,  ^d  as  he  had  a  fine  voice  for 
singing,  he  used  sometimlrto  be  admitted  to  my  apart- 
ments in  an  evening,  particularly  when  my  father  was 
absent.  He  brought  with  him  an  instrument,  which  was 
neither  a  guitar  nor  a  violin,  but  something  like  both, 
and  used  it  to  accompany  his  own  voice  in  some  of  the 
old  Persian  and  Hindoo  airs,  which  were  eictremely 
pleasing  and  pathetic  After  he  had  thus  regaled  us,  he 
used  to  tell  us  many  stories,  in  which  truth  and  false- 
hood, the  marvdilous  and  the  beautiful,  were  strangely 
blended,  and  in  a  manner  which  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  my  young  mind. 

"  One  of  these  stories,  which  was  probably  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  in  the  garden  which 
spread  itself  under  the  verandah^  took  strong  hold  of  my 
mind,  and  I  remembered  it  accuratdy,  and  have  thought 
much  of  it  in  after  life. 

"  *  There  are  some  roses,'  said  the  moonsJiee,-  ^  which 
have  no  thorns,  but  these  are  not  the  fairest  or  most  fra- 
grant of  these  lovely  flowers.  There  was  once^  princess 
of  Shiraaz  who  resolved  that  she  would  have  such  a  gar- 
den of  roses  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  that  de- 
Ughtful  climate.  Accordingly,  she  ordered  a  suitable 
spot  of  groiind  on  the  declivity  of  one  of  the  mountams 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city  to  be  prepared  for 
her  garden,  into  which  two  streanqis  of  pure  water  from 
the  hills  were  conducted,  and  which  was  sheltered  from 
the  keen  winds  of  the  north  by  a  grove  of  cedars,  which 
one  might  suppose,  from  their  majestic  appearance  and 
extensive  shades,  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  hills  them- 
selves. 

"  *  Into  these  gardens  she  directed  that  every  variety 
of  rose-tree  should  be  introduced,  from  the  variegated 
flower-  of  Damascus,  to  the  little  crimson  rose-bush  of 
Cathai.    And  now  when  the  cold  season  had  passed 
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away,  and  the  wanner  period  of  spring  had  restored 
each  plant  to  its  bloom,  and  had  invited  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  she  took  occasion  to  visit  her  garden,  and 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  its  many  odours^  as  she  was  seat- 
ed in  a  marble  pavilion  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
centre  of  it. 

" '  And  now  when  the  SMrazadee  first  beheld  her  gar- 
den, she  was  filled  with  satisfaction,  and  extolled  the  gar- 
deners and  other  workmen,  who  had  so  soon  converted 
this  comparatively  barren  spot  into  a  blooming  paradise. 
6he  listened  with  delight  to  the  rushing  of  the  waters, 
and  the  warbling  of  the  birds ;  to  the  hum  of  bees,  and 
gentle  murmurs  of  the  breezes;  and  sat  a  while  enrapl 
in  enjoyment.  But  inasmuch  as  royal  eyes  and  ears  are 
not  used  to  be  long  satisfied  with  the  same  thing,  she 
presently  must  needs  leave  the  pavilion,  and  busy  her- 
self^ with  her  own  hands,  in  plucking  some  of  those 
flowers  whose  fragrance  and  beauty  chafed  her  senses; 
and  in  her  haste  she  thrust  her  hand  into  a  bush,  and 
drew  it  forth  bleeding  and  pierced  with  many  thorns. 

^  <  Not  yielding  to  Sie  controul  of  reason,  when  she  felt 
the  wounds  she  became  enraged,  and  commanded  that 
every  rose-tree  which  bore  a. thorn  should  instantly  be 
pludked  up.  The  princess  was  obeyed,  and  the  garden 
despoiled  of  its  fairest  beauties;  and  when  the  Shiraza 
dee  again  walked  in  her  pleasure-ground,  she  had  to  la-  \ 
ment  her  impetuosity,^  and  would  willingly  have  restored 
the  charms  of  her  garden.' 

"  This  wa&  the  story  often  repeated  by  the  Persian,  and 
the  moral  he  drew  from  it  was  this:  that  there  was  no 
enjoyment  on  earth  without  its  imperfection,  no  rose  of 
beauty  and  fragrance  without  its  thorns;  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  mankind  consisted,  not  in  avoiding  evil,  but 
in  distinguishing  between  lesser  and  imaginary  inconve- 
niences and  those  which  are  more  real  and  important. 
He  then  expatiated  (in  a  manner- which  I  have  since  won 
dered  at,  considering  that  he  was  merely  a  mussiilmauiL 
and  was  not  acquainted  with  the  purifying  doctrines  of^ 
our  holy  religion)  upon  the  nature  of  evil,  which  he 
maintamed  to  consist  in  moral  depravity,  declaring  that 
no  human  being  could  be  counted  truly  miserable  who 
supported  an  upright  and  virtuous  conduct    I  have  read 
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thtt  fhis  sentiirient  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the 
ancient  heathen  philosophers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was 
a  reniarkable  one  from  a  person  in  such  circumstances. 
And  this  I  believe  was  the  only  occasion,  on  which,  dur- 
ing my  residence  in  India,  I  ever  heard  a  single  moral 
sentiment  from  any  of  the  natives  of  the  east.  t 

*'  I  remained  in  my  father's  house  in  India  till  I  had 
entered  my  tenth  year;  and  as  I  saw  very  little  of  my 
only  remaining  parent,  and  Was  actually  a  (^trsmger  io 
the  English  language,  it  may  be  conceived  that  I  was  no 
better  than  a  heathen,  when,  during  this  year,  I  was  sent 
doWn  to  Calcutta,  and  put  on  boara  ship  with  my  aydh^ 
that  I  might  proceed  immediately  to  England. 

^  Our  voy^e  was  long,  and  the  time  I  spent  on  board 
as  little  profitable  as  that  which  had  passed  in  the  place 
of  my  birth. 

"  When  arrived  in  London,  I  was  received  by  the  mis- 
tress of  a  large  senunary,  in  a  fashionable  square,  and  my 
ayah  having  been  dismissed  and  sent  back  to  her  own 
country,  no  time  was  lost  in  modelling  my  dress  more  to 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  decorum  and  fashion,  than  that 
which  it  presented  when  I  first  appeared  in  my  pauvjam^ 
waAs,  shawl,  cap,  and  lahardour,  and  ringlets  well  sa- 
turated with  cocoa-nut  oil. 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  1  felt  When  my  ayah 
look  her  leave,  and  how  heartily  I  hated  my  governess 
and  all  persons  in  authority  under  her ;  and  how  my  In- 
dian blcKxi  boiled  when  I  was  first  subjected  to  the  hands 
of  a  dancing-master,  and  to  the  discipluie  of  stocks  and 
dumb  bells. 

"  When  I  found  myself  condemned  to  so  severe  a  re- 
form in  my  personal  appearance,  I  certainly  was  not 
without  some  apprehensions,  lest  a  close  inspection  of 
my  actions  aiid  principles  might  ensue.  But  I  was  soon 
relieved  from  these  fears,  and  had  not  been  in  England 
six  months  before  I  discovered  that  if  I  attended  to  cer- 
tain external  regulations;  if  I  applied  with  some  at- 
tention to  my  iJnglish,  French,  writing,  music,  and 
drawing ;  if  1  courtesled  in  coming  in  and  out  of  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, as  we  called  the  apartment  where  my 
governess  generally  sat ;  and  if  I  were  careful  of  my 
dress  and  appearance  at  church  and  in  the  dancing- room; 
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I  shoiald  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  penetra- 
tion of  any  of  my  teachers,  and  should  be  left  at  perfect 
lib€9l;y  to  follow  all  the  wayward  fancies  of  my  corrupt 
nature. 

"  I  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  eight  years  which- 1 
spent  at  school :  they  passed  much  in  the  way  in  which 
young  people  commonly  spend  their  time  in  those  semi- 
naries, where  all  sorts  of  children  are  collected,  and  little 
attention  is  paid  to  their  private  habits.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  at  the  end  of  my  school  career  I  was  almost,  if  not ' 
altogether,  as  complete  a  heathen  as  when  I  left  India. 
My  external  appearance  was,  however,  no  doubt,  greatly 
^improved.  I  could  dress  well,  I  could  dance  well,  draw 
a  little,  play  a  little,  write  a  common-place  letter  in  a 
.tolerable  hand,  could  speak  good  English,  and  em- 
broider muslin;  and  I  could  liide  my  faults  where  I 
bought  it  necessary'',  and  appear  as  amiable  as  most 
other  young  ladies,  whenever  it  served  my  purpose  to 
do  so. 

"  It  had  been  long  determined  that  in  my  eighteenth 
year  I  was  to  leave  school  and  return  to  my  father  in  In- 
dia :  but  as  there  was  the  interval  of  several  months  be- 
tween the  time  appointed  for  my  leaving  London  and  my 
actual  embarkation,  it  was  agreed  by  my  father's  agent 
in  town,  that  I  should  spend  that  time  with  a  lady  in  the 
country.  That  I  may  explain  my  connexion  with  this 
lady,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  isome  account  of  the  relations 
whom  I  had  left  in  India. 

^^  Since  my  mother's  death  my  father  had  remained  a 
widower.  He  had  frequently  been  removed  from  place 
to  place,  and  had  settled  at  Monghyr,  a  most  beautiful 
station  in  Bengal,  inclosed  on  one  side  by  the  Rajemahal 
hills,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Ganges.  There  he  had  pre- 
pared a  house  for  my  reception,  and  I  had  frequently  an- 
ticipated a  residence  there  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
Oriental  magnificence. 

"  My  uncle,  in  the  mean  time,  was  living  in  Bauglepore, 
a  smaller  station  than  Monghyr,  and  a  little  lower  down, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

"  I  should  have  informed  my  reader,  that  his  wife,  who 
was  my  mother's  sister,  had  died  some  years  before  my 
birth,  leaving  an  only  child,  who  tvas  as  much  as  seven 
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yeanoldet  than  myflelf.  This  daughter,  by  nameEuphe- 
mia,  had  been  sent  to  England  immediately  on  her  mo- 
ther's death,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  distant  re- 
lation in  Worcestershire,  by  whom  she  had  been  brought 
up.  Nor  had  her  education  been  conducted  in  the  care- 
less and  superficial  manner  in  which  mine  had  unfor- 
tunately been :  but  such  attention  had  been  paid  to  her, 
and  so  greatly  had  the  divine  blessing  attended  the  la- 
bours of  her  instructers,  that  when  she  returned  to  India, 
she  was  an  honour  to  her  sex,  and  a  blessing  to  sJl  such 
of  her  near  connexions  as  were  not  actually  resolved  not 
to  be  benefited  by  her.  Poor  Euphemia  had  not,  however, 
such  a  home  to  return  to  as  a  correct  and  elegant  young 
woman  could  be  supposed  to  enjoy ;  and  therefore  she 
was  probably  the  more  rejoiced  at  an  early  deUveranoe^ 
from  this  unhappy  home,  by  a  marriage  with  the  son  of 
the  lady  by  whom  she  had  been  educated,  and  wha 
probably  with  the  sole  view  of  following  his  cousin,  had 
mterested  his  friends  to  procure  lum  a  cadetship  in  the 
civil  service,  and  was  now  actually  residing,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  in  a  small  house  not  very  distant  from  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. Euphemia  wais,  then,  at  the  time  of  my 
leaving  school,  a  married  woman  and  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  to  her  instructress  and  friend  in  England, 
that  I  was  to  go  during  the  interval  between  my  living 
school  and  returning  to  India. 

"  And  now,  it  may  be  seasonable  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  Euphemia,  in  returning  to  her  father's  house^  found 
it  so  wretched.  I  do  nol^  however,  profess  at  this  time 
to  enter  into  many  particulars,  as  I  shall  find  occasion 
shortly  to  give  my  reader  a  very  exact  account  of  my 
uncle's  ill-regulated  househdd ;  but  would  remark  only, 
that  when  my  uncle  had  lost  his  European  wife  and 
parted  from  his  child,  finding  his  situation  as  a  widower 
somewhat  irksome,  he  formed  a  sort  of  contract  of  mar- 
riage with  a  native  woman,  a  mussulmaunnee,  with 
whom  he  had  resided  from  that  period,  and  by  whom  he 
had  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  some  older  and 
some  younger  than  myself^  but  all  partaking  in  their 
manners  and  appearance  more  of  the  Asiatic  mother 
than  of  the  European  father.  The  history  of  my  uncle's 
%imily  had  been  given  me  more  than  once  by  per- 
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tons  who  had  visited  me  from  india^  ana  f  had  frequent- 
ly diverted  myself  and  my  companions  at  the  expense 
of  m^T  Asiatic  cousins  and  my  uncle's  extraordinary 
household  ;  for  I  had  neither  feding  nor  principle  suffi- 
cient to.  weigh,  in  a  serious  manner,  the  evil  eiSectstothe 
old  gentleman  himself,  from  this  association,  not  only 
with  ouie  of  another  complexion,  but  of  a  religion  so 
wholly  adverse  to  the  truth. 

''  But,  for  the  present,  having  already  said  all  that  is 
needful  on  this  subject,  I  shall  return  to  my  own  particu- 
lar history :  but  I  must  first  acknowledge  a  strange  negli- 
ence,of  which  my  young  readers  are  undoubtedly  awarcL 
namely,  tiiat  I  have  omitted  to  teU  them  my  name  and 
that  of  my  parents,  particulars  which  are  geneially  of 
more  than  minor  Importance  to  young  persons  when 
they  study  the  narrative  of  any  individual.  Be  it  then 
known,  that  the  name  of  my  father's  family  is  Richard- 
son, and  that  of  my  mother  FairUe,  and  that  the  name 
which  was  given  me  by  my  parents  is  Olivia. 

^' And  now,  having  given  my  reader  all  necessary  sa- 
tisfaction on  this  subject,  I  proceed. 

^^I  do  not  recollect  that  I  felt  much  on  leaving  the 
seminary  where  I  had  sp^it  the  most  important  years  of 
my  childhood  and  youth :  for  I.  had  found  little  in  that 
place  either  to  gain  miy  affections  or  claim  my  esteem; 
and  I  therefore  scarcely  shed  a  tear  when  I  psurted  from 
my  teachers  and  companions,  to  enter  on  my  journey  in- 
to Worcestershire,  where  my  relation,  Mrs.  Fairlie,  lived, 
but  I  was  eager  to  receive  pleasure  from  every  change 
of  scene  or  company  which  might  present  itsel£ 

^'My  journey  was  made  in  a  stage-coach,  with  a  ser- 
vant of  Mrs.  Fairlie's;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  afforded 
no  small  amusement  to  two  gentlemen  who  were  also  in 
the  coach,  by  my  inexperienced  remarks  on  all  I  saw 
andiieard. 

"  Having  passed  through  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
left  our  felIow-tn..vellers,  I,  with  the  servant,  hired  a 
post-chaise,  and  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Fairlie^s  house,  which 
was  siMiatediabout  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  county 
town,  in  the  direction  of  Wales,  and  in  that  part  of  Wor- 
cestershire which  at  once  partakes  of  the  wild  beauties 
of. Wales  and  the  rich  fertility  «f  England. 
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**Mi9,  Tairlie  was  a  widow,  and  possessed  a  property 
sufficient  to  afford  her  all  the  comforts  and  even  some  of 
the  elegancies  of  life.  She  resided  on  a  small  estate,  »t- 
uated  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  a  long  range  of  hills, 
which,  although  not  very  high,  were  so  finely  formed,  so 
clothed  with  groves  of  trees,  so  varied  with  valleys,  so 
richly  furnished  with  brooks  and  water&lls,  and  every 
variety  of  dale  and  dingle,  rock  ^and  coppice,  that  I 
scarcely  believe  the  world  can  elsewhere  supply  a  more 
lovdy  region. 

"Mrs.  Fairlie's  house  was  built  of  white  stone, naken 
jrom  a  neighbouring  quarry.  In  its  front  was  a  lawn 
sloping  towards  the  east,  and  to  the  right  and  left  the 
windows  of  the  house  commanded  views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Teme,  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  Gloucester 
shire  hills,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Glee  hills,  and  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  grove  rose  above  grove,  and  height 
above  height,  till  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  pierce  the  very  clouds. 
.  "In  this  most  lovely  abode,  I  found  Mrs.  Fairlie  tiving 
in  a  holy,  peaceful,  and  blessed  returement,  bang  entirely 
devoted  to  her  God  and  her  domestic  duties;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  her  eldest  son,  now  in  India,  she  had  several 
other  children,  all  younger,  and  some  even  in  infmicy. 

"It  was  from  what  I  saiw  in  this  house  that  I  was  first 
led  to  believe  that  elegance  might  exist  wholly  distinct 
from  fiu^ioji,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  be  happy  with* 
out  splendour  and  parade. 

"  I  was  received  with  much  cordiality  by  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
and  with  many  innocent  smiles  hy  her  chUdren.  I  have 
often  thought  since,  that  had  she  known  me  then  as  I 
know  myself,  she  would  have  shuddered  to  have  intro- 
duced such  a  serpent  into  her  earthly  paradise;  for  my 
sentiments  and  thoughts  were  unholy,  and  it  was  a  pain 
ful  restramt  to  me  to  affect  those  feeluigs  of  virtue  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Fairlie  which  were  quite  the  reverse  to 
all  I  really  experienced. 

"  I  did  not,  however,  perceive  that  I  was  suspected  as 
being  different  from  what  I  appeared  to  be,  and  I  did  not 
observe  that  theie  was  any  wateh  upon  me  when  left 
with  the  young  people. 

"It  was  the  beginning  of  the  midsummer  holidajrs  when 
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I  arrived  in  Woroeatershtre,  and  the  "widow's  family  were 
then  all  united  under  one  roof,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first-bom,  who  was  in  India,  and  whom  the  excellent 
mother  daily  recollected  in  her  prayers,  besides  the  fre^ 
qnent  mention  which  was  made  of  him  in  an  incidental 
manner. 

"I  was  considerably  fatijgfued  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Fall,  which  was  the  name  of  my  relation's  place, — ^a 
name  which  had  been  given  it  from  time  immemorial  by 
the  country  people,  on  account  of  two  waterfalls  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood, — and  saw  little  more  of  the 
^maily  that  evening  than  their  smiling  faces  round  the 
supper-table.  In  Sie  morning,  however,  we  all  met- to- 
gether in  a  large,  old-fashion^  parlour,  which  hiad  for 
merly  been  a  hall,  and  which  now  supplied  the  place 
of  breakfast-room,  work-room,  and  school-room. 

^  Here  all  my  young  relations  were  assembled,  and, 
after  the  morning  devotions  and  the  breakfast,  they  all  sat 
down  to  their  different  employments.  The  boys  were 
busy  with  their  holiday  tasks,  and  the  daughters  with 
their  books  and  needles ;  while  the  mother  went  from  one 
to  another,  encouraging,  directing,  and  approving. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  we  were  delighted  with  the  sound 
of  rushing  waters,  murmuring  bees,  and  rustling  leaves ; 
while  the  fragrance  of  inany  sweet  flowers,  and  the  song 
of  many  birds,  with  the  distant  lowing  of  the  cattle  In  the 
vale  below,  contributed  to  charm  the  senses.  In  imitation 
of  my  cousins,  I  had  provided. myself  with  some  em- 
ployment ;  but  while  my  hands  were  occupied,  my  mind 
was  busy  on  other  matters ;  and  I  was  comparing  the 
past,  the  present,  and  what  I  expected  to  be  my  future 
mode  of  life,  forming  visions  of  happiness,  in  which  all 
that  was  agreeable  in  each  was  blended  together,  and 
from  which  all  I  could  conceive  disagreeable  was  ex- 
cluded. 

"  Thus,  while  I  sat  deeply  occupied  in  meditation  on  my 
expected  garden  of  roses,  which  was  to  be  without  a  sin- 
gle thorn,  the  morning  wore  away,  and  we  were  called  to 
an  early  dinner ;  after  which,  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  proceed  to  a  cottage  at  some  distance,  where  we 
were  to  drink  tea. 

"  This  was  a  new  species  of  enjoyment  to  me  and  I 
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partook  of  it  with  no  small  enthustaflm :  yet  I  wished 
that  Mrs.  Fairlie  herself  would  not  have  joined  the  party, 
as  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  if  I  could 
but  meet  with  my  young  cousins  in  the  abs^oce  of  their 
mother,  I  should  find,  in  some  of  them  at  least,  more  con- 
genially with  my  own  temper  than  I  had  hitherto  disco- 
vered. But  Mrs.  Fairlie  had  resolved  to  accompany  us, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  joy  which  her  chil- 
dren expressed  on  her  mentioning  this  resolution.  We 
accordingly  set  out,  being  provided  with  such  refresh- 
ments as  we  meant  to  take  at  the  end  of  our  walk. 

^  Mrs.  Fairlie  had  four  daughters,  and  as  many  san& 
The  eldest  daughter  was  considerably  older  than  the 
other  children;  and  between  her  and  the  next  in  ^ge^ 
there  was  one  of  those  long  intervals  which  indicate  &e 
frequent  ravages  of  death  among  the  youngest  and  the 
fairest  of  the  human  race.  Miss  Fairhe  was,  therefore, 
older  than  myself,  and,  as  I  judged,  not  a  subject  for  niv 
attempts  at  intimacy ;  but  the  two  next  daughters,  the  el 
der  of  whom  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  were  not  un- 
like two  great  playful  kittens ;  and  I  had  little  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  meet  my  advances,  and 
to  hear  and  admire  all  the  histories  I  might  choose  to 
relate  to  them  respecting  my  tricks  at  school,  and  our 
various  modes  of.  cheating  our  governesses,  retarding  our 
own  improvement,  and  bringing  discredit  on  our  pro- 
tectors. Accordingly,  when  we  commenced  our  waUc,  I 
endeavoured  to  withdraw  Sarah  and  Mary  from  thorest 
of  the  party ;  and,  after  having  administered  to  each  of 
them  some  of  those  little  flatteries  which  so  easily  find 
their  way  to  the  inexperienced  heart,  I  ventured  to  open 
my  purposes  a  little  further  to  them,  and  asked  them  if 
they  were  not  tired  of  being  always  so  much  with  grown- 
up people. 

"  'What  grovra-up  people  V  asked  Sarah. 

"'O,  those  who  have  the  care  of  you,'  I  replied. 
There  was  nothing  we  hated  so  much  at  school  as  being 
with  our  governess :  we  never  had  any  fun  when  oui 
governess  was  by.' 

" '  Fun !'  repeated  Mary :  '  what  do  you  mean  by  fun, 
MissOUvia?' 
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^  ^  O,  play,'  I  said,  <  pteasure,  amusement  Don't  you 
know  what  lun  is  V 

" '  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  know  the  jneaning  of  the  word,' 
she  answered; /but  it  is  an  odd  word,  too.  I  thought  that 
very  poor  people  only  used  it.' 

'^  ^  You  mean  to  say,'  I  replied,  ^  that  you  think  it  a  vul 
gar  word  V 

" '  I  did  not  say  so,'  she  answered ;  '  but,  if  you  do  not 
mean  any  thing  rude,  why  could  not  you  enjoy  it  when 
your  governess  was  present  V 

"  Our<  conversation  was  broken  off  in  this  place  by  one 
of  the  little  boys,  who  came  darting  upon  us  from  an  am- 
bush, in  which  he  had  lain  in  wait  for  us,  in  the  comer 
of  the  coppice ;  and  as  I  was  a  little  disheartened  in  my 
first  attempt  to  draw  my  young  eousins  into  my  confi- 
dence, I  thought  it  better  to  add  no  more  to  what  I  had 
already  said ;  and  being  called  upon  by  Mrs.  Fairlie  to 
survey  the  lovely  scenes  which  opened  before  me,  I  was 
compelled  for  the  present  wholly  to  relinquish  my  pur- 
pose. 

"  And  now,  Mrs.  Fairlie  having  taken  my  arm,  led  me 
sLowly  on,  pointing  out  to  me  all  she  thought  most  in- 
teresting in  the  scenery,  and  imperceptibly  conducting 
me  from  the  contemplation  of  these  wonders  of  creation, 
to  some  reflections  on  the  Creator  himself. 

''I  know  not  what  I  said  on  this. subject,  but  some- 
thing, I  suppose,  which  evinced  my  ignorance;  for,  in 
reply,  she  laniented  that  I  should  have  been  thus  far 
educated  without  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  earnestly 
Impressing  upon  me  the  duty  of  seeking  Him  to  whom 
I  had  hitherto  been  so  great  a  stranger.  ^  My  dear  Olivia, 
she  said, '  you  spoke  this  morning  of  the  happiness  you 
expected  to  enjoy  in  India,  when  restored  to  your  father: 
but,  .my  dear  child,  permit  a  friend  advanced  in  age,  and 
one  who  has  experienced  many  reverses  in  life,  to  assure 
vou,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  peace  of  mind  or  true 
happiness  ever  felt,  unless  the  heart  is  right  towards 
God.  When  we  really  love  God,  when  we  trust  in  him, 
when  we  confide  in  him  for  our  acceptance  and  sancti- 
fication,  the  petty  troubles  of  life  may  afflict  us  for  a 
moment,  a^  cause  some  tears  to  fall ;  yet  there  is  an 
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tdtiiding  p^ace  in  the  soul  whidi  the  world  cannot  di» 
turb:  but  when  the  heart  is  alienated  from  its  Maker 
there  is  no  condition  of  life,  no  arrangement  of  outward 
circumstances,  which  can  insure  felicity.  And  I  will  ven- 
ture to  foretell,  that  if  you  go  to  India,  and  remain  there 
estranged  from  God,  as  you  now  are,  you  will  find  sor- 
row instead  of  joy,  and  mortification  instead  of  pleasure.' 

« *  Mortification !'  I  replied :  '  O,  Mrs.  Fairlie,  I  shall  be 
so  happy !  I  am  told  that  papa's  house  at  Monghyr  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  station,  and  commands  such  a 
view  of  the  hills  as  no  other  house  possesses  in  all  the 
vast  plain  of  the  Ganges.  I  have  heard  all  about  it; 
and  he  says  himself,  in  his  last  letter,  that  he  has  provid- 
ed an  elephant  for  me,  besides  various  carriages,  and 
shawls,  and  jewels,  and  other  ornaments ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  happy.' 

" '  Shawls  and  jewels,'  replied  Mrs.  Fairlie, '  are  pret- 
ty things :  but  I  doubt  their  power  of  making  any  one 
happy.' 

"  *  But  papa  will  be  so  fond  of  me,'  I  added. 

"  *  No  doubt  of  it,'  she  replied :  *  yet  are  there  not  trou- 
Dles  in  life  which  neither  fathers  nor  mothers  can  avert 
fi*om  their  children'?  Look  at  those  brambles  in  that 
winding  wood-walk  to  our  left,  where  my  little  boys  are 
looking  for  vetches;  can  I  prevent  those  brambles  from 
growing,  or  prevent  them  from  piercing  their  tender 
limbs?  I  might  indeed  restrain  my  children  from  going 
into  those  sequestered  paths ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  add  to  their  pleasure  by  abridging  their  innocent 
liberty :  for  in  so  doing  I  should  only  make  a  choice  of 
Inconveniences,  and  perhaps  prefer  the  greater  to  the 
less.  Thus,  my  dear  young  friend,  is  the  path  of  life 
strewed  with  inconveniences,  neither  is  it  possible  for 
the  most  prudent  person,  through  Ufe,  do  more  than 
make  a  choice  of  troubles.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  is  happy  who  wisely  distinguishes  between  those 
evils  which  are  real  and  those  which  are  imaginary.' 

"  *  You  think  then,  Mrs.  Fairlie,'  I  replied,  *  that  I  shal' 
find  some  thorns  in  the  garden  of  roses  which  is  pre 
pared  for  me  in  India?' 

"  She  smiled,  and  surprised  me  by  asking  i#>  J  had  been 
a  student  in  Persian  poetry. 
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***What  makes  you  suppose  iti'  I  inquired. 

"  *  Your  figurative  mode  of  speaking,'  she  replied,  *  aiid 
your  reference  to  the  favourite  flower  of  Oriental  verse.' 

"In  answer  to  this  I  repeated  the  story  which  I  had 
learned  from  the  Persian  moonshee,  and  which  I  had 
never  forgotten. 

" '  Your  Persian,'  she  replied, '  was  a  mussulmaun,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  expected  to  have  drawn  a 
better  moral  frdm  his  tale  than  that  which  he  actually  de- 
rived from  it.  But  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  fable  (for 
such  I  presumie  it  is)  is  capable  of  a  much' higher  signi- 
fication than  that  which  has  been  given  to  it  already.  In 
the  fair  mistress  of  your  garden  of  roses,  you  may  behold 
the  picture  of  one  who  possesses  all  this  world  can  give ; 
but,  trusting  in  such  a  portion,  she  cannot  endure  the 
little  difficulties  and  inconveniences  ever  attendant  on  so 
imperfect  and  transitory  a  state  of  things  as  the  present, 
and  hence,  under  the  influence  of  impatience,  tears  up 
and  destroys  her  own  advantages.  How  many  thousand 
iinsanctiified  mortals  act  upon  this  principle !  and  how 
differently  would  they  judge,  did  they  know  that  there  is 
no  evil  which  ought  to  be  anxiously  avoided  but  sin — no 
other  evil  which  we  ought  to  pray  1o  be  delivered  from — 
no  other  thing  which  can  really  render  life  miserable, 
death  hopeless,  and  eternity  terrible !' 

"  What  more  was  added  in  this  conversation  I  do  not 
well  recollect,  nor  probably  should  I  have  remembered 
so  much,  had  not  what  Mrs.  Fairlie  said  been  so  fixed  on 
my  milid  by  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  she  improved 
the  story  relate  to  me  by  the  Persian.  I  can,  however, 
though  indistinctly,  recoUeet  some  mention  which  she 
made  of  the  nature  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  the  hope 
lessness  of  man's  state  without  the  Redeemer:  certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  her  observations  on  these  subjects 
made  Uttle  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time,  though 
I  often  recollected  them  afterwards. 

"  Our  walk  was  at  length  concluded  by  our  entering 
into  a  narrow  valley,  encompassed  on  each  side  by 
sloping  banks  sprinkled  with  fruit  trees;  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  being  terminated  by  a  rock,  in 
which  an  ancient  hermitage  was  scooped,  and  on  the 
summit  of  whidi  was  a  cottage  in  a  garden.    There  a 
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deac  Stream  of  very  cold  water  dashing  over  the  rock 
and  winding  through  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  was  pre 
sently  lost  to  the  view  among  groupsjof  lowly  alders,  and 
other  such  trees  as  delight  to  bathe  their  rootsin  running 
waters. 

"  As  we  descended  into  the  valley,  and  again  ascended 
round  the  rock,  Mrs.  Fairlie  gave  me  the  history  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cottage.  ^  It  is  occupied,'  said  she, '  by 
a  very  old  woman,  her  daughter,  who  is  a  widow,  and  a 
grandson,  a  simple  pleasant  little  boy,  who  has  been 
taught  to  study  his  Bible  from  his  very  infancy.  These 
good  women,'  said  she, '  once  knew  what  are  called  better 
days ;  and  I  remember  the  elder,  the  wife  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  the  mother  of  several  noble  looking  sons. 
But  the  old  man  and  his  sons  are  no  more ;  many  losses 
have  reduced  the  little  remnant  of  the  family  to  a  cot- 
tage ;  and  the  old  lady  is  now  sinking  under  the  pressure 
of  various  infirmities  into  the  grave :  and  yet,  my  dear 
Olivia,  if  I  were  required  to  direct  you  to  a  happy  family, 
I  should  say  you  may  find  one  in  that  thatched  dwelling 
on  the  rock.' 

" '  Happy !'  I  repeated :  '01  Mrs.  Fairlie !' 

"Yes,  returned  she,  'happy;  and  I  will  point  out  to 
you  their  many  sources  of  comfort.  And  first,  I  would 
ask,  What  is  this  life  V 

"  I  made  no  answer ;  and  she,  replying  to  herself,  said, 
'  This  Ufe  is  a  journey  to  another  world,  infinitely  more 
important  and  lasting  than  the  present.  The  trials  yre 
meet  with  here  arise  necessarily  from  the  present  state  of 
sin  and  imperfection ;  but,  under  the  divine  control  and 
olessing,  they  often  prove  our  choicest  mercies :  so  David 
expresses  himseli-^Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray; 
btU  now  have  I  kept  thy  word,    (Psalm  cxix.  67.) 

" '  And  this  being  remembered,'  continued  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
*  you  may,  my  dear  Olivia,  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  poor  widow's  happiness,  of  her  joy  and  her  thank- 
fulness ;  for  she  is  now  nearly  at  her  journey's  endj  wait- 
mg  for  her  departure,  and  looking  back  on  a  long  life, 
in  which  she  has  been  the  constant  subject  of  unmerited 
favours.  Her  departed  children  are  now,  we  trust,  ail 
in  glory,  having  before  death  given  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  renewed  nature.    Her  hu^and  she  believes  to  be 
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equally  blessed.  Those  of  her  descendants  who  are  1^ 
to  her  are  pious  and  humble.  She  trusts  that  her  own 
sms-  are  pardoned  ]^  and  whether  looking  backwards  or 
forwards,  she  finds  innumerable  occasions  and  motives 
of  gratitude  to  that  Saviour  who  makes  his  disciples  more 
than  conquerors,  and  e£fects  their  deliverance  from  every 
real  evil.'- 

"  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  I  should  have  re- 
membered  so  much  of  Mrs.  Fairlie's  conversation  at  this 
time,  unpractised  as  I  then  was  in  spiritual  things,  unless 
I  may  suppose  that  my  memory  was  assisted  in  a  super 
natural  way.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  individual,  however  thoughtless,  who  cannot  recol- 
lect having  been  impressed  on  some  occasion  or  other  in 
early  life  by  some  remark  or  sentiment  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, uttered  in  conmion  conversation.  And  hence  the 
importance  of  expressing  correct  and  proper  sentiments 
in  the  ears  of  youth ;  for,  as  the  wise  man  saith,  a  wcrd 
^ly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  network  of  silver. 
(Prov.  XXV.  11.) 

"  I  was  still  listening  attentively  to  Mrs.  Fairlie's  di» 
course,  when,  having  half  encompassed  the  rock,  as  we 
ascended,  we  came  into  a  little  farm-yard,  inclosed  with 
a  hedge,  and  pared  with  round  smooth  pebbles.  On  one 
side  of  this  yard  was  a  cowhouse,  before  the  door  of 
which  were  two  cows  waiting  to  be  milked ;  on  the  other, 
a  little  orchard ;  and  in  front,  the  low  i>oroh  of  the  cot- 
tage, flanked  on  each  side  by  narrow  latticed  windows. 
It  now  appeared  that  the  hill  or  rock,  on  a  shelf  of  which 
stood  the  dwelling-house,  arose  considerably  above  it 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  frontof  the  little  tene- 
ment; and  its  highest  parts  being  in  some  places  bare, 
and  in  others  richly  covered  with  vegetation,  presented  a 
varied  and  pleasing  prospect.  The  cascarle  mentioned 
before,  |[^shing  from  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  and 
becoming  visible  here  and  there  amid  the  surrounding 
verdure,  took  a  circle  round  the  boundaries  of  the  yard, 
and  from  thence  passed  into  the  valley  below. 

« Mrs.  Fairlie  and  I  had  preceded  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  entered  the  yard  some  time  before  them ;  and 
approaching  silently,  we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  con 
template  the  beauties  which  presented  themselves  in  this 
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sequestered  spot,  before  we  disturbed  the  inhabitant?  of 
t)ie  cottage ;  and  during  that  short  interval  my  mind  re- 
ceived its  first  impression  of  the  charms  of  deep  retire- 
ment, and  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  in  many  a  humble 
dwelling  through  our  favoured  island,  a  happiness  arising 
principSly  from  those  views  of  divine  love  that  are  fre- 
quently possessed  by  obscure  Christians,  and  which  the 
mere  worldling  can  never  know.  O  how  often  in  aftei 
life,  when  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  southern 
sun,  when  tossed  on  the  mighty  ocean,  or  parched  with  the 
blasts  of  the  deserts,  has  my  remembrance  returned  to  this 
scene  of  repose,  and  how  ardently  haVe  I  longed  for  such 
cooling  gales  as  blew  upon  me  in  this  shadowy  spot ! 

"  Mrs.  Fairlie  left  me  for  a  few  moments  to  the  quiet 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  above  described;  and  then, 
directing  my  attention  towards  the  cottage,  bade  me  step 
softly,  and  behold  the  scene  within. 

"  I  obeyed ;  and,  looking  in  at  the  half-opened  door, 
saw  a  neat  little  kitchen,  where  a  kettle  was  boiling  over 
a  fire  of  sticks,  as  if  in  preparation  for  tea ;  the  venerable 
mother  was  seated  at  her  wheel  in  the  chimney  comer, 
her  daughter  being  occupied  by  her  side,  and  her  bloom- 
ing little  grandson  engaged  in  reading  his  Bible  aloud. — 
*  What  do  you  think,  Olivia?'  said  Mrs.  Fairlie:  Ms  there 
any  appearance  of  unhappiness  here?  Has  not  the  bless- 
•d  root  of  piety  produced  its  fruits  of  peace,  think  you, 
in  this  little  family?' 

"I  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  quick  eye  of  the  old 
lady  espied  the  visiters,  and  she  came  forward  to  receive 
us  with  all  the  simplicity  of  the  cottager  and  the  true 
dignity  of  a  Christian.  '  'Come  in,  dear  Madam,'  she 
said,  as  she  recogpised  Mrs.  Fairlie ;  and  as  she  directed 
every  chair  and  three-legged  stool  in  the  house  to  be 
collected,  she  expressed  her  sincere  delight  at  the  honour 
done  her. 

"  I  might  fill  many  a  page  with  an  account  of  the  tea- 
table  preparations,  and  with  praises  <»f  the  white  loaves^ 
and  thick  cream,  and  wood-strawberries,  which  were  set 
before  us,  and  with  the  expressions  of  joy  with  which 
my  cousins  addressed  their  humble  friends.  But  such 
scenes  have  often  been^described,  and  I  would  only  de- 
sire my  reader  to  suppose  us  all  seated  at  our  «Umple  re- 
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past,  where,  vitiated  as  my  taste  was,  I  sfatoidd  not  have 
failed  to  have  enjoyed  myself  considerably,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  two  young  cousins,  Sarah  and  Mary,  who, 
in  a  manner  which  I  at  first  thought  spiteful,  (to  use  a 
word  to  which  I  had  been  much  familiarized  at  school,) 
but  which  I  afterjirards  found  to  be  wholly  without  de- 
sign, repeated  to  the  whole  company  all  that  I  had  said 
to  than  during  my  walk,  on  the  subject  of  its  being  im- 
possible for  young  people  to  enjoy  fun  in  the  presence 
of  their  elders.  r 

"  The  story  had  comeout  so  abruptly,  and  Mrs.  Fairlie 
was  so  little  aware  of  What  was  coming,  that  she  had 
not  had  time  to  spare  me  the  mortification  such  dis- 
graceful communications  could  not  but  inflict.  I  saw, 
however,  that  she  blushed  deeply  for  me ;  and,  checking 
her  daughters,  she  kindly  extended  her  hand  to  me,  and 
said,  'My  dear  Olivia,  I  am  sorry  that  you  entertain  such . 
an  opinion  of  your  elders,  as  to  suppose  that  they  would 
deprive  you  of  any  innocent  pleasure.  It  must  be  my 
endeavour  to  give  you  a  different  view  of  these  thinga. 
There  ue  times,  indeed,  when  the  harmless  mirth  of 
children  and  young  people  may  make  oM  heads  ache ; 
but  that  must  be  an  unfeeling  mother  who  does  not  re- 
joice in  every  occasion  of  innocent  delight  to  her  young 
people,' 

'*  Had  Mrs.  Fairlie  spoken  harshly  to  me  on  this  occa- 
sion; my  spirit  would  have  risen,  and  I  should  have 
burned  with  anger  against  her  and  her  children;  but  her 
kindness  quite  subdued  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  On 
which,  my  two  cousins  sprang  up  from  their  seats,  and 
kissed  me  afibctionately ;  and  Sie  old  lady  of  the  cottage 
made  this  suitable  observation — 'Poor  Miss,'  she  said,  'is 

grobably  an  orphan;  she  has  perhaps  been  brought  up 
y  those  who  never  won  her  confidence;  she  is  to  be 
pitied  then  more  than  to  be  blamed.  But,  dear  lady,' 
she  added,  addressing  me,  'remember  that  the  orphan  has 
a  Father  and  a  Friend  above,  who  ii^  ever  ready  to  hold 
out  his  protecting  hand.  Endeavour  to  please  this  Friend, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  question,  but  that  all  you  do, 
whether  in  your  more  serious  or  more  playfiil  hours, 
will  please  all  those  among  your  elders  who  are  really 
interested  in  your  wel&re.' 
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^  I  looked  up,  amazed  to  hear  snch  language  from  a 
oottager,  not  being  then  aware  of  the  purifymg,  exalting, 
and  ennobling  influence  of  true  religion  on  Sie  human 
mind.  I,  however,  could  make  no  answer;  for  1  was 
ashamed,  and,  for  the  first  i:irae  in  my  life,  felt  sensibly 
that  I  had  done  wrong. 

"When  we  had  finished  our  repast,  aU  but  myself 
johied  in  singing  a  hymn ;  and  the  visit  being  thus  eon 
eluded,  we  prepared  to  leave  the  Cottage  of  the  Rode, 
(for  so  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  this  delightful 
abode)and  to  return  to  Mrs.  Fairlie's  house. 

**It  was  the  beginning  of  the  midsummer  holida3r8 
when  I  came  into  Worcestershire ;  and  as  I  was  not  to 
sail  for  India  till  the  nert  March,  I  remained  for  the' 
greater  part  of  that  interval  under  Mrs.  Fairlie's.  root, 
and  during  that  period  might  have  enjojred  all  the  m- 
nocent  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  had  I  possessed  a  taste 
less  depraved,  and  a  mind  less  eagerly  bent  on  those 
amusements  which  bring  stiong  excitements  with  them. 

"Two  circumstances,  however,  are  worthy  of  remark?— 
that  although,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  seem  to  profit  in  afty 
degree  by  the  exceUent  admonitions  and  examines  I  then 
received  and  witnessed,  3fet  they  were  not  without  their 
effect  in  after  life ; — ai^d  that  the  openness  and  unreserv- 
edness  of  my  young  cousins  towards  their  mother,  of 
which  I  have  given  one  example,  proved  such  a  defence 
to  them,  tiiat  I  never  on  any  subsequent  occasion  dared 
to  insinuate  a  single  sentiment  in  their  presence  which 
I  did  not  wish  her  to  hear. 

"  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  further  detail  of  my  life  in 
Worcestershire,  nor  attempt  to  describe  the  tender  adieus 
of  Mrs.  Fairlie  and  her  lovely  family,  but  shall  entreat 
my  reader  to  accompany  me  on  board  the  Bengal  Castle, 
and  to  imagme  me  seated  in  a  convenient  cabin  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  ridily  provided  with  every  species  of 
ornament  and  article  of  dress,  and  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendenee  of  a  lady  who  was  returning  to  India  and 
to  her  husband,  after  liie  absence*  of  three  .years.  With 
this  lady's  cabin,  which  was  one  half  of  the  roundhouse, 
mine  had  connexion;  and  the  greater  part  of  my  mom 
ings  were  spent  with  her,  who  had  taken  upon  her  th« 
character  of  my  proter*tress 
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^  It  is  impracticable  to  give  the  inexperienced  reader 
any  accurate  ide%  of  the  mode  of  life  commonly  pursued 
in  an  East  Indiaman,  where  a  number  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  classes  are  confined  together  in  one  place,  with 
little  to  do,  and  few  occasions  of  acquiring  a  single  new 
idea.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to  myself,  I 
spent  my  mornings  with  my  friend  Mrs.  Burleigh,  in 
looking  over  and  arranging  my  dresses,  packing,  un- 
packing, and  cleaning  my  trinkets,  and  in  receiving  from 
her  such  accounts  of  the  magnificence  and  dissipation  of 
oriental  life  as  filled  my  heart  with  the  most  eager  de- 
sires to  be  at  the  end  of  my  voyage.  At  three  o'clock 
every  day,  all  the  passengers  dined  together,  and  I  was 
solicited  to  drink  wine  with  nearly  all  the  genUemen  at 
the  table ;  and  a»  Mrs.  Burleigh  informed  me  that  I 
should  offend  if  I  refused  any  of  these  solicitations,  I 
sometimes  certainly  took  much  more  than  wias  good  for 
me,  and  if  I  did  not  always  walk  out  from  the  dining- 
room  very  steadily,  I  trusted  that  my  unsteadiness  was 
attributed  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  After  dinner,  we 
retired  for  a  short  time  to  our  cabin,  where  we  received 
visits  from  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  other  cabins.  At 
tea-time  we  went  out  and  sat  on  deck,  or  concluded  the 
evening  with  a  dance  when  the  weather  would  permit. 

"In  this  manner  was  our  time  occupied;  and  as  we 
were  all  thoughtless,  and  many  of  the  party  decidedly 
profligate,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  very  little  oc- 
curred of  an  improving  nature  among  us.  And  this  was 
indeed  the  case  without  one  single  exception  till  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Cape,  into  the  harbour  of  which  we  were 
obliged  to  enter  on  account  of  someafiairs  of  the  captain. 
There  we  took  in  several  passengers ;  among  whom  was 
an  elderly  gentleman,  a  chaplain  in  the  Company's  ser-  • 
vice,  who  had  been  some  years  established  in  Calcutta, 
and  had  come  to  the  Cape  to  recruit  his  health.  He  was 
a  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  but  of  grave  and  re- 
tired habits,  and  one  who  did  not  seem  hasty  to  fonni 
acquaintance,  though  remarkably  pleasing  when  once 
engaged  in  conversation. 

"It  was  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  that  we  sailed  out 
of  the  harbour  of  the  Cape,  and  we  were  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Amot  (for  such  is  the  name  by  which  I  would  de- 
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signate  this  good  man)  had  any  influence  in  the  ahip, 
tiU  we  were  called  to  morning  worship  «bout  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner  the  next  day. 

'•^  In  the  afternoon,  it  being  fine,  all  the  passengers  were 
on  deck,  and  among  the  rest  I  had  taken  a  seat,  and  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  some  Uvely  young  man, 
whose  very  name  I  now  forget  This  gentleman,  having 
exhausted  many  frivolous  topics,  prpduced  from  his 
pocket  some  light  volume  of  a  novel  or  play,  I  forget 
which,  and  said  that  he  had  purchased  it  during  his  stay 
in  London.  I  received  it  eagerly,  and,  as  he  sauntered 
from  me,  I  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  book. 

While  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Amot  approached  me,  ad- 
dressed me  for  the  first  time,  and  took  the  vacant  seat 
next  to  me.  I  was  surprised,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  say ; 
and  as  persons  in  these  cases  generally  hit  upon  the 
precise  thing  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  I  made  the 
very  remark  which  would  have  been  best  let  alone,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  did  not  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
the  Sunday  on  board  ship  the  most  wearisome  day  in  the 
week. 

"  *  By  no  means,  my  dear  young  lady,'  he  replied ; 
*and  for  this  reason — that  the  work  we  have  to  do  on  the 
Sunday  is  a  kind  of  business  which,  may  be  pursued 
every  where;  whereas,  to  our  weekly  religious  duties 
there  are  so  many  hindrances  in  this  situation,  that  I  do 
not  imderstand  how  many  of  them  at  least  can  be  per- 
formed at  all." 

'^'Busmess,  Sir!  business  on  a  Sunday!'  I  repeated, 
with  a  smile.  - 

"  *  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady,'  he  replied,  ^business,  and 
the  most  important  business  we  have  on  earth.'  He  then, 
without  further  prelude,  began  to  reason  with  me  on  the 
value  of  the  soul,  of  the  n€^  of  continual  watchfulness, 
and  of  the  means  appointed  for  man's  salvation ;  at  the 
same  time  hinting,  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  me  engaged 
with  a  book  so  trOdng  as  that  which  I  held  ui  my  hand 
on  the  day  appointed  for  a  rest  from  vanity. 

"  I  have  before  said,  that  I  possessed  in  very  early 
youth  that  pliability  of  character  and  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  others  which  enabled  me  oilen  to  accommo- 
ilate.  so  well  \o  those  with  whom  I  conversed,  as  to  ap- 
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pear  what  I  was  not,  at  least  to  superficial  observers ; 
neither  had  I  been  so  inattentive  to  Mrs.  Fairlie's  senti- 
ments, as  not  to  be  able  to  obtain  credit  in  this  discourse 
with  Mr.  Arnot :  and  if  1  did  myself  no  other  service  by 
this  artful  conduct,  I  at  least  procuiied  to  myself  the  aa 
vantage  of  hearing  more  o£  what  Mr.  Arnot  had  to  say; 
for  he  frequently  joined  me  when  I  was  on  deck,  gave 
his  opinions  to  me  without  reserve,  and  stored,  my  head 
with  knowledge,,  though  my  heart  still  remained  unaf- 
fected. 

"When  we  were  within  three  weeks'  sail  of  Bengal,  I 
was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  confined  me  to  my 
bed,  and  condemned  me  to  many  hours  pf  painful  soli- 
tude— ^painful,  not  only  from  the  depression  which  al- 
ways attends  fever,  but  from  a  certain  conflict  in  my^ 
own  mind  between  the  love  of  the  world  and  my  per-* 
suasion  of  the  importance  of  religion.  ^ 

''The  period  which  I  spent  under  this  slow  consuming 
malady,  I  can  never  forget.  I  was  in  a  small  cabin  taken 
off  the  cuddy  or  dining-room;  my  windo>^  opened  to- 
wards the  sea.  We  were  within  the  tropics,  and  during 
my  illness  actually  crossed  the  line..  I  had  many  com- 
fortsf;  but  th^  water  in  the  ship  was  become  very  foul, 
and  was  in  that  tepid  state  which  always  disappoints  the 
parched  lips.  Though  not  quite  delirious^^my  head  was  in 
that  confused  state  in  which  the  images  of  fancy  blend 
themselves  so  strongly  with  realities  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them,  and  I  never  can  forget  the  vivid  manner 
in  which  at  that  time  the  cool  solitudes  of  Worcester- 
shire presented  themselves  to  my  fancy,  especially  the 
■scene  on  the  rock  which  I  had  visited  with  Mrs.  Fairlle,. 
a  scene  whichever  mingled  itself  in  my  imagination  with 
ideas  of  perfect  peace.  O,  what  would  I  then  have  giv- 
en for  one  draught,  only  one  draught,  of  that  sparkling 
fountain  whidi  poured  from  the  green  heights  above  the 
cottage! 

"There  was,  indeed,  no  piety  in  these  feelings:  and 
yet  I  have  ever  thought  that  these  my  ardent  aspirations 
after  rest  and  peace,  and  burning  de$4res  for  one  drop  of 
cool  water,  partook  in  some  degree  of  that  experience 
which  the  thirsty  soul  is  the  subject  of  when  longing  for 
he  river  of  living  water  and  panting  for  the  regions  of 

IV  L 
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everlasting  rest ;  or  at  least  that  it  then  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  make  me  thus  familiar  with  the  emblems  of 
superior  joys,  that  I  might  in  due  time  be  made  the 
more  easily  to  comprehend  those  hidden  glories  of 
which  they  are  the  lively  type. 

"It  is  natural  for  man  to  aspire  after  happiness,  and 
these  asph^tions  are  always  the  deepest  when  he  is  in 
affliction.  When  the  heart  is  fixed  on  heavenly  joy^, 
that  heart  has  found  its  proper  object,  and  hope  sheds  its 
beam  of  glory  over  every  changing  scene.  Hence  the 
peace  of  the  children  of  God.  But  while  the  unregene- 
rate  heart  perversely  adopts  the  words  of  the  Persian 
poet, '  Bring  me  the  wine  that  remains,  for  thou  wilt  not 
find  in  Paradise  the  sweet  banks  of  our  Rocknabad,  or 
the  rosy  bowers  of  our  Mosella,'  it  must  ever  be  subject 
to  disappointment,  and  ever  condemned  to  the  fever  of 
desire  and  the  thirst  which  never  can  be  quenched. 

"  An  earthly  Paradise,  a  garden  of  roses,  of  roses  with 
out  thorns,  was  the  subject  of  my  constant  reveries,  and 
when  weary  of  sighing  for  the  cool  shades  from  which  1 
was  separated  by  thousands  of  leagues  of  sea' — ^when  im 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  I  should  never  beh<dd  them 
again — ^when  aware  that  we  were  apjiroaching  the  shores 
of  India,  I  tried  to  fancy  that  I  should  there  find  the 
thomless  regions  of  ever  varying  joys,  without  which  I 
felt  that  I  could  by  no  means  be  content. 

"  My  fever  remained  with  little  abatemeiH  till  we  pass- 
ed the  island  of  Saugor;  but  whether  owing  to  this  near 
view  of  land  or  to  some  fresh  water  which  was  at  this 
time  received  into  the  ship,  I  suddenly  became  belter, 
.  and  when  we  at  length  came  to  anchor  in  Diamond  Har- 
bour, at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley,  I  was  enabled,  though 
weak,  to  come  out  and  sit  on  deck. 

"  I  was  much  amused  with  the  bustle  Which  then  took 
place,  and  extremely  impatient  to  hear  news  from  Cal- 
cutta. My  father  had  engaged  to  send  for  me  from  Dia- 
mond Harbour,  or  if  possible  to  meet  me  there :  I  accord- 
ingly waited,  with  great  impatience,  for  the  summons ; 
and  Mrs.  Burleigh,  who  had  promised  not  to  leave  me 
till  I  was  with  my  friends,  was  equally  impatient.  I  had 
seen  Mr.  A  mot  and  several  more  of  the  party  take  their 
departure,  and  was  leaning  over  the  gangway  when  I 
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observed  a  pinnace  approaching  the  ship  from  Calcuttai 
and,  as  it  drew  near,  a  gentleman  on  the  deck  hailed  us 
and  mentioned  my  name. 

^  My  feelings  were  snch  as  those  only  can  have  known 
who  have  been  in  similar  circnmstances.  I  turned  sud- 
denly from  the  gangway  and  sunk  ahnost  fainting  on  a 
gun-carriage.  The  pinnace  applrOacfaed,  I  heard  the  steps 
of  persons  ascending  the  ladder  on  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  a  moment  afterwards  my  uncle  stood  before  me. 
My  father  was  a  very  taU  man,  whereas  my  uncle  was 
of  the  ordinary  8tature,^and  I  cannot  say  that  I  should 
have  remembered  either,  though  I  perfectly  knew  that 
the  person  I  saw  was  not  my  father. 

"  Having  been  pointed  out  to  him,  he  came  up  to  me 
and  embraced  me,  though  I  thought  in  a  solemn  manner. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  led  me  into  the  cuddy, 
where  he  seated  me.  '  Do  you  know  me,  Olivia  T  he  said, 
'I  am  your  uncle,  and  henceforward  you  must  look  on 
me  as  a  parent.' 

"'  He  then  informed  me  that  my  father  was  no  more, 
that  he  had  been  dead  more  than  half-a-year,  and  that  he 
had  left  me  under  his  protection.  He  took  occasion  at 
the  same  time  to  tell  me  that  my  father  had  not  died  so 
rich  as  had  been  expected ;  but  that  he  himself  had  pre- 
pared every  thing  comfortable  for  me  in  his  own  house, 
where,  he  added,  I  should  have  very  pleasant  companions 
of  my  own  age. 

*^  My  father  dead !  and  my  home  to  be  in  my  uncle's 
house !  and  my  companions  to  be  my  country  bred,  and 
country-born  cousins,  whom  I  had  heartily  despised  ever 
since  I  knew  any  thing  about  them! — O,  where  now 
were  my  bright  prospects  of  happiness  in  India !  My 
feelings  on  this  occasion  were  thoroughly  selfish ;  but  I 
believe  that  my  grief  was  interpreted  differently,  and 
thertefore  excited  pity.  However,  as  all  was  ready  for 
our  departure,  we  left  the  ship,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Burleigh;  and  as  I  could  not  endure  fatigue,  so  soon  as 
We  entered  the  pinnace  Mrs.  Burleigh  made  me  lietJown 
on  the  bed  in  the  inner  room  of  the  vessel,  where  I  yield- 
ed without  restraint  to  my  sorrows.  My  uncle  had  in- 
vited one  or  two  young  gentlemen,  fellow  passengers 
with  me  in  the  East  Indiaman,  to  accompany  Kim  up 
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to  Calcutta,  and  as  there  was  only  a  slight  partiticm  d^ 
tween  me  and  the  outer  apartment  of  the  vessel,  1  could 
not  avoid  hearing  all  that  passed  there. 

"  I  have  not  yet  described  my  uncle,  though  I  have  said 
he  was  not  a  tall  man.  He  was  at  that  time  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age.  His  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and 
adorned  gracefully  his  forehead;  his  features  had  been 
remarkably  handsome,  and  his  complexion  was  still 
fresh;  be  was  neat  in  his  person,  but  his  manners  were 
no  longer  European;  he  spoke  loudly,  contradicted 
bluntly,  swore  frequently,  called  names,  when  he  disliked 
any  one,  and  fell  into  tiie  most  violent  passions  on  the 
most  unimportant  occasioned  seldom  refraining  from 
striking  any  of  the  natives  who  chanced  to  cross  him 
when  he  was  in  these  paroxysms ;  and,  indeed,  though 
I  believe  that  he  was  an  upright  man  with  re^spect  to 
pecuniary  concerns,  yet  such  were  the  provocations  he 
gave  tiiat  I  cannot  to  this  day  understand  how  he  could 
nave  attained  to  nearly  threescore  years  of  age  without 
having  had  his  head  broken. 

"Such  was  my  uncle;  and  as  I  lay  meditating  on  my 
future  plans,  and  lamenting  my  hopes  destroyed,  my  un- 
easmess  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  bursts  of  violence- 
with  which  he  continually  re^^aled  his  guests,  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Burleigh. 

"  In  the  mean  time  we  were  advancing  rapidly  with 
the  tide,  in  two  of  which  we  expected  to  reach  Calcutta. 
It  was  about  six  in  the  evening  when  the  tide  failed  us, 
and  I  w^  then  persuaded  to  come  out  of  my  room  to 
partake  of.  the  dinner  which  was  prepared,  to  which  we 
all,  with  the  exception  of  my  uncle,  sat  down  with  little 
appetite,  being  more  or  less  afiected  with  the  change  of 
climate. 

"  My  uncle,  at  dinner,  took  notice  of  my  melancholy, 
and  tried  to  give  me  comfort,  by  describing  the  happy 
life  I  should  lead  under  his  roof;  but  a  servant,  in  the 
midst  of  these  efforts  at  condolence,  having  unfortunately 
thrown  down  a  goblet  and  poured  its  contents  on  his 
coat,  he  dropped  all  other  considerations  to  give  way  to 
a  burst  of  passion,  and,  knocking  off  the  offender's  turban, 
sent  it  through  the  open  windows  into  the  river.  This 
little  Arcumstance  renewed  my  affliction,  by  giving  me 
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some  insight  into  the  character  of  my  new  guardian,  and 
I  could  scarcely  feel  myself  secure  from  the  violence  of 
one  who,  on  so  slight  an  occasion,  could  treat  a  poor  ser- 
vant with  so  much  roughness.  My  apprehensions,  how- 
ever, proved  only  my  ignorance  of  my  uncle's  modes  of 
acting  andthhiking;  for,  although  blustering  as  a  master, 
he  was  by  no  means  harsh  as  a' parent,  bu^  on  the  con- 
trary, allowed  rather  too  much  liberty  to  his  diildren, 
and  though  imperious  towards  the  natives,  not  in  the 
main  cruel  or  unkind  to  them. 

^  We  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  after  waiting  some  hours 
for  another  tide,  and,  as  I  was  still  in  a  languid  and  de- 
pressed state,  my  undle  thought  it  best  for  me  after  I  had 
taken  leave  of  Mrs.  Burleigh,  and  we  had  changed  our 
boats,  that  I  should  proceed  immediately  up  with  him  to 
his  station,  which  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
sonie  hundred  miles  above  Calcutta. 

"  I  was  so  unwell  during  the  former  part  of  my  voyage 
up  the  country,  that  I  remember  little  of  the  first  impres- 
sions made  on  my  mind  by  Indian  scenery.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  we  approached  Bauglepore  I  revived 
considerably,  and  when  our  boats  rested  in  the  evening. 
I  was  enabled  to  take  several  walks  with  my  uncle,  ana 
to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest  prospects  I  had  ever  seen,  for 
we  were  now  approaching  the  mountains  which,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  run  down  to  the  very  brmk  of  the 
river.  We  passed  beneath  the  walls  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Sultan  Sujah,  at  Rajemahal,  and  obtained  from  the 
top  of  the  pass  of  Terii^lly,  to  which  we  ascended,  a 
glorious  view  of  the  mighty  Gunga,  winding  through 
rich  and  fertile  regions  tiU  at  length  she  was  lost  to  us  by 
the  distance.  We  had  opportunity  of  visiting  Tnany 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  fiie  river,  where  a  variety  of 
beautiful  birds  and  tropical  trees  reminded  me  continually 
of  the  change  of  climate  I  had  lately  experienced.  The 
mode  of  life  I  enjoyed  in  the  boat,  and  the  kmd  attentions 
of  my  uncle,  with  the  advance  of  the  cooler  season,  now 
evidently  operated  to  restore  my  health,  and  with  my 
health  my  spirits  returned;  so  that  before  1  reached 
the  place  of  my  destination  I  was  again  elated  with 
hope,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of  the  loss  I  had 
sustained. 

L3 
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^^At  length,  after  considerable  effort  at  n»wing,  my 
uncle  pointed  out  to  me  the  station  of  Bauglepore,  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of  houses  belonging  to  European 
gentlemen,  scattered  over  a  park-like  region,  which  rose 
above  tiie  river  to  a  considerable  height. 

"  The  sun  was  sinking  beneath  the  boundaries  of  the 
western  horizon  at  the  moment  my  uncle  came  in  from 
tibe  deck  of  the  vessel  to  announce  the  termination  of  our 
journey,  and  bidding  me  look  up  at  the  same  time,  I  saw 
that  we  were  under  a  very  high  and  precipitous  bank, 
or  conka  rock,  over  which  the  verandah  of  a  bungalow 
hung  like  a  balcony,  being  supported  only  by  frame- 
work underneath.  ^  Welcome  to  Bauglepore,  my  good 
niece,'  said  my  uncle,  as  he  handed  me  out  from  the 
boat, '  one  more  effort  and  your  journey  is  at  an  end,' 
and  so  saying,  he  led  me  up  certain  rugged  steps,  by 
which  we  were  presently  ^conducted  to  the  summit  of 
the  bank,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  ver- 
andah. 

"  My  uncle's  house  was  a  bangalowy  or  thatched  dwellr 
ing,  consisting  of  one  very  large  hall  encircled  by  eight 
smaller  rooms,  the  whole  4)eing  encompassed  by  a  wide 
verandah.  To  the  left  of  i^us  bun^(dow  was  a  large 
court,  which  conducted  to  a  second  (^veiling  of  the  same 
kind  and  form,  but  of  smsdler  dimensions,  and  encom- 
passed with  high  walls,  which,  with  the  many  trees  that 
grew  without,  rendered  it  a  place  of  perfect  retirement 
There  were  no  inclosures  round  the  larger  bung'aiow; 
it  stood  on  an  open  lawn,  over  which  were  scattered 
many  groves  and  topes  of  trees,  and  from  the  back  part 
of  the  edifice  there  was  a  fine  view  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  fore-ground  resembling  an  ornamented 
pleasure-ground  without  fences,  and  the  back-ground 
presenting  a  view  oi  the  mountains,  in  some  places 
covered  with  woods,  in  others  bare  and  rugged,  and  in 
others  intersected  with  deep  ravines  and  shadowy  re- 
cesses. 

"  The  loud  shouts,  or  rather  bowlings,  of  the  water- 
men, had  forewarned  the  family  of  our  approach,  ai^id 
wo  had  scarcely  entered  the  verandah  before  we  were 
accosted  by  such  a  mob  of  khaunsauman^  kitmtUghaura, 
hearers^  chockedaus,  drears,  cha^ausses,  &c.  &c.  as  i\ 
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might  be  thought  would  have  been  counted  sufficient  to 
form  the  suwarre  of  a  Nawavb  of  Bengal.  All  these 
stood  bowing  and  paying  their  compliments  till  we  had 
passed  and  my  uncle  had  led  me  through  an  ante* 
chamber  into  the  hall,  where  a  table  was  set  out  for  din- 
ner, which  seemed  to  groan  beneath  the  weight* of  silver 
plate.  ^  Where  are  my  sons  and  daughters  V  was  my 
uncle's  first  inquiry,*  and  on  being  told  they  were  not 
come  in  from  their  airing,  he  called  for  an  amh,  who  it 
seems  had  been  prepared  for  me,  and  who  xurected  me 
into  a  small  room  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  bathing  and  dressing-room  within,  were  to 
be  my  apartments.  The  small  room,  like  every  other 
part  of  the  house,  was  only  white-washed,  having  neither 
hangings  nor  other  ornaments  on  the  wall,  with  a  mat 
only  on  the  floor,  and  a  small  bed  furnished  with  gauze 
hangings  in  the  very  centre  of  the  room  so  as  to  leave  a 
free  passage  round  it  on  all  sides. 

"  When  turned  into  this  almost  empty  space,  I  stood 
for  a  mbment  considering  what  was  next  to  be  done: 
when  the  ayah  commenced  a  long  speech,  which  I  pre- 
sume  was  of  a  congratulatory  or  complimentary  nature 
by  the  various  grimaces  and  salams  of  which  she  made 
use  dyring  her  oration  \  but  as  I  did  not  understand  one 
word  which  she  said,  I  could  do  nothing  else  but  "stand 
still  and  admire  her  figure  and  physiognomy,  both  of 
which  are  now  as  present  with  me  as  if  I  had  seen  her 
but  yesterday.  She  was  a  tall  gaunt  person,  extremely 
wrinkled,  though  perhaps  not  very  ola.  Her  skin  was 
of  a  tawny  copper  colour,  and  she  wore  trowsers,  or 
paunjammahs,  as  we  should  call  them,  of  striped  Ben^ 
ares  silk,  a  white  banyan,  or  loose  jacket,  a  variety  of 
silver  rings  on  her  arms  and  ancles,  no  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, her  hair  combed  apart  from  her  forehead,  and 
hanging  in  many  plaits  to  her  waist,  and  a  thin  veil  of 
musUn  thrown  over  her  head  and  shoulders.  Such  was 
the  figure  which  addressed  me,  and  had  I  been  in  a 
more  merry  mood,  I  should  certainly  have  laughed  at 
her  ineiarectual  efforts  to  make  me  understand ;  for  I  had 
so  completely  forgotten  my  Hindoostaunec  that  I  could 
scarcely  manage  to  call  for  a  glass  of  water,  although 
water  was  the  fir^  thing  which  I  wished  to  call  for. 
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*  The  good  woman  having,  howcvar,  at  length  diflco> 
rered  the  reason  wherefore  all  her  eloquence  was  thus 
thrown  away,  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  returned  in  a 
few  minutes  with  all  my  female  cousins  but  one,  to  the 
number  of  four ;  arid  most  assuredly  I  was  less  prepos- 
sessed with  their  appearance  than  I  had  been  with  that 
of  their  waiting-maid.  That  they  were  excessively  dark, 
and  altogether  Indians  in  their  persons,  was  not  indeed 
their  fault ;  and  liad  they  been  presented  to  me  as  the 
daughters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah,  I,  perhaps,  might  have 
thought  them  sufficiently  well-loolung,  for  the  Hindooei 
are  not  an  ugl^  race ;  but  there  was  such  an  extraordinary 
mixture  in  their  manners  and  appearance  of  the  European 
ahd  Asiatic,  and  what  they  bad  acquired  of  European 
manners  and  address,  in  such  a  school  as  Calcutta  voxM 
fomish  thirty  years  ago,  seemed  to  me  so  singular,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  put  my  politeness  to  the  test  before  I 
could  return  their  embraces  with  any  thing  like  the  cor 
diallty  necessary  from  one  relation  to  another.  Qowever, 
I  did  my  best,  and  I  trust  m^  backwardness  was  not  ob- 
served ;  for  my  young  relations  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  me,  and,  after  a  few  polite  speeches  on  both  sides,  I 
was  condiTCtod  into  the  nail,  where  my  iincle  and  his 
sons  were  waiting  for  us  to  sit  down  to  a  dinner,  which, 
fromTts  amazing  abundance,  might  have  supplied  a  Ro- 
man cohort  after  the  fatigues  of  a  battle.  But  before  I  was 
allowed  to  take  my  place,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
receive  the  congratulations  of  my  male  cousins,  four  dark 
young  men,  extremely  slender  in  their  persons,  sprucely 
dressed  in  white  nankeen,  their  hair  thickly  powdered, 
as  was  the  fashion  then,  and  their  manners  forming  a 
curious  medley  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  most  finished 
European  beau.  The  proper  compliments  on  all  sides 
having  taken  place,  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  and,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  satisfied  their  appetites,  I  had  leisure 
fully  to  consider  the  strange  and  new  scene  into  which  I 
had  entered ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  was  not  less  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  the  company  which  sat  round  the 
table,  than  by  that  of  a  number  of  kiiTnut^^ura  by 
which  the  whole  circle  was  flanked :  a  set  of  whimsical 
looking  tawny  young  men,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with 
urbans  of  various  colours  and  descriptions,  bustling  to 
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and  fro,  and  twenty  of  them  effecting  less  than  two  good 
waiters  in  a  London  tairem  would  have  effected  with  half 
the  bustle.  I  was  also  aware  that  without  the  door  of 
the  antechamber  there  were  as  many  more  persons,  all 
occupied  in  some  Way  or  other  in  supplying  us  with 
what  we  called  for,  or  in  securing  such  remnants  as  were 
left  on  the  plates  and  dishes.  An  army  of  crows  and 
jackdaws  were  also  stationed  in  the  rear  of  these,  as  I 
cr>u]d  discern  through  the  open  doors,  and,  ho  doui^t,  by 
the  agitation  which  at  times  appeared  among  thefm,  were 
not  waiting  there  without  the  prospect  of  some  remune- 
ration for  their  trouble. 

"  Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  these  more  indifferent 
matters,  my  attenticm  was  again- drawn  towards  my  cou- 
sins, in  whom  I  was  particularly  interested,  as  I  consider- 
ed tiiat  they  were  to  be  the  companions  of  my  future  life, 
and  my  eager  and  penetrating  glances  moved  from  one 
countenance  to  another  while  I  was  anxious  to  find  out 
one  among  all  these  whom  I  might  choose  for  a  confi- 
dant, for  I  had  no  higher  idea  of  friendship  at  that  time, 
than  that  of  a  free  and  reciprocal  avowal  of  all  the  silly 
thoughts  which  might  pass  through  my  mind. 

"  Every  one  who  has  the  least  quickness  of  observation 
must  infadlibly,  afler  a  time,  become  something  of  a  phy- 
siognomist, and  I  had  been  a  great  observer  of  coun- 
tenances in  England  and  on  my  voyage ;  but  when  ar- 
rived in  India,  I  was  wholly  baf9ed  and  thrown  out  by 
the  entire  new  character  of  every  fac«  My  uncle's  old 
English  physiognomy  was  indeed  legible  enough,  but  i 
Could  make  nothing  of  his  children's  faces;  for  Ihey  were 
aU  as  perversely  unlike  their  European  parent  as  they  pos- 
sibly could  be ;  and  although  some  of  their  features  were 
toleraUy  regular,  and  some  of  their  eyes  very  fine,  I 
could  not  fix  on  any  one  m  which  I  did  not  fancy  that  I 
saw  something  which  repelled  more  than  it  attracted.  As 
to  my  male  cousins,  viz., Stephen,  Josiah,  Samuel,  and 
Jonathan,  I  did  not  bestow  upon  them  a  second  regard, 
for  I  had  conceived  such  an  utter  contempt  for  their  dark 
complexions,  effeminate  manners,  aiid  finical  dresses,  that 
I  do  not  think  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  have 
redeemed  my  good  opinion  had  they  evinced  the  strength 
of  inteUect  of  Sir  Isaac  Nekton.    Thc^  was,  however 
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no  such  redeeming  power  in  their  conversation;  they 
talked  indeed,  but  in  such  a  hissing  or  lisping  accent,  and 
on  such  uninteresting  topics,  that  I  could  scarcely  give 
ihem  the  attention  which  common  politeness  required 
My  female  cousins,  indeed,  detained  my  attention  much 
longer.  Julia,  &e  eldest,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  regu 
larly  handsome,  and  her  complexion,  though  dark,  was 
delicate,  and  she  was  dressed,  not  perhaps  in  the  last 
European  fashion,  but  with  an  attention  to  nicety  which 
an  English  lady  would  hardly  find  time  to  adopt  I  could 
have  wished,  however,  that  she  had  not  fancied  pea-green 
ribands,  being  very  unsuitable  to  her  complexion,  nor  co- 
vered herself  so  profusely  with  soam  pebbles  and  other 
heavy  ornaments.  However,  when  we  are  contemplating 
a  friend,  and  have  leisure  to  meditate  on  -the  colour  of 
Aer  ribands  and  choice  of  her  ornaments,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  there  is  much  in  her  appearance  calculated 
to  excite  our  affectionate  regard.  Celia,  Lucretia,  and 
Lizzy,  next  drew  my  attention :  they  were  all  nearly  of 
an  age,  but  I  felt  nothuig  but  estrangement  at  the  very 
peculiar  turn  of  their  countenances.  The  two  elder  were 
tall,  inclined  to  en  bon  pointy  had  large  eyes  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  so  situated  in  the  head  that  tiie  outer  cor 
nerft  were  consideraUy  raised  above  the  inner.  Theii 
eyes  were  dark,  and  at  times  had  a  peculiar  fierceness 
of  expression.  The  youngest  of  the  three  had  much  of 
the  negro  in  her  appearance.  The  fifth  daughter,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  tilM  sat  down  to  dinner,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  brood,  and  seemed  a  kind  of  pet  of  her  father's,  and 
as  she  had  never  been  in  a  Calcutta  school,  she  was  stiU 
less  of  a  European  than  the  rest  of  the  family.  She  wore 
a  short  frock  over  long  paunjammahs,  had  bang-lea  on 
her  arms,  wore  coloured  shoes  and  no  stockings,  had 
large  ear-rings,  and  her  hair  plaited  up  with  abundance 
of  cocoa-nut  oil.  She  used  very  few  English  words,  but 
appeared  oratorical  in  her  mother  tongue,  using  much 
action  when  she  spoke,  and  apparently  not  being  very  se- 
lect in  the  choice  of  her  words,  as  during  this  first  meal, 
she  was  called  to  order  once  or  twice  by  her  eldest  sister 
for  some  improprieties  of  language  to  me  inexplicable. 
The  name  of  this  little  girl  was  Gertrude,  though  slvB 
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was  commonly  called  Gatty  Baba  by  the  whole  &mily ; 
and  surely  there  never  was  a  more  troublesome,  boister 
ous,  ungovernable,  and,  in  some  respects,  corrupt  child, 
in  any  family  ih  the  world  the  father  of  which  called 
himself  Christian,  though  I  afterwards  found  that  this 
child  was  by  no  means  the  least  amiable  of  the  &mily. 
However,  as  this  was  an  after  discovery,  I  shall  content 
myself  at  present  with  describing  Miss  Gatty  as  she  ap^ 
peared  when  I  first  saw  her.  While  engaged  with  her 
food  she  was  tolerably  quiet,  and  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  amazing  quantity  of  pish  paahj  and  kedjerie 
which  she  contrived  to  swallow,  using  a  spoon  indeed  for 
the  former,  but  casting  away  that  unnecessary  aid  when 
attacking  the  latter,  which  she  jerked  into  her  mouth  out 
of  her  hand  with  her  thumb,  with  a  dexterity  which  an 
English  child  would  have  imitated  in  vain ;  and  instead 
of  being  seated  on  her  chair  with  her  legs  duly  hanging 
to  the  floor,  she  was  altogether  perched  on  the  seat,  her 
lower  limbs  being  neatly  folded  under  her^  and  though 
she  once  altered  thi?  position,  owing  to  an  admonition 
from  her  sisters,  enforced  by  the  father,  slie  speedily  re- 
turned to  the  one  most  agreeable  to  herself,  and  Was  al- 
lowed to  retain  it  without  fuilher  admonition,  and'inthis 
position  she  finished  her  meal ;  but  that  being  ended,  she 
commenced  some  of  those  practical  jokes  by  which  she 
not  unfrequently  relieved  the  wearriness  of  life,  and  tum- 
bling out  of  her  chair  with  something  like  the  activity  of 
a  monkey,  ran  out  at  the  nearest  door,  and  presently  ap- 
peared again,  stealing  in  with  gentle  steps  and  bare  feet, 
(for  she  had  disencumbered  herself  of  her  shoes,)  with 
a  smaU  dead  mouse  in  her  hand,  which  she  very  dexte^ 
rously  contrived  to  fasten  to  her  eldest  brother's  hair^ 
which  was  tied  in  a  ^ti£ue;  and  this  being  effected,  she 
retired  again  to  an  open  door,  where  she  stood  a  moment, 
uttering  some  loud  and  vehement  exclamation,  of  which 
I  only  understood  a  few  words,  to  wit,  her  brother's  name, 
and  a  request  that  we  would  all  look  at  him. 

"  The  trick  was  now  immediately  discovered,  on  which 
the  brother  rose  in  anger  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  whole 
party.  The  father  knocked  furiously  on  the  table,  a  mo- 
tion by  which  he  was  often  accustomed  to  indicate  his 
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displeasure,  and  Gatty  Baba  made  her  escape,  probably 
to  her  mother's  apartment,  where  she  was  sure  of  finding 
a  place  of  refuge. 

"  We  had  sat  some  minutes  after  this  manoeuvre  of  the 
spoiled  child's,  when  my  female  cousins  proposed  a  re- 
moval, and  led  me  to  the  verandah  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  where  we  were  presently  supplied  with  chairs  and 
moras  by  as  many  bearers,  and  hereto  seated  ourselves 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  as  fine  a  country  as  I  had  evei 
seen. 

'^The  objects  composing  the  views  before  us  appeared  to 
me  more  grand  Ihan  the  scenery  of  England.  The  val- 
leys were  wider;  the  hills  seen  in  ttie  background  of 
greater  magnitude,, though  of  no  extraordinary  height; 
ttie  sky,  of  a  deeper  blue,  was  not  broken  and  sh»led 
with  Aaad  or  vapour  as  in  the  higher  regions ;  the  very 
trees  and  vegetables  seemed  of  a  larger  growtii,  and  the 
litdiG^  more  luxuriant 

^tt  being  immediately  after  the  i^y  season,  the  fields 
were  covered  with  a  rank  verdure,  and  a  dead  stillness 
reignied  in  the  air,  seldom  disturbed  by  any  sound  but  by 
the  cawings  of  the  many  crows  which  inhabit  those 
places;  the  occasional  shriek  of  the  cheel  or  Indian  kite^ 
and  the  softer  murmurings  of  the  dove. 

^<  Not  to  acknowledge  the  superior  beauties  of  these 
scenes  was  impossible;  not  to  feel  impressed  by  the 
towering  palm  and  Brahminee  fig-tree  was  utterly  im- 
practicable; and  yet  I  fdt,  as  I  looked  around  me,  such 
a  deep  and  sudden  depr^on  of  spirits  as  I  had  never 
before  experienced.  Ijiis  country  is  charming,  indeed,  I 
thought ;  the  air  is  embalmed  with  the  scent  of  roses, 
the  hiUs  are  crowned  with  forests,  and  the  vsdleys  abun- 
dant with  riches,  and  yet  these  beauties  do  not  please 
me.  I  am  not  happy.  Had  my  father  been  alive  It  might 
have  been  diff*erent. 

''  While  these  reflections  possessed  my  mind,  my  cou 
sins  were  preparing  to  address  m^,  and  <after  an  apparent 
effort,  for  it  seems  that  they  had  as  great  an  objection  to 
me  as  I  had  to  them,  Julia  asked  nie  how  I  liked  Bangle^ 
pore,  and  after  she  bad  received  my  answer,  which  was 
of  course  a  favourable  one,  she  began  to  talk  of  their 
own  family;  to  ask  me  if  I  were  not  surprised  to  see  so 
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many  of  ttiem  at  home,  adding,  that  she- regretted  yery 
much  that  her  father  snould  keep  all  her  brothers  witn 
him  idling  and  spending  their  money. 

^^ '  Idling !'  I  said :  ^  what,  have  they  nothing  to  do?* 

" ^Little  or  nothing,'  she  answered.  <My  father  has 
indeed  some  ihdigo-works,  uid  a  farm  in  the  hills;  but 
my  brothers  do  little  else  than  ride,  i^oot,  and  some- 
times hunt  tigers.' 

ti  ( Why  does  he  not  send  them  to  Europe,  or  to  Cal- 
cutta,' I  asked,  ^and  put  them  in  some  way  of  business  V 

"'It  might  be  further  inquired,'  she  answered,  'why 
he  did  not  give  them  a  better  education;  but  it  is  too 
late  now.    He  must  make  the  best  of  it,  however.' 

"  'Have  they  had  no  education?'  I  asked,  in  amaze- 
ment 

" '  Very  little,'  she  replied,  '  they  were  taught  to  read 
and  write  by  an  invalid  sergeant  of  a  European  cqrps , 
and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  write  beautifully.  They 
were  at  school  at  Chandenagore  a  few  years,  and  learn- 
ed a  little  French ;  and  Stephen  and  Josiah  were  in  a 
merchant's  counting-house  a  short  time  in  Calcutta,  but 
they  had  no  application  for  business,  and  here  they  are 
again;  and  the- end,  I  suppose,  wiU  be,  that  they  will 
turn  indigo  planters  in  the  jungles.' 

" '  And  marry  black  women,'  I  hastily  added,  not  re- 
collecting the  situation  of  the  person  to  whom  I  was 
speaking;  I  discovered  my  blunder,  however,  before  I 
had  concluded ;  but  my  cousin  replied  with  perfect  cool- 
ness, '  Nothing  is  more  probable,'  and  then  chapged  the 
discourse  to  question  me  about  the  latest  modes  of  dress 
in  London. 

"  We  were  now  got  upon  a  topic  of  general  interest, 
and  my  cousins  promised  themselves  a  great  treat  the 
next  morning,  in  seeing  my  clothes  unpacked,  when  I 
suddenly  recollected  that  the  next  day  was  Simday ;  and 
I  observed  that  we  would  defer  opening  my  boxes  till  the 
following  day.    '  And  wherefore  V  they  asked. 

" '  Because  of  going  to  church,'  I  answered, 

"'Church!'  they  replied.  'Where  are  we  to  find  a 
church  here  V 

" '  But  you  have  some  place  of  worship,'  I  answered 
'or  perhaps  you  have  service  at  home?' 
IV,  M 
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^My  coUBins  all  smiled  at  this  question,  and  fully  eon* 
fessed  that  they  never  worshipped  at  all. 

"  Had  I  npt  resided  some  months  at  Mrs.  Fairlie's,  I 
perhaps  should  have  wondered  the  less  at  this  avowal; 
-but  I  contented  myself  with  uttering  an  exclamation  in- 
dicative of  my  surprise,  of  which  my  cousins  took  no  no- 
tice, for  at  that  moment  our  ears  were  saluted  with  the 
screams  of  Gatty,  who  it  seems  had  b^n  walking  out 
with  two  ayahi  iind  a  chaprdu8§ee^  and  now  she  appeared 
at  some  distance  on  the  lawn,  struggling  so  violently  with 
her  attendants  that  all  three  were  unable  to  hold  her. 

'^  What  i^e  said,  or  what  they  said,  I  know  not ;  not 
because  I  d^  not  hear  it,  but  that  I  did  not  comprehend 
it  Her  sisters,  however,  who  better  understood  the 
subject  of  dispute,  called  to  the  restive  child,  but  called 
in  vain;  and,  on  my  inquiry,  th^  informed  me  that 
Gatty  Baba  was  insisting  on  sucking  a  sour  lime,  al- 
tiiough  she  had  made  herself  very  iU  only  a  "few  dajrs 
before  by  a  similar  imprudence.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
little  Miss  kicked,  struggled,  and  scolded ;  and  at  length, 
very  desterdusly  pulling  off  her  shoe,  she  applied  it  with 
such  force  to  the  ear  of  her  cho/prausaee^  that  she  sent 
his  turban  rolling  down  the  green  slope  on  which  the 
bungalow  was  situated. 

^'  On  this,  the  three  elder  sisters  thought  it  right  to  in- 
terfere by  such  arguments  as  the  little  Miss  did  not 
choose  to  withstand ;  and  proceeding  to  the  place  of  ac- 
tion, they  dragged  her  into  the  vera/ndah^  where  she 
stood  awhUe,  pouting,  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth  and 
a  tear  in  her  eye ;  thus  furnishing  a  new  subject  of  com- 

glaint  to  the  eldest  sister,  who  declared,  that  if  Gatty 
taba  was  not  presently  sent  to  school,  she  would  prove 
a  greater  plague  than  Stephen,  Josiah,  Samuel,  and  Jona- 
than all  united. 

"  This  was  an  unfortunate  remark,  for  it  was  uttered 
within  the  hearing  of  the  very  persons  in  question ;  for 
she  had  scarcely  ceased  to  speak  before  they  all  appear- 
ed in  the  verandah,  and  asked  her  what  she  was  u^ing 
their  names  for.  'Are  you  trying  to  set  our  cousin 
Olivia  against  us,  Miss  Julia  V  said  one  of  these  amiable 
brothers.  *  But  I  hope  she  will  not  believe  a  word  you 
say,  but  will  judge  for  herself.' 
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"  <  Are  you  sure,'  replied  Julia,  <  that  you  would  come 
off  the  better  ibr  her  using  her  own  judgment  respecting 
you  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a  young  lady,  just  come  from 
£urope,  should  think  highly  of  such  a  person  as  you  are? 

'  '  And  why  not  T  said  Stephen. 

" '  Why  not?'  returned  the  sister,  with  a  sneer:  'don't 
ask  why  not  V 

"  And  pray,'  said  Stephen,  sitting  down  by  her,  '  are 
we  not  as  good  as  you.  Miss  Julia,  though  you  have  been 
educated  in  Tank  Square,  and  have  a  fortune  of  your 
own  ?  Are  we  not  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  you, 
Miss  V 

" '  Don't  expose  yourself,  Stephen,'  said  Miss  Julia. 

'^Here  the  altercation  between  this  amiable  brother  and 
sister  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage ;  and 
Miss  Julia  had  scarcely  found  time  to  compose  her  agi- 
tated  features,  before  a  handsome  phaeton  drove  up  in 
front  of  us,  from  whence  alighted  my  eldest  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  my  mother's  sister,  and  daughter-in-law  of 
my  much  respected  friend-  in  England,  Mrs.  FairUe. 
With  her  was  her  husband,  Frederick  Fairlie,-of  whom 
I  had  heard  so  much  while  in  Worcestershire,  and  a 
beautiful  boy  of  about  four  years  of  age,  the  son  of 
these  interesting  parents. 

"The  moment  I  sawEuphemia,  (for  such  was  my  cou- 
sin's name,)  I  felt  my  heart  drawn  towards  her,  although 
r  there  was  a  feeling  of  awe  which  mingled  with  the  love 
which  her  pleasing  countenance  inspired.  She  had  every 
fine  feature  of  her  father,  softened  and  refined ;  her  com 
plexion  was  delicate  in  an  extreme,  her  dress  was  simple, 
"and  her  manners  engaging,  being  wholly  free  from  every 
species  of  affectation :  neither  was  I  less  pleased  witli  her 
husband,  who  instantly  entered  into  conversation  with 
me  respecting  all  I  had  seen  in  Worcestershire. 

"  This  young  couple,  as  I  afterwards  found,  lived  only 
at  a  short  distance  from  my  uncle,  Mr.  Fairlie  being  in 
the  civil  service;  and  I  had  afterwards  many  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  comfort  and  peace  in  which  their 
days  passed,  although  they  were  not  without  their  trials; 
for  of  seversd  lovely  infants  with  whom  the  Almighty  had 
'  blessed  them,  one  only,  namely,  the  little  Frederick,  had 
as  yet  survived  its  first  year. 
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"While  occupied  in  answering  all  the  iijquiries  of  Mr 
Frederick  Fairlie  respecting  his  frrciids  in  England,  I  ob< 
served  Miss  €ratty,  who  had  made  Iier  escape  from  behind 
ner  sister's  chair,  using  various  devices  to  attract  little 
Frederick  from  his  mother's  side,  where  he  had  stood 
ever  since  tfieir  arrival,  but  hitherto  it  appeared  with  little 
success.  But  on  her  producing  some  attraction  in  the 
shape  of  a  toy,  the  little  boy  glided  from  his  mother's 
knee,  and  Gatty  was  leading  him  off  in  triumph,  when 
the  mother  called  him  back,  and  at  the  same  time  holding 
forth  her  hand  to  her  little  sister,  encouraged  her  to  come 
to  her,  and  immediately  rising,  led  her  out  upon  the  lawn. 
At  the  same  time  my  uncle  called  his  son-in-law ;  and 
my  cousin  Stephen  remarked,  ^  There  now,  Euphemia  is 
giving  Gatty  a  lecture :  but  its  of  no  use — nothing  wiD 
benefit  her  while  my  father  and  mother  have  the  man- 
agement of  her.' 

"  The  brothers  and  sisters  then  unitedly  opened  their 
mouths  against  the  little  favourite ;  and  I  discovered 
that  she  was  as  much  hated  by  the  younger  part  of  the 
family  as  caressed  by  the  elder.  At  length,  however, 
on  my  speaking  something  in  favour  of  little  Frederick 
Fairlie,  the  tide  instantly  turned ;  and  it  was  observed, 
that  he  was  no  better  than  Gatty,  though  his  mothei 
made  such  a  stir  about  him,  and  would  not  leave  him  a 
moment  with  a  native.  *No,  nor  will  she  leave  him, 
added  Stephen,  *even  with  Gatty;  and  I  assure  you,  we 
think  this  is  showing  a  contempt  of  us,  which  we  do  no: 
approve.' 

"  *  But  did  you  not  a  moment  since  allow  that  your  lit 
tie  i|ister  is  a  very  naughty  child?'  I  rexjlied. 

"* Naughty!'  repeated  Stephen;  *I  did  not  use  any 
such  expression^  Miss  Olivia^  I  said  she  was  as  wicked 
a  little  creature  as  ever  breathed  on  the  face  of  the 
c»rth :  and  it  would  be  strange  if  she  were  not.  But  are 
not  all  children  wicked  1  The  servants  take  care  enough 
of  that,  and  I  will  be  bound  for  it  that  Master  Frederick, 
with  his  milk-and-water  face,  will  be  quite  as  wicked  as 
Gatty  before  he  is  her  age ;  and  I  don't  see  why  he  is  to 
be  taught  to  despise  his  own  relations,  because,  forsooth 
their  complexions  are  a  shade  darker  than  his  own.' 
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*** Despise!'  I  answered,  'why  should  he  despise  any 
one  on  sdch  an  account  as  that  V 

"  *  Because,'  returned  he,  '  he  will  be  taught  to  do  it. 
Don't  I  know  that  all  you  Europeans  despise  us  Asiatics 
so  completely  that  we  are  not  deeme  i  fit  to  wipe  the  dust 
from  your  feet?' 

"  ^It  may  be  so,'  I  said,  *  but  I  was  not  awarerof  it' 

" '  Were  not  you?'  he  replied,  with  a  sneering  smile; 
Uhen  you  have  a  lesson  to  learn;  and  Eupbemia  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  begin  your  lesson  bemre  you  are 
twenty-four  hours  older.  Mind  my  words — if  she  does 
not  ask  you  to  spend  to-morrow  with  her,  my  name  is 
not  Stephen  de  Sylva  Richardson." 

"  *  But  if  she  does  ask  me,'  I  replied,  'are  you  sure  that 
it  will  be  with  the  view  you  mentioned  ?' 

"  'Not  ostensibly,'  said  Stephen.  '  Certainly  she  will 
not  give  this  reason  for  her  invitation ;  but  we  know  her 
too  well  to  doubt  her  intentions.  I  know  she  hates  us  aU 
in  a  mass,  and  noi  the  less  because  we  have  the  same 
right  as  herself  to  the  contents  of  our  father's  sundook,^ 

"  '  Sfundook  P  I  repeated.  '  What  do  you  mean  V 

"  'O,  you  don't  understand,'  replied  Mr.  Stephen.  'You 
will  know  by  and  by;  but  don't  repeat  what  I  say  to  Eu- 
phemia.  Remember  that  we  are  related  as  nearly  to  yen 
as  she  is.' 

" '  By  the  father's  side,'  said  Julia  emphatically. 

" '  True,'  returned  Stephen, '  I  had  forgotten  that.' 

"  The  return  towards  the  verandah  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Fairlie  with  Gattjr  in  one  hand  and  her  son  in  the  other, 
put  an  end  to  this  conversation;  and,  notwithstanding 
what  1  had  just  heard  of  her  strong  prejudices  against 
her  father's  children,  I  could  not  help  at  that  moment 
thinking  that  there  was  something  wonderfully  sweet 
and  attractive  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  I 
was  surprised  also  to  see  that  her  eyes  were  glistening 
with  tears,  and  that  the  boisterous  Gatty  was  actually 
sobbing  in  consequence  of  something  which  her  sister 
had  been  saying  to  her.  *  And  so,'  said  Stephen,  as  soot  . 
as  his  sister  stepped  into  the  verandah, '  you  have  beer 
preaching  to  Gatty^  Euphemia.  Well,  I  hope  it  may  not 
oe  lost  labour.' 

M2 
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"*I  hope  not,'  replied  she,  seriously  but  modestly. 
Gatty  has  a  susceptible  heart,  and  an  affectionate  admo- 
nition is  never  wholly  lost  upon  her.' 

"'Indeed!'  he  said.  *You  really  think  she  has  a 
heart  ?' 

*• '  I  do,'  she  replied.    '  And  why  not?' 

" '  0, 1  did  not  know  that  such  an  idea  was  agreeable 
with  your  theory.' 

"  *  My  theory !'  she  repeated,  and  then  turning  the  sub- 
ject off  with  a  smile,  she  suddenly  addressed  herself  to 
me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  spend  the  next  day  at  her 
cottage,  and  bring  Gatty  with  me. 

"  I  was  startled  to  hear  the  prediction  of  Stephen  thus 
fulfilled,  and  answered,  with  coldness,  that  as  I  was  an 
inmate  in  my  uncle's  house  I  should  make  no  engage- 
ments without  consulting  my  cousins. 

"She  blushed  slightly  on  hearing  this  remark,  and 
turning  to  Julia,  said,  *can  you  spare  Olivia  to-mor 
row?' 

"  *  Olivia  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  cfo  as  she  pleases.' 

" '  Then,'  said  I, '  I  will,  if  you  please,  defer  this  visit, 
and  Gatty  and  I  will  come  some  other  day.'     ' 

"  This  determination  of  mine  seemed  pleasing  to  my 
cousins  in  general,  though  Euphemia  looked  grave.  Ste- 
phen, however,  seemed  to  be  particularly  elated,  for  he 
immediately  began  to  play  tricks  with  Gatty,  who  was 
standing  quietly  and  thoughtfully  by  her  eldest  sister, 
and  ticfling  the  back  of  her  neck  with  the  end  of  a  flower 
which  he  snatched  from  one  of  his  sisters,  presently  rous- 
ed her  into  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  by  which  she 
disturbed  every  one  in  company,  jumped  on  her  bro- 
ther's back,  tumbled  heels  over  head  in  the  verandahy 
and  jabbered  Hindoostaunee  with  a  rapidity  which  cer- 
tainly astonished  me,  although  it  might  not  perhaps 
have  had  so  great  an  effect  on  those  who  had  heard  her 
before.  From  the  expression  of  my  cousin  Euphemia's 
countenance  while  these  things  were  proceeding,  and 
from  certain  looks  of  mquiry  which  were  cast  upon  me 
by  the  other  sisters,  together  with  the  frequent  exclama- 
tions which  were  uttered  by  the  whole  company  at  dif- 
ferent times,  I  was  led  to  judge,  that  I  did  not  lose  much 
tatisfaction  by  not'  understar^ing  what  was  passing  be- 
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tween  Gatty  and  her  brother.  This  disagreeable  ecene 
was  soon,  however,  put  an  end  to  by  the  appearance  of 
my  uncle,  soon  after  whiclf  Euphemia  and  her  husband 
departed ;  and  cofifee  for  the  ladies,  with  wine  and  brandy 
and  water  for  the  gentlemen,  having  been  handed  round 
as  we  sat  in  the  verandah,  we  presently  afterwards  re- ' 
retired  to  our  apartments  for  the  night. 

'^  As  it  cannot  be  expected  that  many  of  my  readers 
will  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  personally  visiting  such 
a  house  as  my  uncle's;  although  in  the  junffl^  and 
wilds,  the  remote  and  even  the  public  stations  of  the  Bri- ' 
tish  possessions  in  India,  there  are  many  habitations 
whose  inmates  are  as  curiously  assorted  and  as  ill  con- 
ducted as  those  beneath  the  roof  of  my  uncle,  I  will  not 
suppose  that  they  can  have  so  little  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  scene,  ^is  to  think  me  tedious  if  I  give 
as  accurate  an  account  of  the  second  day  which  I  spent 
with  my  newly  known  relations,  as  I  have  done  of 
the  first  few  hours  after  my  arrival  at  Bauglepore.  And 
first,  I  shall  describe  my  feelings  when  I  opened  my 
chamberndoor,  and  pushing  aside  the  check  or  hanging- 
screen  of  painted  grass  which  hung  before  i^  stepp^ 
forward  into  the  apartment.  As  I  before  said,  there  was 
little  other  furniture  in  this  room  but  a  bed,  which  being 
hung  with  curtains  of  China  gauze,  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  To  this  was  now  added  a  low  tea- 
poy of  868800  wood,  on  which  a  lamp  was  burning,  which 
mcreased  rather  than  dimmished  the  gloom  of  the  cham- 
ber. By  this  chiragh,  or  lamp,  sat  my  ayah  and  a  sweeper^ 
both  squatted  on  the  floor,  the  latter  being  engaged 
in  chewing  oaun,  and  the  former  occupied  with  some 
kind  of  needle-work,  which  she  held  with  her  feet,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  vice  or  lead  pincushion  to  which  our 
Ehiropean  sempstresses  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to 
attach  one  end  of  the  garment  with  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. It  seems  that  these  women  were  silent,  or  con- 
versing only  in  whispers,  for  I  heard  not  their  voices  till 
I  saw  them ;  but  the  louder  voices  of  the  bearers  and 
other  servants  in  the  verandah  without  were  so  distinct, 
Hiat  had  I  understood  their  language,  I  might  have  deriv 
ed  all  the  benefit  from  their  conversation  which  it  was 
capable  of  a^rding. 
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'^  The  women  arose  and  paid  their  respects  by  low  aii^ 
lams  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  accompan3ning 
me  to  my  dressing-room,  I  certainly  was  surprised  at  tiie 
dexterity  with  which  they  performed  the  offices  of  wait» 
ing-maids,  leaving  me  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and 
be  served. 

''  At  length  I  had  taken  refuge  from  the  moschettos  be^ 
hind  the  silken  curtains  of  my  bed,  and  my  women  had 
stretched  themselves  on  their  rosates,  or  cotton  quilts,  in 
the  inner  apartment.  All  other  voices  in  and  about  the 
bung'cdow  also  were  hushed,  and  I  was  wholly  left  to  my 
reflections,  which  were  by  no  means  of  the  most  pleasant 
kind,  having  no  other  disturbance  but  a  kind  of  whizzing 
or  spiiming  sound,  which  is  olften  heard  in  hot  dimates, 
and  which  proceeds  from  the  amazing  multitudes  .of 
those  creatures  so  aptly  described  in  Scripture,  b3  finds 
that  creep,  gowff  on  all  firurs,  which  swarm  in  every 
possible  situation  where  heat  and  damp  are  found  united ; 
now  and  then  also  a  mournftil  shout,  cry,  or  song,  reach- 
ed me  from  a  distance,  either  from  some  devotee  per- 
forming his  laborious  devotions  in  some  solitary  place, 
or  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  dandiesy  or  watermen, 
whose  thatched  boats  were  attached  to  the  shore  imme 
diately  beneath  the  conXnrt  rock  on  which  my  imcl^s 
house  was  situated.  To  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
deeply  melancholy  tone  in  which  these  cries  or  songs 
were  uttered,  would  be  fakipossible;  for  I  know  not  of  any 
sound  that  is  similar,  or  of  any  musical  instrument  that 
can  express  it. 

"  These  sounds  added  iiot  a  little  to  the  sadness  of  my 
reflections ;  for  sipce  I  had  arrived  in  India,  and  especially 
since  my  introduction  to  my  uncle's  family,  there  had 
been  such  a  decided  overthrow  of  my  blooming  hopes 
of  earthly  happiness,  that  I  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
rally  my  spirits,  neither  did  I  enjoy  the  forgetfulness.of 
sleep  during  that  night  till  I  had  wearied  myself  with 
weeping. 

"  My  repose  was,  however,  refreshing ;  for  to  (me  who 
has  been  long  tossed  about  on  the  water,  the  comfort  of  a 
stationary  bed  on  solid  ground  is  inexpressible  i  and  this 
pleasure  I  now  enjoyed,  and  it  added  much  to  the  re- 
storing eflect  of  sleep,  so  tiiiat  I  not  only  rested  till  broail 
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daylight,  bat  for  some  time  afterwards  ^  and  when  I  awoke 
I  found  my  two  women  ready  to  administer  to  my  wants 
as  on  the  night  before. 

"  When  my  toilet  was  completed,  I  left  my  room,  ex- 
pecthig  to  find  the  family  at  breakfast;  but  although  on 
my  stepping  into  the  hiil  into  which  my  chamber-door 
opened,  I  saw.  a  long  table  set  out  with  all  the  appendages 
of  .fine  linen,  china,  and  silver,  I  saw  no  other  symptoms  of 
breakfast:  for  I  as  yet  did  not  understand  the  custom  of 
the  family,  which  was  to  rise  almost  before  the  dawn,  and 
take  the  air  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  the  elephant, 
and  to  return  as  soon  as  the  sun  should  appear,  and  go  to 
bed  againjo  enjoy  the  r^reshment  of  two  additional  hours 
of  sleep,  which,  with  another  hour  devoted  to  the  bath  and 
toilet,  brought  the  moment  of  assembling  at  breakfast  to 
nine  o'clock, 

"  It  was  scarcely  eight  'when  I  made  my  first  appear- 
ance :  I  h^d  therefore  one  hour  upon  my  hands ;  and  I 
sauntered  into  the  veraTuIah,  where  I  stood  for  a  while, 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  and  looking  on  the  scene  which 
presented  itself.  Immediately  beneath  me  was  a  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Bauglepore  Nulla,  and  the  bo- 
som of  the  Nulla  being  covered  with  the  little  boats  of  the 
natives,  some  lying  at  anchor,  and  some  moving  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  together  presented  a  busy  scene.  On 
certain  shelving  points  of  the  rock  immediately  beneath 
me,  I  saw  companies  of  dandies  cooking  their  first  meal 
in  kedjerte-]^t8  over  a  little  fire  made  with  sticks,  and 
regaling  themselves,  while  they  awaited  the  result  of 
their  preparations,  with  that  never-failing  feast  supplied 
by  the  hockah.  Immediately  beyond  the  Nulla  was  a 
reach  of  sand,  but  lately  redeemed  from  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  yet,  from  being  liable  to  frequent  floods,  incapable 
of  cultivation.  Along  this  reach  I  saw  no  living  creatures 
but  a  few  crows  and  Pariah  dogs,  seeking  that  dreadful 
sustenance  which  is  too  oflen  thrown  up  from  the  stream 
of  Gunga.  At  no  great  distance  beyond  this  region  of 
sand,  rolled  tihe  main  stream  of  the  river,  which  might  be 
traced  for  some  <fistance,  even  when  itself  out  of  sight, 
by  tfie  masts  of  the  vessels  which  were  passing  and  re- 
passing. Still  further,  beyond  the  Ganges,  a  fine  and  fer- 
tile region,  thickly  set  with  topes  of  maugoes,  parm  and 
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Indian  fig-trees,  and  covered  with  a  fine  verdure,  was 
visible  to  the  eye ;  and  far  beyond,  though  mingled  with 
the  clouds,  was  a  range  of  snowy  peaks,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  remote  regions  of  Thibet. 

"The  morning,  though  it  was  the  early  p&rt  of  the 
cold  season,  was  hot,  and  the  glare  from  the  sandy  region 
which  first  met  the  eye  was  quite  oppressive.    A  feverish 
stillness  seemed  to  abide  in  the  air,  and  no  cheerful  sound 
of  Sabbath-bell  had  ever  reached  these  miserable  regions, 
I  turned  from  the  scene,  and  thought  of  AVorcestershire. 
A  chair  had  been  placed  for  me  in  a  shady  part'bf  the 
verandah,  and  I  tried  to  ease  my  painful  feelings  by  look- 
ing on  the  nearer  objects  which  presented  tJ^emselvesL 
There  were  many  servants  in  tne  verandah;  some 
lounging  in  perfect  idleness  and  inaction,  and  others  in- 
dolently engaged  in  their  different  employments.    There 
was,  however,  sufficient  novelty  in  all  this  to  amuse  me 
for  some  time ;  When  at  length  a  new  object  suddenly 
attracted  my  attention,  and  gave  my  thoughts  a  new 
turn.    This  was  no  other  than  a  young  European  gen- 
tleman, who  suddenly  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  ve- 
randah  most  remote  from  me.    It  seems  that  he  had 
come  through  the  bungalotD,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Joslah  and  Gatty.  * 

"  I  had  conceived  an  unwarrantable  contempt  for  all 
my  male  cousins,  and  had  confounded  them  all  in  one 
general  dislike,  not  condescending  to  suppose  that  there 
could  possibly  be  any  shades  of  character,  or  superior 
good  or  bad  qualities,  in  one  more  than  in  another; 
though  if  there  was  one  more  hatefiil  to  me  than  another, 
it  was  Stephen,  and  that  because  he  spoke  oftener,  and 
attempted  more  to  bring  himself  into  notice.  It  may  be 
certain  then  that  I  did  not  bestow  a  second  look  on  Jo- 
siah,  when  I  saw  him  thus  accompanied,  but  set  mjrself 
to  investigate  the  appearance  of  his  companion,  whom  I 
afterwards  knew  by  the  name  of  William  Fitzhenry,  and 
found  that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family  in 
England. 

"  Had  I  not  seen  Mr.  Fitzhenry  in  company  with  Jo- 
siah,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  been  much 
struck  with  his  appearance.  He  was  undoubtedly  re- 
markably handsome,  his  person  was  uncommonly  ele 
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gant,  though  not  efieminate,  and  his  features  particularly 
regular ;  though  all  these  together  were  not  what  arrested 
me  so  much  as  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the 
Tivacity  of  his  eyes,  and  the  benignity  of  his  smile.  At 
the  moment  when  I  first  saw  him  he  was  engaged  in 
What  I  must  call  a  game  of  romps  with  Miss  Gatty; 
though  I  would  serve  myself  with  a  more  elegant  expres- 
sion for  this  kind  of  inelegant  play,  if  I  could  at  this 
moment  think  of  another  more  to  my  purpose.  Yet,  I 
observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  forwardness  of  the 
little  Indian,  the  young  stranger  never  forgot  the  gentle- 
man in  his  behaviour  to  her,  even  in  the  highest  exuber- 
ance of  his  gaiety. 

"StiD,  however,  amidst  all  that  was  so  favourable  in 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  there  was 
a  something  in  him,  which,  if  it  did  not  actually  displease 
me,  yet  made  me  pause  before  I  could  quite  yield  to  him 
the  approbation  which  I  had  given  to  the  husband  of 
my  cousin  Euphemia  at  first  sight;  but  what  this  some- 
thing was  I  knew  not  precisely,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  kind  of  doubt  which  he  inspired  did  not 
rather  tend  to  make  me  look  upon  him  with  more  inter- 
est. I  would  request  my  reader  to  recollect  that  at  this 
time  I  was  entirely  destitute  of  religion,  or  I  should  not 
have  indulged' in  such  sentiments  and  feelmgs. 

"  Mr.  Fitzhenry  had  not  been  long  in  the  verandah^ 
before  Gatty  pointed  me  out  to  him,  and  as  she  led  the 
stranger  towards  me,  she  no  doubt  contrived  to  give 
him  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  me,  for  she 
jabber^  so  loudly  and  so  fast  that  her  companion  more 
than  once  endeavoured  to  silence  her. 

"  My  introduction  to  the  young  stranger  had  scarcely 
taHen  place  before  we  were  called  to  breakfast,  on  which 
he  took  my  hand  and  led  me  to  the  hall,  where  we  found 
the  whole  family  assembled,  my  female  cousins  being 
dressed  with  a  degree  of  nicety  which  accounted  very 
well  for  the  time  usually  spent  by  them  under  the  hands 
of  their  ayahs.  Besides  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  there  were  other 
strangers,  two  of  whom  were  elderly  Europeans,  who  I 
fonnd  were  Indigo  planters  among  the  hills,  and  another 
a  taza  wilaut,  that  is,  a  young  Englishman  who  had  not 
been  many  months  in  the  country. 
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^^i  have  given  an  account  of  an  Indian  dinner,  and  1 
now  found  mat  an  Indian  breakfast  was  an  equally  elabo- 
rate concern ;  not  that  any  one  ate  much,  excepting  the 
taza  wilautj^yrho  paid  his  compUments  to  the  salt^ 
humps  and  ^uava  jelly,  in  a  style  which  proved  that  he 
had  not  yet  fost  his  English  appetite ;  but  the  ladies  I  ob- 
served scarcdy  ate  a  mouthful,  and  the  other  Indians 
seemed  almost  whoUy  devoted  to.  their  Aoo/coA^. 

"  Our  conversation  was  upon  the  nature  of  tiger-traps, 
with  tales  of  inroads  made  among  the  villages  of  the  hiQ- 
men  by  these  terriUe  creatures,  and  of  various  exploits 
and  escapes  which  had  taken  place  at  tiger-hunts ;  and  I 
had  on  this  occasion  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  new 
quahty  in  my  cousins,  and  one  in  which  my  uncle  was 
by  no  means  destitute:  viz.  the  art  of  embellishing  and 
magnifying ;  which  they  did,  on  this  occasion,  respecting 
the  multitude  of  tigers  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  such 
effect,  that  I  certainly  should  have  been  afraid  to  have 
gone  to  sleep  in  my  apartment,  had  I  not  seen  a  certain 
expression  on  the  upper  lip  of  my  new  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Fitzhenry,  which  Induced  me  to  think  that  there  was  not 
aU  the  reason  for  dread  of  wild  beasts  which  my  good 
relations  would  have  induced  me  to  suppose. 

"  TTiese  various  adventures  engaged  our  attention  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  Inreakfast-time.  When  this  mat- 
ter was  concluded,  we  lounged  another  half  hour,  and 
then,  the  gentlemen  taking  their  leave,  my  cousins  fol- 
lowed me  mto  my  dressing-room,  where  they  insisted  on 
seeing  my  clothes  unpacked,  in  order  that  they  might  in- 
spect the  last  Europe  fashion ;  and  in  order  to  tempt  me 
to  this  acquiescence,  they  caused  several  chests  and  boxes 
to  be  brought  me,  in  which  were  shawls  and  other  arti- 
cles, left  for  me  by  my  father.  It  was  right  that  these 
.tokens  of  affection  from  a  father,  now  no  more,  should 
painfully  affect  my  feelings;  and  to  do  myself  justice,  I 
must  observe  that  I  did  shed  a  few  tears  while  the  boxes 
were  being  opened;  but  when  I  saw  the  multitude  of 
shawls,  cornelians,  pebbles,  agates,  jaspers,  &c.  &^c.  with 
the  Benares  silks  and  gauzes,  the  jinieUies,  and  velvets, 
with  which  these  boxes  were  filled,  together  with  the 
pearls,  and  even  diamonds,  which  I  unexpectedly  pos- 
sessed, J  must  confess  that  my  heart  was  elated,  and  I 
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entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  quite  as  much  8B  my 
cousins,  with  this  difference  only,  thfit  they  were  moie 
eager  for  Europe  goods,  while  I  was  attracted  by  those 
that  were  Indian ;  and  while  1  despised  the  former  so 
much,  my  cousins  were  much  pleased  by  several  presents 
which  I  made  io  them  from  my  English  stock.    Thus 
passed  the  greats  part  of  the  day  till  it  was  near  tijffiw. 
lime,  and  we  were  just  locking  up  the  valuables  in  the 
boxes,  when  Gatty,  whom  I  had  missed  ever  since  I  had 
seen  her  in  the  verandah  before  breakfast,  burst  into  the 
room,  followed  by  a  Muglanee  o^oA,  who  might  have 
passed  for  a  second  edition  of  my  own  waiting-maid,  had 
not  her  nostrils  been  graced  with  an  immense  nose-jewel, 
which  hung  pendant  oyer  her  mouth.    I  was  in  the  act 
of  putting  a  superb  piece  of  Ann  qimb  into  one  of  the 
tanks,  when  the  chUd  sprang  forwards,  held  back  the 
Ud  of  the  box  with  one  hand,  and  grasping  the  comer  of 
the  silk  with  the  other,  began  to  address  me  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  perfectly  amazed  me,  though  I  could  not 
comprehend  one  word  she  said.    The  child  had  almost 
,  succeeded  in  dragging  the  splendid  piece  from  the  hos^ 
when  I  seized  the  other  end,  and  began  to  expostulate 
with  her ;  qti  which  the  sisters  interfered,  and,  as  I  un- 
derstood, bade  the  child  let  the  silk  alone*  put  Miss  Gatty 
was  not  to  be  so  quieted :  the  more  the  liters  reascmed 
with  her,  the  more  violent  she  became,  and  at  length, 
partly  by  signs  and  partly  with  a  few  words  of  Inmen 
English,  which  £^e  contrived  to  muster  in  the  height  of 
her  agitation,  she  made  me  understand  that  I  was  to  give 
that  piece  of  silk  to  her  mother. 

^  I  could  not  but  smile  as  soon  as  I  understood  the 
child,  and  yielded  up  the  contested  article.  I  begged  that 
it  might  be  delivered  with  such  a  message  from  me  as 
^ould  be  judged  proper ;  and  the  lady  with  a  nose-jewel 
was  requested  to  chxry  the  message^  which  she  was  most 
willing  to  undertake,  being  interested  by  the  gift  of  a 
rupee  and  a  pair  of  Europe  scissors. 

'^  These  matters  being  duly  arranged,  my  cousma  and 
I  entered  into  discourse,  during  which  I  endeavoured  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fit^enry ;  and  was  UM 
that  he  was  a  young  civilian,  living  at  the  station,  and  was 
rc^ckoned  a  gentleman  of  the  first  &shion  in  the  place.    1 
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would  have  known  more,  but  finding  my  cousins  some- 
what backward  on  the  subject,  the  a&ir  was  relinquudi- 
ed,  and  we  returned  to  the  faYOUrite  topic,  which  I  found 
to  be  that  of  dress. 

•  "Thus  wore  away  our  Sunday  morning,  till  two 
o'clock,  which  was  the  usual  hour  of  tiffing^  or  afternoon 
luncheon,  to  which  meal  we  were  about  to  repair,  when 
we  saw  a  person  with  a  well-^powdered  heaicL  peeping 
through  the  check  by  which  my  dressing-room  was 
screened  from  the  verandah,  and  the  voice  of  Stephen 
Was  heard,  asking  his  sisters,  if  they  had  had  time  enough 
to  leant  the  last  London  fashions. 

"  *Keep  your  distance,  Stephen,'  said  Miss  Julia ; '  what 
have  you  todo  in  ladies'  rooms T' 

"  In  reply  to  this,  the  younpr  man  marched  right  in^ 
saying,  'Did  you  call  me,  Julia?  1  thought  my  cousin 
Olivia  could  not  do  long  without  me.' 

"'You  are  much  mistaken  then,'  I  replied,  with  no 
small  scorn ; '  I  never  even  saw  you  till  yesterday.' 

"  *  And,'  said  he,  retorting  upon  me, '  you  wouldnot  care 
if  you  were  never  to  see  me  again.  Was  that  what  you 
were  going  to  say,  my  fair  cousin  V 

" '  You  have  spoken  for  me,'  I  answered ; '  and  now 
please  to  walk  out' 

" '  He  paid  no'attention  to  this,  bvt  coming  into  the  mid 
die  of  the  room,  sat  down  oa  one  of  the  boxes,  which  in 
duced  me  to  retire,  resolving,  in  future,  to  keep  every 
door  of  my  apartment  locked.  But  before  I  was  ver) 
distant  I  heard  some  very  curious  language  passing  be 
tween  the  young  man  and  his.eldest  sister ;  but  as  I  ha& 
no  disposition^  to  linger  and  listen  to  what  they  said,  I 
only  caught  one  expression  of  his, — '  It  is  all  for  what 
you  can  get,  Miss  Jidia,  and  you  know  it  is.' 
. "  I  found  my  uncle  waiting  at  the  <s^hw«-table,  with 
his  younger  sons  and  Miss  Gatty ;  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  indulging  his  passion  because  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  not  come  at  the  first  call,  driving  the  servants  about 
swearing,  and  Calling  them  opprobrious  names,  half  in 
English  and  half  in  Hindoostaunee ;  and  striking  the  ta- 
ble, till  he  made  every  thing  upon  it  jmgle  and  dance. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  party  this  storm  was, 
however,  hushed,  and  we  were  amused,  till  the  repast 
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«ras  over,  by  sundry  sparritrgs  between  Julia  and  Stephen^ 
and  with  the  exploits  of  Miss  Gatty,  who,  not  being  very 
hungry,  was  amusing  herself  in  her  usual  manner,  with 
certain  practical  jests,  similar  to  those  described  on  a  for- 
mex  occasion,  and  which  at  last  became  so  troublesome 
that  her  father,  who  was  never,  1  found,  in  his  best  mood 
on  a  Sunday,  ordered  her  out  of  the  room,  and  as  he 
reiterated  his  commands  with  a  tone  of  voice  which  was 
known  by  experience  to  denote  that  he  would  be  obeyed, 
the  yoimg  lady  was  seized  arid  carried  out,  though  she 
Kicked  with  such  violence  that  she  broke  a  serai  of  water, 
and  deluged  entirely  one  corner  of  the  room. 

''  We  did  not  sit  long  at  this  afternoon  meal,  though 
the  company  contrived,  during  the  short  interval,  t6 
swallow  the  contents  of  nearly  a  dozen  bottles  of  beer, 
which,  being  very  strong,  no  doubt  disposed  them  for 
sleep  :  for,  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  returned  to  my  room^ 
the  hall  was  empty,  xind  a  perfect  silence  reigned  through 
the  house.  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  sleep  at  this 
hour ;  but  understanding  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Country,  and  feeling  weak  and  languid,  I  lay  down  on  a 
couch  in  my  dressing-room.  Having  taken  up  a  book, 
which  had  been  given  me  by  Mtr  Fairiie  before  I  lefl 
Worcestershire,  and  which  I  had  nevfer  jset  opened,  as  it 
had  been  placed  m  the  bottom  of  one  W  those  trunk* 
which  I  had  unpacked  during  the  mdming,  and  having 
Opened  i^  and  read  a  few  pages,  I  was  msensibly  over* 
come  with  sleep,  and  was  occupied  in  my  di^ms  with 
the  same  train  of  thoughts  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  contents  of  the  volume. 

"  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  did  not  exist  the  va- 
riety of  books  for  young  people  which  are  now  to  be  so 
frequently  met  with,  in  which  the  truths  of  religion  art 
conveyed  to  the  young  mind  through  the  medium  of 
easy,  elegant,  and  affecting  narratives ;  Mrs.  Fairiie^ 
therefore,  had  not  much  choice  among  works  of  this  kind 
but  she  was  probably  too  well  acquainted  with  me  to 
suppose  that  I  sl^ould  be  induced  to  read  any  thing  which 
might  appear  abstruse  and  dull ;  she  therefore  selected 
for  me  such  productions  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  she 
thought  to  be  most  attractive ;  and  the  volume  which  I 
had  met  Ivith  on  this  occasion,  among  several  others. 
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was  a  sdectioii  from  the  woiIqb  of  that  ezceQent  womai^ 
Mn.  Rowe ;  and  it  was  a  letter  of  hers,  in  which  the  joys 
of  a  future  state,  and  the  happiness  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
the  Sayioor,  and  released  from  the  loye  of  the  world, 
whidi  oocopied  my  attention  at  the  moment  when  sleep 
OYorpowcred  me ;  and  my  dreams,  thoagh  confused,  had 
acertam  something  in  them,  which  impressed  me  even 
when  I  awoke,  and  made  me  feel  the  unhappiness  of 
being  in  such  a  family  as  my  uncle's  even  more  than  I 
had  d(Hie  before. 

^  Many  persons  can  point  out  the  moment  of  their  con 
version,  and  can  attribute  it,  with  some  precision,  to  such 
a  conversation,  such  a  sermon,  and  the  perusal  of  such  a 
book ;  but  if  I  am  aconverted  person,  I  may  say  that  my 
religious  unpressions  were  by  no  means  sudden — by  no 
means  to  be  attributed  to  any  one  circumstance  or  event 
of  my  life — that  I  never  was  suddenly  or  strongly  im- 
pressed in  any  such  remarkable  way  as  to  be  enabled  to 
say,  that  on  such  a  particular  occasion  1  began  to  discern 
the  beauties  of  Christianity  for  the  first  time.  But  I  may 
observe,  that  from  the  time  of  my  visit  in  Worcester- 
ehire  I  was  disposed  to  receive  impressions  of  good, 
though  those  impressions  had  a  very  short  and  momen- 
tary influence ;  but  happily,  at  length,  they  formed  an 
aggregate  of  regions  feelings  which  prevented  me  from 
being  an  actual  &b^liever  even  in  my  worst  condition. 
But  leaving  the  unnecessary  point  as  to  time,  I  would  re- 
member tte  importance  and  the  glory  of  the  change  as 
described  by  the  Saviour — Marvel  not  that  f  said  unto 
thee,  Ye  must  be  bom  again.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hear  est  the  sou^d  thereof,  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  ffoeUi :  so  is  every 
yne  thai  is  born  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  7, 8.)  I  will  now 
proceed  with  the  account  of  the  first  Sunday  spent  in  my 
uncle's  family. 

'^  Being  somewhat  refreshed  by  my  short  sleep,  I  arose, 
and  was  dressed  for  the  evening :  after  which  I  sauntered 
into  that  verandah  which  look^  over  the  river,  and  there 
sat  down  to  enjoy  my  own  thoughts  amid  the  the  silence 
which  reigned  around ;  for  the  very  servants  were  stretch- 
ed in  sleep,  and  scarcely  a  bird  or  beast  was  seen. 

^  The  different  position  of  the  sun  had  given  another 
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aspect  to  the  landscape.  I  could  now  difltmgoiah  more 
accurately  the  distant  groves  of  trees  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  iand  the  outline  of  the  mountains.  There  were 
fewer  boats  on  the  river,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  ear 
but  the  occasional  cry  of  the  cheel,  or  Brahminee  kite, 
soaring  in  the  air. 

*^  I  had  my  book  in  my  hand,  which  I  opened,  and  read 
a  few  more  passages^  and  was  led,  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  to  compare  the  state  of 
England — England  with  all  its  faults  and  follies — with 
the  awful,  heathenism  of  my  uncle's  family,  and  which  I 
fear  is  the  actual  state  of  many  other  European  famUies 
in  India.  Again  my  mind  wandered  into  Worcester- 
shire ;  and  I  calculated  that  the  hour  was  precisely  the 
one  in  which  the  village-bells  were  calling  the  people  to 
the  morning  worship.  The  beauty  and  simplicity  distin- 
ffuishing  the  forms  of  prayer  in  England  aflR^ted  me ;  the 
freshness  of  the  cUmate,  the  cold  clearness  of  the  springs 
of  water,  the  fragrant  verdure  of  the  thymy  uplands,  and 
the  greenness  of  the  valleys  in  that  favoured  island,  were 
again  revived  in  my  remembrance,  and  produced  what 
was  indiscribable  in  my  feelings^  and  quite  overpowered 
me,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  yielding  iagain  to 
tears.  But  hearing  a  noise  without  the  verandah,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  house,  I  moved  towMxis  the  quarter 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  leaning  over  the  para- 
pet, I  saw,  a  little  beneath  me  on  the  lawn,  two  of  my 
cousins,  viz.  Jonathan  and  Samuel,  and  several  of  the 
servants,  amusing  themselves  with  a  monkey  and  a  goat, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  house  by  one  of  those 
miserably  depraved  men  who  make  it  their  business  to 
lead  these  poor  creatures  about,  and  make  them  perform 
various  antics  for  the  amusement  of  the  natives,  and  the 
more  silly  portion  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Jonathan  was  without  his  coat,  and  in  slippers, 
having  probably  sallied  out  of  his  room  on  hearing  the 
voice  of  his  old  friend  the  monkey-man,  and  Samuel  was 
scarcely  better  dressed ;  and  these  two  youths  were  en- 
gaged in  fencing  with  the  monke3r,  and  highly  entertain- 
ed with  the  various  grins  and  grimaces  of  the  enraged 
animal.  Several  of  the  servants  of  the  family  were  col- 
'ected  to  see  this  spectacle,  encouraging  the  young  gen 
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Uemen  to  proofed  with  their  sport,  with  such  peals  of 
laughter  as  would  astonish  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
the  memment  of  heathens.  While  gazing  for  a  moment 
on  Uiis  scene,  I  was  accosted  by  a  miserably  cadaverous- 
looking  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  the  companion  of  the 
monkey-man,  and,  as  I  supposed,  for  I  knew  not  one 
word  she  said,  who  wished  me  to  bestow  my  charity.  I 
threw  her  a  trifle,  and  turned  away  with  disgust  at  this 
mean  emplo3rment ;  yet  I  scarcely  knew  which  way  to 
turn,  that  I  might  not  meet  with  those  objects  which 
were  calculated  to  excite  the  same  feeling. 

^  Again  I  returned  to  my  chair,  and  looked  again  at 
mybcwk;  and  thus  wore  away  another  hour  of  this  mis- 
erable Sabbath,  when  I  was  joined  by  my  female  cousins, 
who  came  all  out  together  from  the  verandah^  dressed, 
at  least,  if  not  with  greater  taste,  with  much  more  show, 
and  in  far  more  gaudy  colours,  than  in  the  morning, 
which  led  me  to  conjecture  that  we  were  to  have  a  party 
to  dinner. 

" '  We  are  come,'  said  the  eldest,  f  to  invite  you  to  see 
our  mother;  she  wishes  to  thank  you  in  person  for  yoiu* 
handsome  present' 

"  I  certaudy  was  not  without  a  wish  to  see  this  lady, 
of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much,  having  been  told  that  she 
had  been  in  high  life,  was  a  Cashmerienne,.and  had  been 
a  beauty.  And  as^she  was  called  the  Beg-um  by  all  per 
sons  in  India  who  spoke  of  her,  I  was  certainly  prepared 
io  behold  a  person  of  a  higher  order  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  expected  from  the  mother  of  four  such  youUis 
as  Stephen,  Josiah,  Jonathan,  and  SamueL  I  accepted 
the  invitation  with  perfect  readiness,  and  followed  my 
cousins  into  that  part  of  the  hungcblofVb  on  the  side  of  the 
.Begu7n?8  habitation.  We  first  proceeded  through  a  suit  of 
rooms,  which  I  should  have  known  to  have  been  my 
cousins',  from  the  number  of  ladies'  articles  scattered 
over  them,  and  the  multitude  of  ayahs  and  stDcepers, 
whose  low  salams  I  thought  it  necessary  to  return. 
Through  these  rooms  and  a  verandah  on  the  outside  of 
them,  we  passed  into  a  square  court,  the  opposite  of 
which  was  formed  by  a  bung-alow  of  the  same  construc- 
tion, but  much  smaller  than  that  in  which  my  uncle 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  resided,  the  two  sides  being  oc- 
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eupied  by  ranges  of  small  rooms  which  were  adotted  to 
the  femide  servants.  The  court  was  6f  clay,  but  swept 
yery  clean,  and  sprinkled  with  water. 

^' '  You  must  speak  for  me  to  the  Begvm^  I  said  to 
my  cousins,  as  we  walked  through  the  court ;  '  I  shcQl 
not  understand  a  word  which  may  be  said  to  me  by  her.' 

'^  My  cousins  promised  that  they  would  act  as  inter- 
preters, and  we  went  on.  We  first  came  to  ihe  veran- 
dah of  the  second  bungalofw,  in  which  I  saw  nothing  but 
a  mat,  a  tum4um^  and  some  orass  kookaJu — I  like  to  be 
particular— and  were  then  ushered  into  an  antechamber, 
which  was  as  bare  as  the  verandah;  and.  having  passed 
through  this,  we  entered  the  hall,  or  presence-chamber. 
It  was  the  centre  apartment  of  the  house,  a  large  white- 
washed room  with  many  doors :  it  was  covered  tirith  mat- 
ting, but  in  the  centre  was  a  square  carpet,  over  which  was 
extended  a  piece  of  silk  of  equal  size  wiUi  the  carpet,  fr(Hn 
which  hung  curtains  of  gauze,  these  at  that  time  being 
femotted  up  in  the  centre.  On  this  carpet  was  spread  a 
smaller,  of  fine  texture,  and  a  variety  of  large  cushions  of 
brocaded  silk,  forming  as  it  were  the  back  and  sides  of  a 
sofa.  In  the  centre  of  these  cushions,  and  scarcely  ap- 
pearing to  have  more  life  or  animation  than  the  cushioqs 
themselves,  sat  the  B^um^  a  little^corpulent  old  woman, 
who  looked  vastly  older  than  my  uncle  himsd^  and  fil- 
ter to  be  the  grandmother  ihan  the  mother  ofGratty ;  but 
as  I  knew  that  the  East  Indian  women  age  so  much  faster 
than  the  European,  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  this. 
She  was  dressed  in  patmfammahs  <^  Benares  silk,  a  short 
loose  jacket  of  very  thin  muslin  trimmed  with  silk,  and 
over  her  head  and  shoulders  a  superb  Cashmere  shawl, 
which,  however,  rather  added  to  the  strangeness  of  her 
figure.  Whether  she  had  been  handsome  or  not  I  could 
not  conjecture :  but  had  I  not  previaudy  known  I  was  to 
see  a  female,  I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  when  I  first 
saw  her  to  know  whether  I  beheld  an  old  man  or  an 
old  woman,  although  the  mustachoes  were  undoubtedly 
wanting;  but  her  cheeks  and  neck  were  so  large  from 
ner  habits  of  extreme  indolence,  that  her  whole  face  was 
disfigured.  IMiind  her  stood  a  splendid  hookah  with  a 
mouth-piece  of  agate,  and  a  very  superb  gold  pawnrhox 
(ay  on  one  side.    She  had  a  variety  of  bracelets  on  her 
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arms  and  ancles.  She  scarcely  moved  when  we  appeared, 
but  bowed  when  we  drew  nearer,  and  motioned  to  us  to 
sit  down,  chairs  being  offered  by  the  .servants;  for  I 
should  have  told  you  that  there  were  a  number  of  women 
ranged  on  each  side  of  the  place  where  the  old  lai^  sat 
though  without  the  cushions;  btit  such  a  group  I  had 
seldom  seen. 

<^When  we  were  seated,  the  old  lady  addressed  some- 
thing to  me,  which  being  interpreted,  I  found  was,  thai 
she  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  that  she  thanked  me. for  the 
very  handsome  present  which  I  had  sent  her;  and  these 
compliments  having  passed,  a  silence  followed,  whidi 
was  beginning  to  be  awkward,  at  letet  to  me,  though  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  felt  so  by  any  one  ^se  then  preset, 
when  I  was  suddenly  rdieved  by  the  voice  of  Gatty. 

"  It  is  certain,  that  conversation  must  be  at  a  low  ebb, 
when  the  presence  of  a  troublesome  child  proves  a  relief; 
and  yet  I  believe  the  person  must  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  his  society  through  life  who  has  not  been 
obliged  by  a  relief  of  this  kind.  I  wasnot  sorry,  on  the 
occasion,  to  see  Miss  Gatty  bounce  into  the  room,  follow- 
ed by  her  Muglanee  ayah^  and  not  a  little  amused  to  see 
her  come  tumbling  over  the  enshions  and  nestle  herself 
into  a  corner  by  her  mother,  while  not  a  single  muscle  in^ 
iheold  lady's  face  varied  in  the  smallest perceptibledegrec, 
thouffh  Gatty  was  the  favourite  child  of  both  parents. 

*'  But  though  the  Begwn  herself  did  not  reprove  Gatty 
fi>r  her  want  of  ceremony.  Miss  Julia,  who  had  her  pri- 
vate reasons  for  hatmg  this  favourite  child,  did  not  fail 
to  say  something  which  provdced  her;  for  she  began  to 
jabber,  in  reply  with  so  much  loudness  and  vehemence, 
and  using  sudi  menacing  attitud^  that  the  Muglanee 
ventured  to  put  in  a  word  ui  a  kind;  of  whining,  wheed* 
ling  tone,  which  was  probably  meant  to  conciUate  both 
sisters ;  but  if  meant  to  produce  this  effect,  it  certainly 
failed  of  its  end,  for  the  enraged  child,  turning  all  her 
fury  against  her  ayah,  took  one  of  the  silk  pillows,  and 
aimed  it  with  all  her  force  at  her :  the  pillow,  however, 
being  heavy,  fell  at  the  woman's  feet,  who,  taking  it  up 
and  shaking  it,  placed  it  quietly  in  its  usual  position,  and 
then  withdrew  into  the  back-ground  of  the  scene. 

^  Our  visit  was  not  continued  long  after  thin  exploit 
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of  Miss  Gatty's,  and  we  all  returned  to  the  great  bufiffo^ 
low,  where  we  found,  among  several  other  persons,  my 
new  acquaintance,  Mr*  Fitzhenry,  and  a  lady,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  Begum 
herself.  This  lady,  though  a  European,  had  been  so 
long  in  India,  and  so  much  separated  from  English 
ladies,  that  she  was  become  more  than  half  Indian,  had 
acquired  a  haughty  indlilerence  of  manner,  was  devoted 
to  finery,  drank  a  ^reat  quantity  of  beer,  was  excessively 
stout,  and  smoked  her  hookah  in  public.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  surgeon  of  the  station,  and  kept  an  excellent 
table,  and  therefore  wa&  popular;  but  I  dishked  her  at  the 
first  glance,  and  took  no  means  of  conciliating  her  fa- 
vour. However,  as  this  lady,  whom  I  shall  call  Ellison, 
demanded  much  of  the  attention  of  my  cousin  Julia,  I 
was  left  the  more  to  do  and  say  what  I  pleased,  for  I  con- 
sidered my  younger  female  cousins  as  mere  ciphers. 

"  I  veas  handed  to  dinner  by  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  and  our 
dinner  was  a  splendid  one. 

'^I>uring  the  bustle  which  the  servants  made,  and 
amid  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  my  companion  con- 
trived to  whisper  some  agreeable  fiattery  in  my  ear, 
^hich  bad  the  power  of  thoroughly  restoring  my  spirits, 
that  had  been  much  depressed  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  But  of  these  agreeable  things  I  could  remem- 
ber very  little  when  I  rose  from  table,  but  certain  un- 
connected expressions  relative  to  an  English  complexion, 
coral  lips,  bright  eyes,  and  blue  skins;  which  latter  term 
[  did  not  then  understand. 

"After  dinner,  the  ladies  withdrew  to  my  cousins^ 
chamber,  where  Mrs.  Ellison  was  favoured  with  a  sight 
of  the  last  Europe  fashions,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  try- 
ing several  of  my  best  lace  caps  upon  her  own  head  be- 
fore a  looking-glass,  a  circumstance  which  I  did  not  al- 
together enjoy,  as  I  did  not  think  that  my  peach-blossom 
and  sky-blue  satin  linings  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  lady's  hair,  which  had  much 
the  appearance  of  being  well  saturated  with  cocoa-nut 
oil :  neither  could  I  ever  afterwards  fancy  my  pea-green 
silk  mantle,  after  it  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
her  olive-green  neck.  But  enough  of  this.  The  exhi- 
bition of  &shions  being  concluded,  we  went  out  into  the 
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perandah^  where,  tea  and  coffee  being  served,  we  were 
presently  joined  by  the  gentlemen,  and  soon  after  by  Miss 
Gatty,  who  soon  contrived  to  excite  such  a  tumult,  that  I 
could  hardly  hear  a  word  which  was  said  by  Mr.  Fitzhen- 
ry,  who  had  contrived  to  place  his  chair  close  to  mine. 

<<  We  had  not  sat  long  in  this  situation  when  a  uni- 
versal move  took  place,  and  the  whole  party  adjourned 
into  an  inner  room*  I  was  ready  to  say, '  what  is  to  be 
done  now?'  when  Mr.  Fitzhenry  rose,  and  offering  me 
Jiis  hand,  muttered  something  likC)  'allow  me  the  favour,' 
which,  interpreting  m^dy  that  he  wished  to  hand  me 
to  an  adjoining  apartment,  according  to  the  custom  of 
India,  where  a  lady  never  walks  alone  if  there  is  a  gen- 
tleman to  conduct  her,  I  did  not  decline,  but  rose  imme- 
diately, and  giving  him  my  hand,  followed  the  rest  otf* 
the  party. 

'^  We  passed  though  the  hall  into  the  room  beyond, 
where  there  was  a  piano-forte ;  and  as  I  heard  some  one 
preluding  on  the  instrument,  I  made  no  doubt  but  that 
we  w€9re  about  to  be  regalea  with  some  of  my  cousins' 
music,  or  that  perhaps  we  were  to  have  a  specimen  of 
Mrs.  !^ison's  talents  in  that  line,  for  I  had  heard  that  she 
both  played  and  sung.  For  an  entertainment  of  this 
kind  I  was  Uierefore  prepared,  but  for  nothing  else.  What 
then  was  my  astonii^ment  when  I  entisred  the  room,  to 
see  all  my  female  cousins,  with  the  exception  of  Gratty, 
standing  up,  each  with  her  partner  as  for  a  country 
dance ;  the  party  being  increased  by  three  couple  of  gen- 
tlemen at  the  bottom,  Jonathan,  ^muelj  and  the  taza 
vnlaut  (spoken  of  as  having  made  his  appearance  at 
breakfast,)  having  taken  the  ladies'  side,  where  the  two 
boys,  having  stolen  their  sisters'  fans,  were  apmg  the  fe- 
male, by  courtesying,  smirking,  and  fanning  themselves. 

"  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  the  orchestra,  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Ellison  at  the  piano-forte,  my  cousin  Stephen 
with  his  violin,  my  cousin  Josiah  with  his  flute,  and  a 
big,  hideous,  negrd41ke  looking  servant  with  a  kind  of 
tabor,  drum,  or  tum-tunij  for  beating  time.  On  another 
side  of  the  room  sat  my  uncle  and  one  or  two  of  the  elder 
gentlemen  who  had  dined  with  us.  These  were  regaline 
themselves  with  their  hookahs^  and  looked  as  unmoved 
4S  so  many  images  of  Juficotemaut.  Behind  them,  in  tb 
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very  back-ground  of  the  piece,  ytbs  Miar  Gatty, 
monkey  tricks,  and  showing  what  liberties  she  dared  to 
take  with  the  wigs  of  her  father's  visiters  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  crowd  of  servants,  who  were  gaping  and 
staring  at  her.  Mrs.  Ellison  and  my  cousins  were  just 
striking  up,  and  the  first  couple  were  preparing  to  set 
uid  foot  it  to  each  other  at  the  moment  this  scene  burst 
on  my  view,  when  this  new  mode  of  spending  a  Sun- 
day evening  struck  me  witii  an  amazement  I  could  not 
overcome. 

"I  believe  that  I  uttered  something  like  a  shriek  as  I 
snatched  my  hand  from  Mr.  Fitzhenry's,  and  ran  back 
into  the  deserted  wrandahj  f<^owed  by  my  astonished 
companion,  where  many  br^en  sent^ioes  in  the  form 
of  diak)gue  passed  b^ween  us,  before  we  could  at  all  un 
derstand  each  other. 

'^  'Are  yon  well,  madam?'  said  he.  '  I  am  afraid  that 
you  are  taken  suddenly  ill.' 

'' '  Sunday  evening !'  I  replied. 

'^ '  Sunday  evening  I'  he  repeated,  and  looked  more  sor* 
prised  than  ever. 

<<  <Do  you  diUM^  on  Sundays  in  India?'  I  asked. 

^'^Not  oflen,'  he*  returned.  <The  truth  is,  I  seldom 
dance  at  all;  but  when  such  a  partner  ofiers ' 

'^'Offers!'  J  repeated;  'who  has  ofiered  todanee  with 
you?' 

^  He  looked  smilingly^  and  as  if  he  wished  to  be  very 
Insinuating,  'Ladies,'  he  said, ' dpnt  offer,  to  be  sure:  but 
did  you  not  accept  my  hand  V 

" '  Accept  your  hand  ?  to  be  sure  I  did,  but  not  as  the 
partner  in  a  dance.' 

<« '  Then  for  what,  my  Mt  lady,'  he  replied,  '  for  wliat 
did  you  bestow  that  honour  on  me?'  ' 

'  ^ '  I  don't  know,'  I  answered :  '  I  heard  nothing  about 
dancing ;  and  really  I  could  not  have  thought  that  you 
were  all  such  complete  heathens  as  to  spend  your  Sun- 
day evenings  in  dancing.' 

He  startS  as  one  does  who  has  been  puzzled  and  sud- 
denly finds  himself  extricated  from  his  perplexities:  but 
nothing  like  shame  or  self-conviction  seemed*  to  affect 
him.  He  smiled  again,  and  said, '  Your  sentimente,  my 
dear  young  lady  are,  I  perceive,  as  fresh  and  unhack 
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aied  as  3rour  eoihplfsioti.  You  remind  me,'  added  'he 
>of  some  sweet  innocent  sisters  whom  I  left  in  Europe ; 
«nd  I  thought  that  he  sighed  as  he  spoke  these  last 
lieords :  I  thought  so,  but  was  not  sure.  ^  Well  then,  if  I 
must  give  up  the  pleaiSure  of  dancing  with  you,'  he  add- 
ed, Mf  I  must  bow  to  your  honourable  prejudices,  I  shall 
hope,  on  another  occasion  to  r  Jaim  this  fair  hand  in  the 
dance:'  and  so  saying,  he  sal  down  by  me,  and  we  en- 
tered into  some  easy  conversation,  which,  after  awhile 
again  turning  towards  the  employment  of  our  friends  in 
the  next  room,  I  ventured  to  say,  though  in  a  smiling 
manner, '  And  do  you  really  live  hone  altogether  without 
God  in  the  world  ?  pray  how  do  you  manage  to  die  ?'. 

"  ^  Why,'  said  he,  i^urugging  up  his  shouklers,  ^  we  nevei 
die  when  we  can  help  it;  and  whm  the  tune  comes  w€ 
do  as  well  as  we  can.' 

.  '* '  I  fear,'  I  said,  looking  in  his  iace,  ^I  have  made  & 
very  bad  acquaintance  in  you.' 

"He  shruffged  up  his  i^oulders  again,  attempted  to 
laugh,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and  then  b^mmmg  more  se- 
rious, 'the  truth  is.  Miss  Olivia,'  he  said, '  tibat  a  man  in 
this  world  must  do  as  well  as  he  can^  We  have  no  teach- 
ere,  no  ministers,  no  house  for  worship,  in  this  place, 
and  where  Httle  is  given,  and  so  fordi.  We  have  reason 
to  think,  that  if  there  is  a  CSod,  he  is  merciful  as  ,he  is 
just ;  he  will  not  judge  harshly.  Let  us  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  world  as  they  come,  and  leave  all  concern 
about  the  future.' 

'^ '  What  !*  said  I,  <  and  have  you  really  made  up  y«Hir 
minds  to  total  infidelity?'    ^ 

''A  momentary  expression  of  sadness  flitted  over  his 
eountenance,  which  was  really  a  fine  one ;  and  he  replied 
with  a  forced  lightness,  but  it  was  evidently  an  effort,  <I 
sometimes  almost  wish  it  were  otherwise ;  but  when  the 
ey^  of  the  understanding  are  once  opened  to  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  superstition,  they  cannot  be  closed  again; 
and  though  the  individual  may  lament  the  departure  of 
past  agreeable  illusions,  they  can  no  more  be  restored 
than  we  can  recover  the  bloom  and  vivacity  of  youth  in 
decrepid  age.  But,' — and  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  then 
added,  *  the  music  ceases  in  the  next  room :  they  are 
probably  going  to  begin  a  new  set..  May  not  I  hope?'— 
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and  he  hdd  out  his  hand  agam  to  me,  bat  I  sti]] 
withheld  mine,  and  at  that  moment  my  cousin  Julia 
appeared.  • 

"The  young  lady  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
heated  by  the  exercise  she  had  been  taking.  I  therefore 
wondered  not  at  the  flush  which  had  arisen  in  her 
cheeks,  which  were  usually  pale;  but  I  could  not  so  well 
account  for  the  indignation  which  flashed  from  her  eyes, 
as  she  asked  me,  if  I  did  not  choose  to  dance;  and  plain- 
ly told  me  that  it  would  be  remarked  if  I  withdrew  in 
this  way  from  the  rest  of  the  company. 

^^^In  what  way,  Misa  Julia?'  said  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  sau- 
cily enough  as  I  thought. 

"  She  gave  him  a  look  of  conteiApt,  and  then  again  ad- 
dressing me,  'Will  you  ple^iiie,  Oiivili,  to  favour  us  with 
your  company  in  the  next  set  4* 

^^  ^  Miss  Olivia  has  a  pious  bbje<itioi\  on  account  of  this 
day  being  Sunday,'  returned  the  gentleman. 

"  Julia  put  up  her  lip  in  scorn,  and  then  said,  *  Well,  do 
as  you  please,  cousin ;  you  are  your  own  mistress,  and 
must  enjoy  your  own  opinions,  though  I  do  not  under- 
stand where  the  sin  lies.    But  you  had  better  join  us.' 

'^Mr.  Fitzhenry  now  united  his  entreaties,  and  I  at 
length  yielded,  and  concluded  the  evening  as  gayly  as 
any  of  my  coihpanions. 

"  Refreshments  were  brought  us  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at 
eleven  my  partner  took  leave  of  me,  and  I  retired  to  my 
apartment ;  and  thus  concluded  my  first  Sunday  in  my 
uncle's  family. 

"  Having  given  so  particular  an  account  of  the  few  first 
hours  which  I  spent  at  Bauglepore,  I  shall  in  future  be 
less  particular.  From  a  Sunday  so  occupied,  my  reader 
may  readily  judge  what  must  be  the  nature  of  employ- 
ment on  other  days ;  which  varied  little,  excepting  in  the 
practice  of  taking  airings  in  the  morning  and  the  evening 
and  by  receiving  and  paying  visits.  Mr.  Fitzhenry  was 
our  constant  visiter,  and  paid  me  very  marked  attention ; 
and  if  I  should  say  that  these  attentions  were  without 
their  influence  on  my  heart,  I  should  be  depriving  my 
young  readers  of  a  lesson  of  some  importance,  which  is 
not  my  design. 

"In  less  than  a  week  from  my  arrr^'al  at  Bauglepore 
IV.  O 
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erery  secret  thought  of  my  heart  was  connected,  in  one 
way  or  other,  with  this  young  man ;  and  again  I  began 
to  fancy  another  garden  of  thomless  roses,  in  .which  this 
my  new  acquaintance  was  to  be  my  companion.  I  had 
almost,  I  might  say  at  least  for  the  moment,  got  a  surfeit 
of  shawls  and  jewels,  numbers  of  servants  and  equipages: 
but  the  fresh  illusion  which  had  taken  possession  of  my 
mind,  was  ev^i  HU>re  replete  with  evil  than  the  former 
one;  for  I  was  now  attaching  myself  to  one  who,  though 
pleasing,  was  a  decided  infidel,  and  whose  want  of  reli- 
gion was  hkely  to  be  rendered  more  fatal  to  me  from  the 
agreeableness  which  certainly  did  exist  in  his  manners 
and  appearance. 

"Now,  indeed,  was  the  time  for  me  to  pray,  ^Lord,  de- 
liver me  from  evil ;'  but  I  had  no  inclination  to  put  up 
this  prayer,  as  it  referred  either  to  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  or  to 
any  other  circumstance  which  attended  me,  and  which 
Feemed  to  promise  present  pleasure. 

"  From-  the  time  of  the  Sunday-ball,  it  seems  that  i  had 
lost  ffround  with  my  female  cousins,  notwithstanding  the 
hanwme  presents  which  I  had  bestowed  upon  them. 
But  of  the  cause  of  this  I  was  quite  unsuspicious ;  and, 
really,  I  had  conceived  such  unmingled  contempt  for  sdl 
my  uncle's  &mily,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  gentle- 
man himself,  and  his  daughter  Euphemia,  that  I  cared 
very  little  what  any  of  them  thought  of  me. 

"  Thus  passed  the  week,  and  on  Saturday  night  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  my  cousin  Euphemia,  excusing  her- 
self for  having  staid  away  during  the  whole  of  the  week; 
and  requesting  me  to  spend  the  next  day  with  her;  and 
bring  lier  sister  Gatty  with  me.  She  apologized  for  not 
asking  any  of  her  other  sisters,  as  they  had  always  de- 
clined visiting  her  on  the  Sunday.  Having  read  this  note, 
as  we  sat  in  the  verandaJi,  in  the  evening,  I  handed  it  to 
my  uncle,  who  said,  *  You  can't  do  better  than  go,  and 
Gatt}'^  shall  go  with  you.  Euphemia  is  fond  of  Gatty, 
and  I  don't  care  how  much  she  is  with  her.  The  elephant 
shall  be  ready  for  you  at  six  o'clock;'  and  the  old  gentle 
man  went  out  of  the  verandah  immediately. 

"  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Stephen  began  to  speak 
sarcastically :  *  And  so,  Miss  Olivia,  you  are  really  going 
to  spend  the  Sunday  as  it  should  be?    Well,  you  will 
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near  about  us.  Euphemia  will  give  you  a  fine  ctiaraelcr 
of  us.  Shall  I  tell  you  beforehand  what  she  will  say  V 
And  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he  went  on  to  this 
e£^t;  'She  will  teU  you  diat  she  despises  us  all,  but 
looks  with  most  dislike  on  me  and  Julia:  on  me,  because 
I  am  the  eldest  son,  and  won't  hearken  to  her  when  she 
preaches;  and  on  Miss  Julia  Uiere,  because  she  has  an 
mdependent  fortune  left  her  by  her  old  Anninian  god- 
mother, Mrs.  Arabella  Sophronisba  Dorothea  de  Clewos; 
and  that  since  Miss  Julia  has  had  this  fortune,  there  has 
been  no  such  thing  as  coming  near  her.' 

''Miss  Julia  looked  scornfully;  and  I  repeated  th^ 
word,  godmother,  with  no  small  insolence,  asked  if  any 
more  of  them  had  ever  been  christened  besides  Miss 
Juha. 

"The  whole  &mily  fired  at  this,  and  all  declared  that 
they  had  been  duly  baptized,  excepting  Sanmel  and 
Gatty ;  and  that  their  fother  meant  to  have  it  done  for 
them  as  soon  as  it  was  convenient. 

'"  O,'  said  I,  laughmg,  ^  I  don't  see  but  Gatty  does  quite 
as  well  without  it.' 

'^Tbeyall  retorted  upon  me  for  this,  and  Stephen  in- 
sisted on  knowing  what  I  meant 

" '  Meant !'  I  replied ; '  I  did  not  mean  any  thing  ^  only 
that  I  like  Gatty  very  much,  just  as  she  is ;  and  I  dont 
think  you  can  mend  her.' 

" '  I  believe,'  said  Stephen,  'that  if  you  were  to  say  all 
that  is  in  your  heart.  Miss  (Hivia,  respecting  us,  we  should 
not  havereason  to  be  much  obliged  to  you.  But  one  good 
thing  is,  that,' — and  he  hesitat^,  and  then  added,  'that 
we  are  quite  as  easy  about  what  you  think  of  us,  as  you 
may  be  about  what  we  think  of  you.' 

" '  And  so  far  we  are  agreed,  Mr.  Stephen,'  I  repUed ; 
^and  now,  if  you  please,  I  will  go  and  answer  my  note ;' 
and  so  saying,  I  iiastened  out  of  the  verandah^  looking 
at  the  same  time  towards  him  with  an  expression  of  as 
nwich  contempt  as  I  could  throw  into  my  countenance. 

"  At  the  dawn  of  day,  Gatty,  who  had  been  apprized 
that  she  was  to  be  the  companion  of  my  excursion,  was 
rattling  at  my  door.  I  did  not  understand  one  word,  in 
ten  which  she  said,  but  slie  contrived  to  inform  me  that 
the  Jiuti  was  ready.    I  accordingly  rose  and  dressed. 
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und  the  morning  had  scarcly  opened  when  6att3(  and  I 
were  in  the  howdah^  and  had  begun  our  short  excursionj 
followed  by  the  Muglanee  in  a  bullock-coach.  / 
"I  had  never  before  been  on  an  elephant,  and  was  asto- 
nished at  the  view  which  this  exalted  station  gave  me  of 
the  country.  When  the  elephant  rose  we  were  on  a  line 
with  the  iower  parts  of  the  choppah  of  the  huvgcJIaw^ 
and  saw  before  us  the  whole  vale  of  Bauglepore,  boimded 
on  one'  side  by  the  high  canka  bank  which  encloses  the 
NuUa,  and  on  the  other,  though  at  a  considerable  dis* 
tance,  by  a  part  of  that  long  range  of  hills  which  adds  so 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  India.  The  valley 
itself  at  that  time  of  the  year,  abundant  with  verdure, 
was  scattered  over  with  respectable  houses,  clusters  or 
trees,  and  herds  of  buffaloes.  The  trees  were  for  the 
most  part  of  large  growth,  and  their  form  and  foliage  in- 
dicatra  that  they  ^vere  not  the  production  of  a  northern 
climate. 

'^  Part  of  the  valley,  as  we  descended  into  it,  was  deep 
m  sho^e,  though  a  long  stream  of  light  darted  directly 
across  other  parts  of  it  from  the  horizon  where  the  sun 
might  be  shortly  expected  to  appear.  A  thick  dew  was 
on  the  grass,  and  the  bed  of  the  Nulla,  though  out  of  sight, 
might  be  traced  by  the  fog  which  arose  from  it. 

^^Miss  Gatty  had  been  talicing  ever  since  we  had 
mounted  the  elephant ;  but  as  she  and  I  had  little  means 
of  communication,  after  several  Ineffectual  attempts  to- 
make  me  understand,  she  had  ceased  to  address  me,  and 
wasconversing  with  the  mohavt  and  a  bearer  "who  sat  be- 
hind the  hovxiah.  When  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  at  a  place  where  several  roads  crossed  each  other, 
Miss  Gatty  issued  out  some  order  which  I  did  not  quite 
comprehend ;  and  en£6rcing  it  with  a  stamp  and  a  threat, 
the  head  of  the  elephant  was  instantly  turned,  and  we 
dashed  into  a  deep  road  enclosed  by  trees  where nWc  pre-" 
sently  lost  sight  of  every  house  or  garden,  or  other  scen& 
which  might  remind  us  of  the  European  inhabitants  of 
the  country. 

"Proceeding  Onward,  I  presently  perceived,  through 
the  openmgs  of  the  tre^  that  we  were  approaching  one 
of  those  woody  promontories,  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed  me,)  or  one  of  those  points  of  the  hills,  shaded 
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with  trees,  which  extended  into  the  valley,  and  whidi 
added  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  witnessed 
from  the  eminence  on  which  my  uncle's  house  was  situ- 
ated. At  length  a  confused  murmur  of  strange  sounds 
reaching  my  ear,  I  was  aware  that  we  were  approaching 
a  bazar;  and  presently  we  entered  a  rural  street,  com- 
posed of  huts,  each  having  its  bambop  porch,  and  many 
of  them  their  little  gardens,  enclosed  with  a  slight  paling, 
and  decorated  with  many  gaudy  flowers;  among  which 
that  flower  called  by  us  the  cock'9"Comb,  was  &e  most 
predominant. 

^'  It  is  said  of  the  native  villages  in  India,  that  there  is 
no  period  in  the  twenty-four  l^urs  in  which  there  is  an 
interval  of  quiet ;  no  shutting  up  of  doors  and  windows, 
and  going  to  rest  at  night.  Even  Paris  is  said  to  be  com- 
paratively quiet  from  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight  till  three 
in  the  morning ;  but  in  these^  dark  corners  of  the  earth, 
these  dwellings  of  cruelty,  there  is  not  even  that  short 
interval  of  rest  which  the  vilest  city  in  Christendom  may 
boast.  The  interior  of  an  Indian  village  is  as  busy  at 
night  as  at  mid-day,  and  probably  more  so;  and,  early  as 
it  was  when  we  entered  this  bazar,  all  wias  noise,  tumult, 
confusion,  and  horror. 

"  The  streets  were  filled  with  Pariah  dogs,  miserable 
children,  praying,  or  rather  howling,  devotees,  scolding 
women,  and  quarreling  men,  (creatures  just  rousing  from 
drunken  insensibility,)  horns,  tum-tums;  and  horrible 
trumpets,  which  resembled  in  tone  the  penny-trumpets 
which  children  purchase  at  fairs,  only  infinitely  louder; 
women  with  jlngHng  bajigles  on  their  ancles,  and  other 
abominations,  which  I  have  no  desire  to  describe,  but  all 
of  which  suddenly  burst  upon  my  view  as  the  bazar  be- 
came visible,  and  we  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  place. 
By  the  direction  of  Miss  Gatty,  the  elephant  was  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  miserable  hovel,  from  which  issued  an 
old  woman,  who,  on  seeing  Gatty,  used  many  expres- 
sions of  recognition;  among  which,  I  observed  one  which 
brought  before  me  many  scenei^  of  my  younger  days. 
This  was  a  kind  of  motion  with  her  arms,  as  if  she  would 
have  embraced  the  child,  and  then  an  application  of  het 
hands  to  the  si4es  of  her  own  head,  which  made  every 
knuckle  crack,  in  a  manner  which  I  should  almost  dn* 
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spair  of  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  to  a  person  who 
had  never  seen  it  What  the  import  of  this  motion  is  I 
know  not,  neither  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.  Gatty's 
business  with  the  old  woman  was,  to  procure  some  of 
those  pernicious  compounds  of  gee  and  sugar,  which  are 
as  much  the  delight  of  children  in  India  as  barley-sugar 
and  lollypop  are  those  of  our  more  favoured  country ; 
and  when  the  young  lady  had  got  all  ^e  wanted  of  this 
kind,  she  issued  her  orders  again :  on  which  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  wider  part  of  the  street,  and  coming  to  an 
opening,  near  the  walls  of  an  idol-temple,  painted  red,  and 
ornamented  with  a  horrible  dancing  tifi[ure  of  some  de- 
mon, we  turned  round,  and  made  Uie  best  of  our  way 
back  agam. 

^'  When  we  had  left  the  bazar,  we  proceeded  back  to 
the  place  where  the  roads  parted;  and  taking  a  new  di- 
.rection,  presently  found  ourselves  in  as  lovely  a  region 
as  I  had  ever  beheld,  in  a  more  open  and  cultivated  part 
of  the  valley.  To  our  right  and  left,  though  at  a  consid 
erable  distance  one  from  the  other,  were  the  houses  of 
European  gentlemen,  standing  in  walled  compounds,  so. 
well  shaded  by  trees,  that  the  whole  front  of  no  one  sin- 
gle dwelling  was  visible,  but  only  here  and  there  a  ver- 
andah, a  portico,  or  part  of  a  roof.  Before  us  rose  the 
hills  in  frowning  and  terrific  majesty;  in  some  parts  pre- 
senting masses  of  rock;  in  others  green  lawns  and 
downs ;  in  others  natural  clusters  of  immense  trees ;  in 
others  a  range  of  jungle;  in  others  a  group  of  palm 
trees ;  and  in  others  long  sweeps  of  dark  forests^  extend- 
ing in  the  back-ground  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye. 
These  mountains  w^re  the  haunts  of  tigers,  rhinoceroses, 
and  wild  hogs.  To  add  to  the  impQsing  aspect  of  these 
scenes,  a  waterfall  poured  from  the  heights  immediatelv 
within  our  view,  which,  dashing  and  foaming  from  rock 
to  rock,  took  a  sudden  turn  bK^eath  the  shade  of  trees 
and  bushes,  and  thus  passed  away  from  our  sight 
While  full  of  admiration  at  this  sublime  and  beautiful 
scenery,  we  suddenly  came  to  a  halt  at  the  gate  of  a 
compound,  within  which  I  understood  was  Mr.  Fairlie's 
house. 

"  The  gate  was  presently  opened,  and  we  entered  a 
garden,  in  ^  hich  was  an  infinitude  of  flowers,  whose 
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france  filled  the  whole  ur.  A  few  steps  of  the  de- 
ant  brought  U9  to  the  door  of  a  small  and  elegant  bun" 
low, — elegant  from  the  extreme  neatness  and  order 
servable  in  all  that  appeared  within  and  without  it. 
'^  In  obedience  to  the  word  of  command,  the  elephant 
5  on  his  knees  in  a  moment,  and  Gatty  and  I  sp^ily 
ghting,  stepped  into  the  verandah,  being  somewhat 
rprised  that  no  one  had  come  to  meet  us.  But  my  sur- 
se  was  only  momentary,  for  the  noise  which  had  been 
de  by  our  sarants  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  the 
lodlotts  tones  of  two  or  three  voices,  among  which  I 
tinguished  a  female  one,  were  heard  singing  the  fol- 
^mg  verses  of  the  lovely  h3ann  of  Addiwin's,  so  well 
>wn  by  pious  persons  in  India: — 

"'hi  fortignrealnu,  anfUands  remote, 

Sappoited  by  thy  care, 
Thiott^  burning  climes  we  pass  unhnit. 

And  Dreathe  in  tunted  air. 

*hi  Dudst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thjjr  goodness  we'll  adore : 
We'll  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  pas^ 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

*  Our  life,  while  thou  preserv*st  t]}at  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  when  death  shaD  be  our  lot, 

Shall  join  our  souls  to  thee.' 

No  sooner  had  the  first  notes  of  the  tune  reached  the 
of  €ratty,  than  the  child  placed  her  hand  on  my  arm, 
.  lifting  up  her  fingers  as  if  to  command  silence,  she 
ispered  several  Hindoostaunee  words  in  my  ears; 
ich  not  being  understood  by  me^  she  tried  to  make  me 
iprehend  her  meaning  in  English,  and  said,  <  pray 
II — prayers  make !' 

It  was  at  thai  moment,  as  I  looked  down  on  this 
d,  that  I  first  observed  the  beauty  of  her  eyes ;  for  the 
h  was  no  other  than  this,  that  I  had  hitherto  indulged 
b  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  whole  family,  that  I 
.  a  satisfaction  in  supposing  that  there  could  be  no  re- 
ming  points  in  their  characters  or  appearances.  I 
i,  therefore,  the  more  surprised  and  touched  at  the 
ression  of  the  child's  countenance ;  and  now,  as  I  be- 
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fore  said,  I  first  observed  the  rich  In^re  of  her  dark  hazel 
eyes,  and  the  whole  contour  of  her  features,  which  was 
very  agreeable. 

^'  In  obedience  to  the  check  which  she  had  given  me,  I 
stood  still,  and  the  old  Muglanee  ayah  remained  beliind 
us,  Gatty  having  forbidden  her  to  advance  by  a  signal  of 
the  hand. 

''Those  persons  must  be  insensible  indeed  to  all  reli- 
gious  feelings,  who,  after  having  lived  for  some  time  in 
ungodly  society,  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  saluted 
with  the  songs  of  praise,  sweetly  and  pathetically  uttered 
by  those  who  truly  love  the  Lord.  The  songs  of  Zion 
in  a  strange  land,  can  surely  never  be  heanl  without 
emotion.  They  were  not,  indeed,  carelessly  heard  by 
me ;  for  many,  and  very  painful  indeed,  were  the  sensa- 
tions which  occupied  my  mind  as  I  stciod  in  the  situation 
described. 

"  At  length  the  hymn  ceased ;  and  Gatty  taking  my 
hand,  led  me  forward  into  a  hail,  where  an  agreeable 
breakfest  was  prepared.  We  passed  to  the  end  of  the 
hall,  hear  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  where  I  observed  a 
small  party  of  piersons  engaged  in  prayer,'  Mr.  Fairlie 
himself  being  the  leader. 

"  These  excellent  persons  did  not  observe  us,  and  we 
advanced  nearer.  Gatty,  however,  interfered  when  I 
would  have  gotie  in ;  and  dropping  suddenly  down  upon 
her  knees,  she  directed  me  to  do  the  same,  just  without 
the  door-way.  I  followed  the  directions  of  the  child 
being  at  once  pleased  4nd  amused  by  her.  I  was  so  situ^ 
ated,  as  I  knelt,  as  to  observe  the  congregation  within: 
it  consisted  of  Euphemia,  whose  little  boy  was  kneeling 
by  her;  Mr.  Fairlie,  as  I  before  said,  was  leading  Ihe 
prayer ;  while  two  invalid  soldiers,  fromlkfonghyr ,  three 
old  Christian  natives ;  two  gray-headed  indigo  planters, 
from  the  hills ;  a  young  civilian ;  and  an  officer,  in  uni- 
form, belonging  to  the  station,  composed  the  rest  of  the 
party.  These  were  indeed  but  a  small  remnant  of  the 
people  of  God,  only  the  gleanings  of  the  vineyard,  or  a. 
few  olives  at  the  top  of  the  branches :  nevertheless,  it 
was  a  sight  which  had  power  to  affect  even  my  cold 
heart ;  and  although  I  heiard  not  one  word  of  the  prayer 
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yet  the  season  was,  I  believe^  not  wiihout  much  profit  to 
my  soul. 

"  When  Mr.  F^irlie  was  come  to  the  concluding  words 
of  bis  prayer,  Gatty,  whose  motions  were  inconceivably 
rapid,  placed  her  hand  again  on  my  arm,  and  was  on  her 
feet  and  embracing  her  sister,  almost  before  Hie  elder  indi- 
viduals of  the  congregation  wnre  risen  from  their  knees. 

"  The  reception  given  me  by  Enphemia  and  her  hus- 
band was  o£  the  most  cordial  kind.  Mr.  Fairlie  led  me 
to  the  breakfast-table,  where  we  were  joined  by  the  in- 
digo factors^  the  young  civilian,  and  the  officer  above 
spoken  of.  Gatty  and  little  Frederick  were  plaoed  on 
each  side  of  Euphemia ;  and  I  was  perfectly  amazed  at 
the  propriety  with  which  Gatty  conducted  herself.  There 
were  no  hookahs  admitted  at  this  meal ;  and  I  was  much 
pleased  and  interested  at  the  easy  flow  of  the  discourse, 
at  the  various  anecdotes  told  by  the  old  Indians  of  the 
hill-people,  at  the  ready  introduction  of  the  most  pious 
and  humane  sentiments,  and  even  at  the  information, 
with  respect  to  literature  in  general,  incidentally  evinced 
by  all  present. 

"  Soon  after  breakfast  the  parties  separated,  though  not 
till  it  was  understood  that  they  all  hoped  to  meet  again  at^ 
dinner;  and  I  was  led  by  Euphemia  into  her  own  apart- 
ments. They  consisted  of  a  suit  of  rooms  occupying  one 
side  of  a  square  court,  in  which  were  small  apartments 
for  her  women-servants.  The  suite  consisted  of  a  bed- 
room and  two  lesser  rooms,  one  of  which  was  a  dressing- 
chamber,  and  the  other  contained  a  work-table,  a  sofa, 
some  cabinets  and  a,  bookcase.  Here  she  conducted  me, 
and  opening  her  bookcase,  she  said,  '  I  will  not  fatigue 
you,  dear  cousin,  with  my  comply  during  the  whole 
morning.  Here  are  books  and  a  sofa,  and  I  will  return 
to  you  by  and  by ;'  and  then  smihng  pleasantly,  she  re- 
tired, leading  Gratty  with  one  hand  and  her  son  with  the 
other. 

"  I  was  always  fond  of  reading,  and,  having  risen  early, 
was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone.  The  sofa  stood  before  a 
double  door,  which  was  open  to  the  garden.  Immediately 
before  the  door  was  a  grass-plot,  and  beyond  the  grass- 
plot,  many  of  those  luxuriant  shrubs  and  highly  scented 
flowers  so  common  in  tropical  climates.  The  wall  of  the 
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gatden  was  eniirdy  concealed  by  these ;  but  a  projecting 
point  of  the  mountains  appearing  above  these  tiees,  seem- 
ed to  hangover  them)  though,  in  fact,  if  was  at  «iome  dis- 
tance. This  point  was  covered  with  an  exceedingly  fine 
verdure;  and  on  the  very  crown,  or  highest  visible  sum 
mit,  was  a  cluster  of  palm-trees,  underneath  which  was  a 
small  idol-temple. 

^  There  was  something  so  deeply  gloomy  and  solitary 
in  this  scene,  that  I  was  overpowered  by  it,  and  insensi- 
bly, as  I  lay  contemplating  it,  I  fell  asleep^ 

'^  I  enjoyed  my  repose  for  some  time ;  and  at  length 
awaking,  I  rose  to  seek  Euphemia,  and  was  proceeding 
into  the  outer  room^  when  my  steps  were  arrested  by  ^ 
sound  of  voices,  which  seemed  to  issue  through  the  shut- 
ters of  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  I  ap- 
proached this  door,  and,  as  the  JiUmtUs  were  open,  saw 
Euphemia  sitting  on  the  other  side,  deep  in  conversation 
with  Gatty,  her  little  son  being  on  her  lap. 

"  Euphemia  had  a  lovely  face,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  as  she  looked  down 
on  her  little  sister,  and  seemed  to  plead  with  her  in  the 
deepest  earnestness.  I  could  only  see  the  delicate  shoul- 
ders and  fine  contour  of  the  head  of  little  Frederick,  as 
he  sat  with  his  back  to  me ;  but  the  face  of  Gatty,  as  she 
sat  on  a  mora  at  her  sister's  feet,  is  indelibly  fixed  in  my 
memory: — it  seemed  to  have  caught  a  glow,  as  it  were, 
from  the  face  of  her  instructress.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
raised  with  an  expression  of  softness  and  tenderness 
which  I  could  scarcely  have  thought  it  possible  she 
should  ever  have  felt;  and  never  di4  the  efkd  of  piety 
and  pious  example  strike  me  with  such  astonishment  as 
at  this  moment  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  I  had 
witnessed  this  scene;  I  therefore  retired  quietly  from  the 
door,  and  endeavoured  to  occupy  my  time  with  reading 
till  I  received  a  summons  to  tiffing* 

"  At  this  meal  Mr,  Fairlie  and  my  cousin  only  were 
present.  During  the  repast  we  had  some  chat  respect- 
ing Worcestershire ;  and  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  con- 
cluded, Euphemia  and  the  children  left  the  room,  and  I 
was  preparing  to  follow  them,  when  Mr.  Fairlie  request- 
ed that  I.  would  favour  him  with  my  company  a  few 
minutes.    'Mrs.  Fairlie,'  he  said,  'knows  that  I  have 
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some  information  to  give  you  which  will  be  painfbl  for 
her  to  hear^  although  1  give  it  by  her  desire.' 

"  I  im  mediately  sat  down  again,  and  Mr.  Fairlie  then 
informed  me  that  little  Frederick  was  to  go  to  England, 
to  his  moUier's  house  in  Worcestershire,  in  a  few 
months ;  that  they  only  waited  the  departare  of  an  ex- 
cellent lady  in  Calcutta,  who  had  promised  to  take 
charge  of  him :  that  this  was  indeed  a  trial  to  his  wife, 
but  that  she  was  determined  to  acquiesce  in  wh&t  she 
considered  so  decidedly  her  duty.  He  added,  that  it  was 
also  their  wish,  as  soon  as  Frederick  was  gt>ne,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  charge  of  Gatty.  He  informed  me  that 
the  proposal  had  been  already  made  to  his  father-in-law; 
and  that  he  hoped  I  would  throw  all  my  weight  into 
their  side  of  the  scale.  '  Poo^  little  Cratty,'  he  added, 
might  be  benefitted,  if  her  father  would  but  submit. 
But  Dr.  Richardson,'  continued  he, '  seems  to  look  upon 
the  state  of  his  &mily  with  something  like  that  desperate 
feeling  with  which  the  owner  of  a  vessel  at  sea  contem- 
plates a  shipwreck  when  all  hope  is  past  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  do  much  for  our  other  sitters  or  brothers; 
but  we  have  long  seen  that  good  impressions  might  h% 
made  on  the  little  one,  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  make 
the  attempt.'  ' 

''  I  promised  my  utmost  influence  with  Mr.  Fairlie,  but 
feared  I  could  do  but  little.  And  thus  our  conversation 
ended. 

"  After  this  I  had  some  discourse  with  Euphemia,  in  her 
own  apartments;  when  she  spoke  affectionately  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  urged  me,  ^ould  I  ever  have  an  opportunity, 
to  lead  his  mind  to  religious  subjects. 

^^I  did  not  answer,  as  I  might  have  done,  that  she  was 
employing  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind ;  but  seeming  to 
comply,  she  pressed  me  to  spend  my  Sundays  with  her*, 
and  then  spoke  of  her  little  infants,  who  were  no  more, 
with  a  feeling  which,  though  very  strong,  was  so  temper 
ed  with  pious  hope,  as  to  be  evidently  free  from  all  re 
pining.  She  said  little  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  an< 
never  once  mentioned  their  mother.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, she  said,  which  explained  some  things  that  haii 
puzzled  me  in  the  behaviour  of  my  cousins ;  and  that 
was,  that  it  was  supposed  Julia  was  engaged  to  marry 
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Mr.  Fitzbenry,  or  at  least  that  there  was  scmie  attacb- 
meat  between  them,  which  she  regretted,  on  account  of 
tiie  decidedly  infidel  principles  of  the  gentleman. 

"  As  to  the  supposed  regard  of  Mr.  Fitzbenry  for  Julia, 
I  had  no  uneasy  feelings ;  but  I  did  not  like  this  confirma- 
tion of  my  suspicions  respecting  his  infidelity  with  regard 
to  religion;  and  I  received  it  with  more  pain  on  that  day, 
in  which  1  had  witnessed,  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  the 
happ^r  efiects  of  religion,  than  I  probably  should  have 
done  in  any  other  season. 

"Euphemia  and  I  conversed  till  it  was  time  to  dress; 
aller  which  we  walked  in  the  garden,  where  Mr.  FairUe 
joined  us.  At  six  o'clock,  which  was  the  hour  fixed  for 
dinner,  our  party  was  augmented  by  the  friends  who 
had  breakfasted  with  us;  and  we  finished  the  evening 
with  prayers,  hymns,  and  a  sermon. 

^'  The  moon  had  risen  before  we  again  mounted  the 
elephant,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  charming  valley  between  them  and  tbe 
river,  illuminated  by  this  soft  and  silvery  light.  Not  one 
cloud  blotted  the  deep  azure  of  the  heavens,  and  a  thou- 
sand stars  spangled  the  regions  of  ether.  I  started  once 
or  twice  at  the  distant  sound  of  the  deep-toned  low  of  the 
buffalo;  and  as  our  eldphant  stepped  onward,  with  gigan- 
tic strides,  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  mountains  re- 
treated rapidly  into  the  back-ground,  and  that  we  were 
becoming  every  moment  more  distant  from  the  ranges 
of  wild  leasts. 

"  Gatty  was  silent  during  our  return ;  and  when  I  ar- 
rived at  my  uncle's  house,  I  found  the  family  sitting  in 
the  verandah.  My  uncle  stepped  out  to  receive  me, 
and  was  pleased  to  hear  that  I  had  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
day,  but  he  returned  not  into  the  verandah  with  me :  I 
Was  therefore  left  with  my  cousins,  who  accosted  me 
with  evident  ill-humour.  Miss  Julia  asked  me  how  I 
had  enjoyed  m3rself.  Celia  said  ^al  she  was  sure  Gatty 
had  been  a  great  plague  to  me.  And  Josiah  asked 
what  sort  of  preacher  Frederick  Fairlie  made.  'And 
pray,'  said,  Stephen,  *  what  has  Euphemia  told  you  of 
us,  Miss  Olivia?  I  dare  sa  nhe  has  given  you  a  fine  cha- 
racter of  us  alL' 
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*^ '  indeed  she  hals  not,'  I  said.  '  She  has  said  nothing 
about  you.' 

"^I  thought  so,'  returned  Stephen.  'I  thought  we 
should  not  l^  thought  worthy  to  be  mentioned  by  her.' 

^  ^  It  is  the  kindest  thing,  Mr.  Stephen,  one  can  do  by 
some  persons,'  I  replied,  ^  not  to  spetuc  of  them  at  all.' 

« t  Very  well,  Miss  Olivia,'  rejoined  jthe  young  man.  *I 
see  that  you  have  not  been  at  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie's  for 
nothing.  You  were  bad  enough  before  you  went,  tot  you 
are  ten  times  worse  now.' 

"  But  enough  of  these  impertinences,  which  did  not 
cease  till  we  were  all  withdrawn  to  oiir  separate  apart- 
ments. 

"  I  have  been  led  on  from  one  circumstance  to  another 
to  be  more  particular  than  may  be  altogether  agreeable 
to  my  readers.  I  must,  therefore,  compel  myself  to  pass 
over  some  of  the  events  of  my  Ufe,  pertiaps  equally 
worthy  of  description  with  those  that  have  gone  before, 
m  a  more  succuict  manner. 

"  Duruig  some  weeks  which  followed  my  visit  to  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Fairlie,  my  uncle  and  his  sons  were 
frequently  absent  for  some  days  together,  at  an  indigo- 
iactory  which  they  possessed  among  the  hills ;  and  during 
their  absence  we  should  have  been  occasionally  very 
dull,  (for  my  female  cousins  and  I  did  not  even,  amuse 
ourselves  by  disputing  with  each  another,)  if  it  had  not 
been  for  visiters  and  visitings. 

"  At  this  period,  however,  I  saw  little  of  Euphemia,  but 
much  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  though  not  always  at  my 
uncle's  house.  But  as  my  uncle  had  provided  me  with 
bearers,  and  a  tonrion,  or  chair  palanquin^  we  always 
contrived  to  meet  during  my  moming  and  evening  an:- 
ings.  These  opportunities  evidently  augmented  our 
mutual  attachment,  for  I  believe  that  he  really  loved  me 
as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  one;  aiid 
thoiigh  he  never  solicitei  my  hand  in  so  many  words, 
yet  I  considered  that  he  c^ainly  int^ided  so  to  do,  but 
waited,  only  till  our  acquaintance  should  be  ^mewhat 
more  matured. 

^In  the  mean  time,  he  had  so  accustopied  me  to  hear 
nis  contemptuous  expressions  with  *eg8i<ito  religion,  and 
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he  had  so  much  in  his  manner  that  rendered  thif  poison 
palatable,  that  I,  after  awhile,  scarcely  considered  this 
defect  in  his  character  as  an  objection ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  I  was  myself  at  that  time,  in  a  state 
of  unbelief,  though  I  had  certain  moments  of  compunc- 
tion. In  short,  1  became  strongly  attached  to  this  young 
man;  and  once  again  my  fancy  began  to  be  busy  with  its 
garden  of  roses,  and  paradise  of  es^thly  sweets. 

"  llbe  Almighty  had,  however,  resolved,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  on  my  deliverance  from  evil,  and 'it  was  to  be 
effected  according  to  his  secret  counsels ;  while  my  path 
through  life  was  to  be  strewed  with  thorns,  and  my  feet 
torn  with  the  briers  of  the  wilderness :  yet  my  will  con- 
tinually rose  in  rebellion  against  his,  and  I  would  willing- 
ly have  incurred  all  future  penalties,  rather  than  forego 
the  present  enjoyments  which  I  was  so  passionately 
fond  of.         ' 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
which  might  be  about  Christmas,  our  whole  party  were 
invited  to  a  ball,  at  the  house  of  the  head  civilian  of  the 
station.  It  was  the  first  dress-ball  I  had  attended  in  India, 
and  I  was  very  anxious  to  make  such  an  appearance  as 
should  do  me  credit,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
henry.  The  house  in  which  this  entertainment  was  given 
was  the  largest  in  the  station.  It  was  a  puckah  building, 
standing  on  the  same  bank  over  the  Nulla  as  my  uncle's, 
and  was  approached  from  the  valley,  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
consisting  of  at  least  one  hundred.  It  stocKl  in  a  lawn 
enriched  with  groups  of  trees,  and  its  wide  porticoesj 
verandahs,  and  innumerable  doors,  fitted  it  for  the  ad- 
mission of  every  breeze. 

"  I  was  conveyed  to  one  of  the  doors  of  this  handsome 
mansion  in  a  palanqutny  and  found  Mtj  Fitzhenry  ready 
\Q  hand  me  out,  and  claim  my  hand  in  the  dance.  He 
led  me  through  several  antechambers  into  a  spacious  hall, 
illumiiiated  by  many  lamps  blazing  in  superb  glass  lus- 
tres, in  which  I  witnessed  such  an  assemblage,  I  will  hot 
B&y  of  gr&ce  and  beauty,  but  of  pearls,  diamonds,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  superb  shawls,  as  I  had  never  before  seen. 
I  was  soon,  however,  aware  that  there  was  no  freshness 
of  complexion  wViich  could  vie  with  mine,  and  I  was  not 
a  little  elated  with  this  discovery. 
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^  The  dincing  commenced  immediately  after  my 
▼dl :  but  I  was  not  able  to  dance  long  with  spirit,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  eflfect  of  climate,  and  was  not  sorry  to 
sit  down  with  my  partner,  when  we  had  finished  one 
set,  in  a  wide  portico  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  room^  which 
almost  hang  over  the  ritter. 

"  It  was  on  this  oecaidon  that  Mr.  Fitzhenry  made  his 
most  explicit  declaratioB  of  regard ;  and  it  was  then  that 
I  allowed  him  to  believe  tiiat  he  would  not  be  rejected, 
should  he  seek  my  hand. 

'^Our  conversation  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the 
iady  of  the  house,  who  introduced  a  gentleman  to  me,  re^ 
questing  meto  favour  him  with  my  hand  in  the  next  dance. 
Hits  gentleman  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Milboume,  of 
whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  much  hereafter,  and 
therefore  shall  say  the  less  now ;  only  remarlung,  that 
he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  still  hand- 
some, for  his  features  were  perfectly  regular,  and  his 
air  decidedly  gentlemanlike ;  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  want 
animation,  and  to  have  little  to  say. 

"I  was  not  sorry  when  my  two  dances  with  this  gen 
tlemaii  were  over,  and  when  the  rule»  of  the  assembly 
again  permitted  me  to  become  the  partner  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
henry, with  whom  Ttinlshed  the  evening,  being  conduct?- 
ed  by  him  to  supper. 

"  It  was  day-break  when  we  returned  to  my  uncle's 
house ;  and  during  a  few  hours  of  feverish  sleep  which 
followed,  I  enjoyed  such  dreams  of  pleasure  as  never 
could,  and  never  ought  to  be  realized. 

"  O  how  little,  how  very  little,  do  young  persons  know 
what  is  for  their  real  good !  Had  I  been  punished  with 
the  grant  of  my  wishes  at  that  time,  what  would  have 
been  my  situation  now!  I  tremble  to  think  of  it!  and 
what  might  have  been  my  situation  in  a  world  to  come ! 
Could  I,  in  that  case,  have  adopted  the  language  of  praise, 
which  is  now  in  my  mouth,  and  will  be  the  subject  of 
my  song  for  ever  and  ever? — /  loiU  lift  vp  mine  eyes 
unto  the  Mtts^from  whence  cometh  my  help.  My  help 
eometh  from  the  Lord^  w7u)  made  heaven  and  earth, 
TThe  Lcyrd  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil;  he  shall 
preserve  thy  send,  (Pscdm  cxxi.  1, 2,  7.) 

^  It  was  late  when  I  awoke,  and  the  family  had  break 
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fiisted.  I  could  not  eat,  but  having  drank  a  dish  of  tea 
which  had  been  brought  into  my  dressing-room,  I  was 
summoned  into  the  presence  of  my  uncle,  whom  I  foimd 
in  a  small  room,  occupied  by  him  as  a  study.  He  caused 
me  to  be  seated,  and  informed  me,  after  some  preludei 
that  Mr.  Milboume  had  been  with  him,  and  had  recjuest- 
ed  his  interest  with  me  to  procure  my  favour. 

"I  heard  this  with  unfeigned  astonishment;  and  ai 
once  declared,  that  my  uncle  could  not  oblige  me  moxe 
than  by  telling  the  gentleman  that  I  would  have  nothing 
at  tdl  to  say  to  him. 

"  On  hearing  this,  my  uncle's  eyes,  large  and  fierce  at 
all  times,  suddenly  became  more  prominent  and  glaring, 
and  he  wished  to  know  if  I  were  in  my  right  senses,  and, 
Without  awaiting  my  answer,  or  paying  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  my  indignant  looks,  my  tears,  sobs,  and  ex 
clamations,  ceased  not  till  he  had  set  before  me  all  the 
advantages  of  this  offer,  connected  with  information  for 
which  I  was  wholly  unprepared.  He  pleaded -Mr.  MU- 
bourne's  rank  in  flie  service — ^his^  character  as  a  moral 
man — ^his  uprightness  in  all  his  dealings—his  excellent 
situation — ^his  good  family — ^his  large  private  fortune — 
with  many  et  ceetera ;  to  which  I  paid  no  attention,  be- 
ing wholly  confounded  by  the  communication  which 
followed,  and  which  was  no  other  than  this,  that  my  fa- 
ther had  left  me  nothing  but  what  was  contained  in  Ihe 
few  chests  which  had  be^i  delivered  to  me.  Here  was  a 
disappointment  I  little  expected;  and  I  was  so  wholly 
overcome  by  it,  that  my  uncle  was  oblige  to  call  his 
daughters  to  me,  with  hartshorn,  ^.  to  prevent  me  from 
fainting. 

"  In  the  evening,  bein^  still  unwell,  I  did  not  accom- 
pany the  rest  of  the  family  in  their  airmgs.  I,  however, 
walked  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  there  was  soon  followed 
by  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  who  seemed  affected  by  seeing  me  so 
uneasy,  and  questioned  me  on  what  had  happened,  with 
his  usual  warmth  of  manner. 

''  I  was  unable  to  disguise  any  thing  from  him,  and  told 
him  of  Mr.  Milbourne's  offer,  and  my  resolution  to  re^se 
him.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  this,  and  expressed  his 
hope  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  rival  in  my  affeO' 
tions.  *  But  this,'  he  added,  '  is  not  all ;'  and  he  pleaded  so 
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Closely  ^ith  me  to  tell  him  what  was  the  real  cause  of 
my  affliction,  that  I  at  length  told  him,  I  had  that  morn- 
ing leanied,  that  when  my  father's  afikirs  had  been  set- 
tle, it  was  discoTered  there  was  no  property  left  for  me. 
'^  Never  shall  I  forget  the  change  which  passed  on  his 
countenance  when  he  heard  this.    He  turned  red,  then 

{)ale,  attempted  to  speak,  but  seemed  unable  to  articu- 
ate ;  and  was  thrown  into  such  confusion,  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  did.  I  looked  inquiringly  at  him ;  but  his 
eyes  were  directed  to  the  ground,  and  he  either  could  not 
or  would  not  look  me  in  the  face.  At  length,  making 
some  sort  of  apology,  he  hastily  kissed  my  hand,  and  ut- 
tering a  deep  sigh,  suddenly  withdrew,  leaving  me  wholly 
overpowered  by  a  variety  of  very  painful  feelings.  , 

'^  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  got  back  to  the  bttn- 
fcUow,  where  I  yielded  to  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing  and  cry- 
mg,  which  gave  my  heart  some  relief;  and  I  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  this,  when  my  cou«n  Euphemia  was  in- 
troduced into  my  apartment.  I  was  at  first  so  much  oc- 
cupied by  my  own  uneasy  feelings,  that  I  did  not  observe 
that  she  was  also  uneasy;  and  she  had  such  entire  self- 
command,  as  not  to  unfold  her  own  troubles  to  me  till 
I  had  made  known  to  her  these  with  which  I  wast  exer 
cised. 

"  She  entered  into  atl  my  difilculties  with  great  tender- 
ness, and  then  confirmed  the  hints  I  had  before  heard  re- 
specting Mr.  Fitzhenry ;  informing  me,  that  he  was  tec 
well  known  to  be  a  dissipated  and  irreligious  character, 
and  assuring  me,  that  I  had  nothing  to  look  forward  t6 
but  ruin,  should  I  ever  take  him  as  a  husband.  3he  told 
me,  she  did  not  doubt  he  had  a  regard  ibr  me,  yet  that 
he  was  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  unable  to  marry  with- 
out expecting  money  vnth  his  wife ;  and  further  addc^ 
that  he  had  certainly  been  particular  in  his  attentions  to 
Julia  before  I  arrived  in  India,  ^e  concluded  by  in- 
forming me,  that  they  had  that  day  received  a  summons 
from  Calcutta  to  bring  down  little  Frederick,  that  he 
might  embark  for  Europe;  and  she  requested  me,  on  her 
return,  to  visit  her,  in  order,  as  she  kindly  said,  that  we 
might  comfort  ealjh  other. 

'*  I  had  found  some  consolation  in  the  tenderness  of 
Euphemia ;  notwithstanding  which,  when  my  uncle  re-- 
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fcnraed,  I  was  so  ill  that  he  ordered  me  to  bed,  and  I  was 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  not  appearing  before  the  family. 

^  Durinff  the  first  week  of  the  absence  of  Euphemia,  I 
kept  my  chamber,  and  heard  no  more  either  of  Mr.  Mil- 
bourne  or  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry.  For  the  former  I  did  not 
then  care,  but  I  still  thought  of  the  latter  with  a  painful 
anxiety.  Towards  the  end  of  this  week,  I  was  informed 
that  the  Begum,  wnom  I  had  never  seen,  or  scarcely 
heud  of,  since  I  had  paid  her  my  first  and  only  visi^ 
was  very  unwelL  I  was  now  enabled  to  talk  a  little  to 
my  ayah,  and  she  gave  me  the  news  about  the  old  lady. 
She  described  her  as  being  in  a  fever ;  and  said,  that  she 
was  attended  by  a  skilful  person  from  the  bazar,  of 
whom  she  had  a  far  better  opinion  than  of  our  European 
doctors,  not  excepting  my  uncle;  that  she  had  caused 
many  charms  and  incantations  to  be  used,  and  was  rub- 
bed every  day  with  oil,  and  mulled  and  kneaded  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  country. 

"-^  And  does  she  get  any  better?  I  asked. 

"  *  No,'  returned  the  ayah.  *  She  will  not  get  well  un- 
less the  Lord  permits.' 

"  ^  True,'  I  said ; '  but  she  ought  to  use  the  best  meand.' 

^  While  the  ayah  entertained  me  with  these  commu- 
nications, every  thing  seemed  to  go  on  as  usual,  as  far  as 
I  could  discover,  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  could 
hear,  through  the  latticed  doors  of  my  apartments,  my 
uncle  storm,  swear,  and  knock  upon  the  table,  as  occa- 
sion served.  I  could  hear  Julia  and  Stephen  disputing ; 
and  the  whole  party,  on  occasion,  vociferating  to  Gatty. 
I  could  hear  the  juggling  of  my  uncle's  hookah,  and  the 
jabbering  of  the  servants  in  the  verandah.  There  was 
no  diminution  or  augmentation  of  these  sounds ;  and  if 
the  poor  B^um  was  really  so  ill,  as  my  ayah  would 
have  it  she  was,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  little  concern  to 
all.  Indeed,  I  was  probabl}'  the  most  concerned  of  any 
one  in  the  family  on  the  occasion,  for  I  was  suffering 
under  the  influence  of  fever  myself^  and  my  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  deep  depression. 

"  From  the  time  of  my  first  arrival  in  a  hot  climate,  I 
had  been  subject  to  low  and  intermitting  fevers;  and 
those  only  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  these  disorders 
i^n  have  any  idea  of  their  horribly  painful  effect  on  the 
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spirits.  My  uncle  was  very  attentive  to  me,  in  his  rough 
way,  during  my  illness ;  but  I  was  unhappy,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  relieve  me.  The  cold  weather  was  now  pass- 
ing away,  and  I  looked  forward  with  some  apprehension 
to  the  influence  of  the  heat;  which,  even  towards  the 
middle  of  February,  was  almost  intolerable  to  me. 

'^  In  the  mean  time  the  Begum  continued  to  be  ailing 
as  I  heard  from  my  ayah;  and  I  saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Fitz* 
henry.  Indeed  I  was  led  to  think  that  he  was  not  at  the 
station. 

'^It  was  about  the  middle^  or  perhaps  near  the  end,  of 
the  month  of  February,  when  my  uncle  was  called  down 
to  Calcutta  on  business,  purposing  to  return  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fairlie  to  Bauglepore.  Julia  and  one  of  her 
sisters  were  paying  a  visit  at  Monghyr;  and  two  more 
3f  the  sisters,  and  the  three  younger  brothers,  were  at 
the  indigo  factory.  I  was,  therefore,  left  at  the  fmwaloto 
with  Stephen  and  Lizzy,  the  two  persons  in  the  ramily 
whom  I  despised  the  most ;  and  being  unwell,  my  mind 
was  so  thoroughly  oppressed,  that  I  was  glad  to  plead 
my  indisposition  as  an  excuse  that  I  might  seldom  leave 
my  room.  At  this  time  I  was  one  evening  much  startled 
by  my  aycth^  who  informed  me  that  the  Begum  was  so 
seriously  ill,  that  she  supposfed  she  would  not  live  till 
morning. 

^^  The  cool  manner  in  which  this  information  was 
given,  shocked  me  even  more  than  the  news  itself;  and  I 
could  hardly  help  exclaiming, '  And  is  the  mother  of  a 
family  to  perish  in  this  way,  utterly  disregarded?'  But 
I  had  no  one  to  whom  I  could  utter  this  sentiment ;  and 
as  I  had  but  that  moment  left  Stephen  and  Lizzy  in  the 
verandah.  I  ran  out  to  them  to  communicate  what  I  had 
heard,  ana  to  request  them  to  send  to  my  uncle  and  the 
rest  of  the  family.  *  What  for?'  said  Stephen.  *If  my 
mother  is  so  ill  as  that  foolish  ayah  will  have  it  she  wiL 
be  dead  long  before  my  father  can  come.' 

"  *  But  at  any  rate,'  I  answered,  'he  ought  to  be  sent 
for ;  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  are  near  at  hand  I 
Pray  let  little  Gatty  see  her  mother  before  she  dies. 
Gatty  loves  her  mother.    She  has  a  heart.'— — 

^  Stephen  had  his  mouth  open  to  answer  me,  but  was 
checked  by  Lizzy,  who  pinched  his  arm  yet  not  so  dex 
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teiouftly  as  that  i  could  not  see  the  motion ;  and.sneh  a 
tempest  of  indignation  rose  in  my  mind  at  the  moment, 
that  I  turned  away,  hinting  that  I  doubted  not  but  they 
would  do  what  was  right  according  to  their  judgment, 
ttiough  I  was  certainly  of  opinion  that  every  absent  mem- 
ber of  the  family  should  be  immediately  sent  for. 

^  I  then  returned  to  my  chamber,  but  with  such  an  im- 
pression of  horror,  that  I  would  not  be,  undressed,  but 
my  down  cm  my  couch,  having  had  it  drawn  near  to  the 
door  which  opened  to  the  outer  verandah.  My  ayah 
and  inathMnee  itere  seated  on  their  godertes,  taUung  to 
each  other  at  another  window. 

^Hindoostaunee  was  m^  mother  tongue;  and  though! 
had  quite  forgotten  it  while  in  England,  I  had  renew^ 
my  acquaintance  with  it  already,  to  EOich  a  degree,  tiui* 
I  very  well  understood  what  my  women  were  muttering 
to  each  other.  They  were  sp^ddng  of  charms,  and  re- 
commending them  to  be  used  for  the  sick  person;  telling 
of  wonderful  effects  produced  by  knives  placed  under  the 
pillow  of  a  dying  person;  with  other  incredible  things: 
and  interspening  tiiese  anecdotes  with  various  accounts 
of  deaths  and  funerals,  ghosts  and  spectres,  ill  omens, 
and  f  \tal  pro^ostics.  ^ 

.  ^  While  I  lay  hearkening  to  ^jae  horrors,  all  became 
silent  round  the  bungalow.  The  long  shadows  of  the 
trees,  visible  through  the  latticed  door,  shot  across  the 
lawn,  interspersed  with  streaks  of  moonlight  There  was 
hot  a  breath  of  air  to  be  heard,  and  the  low  murmur  of 
the  moschetto  only  prevented  the  silence  being  perfectly 
undisturbed. 

'*  I  had  thrown  a  gauze  veil  over  my  face,  to  defend 
me  from  these  minute  tormentors,  and  after  awhile  be* 
came  overpowered  with  sleep.  I  lay  in  this  state  of  in- 
sensibility for  some  hours,  and  it  was  still  dark  when  I 
was  awakened  by  some  noise;  and  springing  up  from 
my  couch,  I  hastily  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  My 
women,  who  had  been  roused  at  the  same  time  as  my- 
self, were  standing  by  me,  lifting  up  their  skinny  hanas^ 
starmg  wildly,  and  using  a  name  which  we  are  forbid- 
den to  mention  lightly  on  any  occasion.  'Tell  me,'  I 
said,  *  tell  me  what  is  the  matter?'  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. I  was  sensible  of  the  distant  sound  of  shrieks  'md 
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cries — ^hollow  cries  and  frightM  shrieks — ^wfaich  tenni- 
nated  in  certain  protracted  tones,  of  which  I  can  only 
give  an  idea  by  desiring  my  reader  to  imagine  a  tnne  en- 
tirely composed  of  the  discords  in  a  piano-forte.  '  What, 
does  this  signify?'  I  said  to  my  women.  'Do  explain 
it  to  me.    What  does  it  portend  V 

"'The  Be^um,^  replied  the  apah  drawing  up  hei 
wrinkled  features  into  a  horrible  grimace,  with  which 
she  endeavoured  to  hide  her  absolute  want  of  all  feeling, 
*  the  Begvm  is  no  more !'  and  she  finished  her  speech 
with  a  groan,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  matrannee  in 
another  key. 

"'No  moreP  I  said;  'and  my  uncle  not  here!  and 
poor  Gatty  absent!',  and  immediately  lighting  a  wax 
taper  by  the  chiragh,  I  ranjout  into  the-hall.  I  found 
this  room,  and  the  rooms  beyond,  quite  empty.  I  passed 
from  them  into  my  cousin  Lizzy's  sleeping-room,  but  I 
found  no  one  there.  The  howling;  however,  in  this  room 
was  dreadfully  audible ;  and  I  attempted  to  pass  on  into 
the  area  of  the  second  bwng'alow,  but  was  ba£3ed  in  my 
attempt,  for  every  door  was  locked.  I  stood  awhile  at  a 
door,  but  could  not  make  out  any  thing  that  was  passing 
within  5  and  then  returned  to  my  chamber,  where  I  wept 
till  sunrise,  and  tiien  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep. 

"  In  the  morning  my  breakfast  was  brought  to  me,  but 
f  was  decidedly  ill,  and  unable  to  rise ;  and  my  cousm 
Lizzy  had  too  many  concerns  of  her  own  to  think  of  me. 
How  this  day  pa^ed  with  her  or  her  brother,  or  how 
things  were  managed,  or  who  was  sent  for,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  was  told,  that  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  at  sun- 
set, for  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  dead  any  longer  in 
India ;  and  I  heard  with  horror,  that  the  Beffum  was  to 
be  buried  in  the  Mussq}man  burying-ground,  a  gloomy 
field  of  tombs  which  I  had  seen  not  far  from  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  mountains. 

"It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  whether  my 
uncle  had  endeavoured  to  convert  this  poor  woman 
to  the  name  of  Christian !  nevertheless,  it  was  a  great 
>hock  to  me,  when  I  found  that  nothing  of  this  kind  had 
been  done ;  and  that  this  miserable  woman,  notwithstand- 
ing her  connexion  with  Europeans,  had  died  in  hcatheo 
darkness,  without  one  ray  of  light. 
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^  It  was  impossible  for  me,  with  my  EngUsh  notions, 
not  to  say  my  religious  ones,  to  look  on  such  an  end  of 
the  mother  of  my  uncle's  children,  without  a  horror 
which  I  cannot  describe.  My  feelings  were  such,  that  I 
could  not  see  my  cousins  during  the  day  without  an- 
guish. I  therefore  kept  my  room,  glad  of  the  excuse 
which  illness  afforded  me ;  and  did  not  come  out  from 
thence  tiU  sunset,  when  1  strdled  out  into  the  Derandeh^ 
and  there  sitting  down,  had  the  opportunity,  an  oppor- 
tunity which  I  at  once  desired  and  dreaded,  of  seeing  the 
funeral-procession  of  the  unhappy  old  lady. 

'^  But  though  I  saw  this  procession,  I  cannot  describe 
it ;  my  eyes  were  so  dimmed  with  tears,  that  I  could  not 
precisely  say  whether  the  corpse  was  enclosed  in  a  cof- 
fin, but  I  rather  think  that  it  was  carried  on  a  bedstead. 
The  company  whidi  foUowed  it  was  numerous,  and  they 
filled  the  air  with  mournful  cries. ,  I  beheve  that  there 
was  not  even  a  nominal  Christian  among  them,  unless 
Stephen  was  there;  but  I  did  not  see  him,  and  I  never 
asked  the  question. 

"As  they  passed  the  bungalow,  I  shrunk  behind  the 

Fillars  of  the  verandah;  but  as  the  procession  proceeded 
stepped  forward  and  stood  looking  on  till  I  could  see  it 
no  longer,  and  the  last  faint  cry  of  the  mourners  died 
away.  I  then  went  back  into  the  house,  and,  sitting 
down,  laid  my  face,  which  was  suffiised  with  teara,  upon 
my  hands,  as  I  rested  my  aching  head  on  a  table.  How 
long  I  remained  in  this  posture  I  know  not;  but  I  was  at 
length  roused  by  approaching  steps,  and  looking  up,  saw 
Mr.  Fitzhenry.  '  Olivia,'  he  said,  as  I  Med  up  my  sor- 
rowful face,  ^  what !  my  Olivia !  and  in  tears !  Is  your 
gentle  nature  affected  by  this  scene?'  And  he  came 
near  to  me,  and  would  have  taken  my  hand. 

"  I,  however,  drew  it  away,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  reproach  and  affection;  that  is, 
if  my  eyes  spoke  the  language  of  my  heart,  for  I  still 
loved  him,  and  at  the  same  time  wanted  consolation.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  manner  at  that  moment.  <  O,  Olivia !' 
he  sai<f,  'dear  Olivia !  but  I  am  doomed  to  misery.  Re- 
fuse me  your  hand ;  it  is  the  only  kindness  you  now  can 
show  me.  Say  but  that  you  really  love  me,  and  I  am 
ruined ! — ruined  for  ever !' 
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''I  felt  my  blood  rising  to  my  very  forehead.  < Love 
youP  I  said ; '  say  that  I  love  you,  and  yon  are  nuned  for 
ever !  No,'  I  added,  in  high  disdain,  *  I  will  not  say  so. 
No,  I  do  not  loye  you !  I  cannot  love  you !  Base  and  per- 
fidious as  you  are,  you  shall  not  owe  your  ruin  to  me;' 
and  I  turned  from  him,  and  was  even  thankful  for  a  few 
moments  of  forgetfulness  which  followed,  and  which 
were  occasioned  by  a  fainting-fit,  from  whidi  I  was  left 
to  recover  without  assistance. 

'^It  was  quite  dusk  when  I  regained  my  recollection; 
and  I  was  some  time  before  I  remembered  where  I  was, 
or  what  had  happened.  At  length  I  gained  strength  to 
sit  up  on  the  couch,  on  which  I  had  thrown  myself,  and 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  sound  of  many  voices  without 
the  door. 

"I  listened,  and  distinguished  that  of  my  uncle  and 
Euphemia ;  and  they  seemed  to  be  busy  in  comforting 
some  one,  whom,  after  awhile,  i  found  to  be  Gratty,  who 
was  sobbing,  and  even  somethnes  shrieking,  in  the  vio- 
lence of  her  grief,  calling  upon  her  mother,  and  insisting 
upon  going  to  her  wherever  she  might  be. 

''It  seems  that  the  party  from  Calcutta  had  arrived 
during  my  fainting,  and  alio  another  party  from  the  hills, 
for  I  recognised  the  voices  of  several  of  ray  female  cousins. 

''After awhile,  however,  the  viol^ioe  of  Gatty's  grief 
had  somewhat  abated,  for  I  heard  my  chamber  door  open, 
and  Euphemia  presently  appeared.  She  came  close  up 
to  me,  embraced  me,  and,  after  we  had  spoken  a  little  of 
the  late  catastrophe,  informed  me  that  she  had  procured 
permission  to  take  Gatty  home,  pressing  me,  at  the  same 
time,  to  jmn  the  party. 

"  Any  change  at  that  time  would  have  been  welcome 
to  me,  and  I  felt  the  tender  and  soothing  treatment  of 
Euphemia  particularly  acceptable  at  that  moment ;  and 
It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  we  should  stay  together 
during  HHe  night,  and  that  we  should  all  set  out  for  her 
bufifcaLow  in  the  morning. 

"She  sat  talking  with  me  for  some  time,  and  then,  din- 
ner, or  rather  supper,  being  announced,  she  advised  me  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  family,  intimating  that  it  would  be  less 
painful  for  me  to  see  my  uncle  then  than  it  would  be  some 
jays  afterwards. 
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"Beinit  supported,  therefore,  by  her,  I  went  out,  and 
found  the  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  Julia, 
Celia,  and  Gatty,  arranged  around  the  table.  There  was 
a  general  gloom  on  every  face,  and  a  strong  expression 
of  anxiety  on  that  of  one  or  two  in  particular ;  and  my 
uncle  wa9  smoking  with  great  perseverance,  only  paus- 
ing, as  I  ent^ed,  to  ask  me  how  I  did.  The  late  afflic- 
tion was,  however,  never  once  hinted  at,  but  an  excursion 
to  Monghyr,  which  my  uncle  spoke  of  as  to  take  place 
in  a  few  days. 

^  When;  I  returned  to  my  room,  Euphemia  aocompar 
nied  me^and  assisted  me  in  arranging  the  things  which  I 
was  to  ikei  with  me  and  to  leave  bdiind  $  after  which, 
she  partQ(^  of  my  bed,  and  w.e  spent  some  time  in  talk* 
ing  over  the  illness,  death,  and  funeral  of  the  poor  Be* 
gum.  W€  both  wept  ourselves  to  ^eep,  each  having  our 
private  as  weU  as  mutual  causes  of  sorrow. 

*^  The.elephant  was  ready  at  sunrise,  and  Euphemia  and 
I  were  moimted  on  the  hawdah;  while  the  Muglanee 
and  Gatty  followed  us  in  a  bullock-coach,  the  sorrow  of 
Gatty  having  given  way  to  suUenneas. 

^  I  was  so  ill  when  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Faiiiie's  JmngalmD, 
that  I  was  glad  to  go  to  bed ;  and  poor  Gatty  sat  most 
of  the  day  with  her  Muglanee,  crying  and  fretting  on 
the  ^itring-e  by  my  bedside.  I,  however,  soon  found 
the  comfort  of  being  left  with  a  tender  and  pious  relation 
rather  than  with  an  ayah;  and  was  greatly  consoled  by 
her  counsel  and  presence.  Still,  however,  my  short  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Fitzhenry  rested  on  my  nmid ;  but  I 
was  relieved  when  I  had  brought  myself  to  tell  Euphe* 
mia  all  that  had  passed  between  that  young  man  and 
myself. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing  with  Gatty  during 
this  melancholy  day ;  but  the  next  day  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  various  efibrts  of  Euphemia  to 
detadi  her  from  the  native  servants,  to  draw  her  to  her- 
self, and  to  engage  her  in  better  things.  But,  as  I  hope 
to  hav«  a,  better  opportimity  of  showing  the  fruits  of  the 
labours  of  this  excellent  young  woman,  with  her  unfor- 
tunate little  sister,  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  them  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  before  a 
month  past,  Euphemia  had  effectually  won  the  confidence 
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of  Gatty^  and  Uie  Muglanee  was  only  allowed  to  attend 
her  in  the  presence  and  under  the  eye  of  her  sister ;  a 
circumstance  whidi  so  greatly  offended  the  old  woman, 
that  she  one  day  demanded  her  juwaub,  and  walked  off 
to  my  uncle's,  where,  probably  from  some  idea  of  remu- 
neration, she  was  added  to  the  number  of  waiting-wo- 
men who  crowded  the  apartments  of  my  other  female 
cousins. 

'^  After  a  few  days,  through  the  efiect  of  regular  hours, 
oerfect  quiet,  interesting  conversation,  and  so  much  of 
the  consolations  of  religion  as  I  was  capable  of  receiving, 
my  health  was  becoming  gradually  better,  when  I  was 
again  thrown  back  by  hearing  from  avisiter  that  Mr.  Fitx- 
heriry  was  married  at  Monghyr  to  my  cDusin  Julia, 
tempted,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  larse  independent  fortune 
which  she  possessed,  and  which  nad  become  necessary 
to  him  in  order  to  restore  his  ruined  finances. 
.  "  My  first  emotions- on  hearing  this  news  were  those 
of  unmingled  anger;  but  these  feelings  presently  as- 
sumed a  more  tender  character,  aiid  I  could  not  help 
feeling  sorrow  for  one  who  had  thus,  through  his  own 
foUy,  abandoned  every  pleasing  prospect:  for  that  he  was 
attached  to  me  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  neither  could 
I  doubt  the  corruptness  of  his  motives  in  marrying  my 
cousin. 

^'  I  remained  with  Euphemia  till  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhen* 
ry  returned  to  Bauglepore,  and  were  settled  in  their  own 
house. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Jonathan  and  Josiah  took  up  tiieir 
residence  on  the  hills,  and  Lizzy  went  to  keep  their 
house.  Samuel  was  sent  to  Calcutta,  to  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  and  Celia  abode  with  her  sister ;  and  as 
Stephen  and  Lucretia  were  the  only  branches  of  the 
&mily  left  with  their  father,  my  unde  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should  return  to  him,  and  I  thought  it  right  to 
comply. 

"  When  I  returned  to  my  uncle's  house,  I  found  things 
much  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  before.  I  saw  no 
difference  whatever  in  my  uncle:  tiiere  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  like  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  Begum  / 
no  diminution  of  natural  strength  occasioned  by  sorrow 
-  no  fear  of  the  future,  or  regret  for  the  past.    He  wu* 
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iho  sanie  loud,  boisterous,  passionate  charader  as  evei, 
with  certain  short  intervals  of  feeling  and  generosity 
which  seemed  to  declare  what  he  might  have  been  in 
better  society.  I  could  never  find  out  that  he  had  any 
sensibility  of  religion,  for  he  never  spoke  on  the  subject, 
and  of  morahty  his  ideas  were  loose  in  the  extreme ; 
and  although  he  never  expressed  himself  in  a  decidedly 
profligate  manner,  or  argued  in  favour  of  vice  in  the 
abstract,  yet  he  had  such  a  coarseness  of  expression,  and 
confusion  of  ideas  on  all  subjects  of  importance,  that  it 
was  often  very  painful  to  hear  him.  Indeed,  as  time 
advanced,  I  fear  he  became  more  violent  with  his  ser- 
vants, more  inflammable  in  his  temper,  and  less  attentive 
to  truth,  being  led  by  passion  to  assert  any  thing  which 
came  uppermost  against  persons  whom  he  disliked.  He 
was  always,  however,  kind  to  me,  and  lavish  in  the  pro- 
vision he  jnade  for  me ;  for,  although  he  would  some- 
times knolck  down  a  servant  who  had  been  detected  in 
cheating  him  of  a  few  ptoe,  he  was  uncommonly  care- 
less in  more  extensive  money  transactions. 

^  I  remained  with  my  uncle,  after  my  return  to  him 
for  about  fourteen  months ;  and  when  I  had  ceased  to  be 
uneasy  about  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  I  began  to  sink  much  intc 
Indian  apathy  and  indulgence.  Myrdigious  feelings  hac 
been  strengthened  while  I  remained  with  Euphemia,  but 
they  became  very  weak  and  faint  after  I  left  her ;  and 
having  no  oth^  object  or  afliir  on  my  hands  in  which 
my  heart  was  interested,  I  began  to  love  and  study  dress 
and  ornament,  and  to  seek  general  admiration,  which  is 
one  degree  worse  than  that  of  desuing  the  particular  ad- 
miration of  an  individual. 

<'  My  reader  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  know  if  I  ever  saw 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhenry  during  the  period  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  I  did  see  them,  and  saw  them  often.  My  first 
meeting  with  Mr.  Fitzhenry  was  painful  in  the  extreme; 
but  I  was  supported  through  it  by  pride,  and  I  gloried  in 
showing  him  that  I  did  not  care  for  him,  and  in  appear- 
ing totally  regardless  of  him ;  while  at  the  same  moment 
my  heart  was  ready  to  break  to  see  him  united  to  a  wo- 
man whose  cold,  haughty,  and  selfish  manner  must  have 
been  utterly  hateful  to  him. 

''The  indifference  aflfected  by  me  was  returned  by 
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•  him ;  and  we  played  our  parts  so  well,  that  we  proliBbly 
sifter  a  time,  began  to  feel,  in  some  degree,  what  we  at 
first  only  assumed.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  I  never 
w;iS  quite  easy  in.  his  company. 

^' After  his  marriage  with  Julia,  his  appearance  and 
manners  began  rapidly  to  lose  their  polish,  his  language 
becaihe  coarse,  and  his  conversation  less  guarded ;  and 
ftS  Julia  also  became  slovenly  in  her  dress,  and  indegant 
in  her  person,!  began  to  feel  for  her  a  disgust  which  pre- 
cluded all  possible  ideas  of  envy,  although  she  had  won 
trom  me  the  only  man  in  whose  fevour  my  affections 
nad  ever  been  engaged. 

^  It  was  about  twelve  months  aft^  my  return  to  my 
nnde's  house,  when  I  again  saw  Mr.  Milboume,  of  whom 
I  had  heard  no  more  since  the  day  which  had  succeeded 
ilte  ball.  He  came  to  Bauglepore  about  this  time,  with  a 
buperb  suwarree^  and  was  much  talked  o{  for  his  riches 
and  expensive  way  of  living. 

"On  this  occasion  he  renewed  his  addresses,  and  I  was 
b}''  this  time  become  so  much  of  an  Indian  as  to  think  T 
should  enjoy  the  style  and  magnificence  of  the  East.  I 
therefore  accepted  him  without  doing  him  the  justice  of 
appreciating  his  good  qualities,  of  which  he  had  mtfny, 
or  thinking  it  worth  my  while  to  inquire  whether  I  could 
'ike  him  sufficiently  to  insure  him  an  aflRsctionate  wife. 

"As  I  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  so  much  in  many 
parts  of  my  story,  I  shall  say  but  little  on  tiie  season  of 
courtship  previous  to  my  settlement.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  I  married  Mr.  Milboume  without  knowing 
much  about  him,  and  with  no  other  views  ^han  the  en- 
joyment of  splendour  and  independence.  I  was  married 
witl|in  six  weeks  after  I  had  accepted  Mr.  Milbonme's 
offer;  and,  having  taken  an  afiectionate  leave  of  my  un^ 
cle,  and  a  formal  one  of  my  cousins,  proceeded  across  the 
country  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  my  husband's  station, 
which  was  not  very  distant  from  Bau^pore,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  m 
Bengal. 

"Picture  to  yourself  a  range  of  hills,  covered  with  fo- 
rests, inclining  in  a  mighty  sweep  to  the  river  Ganges; 
and  a  noble  puckah  house,  fiat-roofed,  and  encircled  by 
a  colonnade  of  pillars,  standing  on  a  large  and  verdanf 
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lawn,  on  a  gentle  slope  among  these  hills,  yet  so  near, 
the  river  as  to  command  a  long  extent  of  water,  and  the 
view  of  an  ancient  temple  or  pagvda,  built  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  amidst  a  cluster  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
trees.  Such  was  my  husband's  place  of  abode,  and  great 
indeed  was  the  elevation  of  my  mind  when  I  first  beheld 
this  noble  mansion  and  glorious  domain :  for  glorioito  in^ 
deed  it  appeared  to  be,  whether  I  looked  up  to  the  deep 
blue  azure  of  the  sky,  or  the  palm-crowned  summits  of 
the  hills  in  the  back-ground,  or  down  on  the  shadowy 
ravines,  Uie  green  and  spacious  lawns,  or  the  wide  and 
sparkling  bc^om  of  the  iar-famed  Gunga.  I  was  filled 
with  pride,  and  really  began  now  to  expect  that  all  my 
views  of  earthly  happiness  were  beginning  to  be  r^i2^ 
ed ;  for  my  heart  had  been  closed  to  the  expectations  of 
high  conjugal  felicity,  by  the  conduct  of  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  engaged  my  romantic  feelkig[s  of  aflfectiont 
and  now  myunsanctified  desires  shot  forth  in  eager  long- 
ings after  earthly  splendour,  which  I  bdieved  were  about 
to  be  realized. 

"It  was  sunset  when  we  entered  the  gates  of  our  do- 
main, and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased,  when,  led  by  my 
husband  through  several  antechambers,  I  at  length  found 
myself  in  a  wide  hall  encircled  by  pillars  which  looked 
like  marble,  where  a  tabic  of  considerable  length  was  set 
out  with  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  a  rich  assortment  of 
the  finest  cut-glass  and  china.  ^  Your  table,'  I  said,  ^ 
set  out  as  for  a  large  company.'  And  T  was  impressea 
from  the  circumstance  that  I  was  likely  to  have  much 
society  in  this  place. 

"*  We  have  not  one  Eurc^an  lady  here,'  replied  Mr. 
Milboume,  ^buta  good  society  among  the  gentleman; 
and  I  always  have  such  a  dinner  as,  if  the  whole  station 
were  to  join  us,  would  be  quite  sufilcient  And,  indeed, 
there  are  few  days  in  which  I  have  not  several  guests. 
And  more  than  this,^  he  added,  'we  have  multitudes  of 
visits  from  persons  passing  up  and  down  the  river  from 
the  higher  provinces.  Therefore,  my  dear  Olivia,  there 
is  no  danger  of  your  finding  the  place  military.' 

i^  When  people  possess  fine  things,  they  tike  to  have 
them  seen :  and  I  felt  at  that  momnet  no  other  anxiety 
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but  that  we  might  hare  an  abundance  of  visiters  to  wit- 
ness my  magnificence. 

''  Through  the  hall,  Mr.  Milboume  led  me  into  a  beauti- 
ful range  of  apartments,  which  were  appointed  for  my- 
self. Here  I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  half  the 
superb  cabinets  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  which  had 
been  prepared  for  Mr.  MUboume's  wife,  probably  long 
before  he  had  thought  of  me.  But  my  romantic 
feelings  respecting  love  were  over,  and  I  was  not  very 
anxious  to  ascertain  any  further  particulars  respecting 
these  matters.  However,  I  was  pleased  to  see  several  fe- 
male servants  of  a  more  respectable  appearance  than 
those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  at  my  uncle's,  waiting  to 
receive  my  orders.  Among  these  was  an  elderly  woman, 
richly  dressed  in  a  Benmres  silk  petticoat  and  many  sil- 
ver ahd  even  gold  bangles,  who  seemed  to  have  the 
command  of  the  others. 

"  I  had  scarcely  time  to  change  my  dress  before  I  viras 
summoned  to  dinner,  which  was  served  up*  with  e^ry 
circumstance  of  oriental  pomp;  and  I  retired  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour,  to  enjoy  new  dreams  of  an  earthly  paradise, 
gardens  of  roses,  and  years  of  uninterrupted  pleasure. 

"  From  that  period,  for  many  months,  my  life  passed 
on  in  a  way  which  has  left  few  traces  on  my  memory, 
but  whidi  had  a  powerful  effect  on  my  character ;  for  I 
was  gradually  becoming,  during  this  interval,  a  determi- 
nately  selfish,  haughty,  imperious,  and  insolent  fine  lady, 
wholly  devoted  to  self-pleasing,  and  seldom  indulging  a 
warm  or  generous  feeling ;  gradually  sinking  into  th6  lan- 
guor attendant  on  hot  climates,  ana  losing  all  vigour  of 
feeling  with  the  bloom  and  frediness  I  had  brought  from 
England. 

"  My  days  were  spent  with  little  variety.  I  generally 
rose  before  sunrise,  and  took  the  air  on  an  elephant. 
When  I  returned,  I  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept  or  dozed 
till  eight  o'clock.  I  then  arose,  and  was  dressed,  fbr  I 
never  used  the  slightest  exertion  to  dress  myself.  I  then 
erept  languidly  out  of  my  room  to  breakfast,  which  was 
with  us  a  public  meal.  My  husband  was  deeply  engaged 
with  his  kookaJt,  and  I  generally  found  some  one  or  other 
among  the  yomig  civilians  who  frequented  our  table  with 
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wfaom  to  cimverse,aBd  before  whom  to  show  off  my  fine 
lady-airs.  We  generally  contrived  to  wear  away  our 
time  till  near  ten  o'clock  with  these  visiters ;  after  which 
I  returned  to  my  own  apartments,  where  I  found  employ- 
ment in  reading,  for  we  had  all  the  new  publications  of  a 
lighter  kind,  together  with  assortments  of  &shionable  dres- 
ses, twice  every  year  from  England,  and  in  lookmg  over 
and  directing  the  exploits  of  four  dirffeeSy  who  sut  in  a 
verandah  acyoining  my  apartments.  And  thus,  with  the 
help  of  occasional  visiters,  and  the  calls  of  the  m<:*dical 
man  of  the  station,  I  contrived  to  wear  away  Uie  time  iilJ 
tiffing'.  At  tiffing-,  we  had  always  some  individuals  call- 
ing, which  prevented  me  suffering  from  the  extreme  taci- 
tumity  of  Mr.  Milboume;  and  this  meal  being  conclud^ 
a  doze  on  the  sofiei,  and  another  peep  into  some  novel,  car- 
ried me  on  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  the  evening-airing; 
at  which  time  I  again  saw  my  husband,  and  sometimes 
had  the  honour  of  his  company. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life,  (if  such  absurd 
amusements  are  worthy  the  name,)  to  see  the  variety  of 
equipages,  horses,  and  elephants^  which  were  paraded, 
every  evening,  in  the  front  of  our  house ;  among  which 
was  a  handsome  phaeton,  a  ton-jon,  an  elephant  with 
his  superb  howddh,  a  gig  or  buggy  as  we  called  it,  other 
carriages  of  inferior  note,  and  seversd  saddle-horses ;  and 
it  was  not  seldom,  in  the  cold  season,  that,  after  having 
surveyed  all  these,  I  have  dismissed  them  every  one,  and 
preferred  a  walk  in  the  ornamented  pleasure-grounds 
which  surrounded  the  house. 

^^A  splendid  dinner  was  ready  on  our  return  from 
ouiTairing;  and  we  not  unfrequently  concluded- the  day 
by  playing  at  cards.  We  never  supped,  or  went  to  bed 
early. 

"  Thus  passed  day  after  day,  there  being  no  notice  by 
oell  or  book  to  remind  us  of  the  Sabbath ;  so  that,  after 
awhile,  I  almost  forgot  to  remark  its  recurrence,  and,  in 
fact,  became,  after  a  few  months,  not  precisely  a  heathen, 
(because  the  heathen  have  their  forms  and  ordinances, 
however  profligate  and  absurd,)  but  a  creature  without  e 
God,  and  without  a  thought  beyond  the  present  sate  o. 
being. 

"  Thus  passed  the  first  twelve  months  of  my  n^arried 
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irtate;  at  the  end  of  whieh  time,  my  aifectuHis  and  feel* 
ings  were  warmly  and  tenderly  excited  by  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  whom  we  called  Mary  Anne.  She  was  a 
remarkably  pretty  child ;  but,  as  the  surgeon  of  the  station 
chose  to  imagine  I  must  haye  a  very  tender  constitution, 
as  soon  as  she  was  bom  she  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of 
a  dhaye^  whose  infant,  a  fine  little  black  baby,  was  con- 
signed, in  consequence,  to  that  fate  to  which  most  of  the 
foster-brothers  and  sisters  of  the  European  children  in 
India  are  doomed,  viz.  an  early  death  for  want  of  the  mo- 
ther's care. 

"  About'  two  months  after  my  confinement,  it  was 
thought  that  change  of  air  might  be  of  advantage  to  me^ 
and  we  accordingly  embarkS  in  a  superb  pinnace,  on 
the  Ganges,  with  our  child  and  her  nurse,  and  in  a  few 
days,  came  to  anchor  under  the  conka  bank  on  which 
my  uncle's  house  ^tood. 

"  The  old  gentleman  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  he  was 
not  in  a  state  to  regard  my  magnificence,  or  even  to 
notice  my  beautiful  child  in  her  jindeUy  robes  and  superb 
lace  caps :  for  many  family  troubles  were  then  pressing 
upon  him^.and  he  looked  at  least  ten  years  older  than 
when  I  parted  from  him.  I  saw  in  a  moment,  when  he 
entered  the  pinnace,  that  all  was  not  well  with  him; 
but  he  admowledged  only  one  of  his  many  causes  of 
trouble,  and  that  was,  the  illness  of  Gatty,  his  favourite 
child,  whom  he  described  as  in  a  dying  condition  from 
an  inward  complaint  very  common  in  India.  I  after- 
wards, however,  learned  &at  the  state  of  this  child  was 
by  no  means  the  only  occasion  of  the  old  man's  grief. 
Of  aU  his  other  children,  there  was  not  one  who  gave 
him  the  least  satisfaction.  Jonathan,  it  seems,  had  con-* 
nected  himself  so  with  the  natives,  in  his  retired  situation 
among  the  hills,  that  he  was  then  scarcely  fit  for  Euro- 
pean society.  Josiah  was  become  wholly  indolent  and 
worthless;  and  Samuel  had  returned  in  disgrace  from  Cal- 
cutta. Julia  and  Mr,  Fitzhenry  were  supposed  to  be  veiy 
unhappy  in  each  other,  and  it  was  feared  were  on  the 
brink  of  ruin^  Mr.  Fitzhenry  having  lately  been  very  ex- 
travagant. Celia  had  made  a 'very  imprudent  match; 
and  it  had  been  discovered  that'Lizzy  and  Stephen  had 
embez^ed  a  variety  of  their  late  mother's  effects  for  their 
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own  use,  Having  taken  advantage  of  being  left  witli  her 
in  her  last  illness. 

<<  Many  of  these  circumstances  were  told  to  me  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Fairlie,  and  were  spoken  of  with  anguish  by 
Euphemia;  but  my  uncle  neither  at  that  time  nor  after- 
wards ever  alluded  to  them. 

<'  I  was  much  affected  by  hearing  this  account  of  Gatty, 
and,  being  told  that  she  was  with  Euphemia,  I  left  my 
child  with  her  father  and  her  attendant,  and  set  off  with 
my  unde  to  Mr.  Fairlie's,  for  it  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  when  our  pinnace  came  to  anchor. 

<<  It  was  the  cold  season  at  this  time,  and  the  whole 
valley  of  Bauglepore  appeared  green  and  beautiful ;  yet 
I  felt  my  spirits  much  depress^  as  I  descended  into  it 
and  feeling  of  seriousness  possessed  me  as  I  approached 
the  house  where  I  expected  to  see  the  dying  child.  My 
uncle,  however,  uttered  not  one  word  as  we  went  on,^  al- 
though we  were  seated  side  by  side  in  the  Jiowdah  of  his 
elephant. 

'^  When  we  approached  the  house  of  my  cousins,  the 
same  pleasing  ai»i  peaceful  order  prevailed  around  it ; 
there  wefe,  indeed,  some  servants  in  the  verandah,  but 
they  were  sitting  quietly,  all  engaged  in  some  employ- 
ment. Wilhin  we  heard  no  sound ;  and  my  uncle  walk- 
ed forward,  stepping  softly,  and  when  he  met  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  in  the  hall,  he  seemed  unable  to  ask  after  his  child. 
Mr.  Fairlie,  after  acknowledging  my  presence  with  a  be- 
nevolent smile,  spoke  to  the  father's  inquiring  looks,  and 
said,  'She  is  easy,  quite  easy:  and  happy,  very  happy 
She  is  taking  a  little  rest;  after  which,  as  you  are  now 
come,  if  she  is  able,  we  mean  to  have  the  ceremony  per- 
formed.' 

''My  uncle  uttered  a  kind  of  igroan;  which,  however, 
he  strove  to  suppress;  and  I  could  not  help  asking, 
*  What  ceremony.?' 

"'Baptism/  said  Mr.  Fairlie,  in  a  low  voice.  'Your 
shipmate,  Mr  Amot,  is  here,  and  we  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  presence.' 

" '  Mr.  Arnot !'  I  repeated.  *  Mr,  Amot  here  V  And  I 
would  gladly  have  left  the  house,  but  it  was  impossible; 
so  I  foUowed  my  uncle- and  Mr.  Fairlie  into  the  room 
where  poor  Gatty  lay.  It  was  the  apartment  which  I  had 
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formerly  oocupied ;  and  as  I  entered  it^  I  aanr  the  diUd 
Btretched  on  a  sofa,  and  Ehiphemia  -sitting  by  her  with  an 
infant  in  her  lap,  a  daughter,  nearly  of  the  age  of  my 
own.  Od  the  face  ai  (^ty,  death  was  imprinted  wi^ 
an  indelible  expression ;  yet  there  was  a  softness,  a  ten- 
derness, and  a  grace  on  her  oomitenanoe,  witich  seemed 
to  denote  a  holy  principle  formed  within  her,  that  would 
josure  her  triamph  over  the  giave.  At  sight  of  her  fa- 
ther and  me,  she  smiled ;  and  repeating  my  name,  held 
out  her  feverish  hand.  The  poor  father  turned  to  IM^ 
Fairlie,  who  had  given  her  infant  to  its  nursa  and  said^ 
with  a  stifled  groan,  ^I  was  not  prepawd  u>  see  this 
6hanffe.    When  did  it  take  place?' 

"  ^Last  night,'  returned.  Mrs.  Fairlie,  in  a  low  voice; 
<but  flhe  is  See  from  pain  now ;  she  is  easy,  and  very 
happy.' 

"'She  has  no  pain?'  said  the  father;  < so  much  the 
worse :'  and,  unable  to  repress  his  feelings,  he  walked  to 
a  window,  when  his  groans  were  for  a  moment  audible, 
and  then  suddenly  they  appeared  to  be  suppressed. 

'''Are  you  ccnne,  Olivia,  to  see  me  baptized?'  said 
Gatty.  '  This  is  kind ;'  and  turning  to  Euphemia, '  Ptay 
call  Mr.  Arnot  now  papa  is  come.  Don't  let  us  put  it  off 
any  longer.  O,  I  do  so  desire  to  be  baptized,  and  to  be 
made  a  child  of  God.' 

"  'To  receive  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  my  Gatty.' 
said  Euphemia.    'I  do  trust  and  hope  that  you  are  al 
ready  endued  with  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace.' 

"  The  child  took  her  sister's  htmd,  and  kissed  it  with 
her  parched  lips.    '  O,  Euphemia !  Euphemia  1'  she  said, 
^I  sluJi  love  you  when  I  am  in  heaven;  for  you,  you, 
were  the  first  person  who  ever  spoke  to  me  about  my 
Saviour,  or  taught  me  the  evil  of  my  heart' 

"  I  was  speechless  with  amazement  while  all  this  was 
passing,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  same 
child,  who,  two  years  ago,  had  appeared  to  me  so  utterly 
irreclaimable.  I  was  not  only  astonished  at  her  improv- 
ed manner,  and  the  sentiments  vi^hich  she  uttered;  but  at 
the  facility  with  which  she  expressed  Jierself  in  English ; 
and  not  kjiowing  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  sanctifying 
the  heart— illuminating  the  understandings-beautifying 
ihe   coimtenance^and  polishing  the  manners-^I  was 
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wholly  unable  to  account  for  what  I  mw,  and  ready  to 
aoppoae  that  all  this  was  a  dream.  However,  I  had  Uttle 
time  for  reflection,  for  at  that  moment  Mr.  Amot,  my  old 
shipmate,  entered  the  room,  dressed  in  his  gown,  and 
bearing  on  his  countenance  such  an  expression  of  hiAy 
awe  and  tenderness  as  he  approached  the  bed  oi  the 
dying  child,  as,  I  am  well  conrinced,  could  only  have 
been  depicted  on  the  features  of  one  long  raised  above  all 
earthly  considerations.  I  had  the  decency  to  consider 
that  this  was  not  a  moment  ibr  the  public  recognition  of 
my  old  companion ;  I  therefore  endeavoured  rather  to 
dude  his  observation,  and  found  it  no  diffictdt  matter,  as 
his  mind  seemed  so  whdly  engaged  with  what  he  was 
about  to  do. 

^^Euphemia  had  brought  a  silver  basin,  containing 
water,  and  had  placed  it  on  a  tea-poyj  which  she  had 
covered  with  a  white  cloth ;  and  all  in  the  house,  who 
were  called  Christians,  were  presently  gathered  in  the 
apartment:  amonff  whom  I  observed  two  aged  native 
men,  with  white  hair,  and  a  very  wrinkled  native  wo- 
man, who  had  crept  in  at  a  remote  door ;  this  last  held  • 
in  her  arms  my  cousin's  infant  daughter,  who  was  in  a 
deep  sleep. 

"  Euphemia  had  sat  down  near  the  pillow  of  her  sis- 
ter's couch,  and  was  gently  raising  the  head  of  the  dying 
child.  My  uncle  and  Frederick  Fairlie  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  couch ;  I  had  placed  myself  near  the  foot; 
and  the  venerable  minister  had,  approached  the  head 
of  the  bed,  standing  near  the  iedrpoy.  After  a  momoi- 
tary  pause,  he  commenced  the  service  in  a  solemn  man* 
.ner,  choosing  that  baptismal  service  which  is  intended 
for  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  and  are  able  to  answer 
for  themselves ;  but  ^ortening  it  wherever  it  might  be 
conveniently  done  in  favour  of  the  weakness  of  the  dying 
child.  , 

^  I  had  never  felt,  till  that  moment,  any  sense  whet- 
ever  of  the  importance  of  our  baptismal  service :  and  I 
Was  affected  beyond  measure  at  the  clearness  and  deci- 
feion  with  which  tl\e  little  girl  answered  all  the  questions 
proposed  during  the  course  of  the  service,  though  by  no 
means  in  the  words  indicated  by  the  Prayer  book,  and 
bi  something  of  a  Hindoostaunee  accent  and  idiom, 
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which  rendered  her  responses  stQl'^more  aflfeeiing.  My 
uncle  looked  sternly  and  determinately  composed,  with 
his  arms  folded,  during  the  whole  of  the  service,  f  for  I 
ventured  several  times  to  steal  an  anxious  look  at  nisi) 
till  the  minister,  bathing  herfor^ead  with  the  water, 
pronounced  these  words,  '  Gertrude^  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sbn^  and  of  /Ae 
Holy  Ohostp  and  was  proceeding  to  declare  Yter  recep- 
tion into  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  when 
the  unhappy  father  turned  suddenly  round,  quitted  the 
room,  and  his  sobs  were  audible  till  he  had  r«idied  Mr. 
Fairiie's  study,  which  was  at  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
bunffqiow. 

"whether  Mr.  Arnot  was  himself  violently  affected  by 
this  circumstance,  or  whether  he  feared  that  the  strength 
of  the  little  sufferer  might  be  exhausted,  certain  it  was, 
that  he  hastened  to  the  end  of  the  service.  He  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  on  the  newly  baptized  child,  wiui  a 
deep  and  tender  emphasis,  and  l^astened  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  us  with  Gatty ;  who,  drawing  her  sister's  head 
down  to  hers  by  a  motion  of  the  hand,  whispered,  that 
she  wished  to  kiss  the  baby.  Mrs.  Fairlie  wept  at  the 
request,  and  taking  the  sleeping  infant  on  its  fringed 
rosare  from  the  arms  of  the  old  Christian  woman,  she 
Drought  it  to  the  bed. 

"My  own  infant  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one, 
yet  I  could  not  but  feel,  I' did  feel,  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain tender  expression  on  the  countenance  of  this  exqui- 
sitely  lovely  t»be  of  my  cousin's,  which  exceeded  sdl  I 
had  ever  seen  or  conceived  of  infancy. 

"  Gatty  tried  to  raise  herself  to  look  at  the  infant,  and 
I  assisted  her  feeble  endeavours.  '  Farewell,  little  Lucy,' 
said  Gatty.  *  Farewell,  little  baby.  I  once  thought  I 
should  have  lived  to  be  your  nurse,  and  to  have  taught 
you  many  things;  but,  dear  Lucy, we  shall  not  be  parted 
long,  we  shall  meet  again  above^  (ana  she  looked  up)  Mn 
glory,  Lucy,  with  the  Shepherd ;  where  other  lambs  are 
gathered  to  his  fold.  One  more  kiss,  sweet  Lucy,'  (foi 
my  cousin  was  gently  drawing  the  babe  away,)  'on* 
«ore  kiss,  and  then — then  I  shall  be  ready.' 

"  *  Ready  for  what,  my  love?'  said  Euphemia. 

•''To part  with  my  darhng,  returned  Gatty,  'ard  gi 
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to  my  Father's  house.  For  now,'  she  added,  addressiiig 
me,  '  he  has  set  his  signet  upon  me,  and  marked  me  for 
his  own.' 

^  While  I  asked  her  what  signet,  the  baby  was  re- 
moved, and  her  mind  evidently  began  to  wander.  Her 
strength,  as  might  be  expected,  seemed  to  fail,  and  she 
sunk  back  on  her  pillow.  Being  directed  by.Kuphemia, 
I  administered  some  cordial  drops  to  her,  which  were 
provided  on  a  table ;  after  which  she  nearly  closed  her 
eyes,  and  continued  to  speak  in  a  low  and  confused  man* 
ner  for  some  minutes,  saying, '  When  was  it  done  ?  Who 
did  it?  Did  you  do  it,  Oliviar 

"*  Do  what,  my  love?' 

"  <  My  mother,'  she  said,  ^  did  they  baptize  her  ?  Why 
was  she  laid  in  that  horrible  place  .?^ 

'^  I  knew  not  what  to  answer;  and  as  Euphemla  had 
sent  away  her  child  and  was  returned,  I  looked  at  her 
to  dictate  my  reply.  Euphemia  motioned  to  me  to  make 
no  answer,  and  the  poor  young  sufferer  lay  still  a  mi- 
nute, her  eyes  being  closed;  but  again  *  beginning  to 
spc&k,  ^  It  is  a  dark  place,^  she  said,  Hhere  is  no.Ught 
there.  O^  my  mother !'  and  she  sobbed,  and  seemed  so 
agitated  in  her  sleep  or  doze,  that  Euphemia  spoke  to 
her,  and  said,  '  Gatty,  dear  Gatty,  my  beloved^  what  is 
thematter?' 

"  The  child  opened  her  eyes  with  a  distressing  stare ; 
'That  bi^rjring-ground,'  she  said,  *is  so  very,  very  far  off 
It  gets  further  off  every  moment, — :0,  how  very  far !' 

" '  Ghitty,  my  love,'  said  Euphemia, '  you  are  dreaming. 
Awake,  awake,  my  child,'  and  she  raised  her  head  a  lit- 
tle, and  kept  repeating  her  name  for  a  minute. 

"  'Is  it  you,  Euphemia?'  said  the  child.  *Is  it  you, 
my  Euphemia  ?  But  shall  I  never  see  my  mother's  grave 
again?  Am  I  parted  forever,  Euphemia,. from  my  mo- 
ther?' 

"'No  one  has  ever  said  so^  my  child,'  returned  Eu« 
phemia. 

'<  'I  thought  you  said  so ;  and  Olivia  just  now  said  so,' 
she  added.  '  Olivia,  why  did  you  speak  to  me  about  my 
mother  ?» 

"'Come,'  said  Euphemia,  'lay  your  poor  head  on  my 
bosom,  and  I  will  repeat  a  hymn  to  you,  and  vou  shall 
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Afeep;  and  my  lorely  constn  siretehed  herself  on  the 
couch,  and  laid  her  little  sister's  head  on  her  bosom,  and 
gently  soothed  her  till  a  refreshing  sleep  had  overcome 
her,  and  she  was  enabled  to  remove  her  to  her  pillow  and 
leave  her  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  care  of  the  old  Chris- 
tian woman. 

"  We  now  withdrew  from  the  sick  chamber,,  and  I  had 
opportunity  of  giving  free  vent  to  my  tears.  *  O,  Euphe- 
nia,'  I  said,  'what  a  scene  is  this !' 

"  '  It  shows,'  said  she,  *  the  wonderful  power  of  regene- 
rating, grace.  It  shows,  my  dear  Olivia,  that  religion  is 
no  imaginary  thing.  It  also  proves  that  my  unhappy 
brothers  and  sisters  were  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
other  children,  had  they  possessed  only  common  advan- 
tages ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that  these  are  the  reflections 
which  now  so  dreadfully  embitter  the  feelings  of  my  un« 
happy  father.' 

^  We  were  stfll  within  the  range  of  the  ladies'  apart- 
ments, and  we  sat  down  near  an  open  window;  and  on 
this  occasion,  Euphemia,  in  the  iulness  of  her  sad  heart, 
told  me  of  the  many  distressing  and  disgraceful  events 
which  had  taken  place  among  my  cousins  since  she  had 
seen  me.  Of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhenry,  especially,  she 
gave  a  most  affecting  account;  Informing  me^  that 
their  union  had  been  a  truly  wretched  one;  that  Julia 
had  tried  him  greatly  with  the  violence  of  her  temper, 
and  that  he  had  retaliated  by  open  contempt;  that,  al- 
ti^ough  frequently  very  gay,  and  even  noisy  in  company, 
he  was  subject  to  intervals  of  the  most  alarming  de- 
spondency, which  sometimes  continued  for  days  toge- 
ther. She  concluded  by  saying,  'O,  Olivia,  you  had, 
indeed,  an  escape;  when,  in  losing  your  hopes  of  in- 
heriting any  thing  from  your  father,  you  also  lost  that 
tahappy  man.' 

"  *  But  might  he  not,'  I  said,  and  hesitated, 

"  <  Might  he  not  have  been  happier  V  added  she,  taking 
me  up,  '  have  done  better,  had  he  married  the  woman 
he  pretended  to  love,  and  certainly  would  have  chosen  ? 
Ah,  Olivia !  I  have  my  doubts.  Mr.  Fitzhenry  is  an  mSf 
del ;  from  this  springs  his  heaviest  afflictions.  Had  you 
married  him,  would  you  have  endeavoured  to  lead  him 
to  God  1  The  question  Is  easily  answered.    How  have 

IV.  R 
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fou  acted  in  this  respect  towards  the  mUdlsr,  and  fin 
more  amiable  man,  who  is  now  your  husband  ?'. 

'^  I  could  make  no  reply  to  this,  but  being  much  over- 
pome  by  my  feelings,  began  to  renew  my  tears ;  and  no- 
thing more  pa^ied  between  Euphemia  and  myself,  tiH  I 
was  summoned  to  attend  my  uncle,  who  waited  for  me 
on  the  elephant 

"I  took  a  hasty  leave  of  Euphemia,  promising  to  be 
with  her  by  day-dawn;  and  being  led  into  the  verandah 
by  Mr.  Fairlie,  there  met  and  acknowledged  Mr.  Arnot*, 
who  promised  to  call  on  me  ia  a  day  or  two,  and  to  per- 
form the  same  kind  office  for  my  little  daughter  as  he 
had  done  for  poor  Gatty,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  for 
my  cousin's  littfe  Lucy. 

'"  When  mounted  in  the  howdah  by  my  uncle,  I  felt  at  a 
loss  how  to  address  the  old  gentleman ;  not  well  knowing 
whether  he  would  choose  to  make  any  reference  to  what 
had  passed ;  and  I  was  ^d  I  desiirted,  ifor  I  should  pro- 
bably have  displeased  him  if  Ihad  rderred  to  it;  for  it 
^pears  he  wa$  ashamed  of  the  late  exposure  of  his  feel^ 
ings,  and  had  again  assumed  his  usual  ^  manner,«^ving 
me  no  very  agrSahte  specimen  of  it  as  we  returned  to- 
wards the  other  side  of  the  valley. 

*'  During  the  first  part  .of  our  short  ride^  he  was  abusing 
the  ffiohaut,  in  language  the  most  coarse ;  and,  during  the 
latter  half,  he  amused  me  with  some  speculations  he  had 
lately  made  in  indigo,  which  I  should  have  but  litde  un^ 
derstood,  even  had  I  attended  to  them,  which  was  far 
from  l^ing  the  case. 

■  '^The  first  time  I  crossed  this  vale  of  Bauglepore  was 
with  little  Gatty  on  this  very  elephant;  and  when  I  com- 
pared the  moral  state  of  the  child  at  this  time,  with  what 
It  was  then;  and  the  state  of  my  uncle's  family  with  what 
it  then  was ;  when  I  considered  also,  that  I  myself,  in 
point  of  rdigion,  was  so  much  deteriorated  aiM  fallen,  I 
59^as  agitated  with  such  a  variety  of  feelings  as  I  am  un- 
able to  describe.* 

^^  The  sun  had  just  sunk  beneath  the  horizon;  and,  as 
we  were  ascending  towards  mytmcie's  bung-almo,  I  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Milboume  had  erected  a  large  tent  on  the 
lawn,  just  opposite  the  windows  of  the  room  where  I  had 
formerly  sat    Groups  of  servants- were  scattered  in  all 
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iirectioiis.;  Hud  the  verandah^  as  we  apprbaebed,  seeifi^ 
ed  iiiil  of  company. 

.  '^ '  We  shan't  want  visiters  to-night,  it  seems,'  exclaim* 
ed  my  uncle;  adding  some  other  remark,  with  an  oath, 
which  I  did  not  exactly  hear ;  and  as  the  next  minute 
brought  us  to  the  front  of  the  bwnguhw^  I  was  assisted 
from  my  lofty  situation  foy  Mr.  Miibounie,  who  ran  be- 
fore the  rest  of  ^e  party  to  teU  me  that  the  child  wa« 
well,  and  in  the  tent  with  her  nurse.  To  the  tent,  therdbrei 
I  hastened,  and  having  kissed  my  baby,  and  changed  my 
diess,  for  my  toilet  was' all  prepared  as  by  magic,  I  pre^ 
sently  r^tned  to  the  hwngalow^  where  dinner  was  wait^ 
ing.  There  I  found,  among  other  comtMJiy,  Julia  and 
Mr.  Fitzhenry;  my  two  favourites,  Lizzy  and  Ste- 
phen ;  the  two  young  men  from  the  hills ;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  ElHson.  The  table,  as  «sual,  was  groaning  with' 
plate,  china,  and  immense  joints  of  meat ;  and  I  saw  not 
oh  any  one  countenance,  excepting  that  of  my  uncle,  the 
expression  of  the  smallest  ansdety  respecting  Gatty. 

'^When  I  firet  entered  the  hall,  the  blaze  of  lights  and^ 
mnnber  of  Voices  seemed  to  confuse  me;  and  I  scarcely 
knew  whom  I  addressed,  or  whose  inquiries  I  answered. 
Neither  was  I  aware  near  whom  toy  uncle  had  placed' 
me  at  dinner^  till  I  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Fitzhenry  on 
my  left  hand,  and  his  disagreeable  wife  nearly  opposite  to 
me.  I  could  not  well  turn  and  look  at  Mr.  Fitzhenry, 
who- was  so  near  to  me ;  but  I  instantly  discovered  that 
Julia  had  become  lusty,  and  had  entirely  lost  her  ehape, 
and  all  the  delicacy  of  her  ^n,  and  appeared  so  old,  that 
I  could' scarcely  believe  her  to  be  the  same  young  person 
whomi  saw  when!  first  came  to  Bauglepore.  This  mys- 
tery was,  however,  very  soon  explained  to  me,  when  I 
saw  her  swallowing  one  bottle  of  strong  beer  after  an- 
other;  and  observed  a  AooAroA  burdaur  gently  insinuating 
the  silver  mouth-piece  of  a  hookah  under  the  arm  of  his 
mistress'e  chair  between  the  courses.  But  before  I  had 
time  to  make  all  these  (^iservations,  the  lady  addressed 
me  several  times  in  one  of  those  languid  tones  which  are 
adopted  at  times  by  those  persons^  who  know  that  they 
must  not  always  trust  their  natural  voices.  ^I  am  glad 
to  see  you  look  so  well,  Olivia,'  she  said, '  and  I  hope  w( 
ihall  800D  have  the  {Measure  <^  seeing  you«'  All  of  whioft 
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was  very  well;  but  when  she  afterwards  added,  'I  am 
sorry  you  found  poor  Gatty  no  better,'  in  the  same  un- 
meaning and  unvaried  tone,  I  felt  my  indignation  nae. 
and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  saying,  *  I  dia 
expect  to  find  you  with  your  sister,  Mrs.  Fitzhenry ;  but 
[  suppose  you  had  some  other  engagement.' 

^ '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  not  lost  your  fine  fiow  of 
spints,  cousin  Olivia — ^Mrs.  Milboume  I  mean,'  said  Ste- 
phen, whom  I  had  not  before  much  noticed,  as  he  sat 
near  the  bottom  of  the  table ;  adding,  as  he  turned  to  my 
husband, '  Mr.  Milboume,  don't  you  find  that  my  cousin 
has  charming  spirits?  69ie  does  not  appear  to  have  lost 
ihemmihejungleaJ 

"  *  Jungles  P  I  repeated.  *  Why.  you  are  not  comparing 
our  situation  to  yours  among  the  hills,  St^hen  ?  We  are, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  much  out  of  the  world  as  you  sup- 
pose.' 

'^Much  more  discourse  of  this  desultory  kind  took 
place,  during  which,  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Fitzhenry  were 
silent ;  till  at  length  some  one  suggested  another  subject, 
by  asking  how  the  race  had  been  decided.  This  was  a 
race  at  Monghyr,  which  had  excited  considerable  interest 
among  the  neighbouring  gentlemen ;  and  in  reply  to  this 
question  many  remarks  were  maide,  many  technical 
terms  were  used,  with  many  profane  oaths;  and  Mr. 
Fitzhenry,  bursting  forth  with  a  vehemence  which  made 
me  drop  my  knife  and  fork,  and  look  directly  in  his^ace, 
displayed  an  interest  in  the  subject  which  betrayed  him, 
and  evinced  his  increased  profligacy.  He  gave  us  the 
whole  of  the  business  as  it  had  been  arranged,  and  swore 
at  the  successful  bettors;  asserting  there  had  been  foul 
play,  and  that  every  man  was  a  liar  who  should  main- 
tain the  contrary ;  and  that  he  himself  was  at  least  a 
hundred  rupees  out  of  pocket  by  the  roguery  which  had 
been  practised  the  day  before. 

'^My  uncle,  on  his  son-in-law's  representation,  took 
up  the  matter  with  equal  warmth,  and  the  discussion 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  second  course;  the  gentlemen 
in  the  mean  time  inflaming  their  zeal  with  strong  beer 
which  disappeared,  bottle  after  bottle,  with  amazing  ex 
petition. .  The  subject  was  given  up  while  the  servants 
w<>^e  removing  the  table^ck>th;  and  as  soon  as  pesaiblc 
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afterwards,  being  the  burree  beebee  of  the  mght,  I  moved 
for. an  adjournment,  and  took  the  ladies  into  my  tent  to 
see  my  baby. 

"  During  this  violent  discussion,  I  had,  however,  an 
opportunity  of  surveying  the  man  whom  I  had  once  so 
much  preferred,  with  cool  and  unimpassicmed  judgment; 
and  I  wondered  how  he  ever  could  have  been  the  object 
of  my  preference.  But,  surely,  he  was  strangely  altered ; 
and,  like  the  ghost  In  Leonora,  he  seemed  but  the 
ghastly  resemblance  of  his  former  self.  His  features  ap- 
peared larger,  as  the  flesh  had  shrunk  from  them ;  his 
eye?  more  Wild  and  full;  his  dress,  though  still  fashion- 
able, disordered  and  aiUreej  and  1  doubt  not,  if  I  had 
obtained  him  as  the  rose  of  my  choice,  I  should,  indeed, 
have  grasped  a  thorn,  which  would  have  pierced  me  to 
the  quick.  ^ 

"My. sleep  was  by  no  means  easy  during  the  night.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  when  I  withdrew  to  my  tent ;  and,  pre- 
tending fatigue,  I  contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  ladies,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  bungalow.  But  although  I  went 
to  bed,  the  agitation  of  my  mind  prevented  me  from 
sleeping;  and  when  Mr.  Milboume  came,  about  mid- 
night, he  did  not  diminish  my  uneasiness  by  informing 
me  that  the  party  were  not  yet  dispersed,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  were  occupied  in  iday.  'And  my  uncle?'  I 
said. 

'^ '  Your  uncle  I  left  at  his  hookah  and  his  brandy  and 
water — him,  and  that  odious  woman,  his  daughter,  oc- 
cupied in  the  same  way.' 

'^  ^  Odious  woman !'  i  repeated ;  for  Mr.  Milboume  Was 
not  accustomed  to  use  such  expressions. 

"  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  odious  woman  1  with  her  shawls, 
and  her  hookah^  and  her  taunting  and  reproachful  man- 
ner!' 

"  *  And  poor  Gatty,'  I  said,  *  is  she  quite  forgotten  V 

« '  TTie  best  thing  you  can  wish  for  Gatty,*  he  replied, 
4f  there  is  any  go(S  in  her,  is,  that  she  may  die,  and  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  whole  family ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  your  charming  cousin  Euphemia,  they  8^e  alto- 
gether a  despicable  set.' 

"  As  I  before  said,  I  slept  but  little ;  and  by  day-da wa    • 
I  rose,  and  went  in  my  palanguin  to  Mr.  Fairlie's. 

R2 
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^  Early  as  it  was,  I  found  my  tinders  elephant  in  the 
compcmnd;  and  I  argued  the  worst  from  the  silence  of 
the  servants.  The  doors  of  the  bungalow  were  open :  1 
walked  in :  there  was  a  deep  silence ;  and  I  saw  no  one 
till  I  entered  the  room  where  I  had  seen  Gatty  the  day 
before.  I  had  arrived  at  the  moment  in  which  all  the 
anxious  friends  of  the  beloved  child  were  waiting  her 
last  sigh ;  and  such  a  scene  it  was  as  I  never  can  forget 
Eiiphemia  was  sitting  by  her  pillow,  holding  a  smelling- 
bottle  in  her  hand,  her  tears  dropping  fast  from  her  eyes; 
the  Christian  native  female  was  kneeling  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed ;  Frederick  Fairlie  stood  with  his  arms  folded, 
tendemesis  seeming  to  struggle  on  his  fine  features  with 
manly  firmness.  Near  him  was  my  uncle,  who  had 
been  up  all  night ;  his  gray  hairs  were  disordered,  his 
wrinkles  deepened,  his  iron  features  being,  as  it  were, 
broken  up,  resembling  a  mighty  rock  blasted  with  the 
fire  of  heaven;  his  eyes  were,  however,  fixed  on  his  child, 
and  he  seemed  to  await  the  last  expected  sigh  or  strug- 
gle, as  the  commencement  of  heavy  affliction  and  pro- 
tracted sorrow.  The  child  herself  lay  stretched  upon 
her  back  without  motion,  and  apparently  without  breath ; 
yet  it  was  thought  she  was  not  dead,  and  another  gasp, 
another  dying  groan,  was  expected,  and  expected  with 
dread.  No  one  addressed  me  as  I  entered,  though  all 
saw  me,  and  I  joined  the  expecting  group  without  daring 
to  hazard  a  question.  Another  and  another  moment 
passed :  at  length  a  slight,  a  very  slight,  convulsion  agi- 
tated the  marble  features  of  the  child ;  her  mouth  opeh^, 
she  uttered  a  plaintive  and  indistinct  ory,  gently  sighed, 
and  escaped  for  ever  from  all  earthly  troubles. 

^  It  was  now  evident  to  bH  that  she  was  no  more.  My 
uncle  pressed  his  lips  on  hers,  uttered  a  groan,  infinitely 
more  bitter  than  that  by  which  the  happy  little  Gatty 
had  resigned  her  redeemed  soul,  arid  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  followed  by^Mr.  Fairlie;  while  I  led  the  weeping 
Euphemia  into  another  apartment,  though  riot  till  she 
had  repeatedly  kissed  the  cold  remains  of  the  child  of  her 
tenderest  affections. 

"  I  spent  several  sad  hours  with  Eiiphemia  during  that 
ri3oming,  but  saw  no  more  of  my  uncle,  who  did  not  nj- 
tum  till  near  the  hour  appointed  for  the  poor  child^ 
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in  a  manner  truly  shocking  to  our  fiuropeaa  feelinga. 

"  When  I  returned  to  our  teiit,.  I  found  Mr..  MilbQuniA 
prepared  to  attend  the  cer^nony ;  .and  when  he  had  left 
me,  I  spent  ^e  Interval  4>f  his-iJMence  in  tears, 

''  Mr.  Milboume  did  not  retam.  till  e^fht  o!ck)ck ;  aii4 
then  advised  me,  as  I  was  tolerably,  calm,  to  jouk  my  un? 
cle's  family  at  «uppbr.  ^  The  old  gestlennm  is  composed,' 
he  said,  'and  was  so  during  the  whole  of  the  sad  .ceren 
mony  5  and  the  longer  you  delay  aedng  hiin,:  the  more 
ajffecting  will  the  interview  foe  to  both.' 

^'Tiiere  was  mueh  reason  in  this;  I  therefore  ao? 
^uiesced,  though  feeling  inexpressibly  lowland  accoooH 
panied  Mr.  Milboume  to  thesujip^-table  in  the  bimgalpfW* 

'^  I  had  prepared  myself  to  expect  a  bnrst  of  feeung  oxt 
the  part  of  my  uncle  when  be  first  saw  mey  but  I  waf 
mtstalcen  in  this  expectation.  He  wan  atting  m  his  usual 
place,  at  the  head  «f  the  table,  when  1  came  in,  and  only 
bowed,  or  rather  slightly  nodded,  without  taking  the  end 
of  his  hookah  from  his  mouth.  I  did  not,  however,  like 
his  appearance;  th^e  was^  depth  of  sorrow  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  spoke  more  of  despair  than  of  tender 
grief;  he  looked  at  least  tw^ity  yaar^older  than  when  I 
fitst  knew  him ;  and  there  was  a  heaviness  in  his  eyes^ 
which  itiade  me  almost  fear,  that  he  had  either  drank  or 
smoked  some  stupifying  drug,  to  deaden  his  feelings. 
Lizzy  and  Stephen  were  the  only  persons  of  the  family 
who  were  present,  besides  my  uncle.  They  were  all,  as  well 
as  myself  and  Mr.  Milbourne,  in  mourning;  and  the  black, 
if  possible,  made  Lizzy's  sallow  face  and  negro  features 
more  ugly  than  ever.  I  also  recognised  thai  in  the  faces 
of  this  brother  and  sister  which  made  me  regard  them 
with  increased  aversion :  this  was  an  expression  of  sati»^ 
faction,  endeavoured  to  be  ocmcealed  by  a  sanctified  or 
hypocritical  air  of  sorrow. 

"  Such  was  the  party  assembled  round  that  table,  where 
once  I  had  seen  a  large,  a  gay,  and  numerous  assembly 
of  sons  and  daughters ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
appear  more  than  composed;  cheerful  I  could  nof  be,  nei 
ther  did  I  venture  to  speak. 

"While  we  went  through  the  form  of  supping,  Mr. 
Milboume  exerted  himself  in  a  manner  which  made  me 
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idmire  his  kindness:  thongh  a  man  of  very  few  woid% 
he  kept  up  a  tolerably  animated,  though  serious  conver- 
sation with  Stephen,  and  tried  to  bring  forward  those 
topics  which  generally  possessed  the  most  interest  with 
my  unde.  Tlie  old  goitleman,  in  conBe(n]ence,  spoke 
once  or  twice ;  bot  not  one  word  was  said  which  bore 
reference  to  the  events  of  the  day, 

''At  length  the  table  was  uncovered,  and  my  uncle  be- 
ing supplied  with  brandy  and  water,  we  wer^  beginning 
to  talk  oundves  into  somewhat  greater  tranquillity,  when 
suddenly  we  saw  torches  on  Uie  lawn,  and  heajrd  the 
trunpling  of  a  horse.  In  a  minute  these  were  arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  a  moment  afterwards,  Mr. 
Fltzbttnry,  in  the  same  dress  in  which  he  attend^  the 
fimeral,  entered  the  halL  Never  shall  I  forget  his  appear- 
ance, nor  the  shastly  deadly  paleness  of  bis  face ;  he 
scarcely  noticed  any  of  us  who  sat  round  the  table,  but 
addressing  my  undo,  begged  a  moment's  conversation 
with  him. 

''  <  Wbat !  to-night  r  replied  my  unde  fretfully. 

'^ '  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  '  my  business  will  admit 
of  no  delay.  I  must  speak  with  you,  and  alone  j  time 
pressps.  It  must  be  now.* 

^  My  unde  rose,  and  walked  with  him  into  his  study, 
which  was  a  small  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  and 
having  two  doors  opening  into  it,  as  well  as  four  others, 
two  of  which  opened  to  the  cmter  tier andahy  and  two  into 
the  interior  of  the  house.  All  of  those  doors  were,  how- 
ever, fastened,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  inner 
ones ;  nevertheless,  as  their  panels  were  aU  made  to  open 
and  shut  like  Venetian  blinds,  it  was  very  ea^  to  hear 
without  what  was  said  within  by  any  person  speaking 
tolerably  loud. 

'^  Nothing  was  said  by  us  who  were  left  in  the  hall  tiU 
we  heard  the  door  of  the  study  shut  after  my  uncle  and 
his  hopeful  son-in-law,  though  our  eyes,  no  doubt,  ex- 
pressed many  things.  At  length,  Stephen  broke  the 
silence,  exclaiming,  though  in  a  voice  which  he  con- 
trived should  not  be  heard  within, '  That  fellow  has  been 
at  some  of  his  pranks  again,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive.' 

"'What  pranks?' said  I. 

''  'Swindling  of  some  sort,'  returned  Stephen,  careless 
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tf,  and  wholly  forgetting  the  character  of  the  mourner 
which  he  had  assumed  during  the  former  part  of  ^e 
evening.  '  If  that  fellow  dies  a  natural  death,  my  name  is 
not  Stephen.' 

" '  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  Mr.  Milboume. 

(c '  Why,  I  mean  that  he  will  be  hanged  before  he  is 
many  years  older;  and  ought  to  have  been  hanged 
months  ago,  if  he  had  his  due.' 

^''Explain  yourself,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Milboume:  'I  can- 
not understand  what  3nou  mean.  I  always  supposed.  Fits- 
heniy  to  be  a  gentleman.' 

" '  A  gentleman  H  replied  Stephen ;  *a  pretty  sort  of  a 
gentleman;  there  are  many  such  gentlemen  hanged  in 
England  I  take  it  every  year,  and  no  great  matter  either ; 
but  I  wish  some  one  had  tucked  him  up  before  he  had 
made  acquaintance  with  this  house,  and  won  our  young 
ladies'  hearts  with  his  milk-and-water  face.' 

^  No  one,  I  believe,  saw  the  impertinent  look  which 
Stephen  gave  me  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  take  the  insult  to  myself;  and,  in- 
deed, I  had  not  muc|;L  time  to  think  of  myself,  for  I  was 
really  anxious  to  know  what  charges  Stephen  had  to 
bring  against  this  unhappy  man,  and  to  hearken  to  the 
answers  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Milboume's  inquiries, 
who  asked  him  on  what  grounds  he  supposed  his  brother- 
iurlaw  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  gentleman. 

^' '  On  what  grounds  ?'  returned  Stephen.  ^  In  the  first 
place,  beeause  he  never  pays  his  debts; — in  the  second,  be- 
cause he  will  get  money  on  any  pretence  from  every  one 
he  knows ; — and  in  the  third  place,  because  he  makes  the 
worst  use  of  whatever  sums  he  can  obtain :  and  if,'  added 
he,  'he  were  content  ^vith  robbing  all  those  fools  who 
choose  to  trust  him,  well  and  good ;  but  he  is  suspected 
of  having  embezzled  some  public  money  with  which  he 
has  been  entrusted:  and  I  dare  venture  to  swear  that  this 
is  the  business  which  has  brought  him  here  to-night,  and 
that  he  is  in  danger,  at  this  moment,  of  being  brought  to 
public  shame.' 

'^ '  O,  Stephen !'  I  exclaimed,  observing  his  light  and 
triumphant  manner, '  and  is  there  no  hope  of  saving  thi^ 
unhappy  man  V 

"^A  look  of  cool  and  &miliar  insolence  was  all  that  I 
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got  in  reply  from  Stephen,  who,  addressing  Mr.  Mil- 
bourne,  said,  ^  It's  wonderful  to  me  that  Fitzhenry  has 
never  applied  to  you  for  money,  knowing,  as  he  does, 
the  interest  he  has  in  your  family.' 

'^  Mr.  Miibourne  changed  colour  as  Stephen  spoke,  and 
was  preparing  an  answer,  I  know  not  to  what  effect,  , 
when  the  other  interrupted  him  with  a  shrill  whistle; 
and,  as  if  electrified  with  some  new  idea,  exclaimed,  *^By 
Jupiter,  that's  rare !    And  how  much  did  be  come  over  * 
you  for  Miibourne  V 

" '  What  do  you  mean,  Stephen?'  I  said,  being  wholly 
out  of  patience  with  him. 

.  " '  Why,  don't  yon  apprehend  the  thing,  cousin  Oli^ai' 
he  answCTed.  *  Where's  your  wit  now  f  or  perhaps  you 
don't  choose  to  understand.  Can't  you  see  that  your  hus- 
band has  been  bit?  If  Fitzhenry  has  not  obtained  a  good 
round  sum  from  Miibourne,  I  am  not  sitting  hece,  and 
my  name  is  not  Stephen.' 

"  *  I  have  never  acknowledged  tiny  such  thing,'  said 
Mr.  Miibourne. 

" '  I  don't  say  you  hate,'  returned  Stephen,  *  neither 
need  you ;  but  I  shotOd  like  to'  know  to  what  extent  you 
came  down  with  the  7%Kpee9;  for  as  sure  as  I  am  here, 
you  will  never  see  one  of  them  again  as  long  as  jrou  live.' 

"  *  I  shall  haive  all  I  exped  to  receive,'  returned  Bfr. 
Miibourne,  calmly; ' and,  dierefore,  my  good  fellow,  you 
tnay  make  yourself  easy  on  that  head.' 
-  "*Easy!'  repeated  Stephen,  *I  am  not  uneasy  about 
any  thing  of  the  sort ;  if  you  choose  to  throw  your  mo- 
ney to  the  dogs,  it 's  lio  business  of  mine.  But  hark ! 
how  low  they  speak  there  within!  they  are  h'atcbing  no 
good,  I  am  sure.  But  I  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it ;'  and 
getting  up  quietly,  he  stole  softly  out  into  the  verandaJiy 
leaving  us  to  look  at  each  other,  for  we  could  none  of  us 
Venture  to  utter  what  was  in  our  minds. 

''A  few  minutes  had  passed  in  silence,  when  he  came 
back  again,  stepping  softly,  and  dntwing  close  to  the  ta- 
ble. *  They  are  at  it,  quiet  as  they  are ;  they  are  fairly 
in  for  it  The  old  man,  however,  is  as  steady  as  Jan^ara 
rock,  and  the  other  as  mad  as  a  wild  boar ;  thou^  he 
mutters  so  confoundedly,  he'll  burst  out  by  and  by.  But 
,'11  wafifer  my  fsth^  against  him;  hell  not  come  over 
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tdm.  The  <dd  lad  can  be  as  steady  as^as,  no  tnattSf 
what,'  he  added,  looking^  at  me,  ^  I  won't  say  bad  words 
ibefore  ladies ;  but  if  Fitzhenry  squeezes  one  rupee  out 
of  him,  I  don't  stand  here/ 

'^I  was  agitated  all  this  time  with  rage  against  Stephen, 
and  should  probaUy  have  broken  out,  hi^  he  not,  after 
tiavmg  given  us  this  renewed  specimen  o(  his  brutality^ 
crept  out  again  to  his  place  of  observation  in  the  veran- 
dah. My  anger,  however,  which,  was  on  the  point  of 
bursting  on  Stephen,  now  broke  out  on  Lizzy,  and  I  re^ 
marked  that  I  wondered  how  she .  could  sit  quietly,  and 
h'ear  her  brother  speak  so  unfeelingly  of  her  sister's  hut- 
band^  and  so  disrespectfiilly  of  her  father. 

^  It  was  ofte  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  young  woomii, 
that  she  never,  on  any  occasion,  indulged  any  expressioii 
af  irritated  feeling  in  the  presence  of  her  equals.  How 
she  acted  with  her  Inferiors  I  never  asked,  but  with  me 
she  ever  preserved  a  cd^  unmpved  manner,  which  oe^ 
casioned  me  to  detest  her.  more  than  •!  should  otherwise 
have  done ;  for  I  had  no  degree  of.  charity  towards  hei^ 
and,  kideed,  never  wished  to  have  any. 

In  answer  to  my  accusation,  ^e  replied  in  her  usual 
indifferent  manner,  that  she  had  no  influence  Dvar  her 
brother,  and  that  he  must  do  what  he  pleased.  I  pix^- 
bly  might  have  added  more^  had  not  the  voices  in  the 
jaezt  room  suddenly  become  louder^  Stephen  at  the  same 
thne  reappearing.  <  'Ti&  as  I  thought,  Milboume,'  said 
the  young  man,  'His  about ihe  government-money ;  and 
if  Fitzhenry  cant  raise  the  sum,  be  will  be  dished,  and 
that  in  a  few  hours.  But  the  old  boy  is  firm;  he  stands 
his  ground  to  a  miracle.' 

v"The  contention  withbi  now  became  fiercer,  and  I 
heard  my  uncle  say,*' I  am  not  to  be  frightened,  Sir^  and 
I  begged  Mr.  Milboume  to  interfere. 

^^Put  your  pistols  down,  Sir,'  said  my  uncle;  dop't 
play  off  these  things  on  me.' 

'^Mr..  Fitzhenry 's  voice  was  heard  in  reply,  but  he 
spoke  thickly,  and  we  could  not  distinguish  what  he  said. 
My  uncle  'answered  again,  i&d  then  both  spoke  together; 
and  there  was  a  sound  as  of  a  scufile.  Mr.  Milboume  and 
Stephen  ran  to  the  door  which  was  used  as  a  commu^r 
nication  to  this  room,  and  T,  in  my  agitation,  followed, 
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ne  door  was  fastened  within ;  and^  as  they  were  trying 
to  burst  it  open,  we  heard  the  repbrt  of  a  pistol,  followed 
by  .*»  heavy  groan  and  the  sound  of  some  great  weight 
falling  on  the  floor :  at  the  same  moment  the  door  gave 
way,  and,  by  the  Ught  of  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  I  saw 
my  uncle  standing  upright,  but  of  a  ghastly  palenesa^ 
and  the  unfortunate  Fitzhenry  strugghng  on  the  floor. 

*•  Never  never  shall  I  forget  that  awful  moment,  nor 
that  inundation  of  thought,  which  bore  me,  in  an  instant, 
trough  every  scene  in  which  I  had,  during  my  early  re- 
iridence  in  India,  been  in  the  company  of  the  miserable 
man  whose  dying  struggles  I  then  beheld. 

"  Years  have  passed  since  thai)  but  they  have  only  left 
ftinter  impressions  on  my  mind  than  that  one  terrific 
moment. 

''  Mi,  Milboume  and  Stephen  rushed  into  the  room  the 
moment  the  door  gave  way,  and  I  was  fdlowuig  them, 
when  I  felt  myself  seized  by  some  one,  and  turning,  half 
feinting,  hi^ftanlic,  to  ascertain  by  whom  I  was  taus 
held,  I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  Frederick  FaiiiieL 
who  forced  me  from  the  scene  of  lunrror,  and  deliverea 
me  to  my  own  servants,  who  bearing  me  to  my  tent,  I 
was  so  happy  as  to  lose  .all  recollection,  for  a  time,  in  a 
longfeinting-fit 

*^  It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Mr.  Milboume  came 
to  me.  I  asked  him  no  questions,  and  there  was  no  need, 
finr  I  knew  that  he  would  have  told  me  had  poor  Mr.  Fitz« 
henry  still  lived ;  he  would  have  had  pleasure  in  so  do- 
ing; but  he  had  no  communication  of  this  kind  to  make; 
and  when  he  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  for 
us  to  return  home,  I  fully  understood  that  the  event,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Fitaienry,  was  fatal.    . 

^  Sueh  is  the  expedition  with  which  things  of  this  kind 
are  managed  in  India,  that  we  were  in  our  pinnace,  and 
h^d  already  lost  sjffht  of  the  conka  rock,  on  whidi  my 
ancle's  house  stooS,  before  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing; and  having  moved  to  that  distance  which  whddly 
changed  the  scene,  halted  for  the  dsy,  at  the  foot  of  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  on  tne  summit  of  which  was  a  large 
Brahminee  fig-tree,  and  an  old  pagoda,  in  order  to  give 
the  remainder  of  our  servants,  whom  we  had-left  behind 
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B8  to  bring  away  our  baggage  waA  to  preoare  pTOTittOB, 
sufficient  time  to  join  us; 

''  Never  shall  I  forget  that  long  sad  day  which  we  spent 
•—never  fihall  I  forget  my  bitter  reflections  at  that  pe- 
riod. How  did  my>^thoughts  attach  themselves  to  what 
I  fancied  was  passing  at  Banglepl>re!  and  when  Mr. 
Milboume,  towards  evenmg,  dipped  away,  and  was  ab- 
sent for  a  few  hours,  I  too  well  Imew  the  reason  of  this 
absence,  and  my  imagination  fidthfully  presented  the 
whole  scene  of  the  funeral  of  the  unhappy  self-destroyer. 

^'  Thus  ended  this  miserable  visit  to  Bauglepore ;  and 
thud  closed  the  life  of  the  unhappy  man  to  whom  I  had 
once  so  fondly  attached  myself.  Here,  indeed,  were 
many  thom£^  but  the  roses,  where  were  they  ?  Yet  there 
were  mercies  for  me  hid  beneath  these  frowning  provi- 
dences. I,  however,  realized  them  not  at  that  time;  I 
saw  oniy  the  horrors  Which  surrounded  me ;  and,  refu- 
sing to  draw  the  moral  from  these  events,  I  sunk  into  a 
state  of  deep  dejection,  from  which  I  did  not  recover  for 
many  months. 

*^  I  asked  no  questions  respecting  what  had  passed, 
during  the  day,  at  Bauglepore,  wh^  Mr.  I^boume  re- 
turned ;  nor,  indeed,  did  I  ever  ask  where,  and  in  what 
way,  poor  Fitzhenry  had  been  buried,  or  what  impres- 
sion his  death  had  made. 

'^  Our  progress  to  our  station  was  slow,  and  I  received 
every  indulgence  from  Mr.  Milboume,  who  certainly 
rendered  himself  every  day  more  worUiy  of  my  affec- 
tion, though  I  did  not  yield  him  the  return  he  deserved. 

"  I  took  little  delight  in  the  splendours  of  my  situation 
when  I  arrived  again  at  my  own  house ;  and,  as  I  before 
said,  remained  in  a  very  low  and  distressing  state  for 
some  months;  during  whioh  period,  I  had,  at  times, 
strong  impressions  of  the  importance  of  religion,  though 
I  did  not  disclose  the  fact  even  to  m^  husband..  At  t|ie 
end  of  about  ten  months  after  my  return  from  my  miser- 
able visit  to  Bauglepore,  1  was  considerably  relieved  in 
my  spirits,  and  an  entire  new  turn  given  to  my  thoughts, 
by  the  birth  of  a  son.  Ah !  my  little  Henry !  my  dear 
boy!  how  does  memory  cling  to  thee,  my  child,  my 
V>vely  one !  But  I  will  not  anticipate  the  sad  end  of  mv 
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Iwby.    Thy  litde  tate,  8ad  at  least  to  thy  oiother,  thoiigk 

joyful  to  thee,  must  in  its  course  too  soon  be  told. 

'<  O,  what  a  ferment  did  I  excite  on  the  joyful  occasion 
of  the  birth  of  my  son!  to  what  expense  did  I  go  for  lace^ 
and  corals,  and  rows  of  pearls,  to  put  round  his  neckl 
with  what  a  number  of  attendants  did  I  provide  him  I 
My  melancholy  thoughts  were  now  all  fled,  or  if  they 
sometimes  returned  for  a  moment,  the  anules  of  my  boy 
presently  banished  them.    With  my  gaiety  of  hearty  I 
again  assumed  my  supercilious  airs  and  love  of  pomp; 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that,  having  some  very  valua- 
ble seeds  and  plants  sent  me  from  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  I  was  determined  to  possess  a  real,  not  a 
figurative,  garden  of  perfiimes ;  and  aecordingly  caused 
a  finely  situated  piece  of  ground,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
at  no  great  distance  from  our  house,  to  be  encompassed 
with  a  square  pudeah  wall,  in  which  I  assembled  all  that 
I  could  command  of  the  rare  and  exquisite  in  the  vegeta* 
ble  kmgdom.    The  necessity  of  having  ^  wall  round  my 
garden  as  a  defence  from  wild  animals,  and  the  still  mpre 
misehievous'  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  bazar^ 
somewhat,  indeed,  trouUed  nie,  because  it  compelled  me 
to  ezdude  from  my  garden  a  view  of  the  fine  forest  and 
mountain  scenery  which  the  situation  afibrded.    It  was, 
however,  some  consolation  to  find  that,  when  the  wall 
tras  built,  some  of  the  higher  points  of  the  hills  were  still 
vnible  above  it,  richly  decorated  with  their  thickets  of 
IcUamer,  their  fan-^like^  palms,  their  widenspreading  fig- 
trees,  the  tamarind,  the  pepuly  and  cotton  trees,  with  a 
thousand  others  of  which  I  never  even  took  the  trouble 
to  learn  the  names.    To  hide  the  wall,  and  decorate  the 
fore-ground,  was,  therefore,  all  I  had  to  do ;  and  this  was 
soon  accomplished  by  the^neans  of  the  mag-noliOj  the 
loquot,  the  campion,  with  its  silver  bells,  ana  a  variety 
of  those  innumerable  beautiful  jdants  with  which  the 
tropical  regions  so*>generally  abound.    It  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  procure  water  for  my  garden  from  a  neighbour- 
ing stream  on  the  Jiills,  and  from  several  wells  which  we 
caused  to  be  dug;  and  when  the  whole  ground  was  laid 
out  by  my  directions,. and  all  the  beautiful  flowers  were 
arranged  in  their  due  order,  the  whole  was  completed  by 
a  small  pavilion,  or  dome,  which  was  erected  in  the.cen 
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ere  of  the  squase;  and  which,  bem%  open  od  all  sidei^ 
0(»iitnanded  a  view  of  the  garden  in  eveary  dh^ction. ' 

"  During  one  cold  season  I  toc^k  great  pleasure  in  my 
garden,  frequently  vimting  it,  and  enjoying  the  fragrance 
of  the  flow0rsj  and  the  presence  of  my  children ;  and 
if  there  was  nothing  parti<^larly  praiseworthy  in  this 
amusement,  it  was  at- least  by  no.  means  a  blameabte 
one ;  excepting  that  the  effect  was  not  what  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  for  instead  of  these  beauties  filling  me  with 
gratitude  to  God,  they  served  rather  to  date  me  more 
and  more,  and  to  remove  me  further  from  him.  , 

"ProsjHBnty  was  not  good  for  me;  and  it  was  ne 
cessary,  in  order  to  my  salvation,  that  I  should  find 
thorns  among  my  roses,  or  that  1  should  be  appointed  to 
suffer  temporary  afilictimis,  that  I  might  be  delivered  from 
greater  evils.  But  my  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to 
know  something  of^  what  was  passing  at  Bauglepore  all 
this  time. 

''I  had  frequent  letters  from  Euphemia,  all  of  which 
were  of  a  melancholy  cast.  Her  father  she  described  as 
bding  nmch  in  the  state  in  which  I  had  seen'him  during 
the  first  day  of  my  visit  at  Bauglepore,  though  he  seldom 
referred  to  any  afilictive  circumstances.  Julia,  she  in* 
formed  me,  had  put  on  mourning  for  her  husband,  but 
had  shown  few  other  tokens  of  sorrow ;  she  had  returned 
to  her  ^fa^s  imqiediately  on  her  becoming  a  widow ; 
but,  soon  afterwards  going  dowh  to  Calcutta^  had  there 
married  an  dd  surgeon,  who  had  nothing  whatever  to 
recommend  him  but  his  rupeesy  and  she  was  living  with 
him  in  considerable  s^le  near,  the  Lai  bdzar.  Of  her 
borothers,  Euphonia  said  little  ki  any  of  her  letters.  Ce* 
lia  she  mentioned  as  living  in  some  of  the  wild  regions 
near  the  Sunderbunds,  having  a  rapidly  inereasing 
femily,  and  a  husband  who,  depending  only  on  some  in- 
digo plantations,  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  worfh 
money,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  in  possession  of  a  single 
vice,  Lbasy  and  Lucretia,  she  observed,  were  still  at 
nome ;  but  as  she  never  said  more  than  this  respecting 
them,  I  supposed  that  she  lud  nothing  very  agreeable  to 
make  known. 

^  Itespectiog  her  own  family,  she  spoke  of  her  little 
Lucy  as  being  a  very  delicate  child}  that  liihe  trembled 
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for  her  life;  and  expressed  her  regret,  though  with.:»ab* 
mission  to  the  Divine  will,  that  it  was  not  practicable  for 
them  to  remove  from  a  country  which  had  been  so  &tal 
to  her  children.  Upon  the  whole,  Euphemia's  letters 
w^re  of  an  extremely  melancholy  kind ;  though  there 
was  an  air  of  piety  diffused  over  these  short  epistles 
which  diminished  their  gloom,  and,  even  to  my  unsancti- 
fi^  imagination,  seemed  to  suggest,  that  all  would  work 
together  for  good  in  the  end  for  the  humble  and  patient 
writer  of  them. 

"  It  w^  soon  after  receiving  one  of  these  letters  from 
Euphemia,  that  new  fuel  was  added  to  my  vanity,  by  a 
circumstance  which  I  would  now  mention,  and  which 
is  only  worthy  of  notice  from  the  effect  it  had  on  my 
mind.  A  king's  regiment  was,  we  heard,  passing  up  the 
river  in  boats  to  the  higher  provinces;  the  colonel  of  this 
regiment  had  formerly  been  known  to  Mr.  Milboume, 
and  my  husband,  on  this  t)ccasion,  resolved  to  entertain 
the  officers  and  ladies,  for  two  or  three  days,  if  he  could 
persuade  them  to  remain  so  long  in  our  neighbourhood. 
We  accordingly  sent  down  an  invitation  to  meet  them  by 
the  way;  and  our  invitation  being ticcepted,  and  the  whok 
fleet  coming  to  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  our 
house  stood,  we  spent  three  of  the  gayest  and  most  dissi- 
pated days  I  had  ever  experienced.  We  gave  three  public 
breakfasts,  three  dinners,  and  three  bsdls,  not  allowing  our 
entertainments  of  any  kind  to  be  abridged  by  the  Sunday 
which  intervened  between  our  first  and  last  day ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  period  I,  for  once,  was  reedly  glad  of  a  cessation 
of  display,  gaiety,  and  compliments,  llie  flatteries,  how- 
ever, which  I  received  at  this  time,  not  only  iifom  our 
male  visiters,  but  from  the  officers'  ladies  who  were  of 
our  party,  quite  completed  my  own  good  opinion  of  my- 
self, and  of  the  various  elegances  and  distinctions  of  my 
situation;  and,  from  that  time,  if  possible,  I  became 
more  determinately  vain  than  ever. 

"  When  my  beloved  boy  was  about  a  year  old,  I  had  a 
daughter,  whom  I  called  Lucy ;  and,  as  soon  afterwards 
as  possible,  another  daughter,  to  whom  we  gave  the  name 
of  Amelia. 

^  I  never  was  so  unfeeling  and  hardened  as  not  to 
love  my  children,  although  they  were  all  nursed  by  black 
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women ;  but  there  was,  I  fear,  much  of  pride  tind  vanity 
mingled  with  my  more  tender  feelings,  and  I  was}  more 
anxious  respecting  their  external  appearance  than  the 
qualities  of  their  minds,  or  their  spiritual  welfare. 

'^  And  now  I  am  come  to  that  crisis  in  which  my  earth- 
1}*^  paradise  was  at  its  highest  bloom,  and  shed  its  sweetest 
fragrance.  I  had  yet  to  learn  the  perishable  nature  of  all 
enjoyments  which  depend  on  the  creature;  and  I  was 
soon  to  be  made  to  feel  those  thorns  which  so  frequently 
lie  concealed  beneath  the  sweetest  flowers.  Yet  a  little 
while,  however,  the  storm  was  withheld,  and  I  was  suf- 
fered to  live  even  without  apprehension. 

^  My  Amelia  was  only  a  few  months  old  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Fairlie,  informing  me  of  thedealh 
of  his  little  ^ucy ;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  I  had  an- 
other communication  from  the  same  quarter,  informing 
me  that  Euphemia  had  another  daughter,  that  it  was  a 
fine  child,  and  that  the  poor  mother  received  this  gift 
from  Heaven  as  a  token  of  comfort.  A  third  letter,  which 
arrived  the  next  day  from  the  same  quarter,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Fairlie,  however,  surprised  and  alarmed 
me ;  and  I  opened  it  with  the  expectation  of  bad  news ; 
but  I  found,  with  pleasure,  that  it  contained  very  desirable 
information. 

'^  Mr.  Fairlie,  it  seems,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  had 
become  the  possessor  of  a  handsome  property,  and  re- 
solved to  return  immediately  to  Europe,  with  his  wife  and 
child.  This  letter  also  informed  me,  that  Euphemia  in- 
tended to  visit  me,  with  her  baby,  before  she  left  India ; 
and  it  contained  a  kind  ofier  from  this  excellent  woman, 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  one  or  all  of  my  children,  to 
convey  them  to  England. 

"  Mr.  Milbourne  would  gladly  have  accepted  this  offer 
for  Mary  Anne  and  Henry,  but  I  would  not  hear  of  it ; 
while  I  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
«eeiug  Euphemia  before  her  departure.- 

"  Euphemia  and  Mr.  Fairlie,  with  their  baby,  accord- 
ingly came  to  us,  and  showed  us  much  affe<ition:«but 
whether  I  was  changed,  or  Euphemia,  or  both  of  us, 
whether  my  high  and  self-satisfied  condition  of  mind 
might  be  particularly  ill  suited  to  her  feelings,  which 
were  considerably  depressed ;  or  whether  she  was  become 
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more  heavmily  minded  and  I  mach  oKvetiiie  reveneUiui 
formerly,  I  know  not :  but  certain  it  was,  that  we  never 
seem^  less  congenial  to  each  other ;  ^and  though  I  was 
somewhat  affected  when  she  left  us,  yet  I  was  not  sorry 
to  get  rid  of  her. 

'^  J  can,  howevar,  never  forget  that  I  had  the  cruelty 
at  that  time^  notwithstanding  her  recent  loss,  to  bring  my 
children  often  before  her ;  and  to  speak  with  pride  in  hei 
presence  of  their  healthy  state,  their  beauty,  and  the  de* 
Ught  I  had  in  seeing  them  all  before  me.  There  was  no 
tenderness  in  this  display;  it  was  pride,  and  only  pride, 
which  led  me  to  make  it.  Euphemia,  however,  at  length 
left  me,  aad  I  saw  her  no  more  in  India. 

"  A  few  months  after  her  departure,  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Amot,  who  was  going  up  the  country,  called  upon  us, 
and  staid  a  few  days.  We  todc  this  oocasion  to  have 
our  four  children  baptized ;  and  the  good  man  gave  them 
his  benediction.  On  the  day  which  succeed^  that  of 
the  baptism,  I  took  occasion  to  show  Mr.  Amot  my  gar* 
den ;  and  while  we  were  walking  among  its  agreeable 
shades,!  had  aconversation  with  him  which  I  never  shall 
forget 

"  As  my  story  has  run  to  a  considerable  length,  I  shall 
not  now  repeat  this  conversation ;  but  shall  only  observe, 
that  he  gave  ipe  many  earnest  cautions  against  resting  in 
earthly  happiness;  intimating  that  prosperity  was  not 
unfrequently  productive  of  moral  evil,  and  that  under 
misfortunes  real  good  was  ofteu  communicated.  Neither 
did  this  good  man  fail  to  point  out  to  me,  that  sin  was  the 
only  evil  from  which  we  oujght  to  pray  to  be  delivered ; 
*  because,'  observed  this  Christian  teacher,  ^  he  that  is  de- 
livered from  the  punishment  of  sin  by  faith  in  Christ, 
and  from  the  power  of  sin  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  as  sure  of  true  happiness  as  he  is  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  body.' 

"  I  heard  and  remembered  all  that  Mr.  Arnot  said  to 
me  at  that  time ;  but  as  his  reasoning  made  me  uneasy,  I 
did  what  I  could  to  forget  it,  and  succeeded  but  too  weU 
for  a  time.  I  was  scarcely  less  pleased  at  being  relieved 
from  Mr.  Arnot's  company  than  I  had  been  by  the  de- 
parture of  Euphemia;  and  was  returning  to  my  own 
mode  of  self-pleasing  when  these  excellent  persons  were 
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gooe ;  but,  suddenly  I  wa^alarmed  by  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  languor  in  my  little  son,  who,  after  a  very  short 
but  severe  iUness,  expired  in  my  arms,  being  litUe  more 
than  two  years  and  a  half  old. 

^  I  was,  at  Urst,  almost  frantic  at  the  loss  of  this  child. 
I  could  scarcdy  believe  that  my  darling  son  was  no  more : 
I  oouid  hardly  be  indaced  to  part  with  his  cold  remains; 
and,  indeed,  I  actually  refused  so  to  do,  till  my  kind  hus- 
band consented  that  me  pavilion  in  the  garden  of  roses 
should  be  his  tomb. 

"It*was  very  hot  weather,  the  most  sultry  season  I 
ever  remember  in  India,  when  my  darling  died :  and 
soon  after  his  death  Mary  Anne  was  taken  ill  in  the 
same  way ;  and,  although  she  recovered,  the  complaint 
left  her  in  such  a  state  of  languor,  that  the  medical  man 
feared  she  would  never  be  well  in  India ;  and  he  there* 
fore  urged  us  to  send  her  home  the  next  cold  season.  It 
was  now  vahi  to  wish  that  we  had  taken  Euphemia's  offei; 
or  tof  ancy  that  our  lovely  Henry  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
saved,  had  he  been  sent  stme  months  before  from  India. 

^*  We  now  heard  of  a  lady  who  was  going  to  Europe, 
to  whom  we  intrusted  our  child  to  avoid  the  dreadful  al^ 
temative  of  her  death.  She^Booid  only,  however,  under« 
take  to  see  her  safely  lodged  with  her  Mends  in  England; 
and  as  I  had  no  other  choice,  I  wa&^glad  to  have  such  a 
person  as  Euphemia  with  wbomiskel  jnight  be  placed  at 
her  journey's  end.  >  -  • 

*^It  was  a  severe  trial  to  me;  to  part  with  my  little 
Mary  Anne,  who  was  still  an:  infont:  but  heavier  trials 
awaited  me.  During  the  next  eighteen  months,  we  lost 
our  two  younger  daughters  by  feters;  and  thus,  within 
six  years^  I  h«d  become  the  moth^  of  four  children  and 
lOBt  them  all^lost  to  all  intents  and  purposes^  as  far  as  I 
was^  concerned  at  that  time ;  for  ha&  the  globe  was  be^ 
tween  me  and. my  only  surviving  child,  and  a  gulf,  imr 
passaUe  to  an  mfidel  mother,  (such  as  I  then  was,)  ex- 
isted between  me  and  the  little  redeemed  ones  1  had 
once  called  my  own. 

^  When  my  last  baby,  my  lovehj^  and  beloved  Amelia, 
died,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  thehouse  in  which  I  dwelt  had 
been  cleared,  as  to  all  I  loved  and  cherished,  as  with  the 
besom  of  destmetioD.  ,  ' 
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'^  There  was  now  no  longer  any  sound  of  infant  merri- 
ment within  our  halls — no  tender  voices  calling  mamma 
—no  little  baby  to  look  at  when  I  retired  to  rest  and 
awoke  in  the  morning — no,  all,  all  was  still!  all  gloomy 
in  the  children's  rooms !  the  pavilion  in  my  garden  of 
roses  had  supplied  the  burying.place  of  our  three  chil- 
dren, and  the  remembrance  of  them  was  piercing  to  my 
heart 

"  My  reader  will  pot  wonder  to  hear  that  those  dread- 
ful gloomy  feelings  which  had  seized  me  after  the  awful 
death  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  again  took  possession  of  me  after 
my  house  had*  become  thus  desolate.  My  grief,  which 
had  at  first  been  violent,  presently  changed  into  a  kind 
of  sullen  resentment  and  rebellion  against  the  divine 
will ;  in  which  state  I  rejected  every  suggestion  of  com- 
fort from  religion,  and  every  attempt  which  my  husband 
made  to  console  me;  though,  after  a  time^  I  returned  to 
my  usual  mode  of  spending  my  time,  saw  company  as 
usual,  devoted  much  time  to  dress,  and  grew  fond  of 
cards,  as  the  means  of  passing  ci  weary  hour. 

'^My  lovely  Amelia  had  l^n  dead  several  months; 
when,  one  morning  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  my  good 
old  friend  Mr.  Arnot,  who  was  going  down^  to  the  presi- 
dency by  water,  unexpectedly  walkra  into  the  house.  I 
was  much  affected  at  the  si  ^ht  of  him,  remembering  how 
proudly  I  had  paraded  my  babes  before  him,  and  how  I 
had  despised  the  providence  of  Grod.  The  good  man, 
however,  felt  with  me,  and  for  me ;  and  his  silent  yet 
deep  commiseration  was  a  solace  to  my  heart. 

^*  Being  earnestly  pressed  by  Mr.  Milboume  and  me,  he 
promised  to  give  us  all  the  time  he  could  spare;  and  ac- 
tually remained  with  us  more  than  a  week.  During  that 
period  he  used  every  m^bis  in  his  power  to  bring  me 
into  a  right  state  of  mind ;  but  though  I  heard  ana  re- 
membered all  he  said,  at  least  the  tendency  of  it,  pride 
and  rebellion,  rebellion  against  the  Most  High,  prevented 
me  from  profiting,  at  that  time,  by  his  pious  instmction. 
Mr.  Milboume,  however,  considered  attentively  every 
word  that  he  said';  tlwugh  I  did  not,  at  that  period,' know 
what  effect  this  suitable  discourse  produced  on  his  mind. 

^  In  the  evening  before  this  good  man's  departure,  I 
took  him  to  the  tomb  of  my  children,  Mr.  Milboume  ac 
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eompanyiiig  us;  and  there  I  broke  forth  m  such  v^e*. 
ment  expressions  of  unsanctified  gtief^as  profattblyshow* 
ed  but  too  well  how  unavaHing  all  his  Is^urs  with  me 
had  hitherto  been.  He  allowed  me,  however,  to  eidxaust 
this  paroxysm  of  sorrow;  and  then  taking  his  text,  as  it 
were,  from  the  marble  sarcophagi,  beneaUi  the  dome  near  ' 
which  we  were  standing,  he  gave  such  a  description  of 
the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  e^rts  (if 
such  a  term  may  be  allowed  me)  of  the  Almighty  to  ae- 
liver  his  people  from  all  evil,  as  might  have  softened  the 
most  obdurate,  though  it  failed  in  softening  my  heart, 
which  was  haider  than  stone. 

"  The  delivery  of  souls  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Sa 
tan,  consistent  with  justice,  was,  he  said,  the  object  of  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High ;  and  in  as  much  as  man,  in 
adult  age,  too  often  resists  the  divine  will,  the  security  of 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  millions,  and  tens  of 
millions,  of  the  human  race,  is  eflfected  by  the  death  of 
infants,  who,  departing  this  life  without  actual  sin,  are 
made  acceptable  unto  God  by  an  interest  in  Christ,  and 
are  thus  made  heirs  of  gloi^  after  a  short  and  peaceful 
course,  being  regenerated  and  sanctified  in  their  feelings 
and  affections ;  and  thus,  without  the  experience  of  the 
bitterness  of  sin,  being  admitted  into  glory. 

'^  From  hence  he  drew  this  result,  that  parents,  though 
bereaved,  ought  not  to  mourn  as  tboise  without  hope :  and 
he  was  proceeding  to  add  more  on  this  subject,  when 
overcome  with  passion,  which  struggled  violently  against 
conviction,  I  stepped  from  the  dome,  and  walked  to  some 
little  distance,  where,  sitting  down  on  a  garden-chair 
whi^h  offered  itself,  I  wept  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
length,  looking  towards  the  dome,  I  saw  the  two  gentle* 
men  still  there ;  my  husband  leaning,  in  a  deeply  thought- 
ful attitude,  on  his  son's  tomb,  and  Mr.  Amot  addressing 
himVith  great  earnestness.  This  conversation  lasted  til^ 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  suddenly  coming  on,  the  twilight 
being  short  in  the  tropical  countries,  we  were  compelled 
to  return  to  the  house. 

"  The  next  day  the  excellent  Mr.  Amot  left  us ;  but  not 
till  he  had  effected  one  point  with  my  husband  against 
mv  mclinatibns.  This  concerned  our  little  Mary  Anne, 
whom  I  intended  to  place  in  a  very  fashionaole  boarding 
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■ebool  in  London;  but  Mr.  AnM  li^d  int^est  sufficient 
to  persuade  her  father  to  insist  upon  .her  being  left  with 
Euphemia,  of  whom,  it  seemsk  he  had  the  highest  opiniop 
which  one  human  being  could  possibly  have  of  another. 

^\  From  the  departure  of  Mr.  Amot  for  as  much  as 
twdve  years,  I  can  scarcely  say  that  iher^  was  a  single 
event  of  my  Ufe  worth  recording.  I  never  had  another 
child ;  and  as  I  had  resisted  religious  convictions  previous 
to  the  visit  of  the  good  man,  and  during  its  continyance^ 
it  seems  that  the  Almighty  afterwards  left  me  to  myself 
and  thus  permitted  me.  to  prove  my  own  schemes  of  hap- 
piness for  many  years. 

^  Having  ncHhing  to  Call  me  out  during  this  period,  I 
became  occeaslvely  self*indulgent 

'^  My  reader  will  not,  I  hope,  throw  my  narrative  dqwii 
with  disgust,  if  I  speali:  the  truth,  and  confess,  that  though 
I  did  not  actually  get  intoxicated,  yet^  that  every  day^  I 
took  a  quantity  of  strong  beer  -and  claret  5  so  that,  in  a 
short  time,  my  persond  appearance  was  much  more 
portly. 

"After  awhile,  falling  into  the  society  of  one  or  two 
country4)om  ladies,  I  was  tempted  to  try  Hie  hookfihj 
and  very  soon  used  it,  without  any  hesitation,  before  the 
largest  company.  Dress  and  ornament  noiv  began  to 
be  more  my  ddight  than  evar;  and  I  was  much  gratified 
in  receiving  shawls,  and  other  presepts,  fron^  the  natives 
who  had  business  with  my  husband,  although  there  was 
somQ^deduction  from  this  gratification  by  finding  itneoes^ 
aaiy  to  conceal  these  presents  from  Mr.  Milbourne. 

"In  the  mean  time,  as  I  contracted  increasingly  these 
habits,  I  became  more  and  more  alienated  from  my 
ttusband.  Mr.  Milbourne  was  always  a  reserved  character, 
and  a  man  of  few  words;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  began 
to  think  and  act  more  as  a  Christiap,  he  became  more  re^ 
served,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  ^laving  no^ 
one  who  could  sympathize  with  him. 

"  No  person  who  lives  in  Europe  c^  have  an  idea  of 
the  solitary  and  isolated  feelings  of  Europeans  in  some 
situations  in  India.  It  is  astonishing  how  heavily  time 
often  passes  in  these  places,  and  what  a  sameness  and 
dulness  it  leaves  on  the  mind.  Here  are  no  impressions 
arising  from  revolving  jnopths  and  seasons  as  in  high^ 
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ftttttudes;  BO  periods  ininhiph  the  trees  lose  an.  tbek 
leaves ;  when  the  days  become  short,  the  windows  are 
closed,  and  the  Measures  of  Ihe  family  circle  are  realized 
round  the  cheerful  lire ;  no  seasons  in  which  the  heart  is 
cheered  by  the  revival  of  natane,  and  the  renewed  bloom 
of  fields  and  gardens  ;-^but  every  thing  in  these  warmer 
regions  wears  an  unchanging  aspect,  and  even  public 
news  is  old  and  stale  before  k  reaches  the  ear.  There  is 
BO  enjoyment  of  rural  walks  and  rural  scenery,  or  even 
of  public  pleasures^  or  the  stir  of  town  life ;  no  sound  of 
bells  to  mark  the  Sabbath;  and  even  every  book  must  be 
&r-fetehed  and  dearly  purchased. 

^ "  It  requires  the  energy  of  a  nofole.mind,  indeed,  to  rcr 
tain  an  active  spirit  in  regions  so- depressive  both  to  the 
bodily  and  intellectual  powers ;  and,  perhaps^  without  re- 
ligion, there  are  very  few  instances  in  which  India  has 
Qot  utterly  destroyed  all  vigour  of  mind  in  persons  who 
have  long  resided  in  its  most  retired  situatioxis. 

*'  But  I  am  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  those  years  in 
which  I  was  so  completely  sunk,  so  ^tirely  degraded 
by  sin,  that  I  was  insensible  to  all  spiritual  matters,  and 
as  utterly  devoid  of  all  power  of  raising  myself  from  this 
deep  of  death,  as  he  who  lies  under  the  influence  of  an 
apoplexy  to  rise  and  exert  himselfl 

'^  T^is  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  dangerous  state  into 
which  I  had  ever  fallen;  wd  had  I  been  left  in  this  state 
to  my  dying  hour,  I  had  assuredly  .perished  without  the 
smallest  hope. 

'' Twelve  long  and  dreary  years  had  passed  since  the 
loss  of  my  Amelia ;  And  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
turn of  my  Mary  Antae  to  India,  wh^re  I  expected  and 
hoped  that  she  would  form  an  advantageous  union,  (for 
[  had  been  informed  that  she  Was  a  remarkably  hand* 
some  giri,)  when  Mr.Milboume,  whose  constitution  had 
sustained  the  climate  afanost  to  a  miracle,  suddaoly  be- 
gan to  sink  I  and  our  medical  man  expres^  a  wish  thai 
it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  return  to  Europe. 

"I  was  much  startled  at  this  suggestion;  and  when 
Mr.  Milboume  replied,  that  he  certainly  could  return  ^ 
Bngland,  though  not  to  lire  in  the  style  he  did  where 
he  was,  I  declared,  with  vehemence,  that  I  trusted  it 
might  not  be  necessary,  for  my  habits  were  such,  that } 
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ahould  find  it  extremely  painfiil  to  abandon  my  mode 
of  life.  / 

"This  hint  was  sufficient  for  my  excellent  husband, 
and  from  that  time,  the  expediency  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land on  his  account  was  never  once  hinted  at. 

"When  the  cold  weather  returned,  after  Mr.  Mil- 
bourne's  first  failure  of  health,  he  revived  very  much ; 
though-  in  the  next  hot  season  he  had  a  decided  and  very 
alarming  attack  of  the  liver  complaint,  which  was  repeat- 
ed afterwards.  The  medical  man  then  took  occasion  to 
say,  that  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  think  of  Europe :  but 
I  chose  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  admonition,  my  head 
being  filled  with  the  prospect  of  settling  my  daughtler. 

"Mary  Anne  was  four  years  old  when  she  quitted 
India,  and  fourteen  years  had  passed  since  she  left  us ;  I 
therefore  became  very  solicitous  that  she  should  now  re- 
turn ;  and,  after  Mr.  Milboume's  third  attack,  I  eagerly 
entreated  him  to  give  directions  immediately  for  Mary 
Anne's  being  sent  to  us. 

"He  looked  at  me  with  astonishment  ^WhatP  he 
said, '  in  my  state  of  ^ealth !  and  when  this  country  has 
been  the  grave  of  three  of  our  children !  No,'  he  added, 
'no,  Olivia,  you  shall  find  me  determined  in  this  matter. 
Mary  Anne  shall  remain  where  she  is ;  and  you  may 
choose  whether  you  will  return  to  England  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  your  child,  or  remain  here  in  perpetual  banish- 
ment   I  am  willing  to  abide  by  your  decision.' 

"I  was  astonish^  to  find  so  much  determination  in 
my  husband;  and  the  more  so  when  I  discovered  that 
neither  tears,  reproaches,  nor  hysterics  had  any  effect 
However  I  was  so  violently  affected,  that  I  took  to  my 
bed,  and  remained  there  and  in  my  chamber  for  flome 
days. 

"  Mr.  Milboume's  resolution  was  not,  however,  to  be 
shaken,  and  we  remained  on  very  distant  terms  till  a 
letter  arrived  from  Europe,  the  contents  of  whicb  almost 
drove  me  beside  myself. 

"  This  letter  was  from  Mr.  Frederick  Fairlie ;  and  its 
purport  was  to  inform  us,  that  he  and  his  wife  had  ob- 
served a  growing  attachment  between  their  eldest  s^on 
([for  they  had  been  blessed  with  another  son  and  daughter 
in  England)  and  Mary  Anne ;  and  that,  while  a  wa'ting  our 
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opinion  on  the  subject,  they  were  luilng  all  proper  inean« 

of  keeping  the  young  people  separate. 

"  This^  letter  was  addressed  to  my  husband ;  who,  hav- 
ing read  it,  put  it  into  my-  hfuid.  I  was  ready  to  flame 
out  with  indignation  while  I  read  the  letter ;  and  as  I 
gave  it  back  to  Mr.  Milbourne,  I  said^  with  suppressed 
indignation, '  Well,  Sir,  what  is  your  0{)mion  ?  Mary  Anne 
might  have  been  on  her  way  by  this  time,  had  you  cho- 
sen to  listen  to  my  advice.' 

'^  ^  And  what  should  we  have  gained  by  that  ?' 

» I  Why,  we  should  have  saved  our  daughter  from  a 
connexion  with  a  poor  curate,  (for.  the  young  man  was 
in  orders,)  and  we  should  have  bafSed  the  mean  plots 
of  the  Fairlies.' 

^  ^  There  is  no  plot  in  the  business,'  replied  Mr.  Mil- 
bourne,  coolly.  ^The  young  man,  from  all  accounts, 
is  elegant  in  his  person,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a 
Christian ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  things  should  take 
their  course.  If  the  young  people  like  each  other,  why 
should  they  be  parted  ?  I  will  not  be  the  instrument  of 
making  my  only  child  miserable:  our  departed  chUdren 
are,  we  know,  happy,  Olivia.  Do  not  let  us  make  our 
Mary  Anne  regret  that  she  was  not  taken  from  under 
our  induence  at  the  time  her  brother  and  sisters  were.' 
So  saying  he  left  me.  • 

^  I  know  not  what  answer  he  sent  to  Mr.  Fairlie's  let- 
ter, for  I  never  asked  him. '  I  had  determined  to  write 
myself,  and  had  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  but  be- 
fore they  were  brought  me, I  was  seized  with  a  giddiness 
of  the  head— the  room  whirled  round  with  me—^the  blood 
rushed  to  my  forehead — my  limbs- became  cold — a  burn- 
ing heat  followed-— and  such  a  fever  ensued,  as  was  suf- 
ficient to  have  destroyed  the  strongest  frame.  But  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  bring  me  through  it ;  thoueh, 
when  it  left  me,  I  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  exhauch 
tion  that  I  could  not  move  a  limb.  I  was  unable  to  speak, 
and  my  memory  was  totally  gone.  Every  attempt  which 
was  made  to  strengthen  me  In  this  situation  brought  on 
fever  again.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  keep  me  ex- 
ceedin^y  low  for  a  very  long  time ;  and  when  I  was  a  lit* 
tie  recovered  from  this  extreme  weakness,  disease  attack- 
ed me  in  other  forms,  esMciaUy  in  violent  headacbs,  and 
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excruciating  pains  in  d\f&irent  parts  of  my  frame,  of 
which  I  cannot  now  think  without  shnddering. 

"Durfng  the  former  period  of  my  iUness  I  had  been 
unable  to  reflect,  and  thus  was  spared  some  of  the  hor- 
rors which  I  afterwards  experienced :  bat  never  shall  i 
forget  my  feelings  when  I  was  again  enabled  to  nse  my 
reflecting  powers. 

"It  was  excessive  pain,  which  I  endured  ^ne  night 
without  intermission,  that  first  led  me  to  serious  thoughta 
I  had  had  no  person  with  me  but  an  ayah,  and  I  had 
been  tossing  on  my  bed  through  some  weary  hours, 
thinking,  if  pain,  for  a  few  hours,  was  so  intolerable,  hou 
oouM  it  be  borne  through  all  eternity?  (for  who  can 
dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ?)  when,  naving  an  in- 
terval of  ease  at  day-dawn,  I  slept  a  short  time;  and  when 
I  awoke,  saw  Mr.  Milbourne  standing  by  my  bed,  and 
looking  anxiously  on  me. 

"*  You  have  had  a  bad  night,  Olivia,'  he  said.  'I  am 
truly  sorrj'  for  it.    Can  I  do  anything  for  vou  T 

^'His  kind  manner  aflected  me;  and,  bursting  into 
tears,  I  told  him  what  my  reflections  had  been  during  the 
night. 

"'  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  have  these  thoughts,  my 
Olivia,' he  replied,  *and  I  hope  that  these  reflections  may 
benefit  you.'  He  then  spoke  in  such  a  manner  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  that  t  was  perfectly  astonished,  and 
said,  *  Is  it  from  yon  I  hear  these  things  ?  How  long 
have  subjects  of  this  nature  occupied  your  mind  ?' 

**'Ever  since  Host  my  children,  and  knew  your  old 
friend  Mr.  A  mot,'  he  replied. 

"  *  And  yet  you  have  never  spoken  to  me  npon  these 
matters,'  I  answered. 

"*  It  is  my  shame  knd  grief  that  I  have  not,'  he  re- 
plied. *  But  I  am  naturally,  and  in  this  respect  I  have 
l)een  sinfully,  reserved ;  and  you,  my  wife,  never  encou- 
raged me.    But  I  do  not  blame  you,  I  blame  myself 

"  I  was  much  afl^ted  by  this  confession,  of  Mr.  MU- 
bourne's;  it  seemed  to  strike  conviction  to  my  soul.  I 
then  recollected  a  thousand  instances  in  which,  since  the 
death  of  our  children,  he  had  evidenced  a  truly  Christian 
spirit;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  how  much  greater  his 
progress  in  all  that  is  excellent  might  have  been,  had  he 
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pqseesfled  such  a  wife  as  Euphemia.  But  whatever  my 
feelings  and  sentiments  were,  I  had  little  time  given  me 
for  the  expression  of  them ;  for  1  was  immediately  seized 
with  fresh  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  these  wete  so  frequent 
that  I,  at  length,  became  exhausted,  and,  for  awhile,  Wai 
like  a  person  deranged.  But  thou^  unable,  in  general, 
to  exptees  m3n3elf  with  any  coherency,  my  mind  wais 
perpetually  and  painftilly  busy;  full  of  horrible  imageis 
of  death  and  judgment ;  with  such  convictions  of  sin  as  I 
never  bef<n«  experienced.  At  length,  however,  my  diSr 
order  had  spent  its  fury,  and  I  was  enabled  to  lie  quietiy 
on  my'bed,  and  enjoysomething  like  test. 

"I  then  happily  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  Christian 
friend.  Mr.  Milboome  having  once  openedhis  mind  to 
me  on  the  siibject  of  religion,  Was  no  longel*  reserved. 
Ms  soon  as  he  judged  that  I  Was  able  to  hear  him  r^d, 
he  brought  his  bible,  and  read  to  me  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
I  could  bear  it ;  and  the  comments  he  made  were  such  as 
could  only  be  made  by  a  Christian. 

**When  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  strong  conviction  of 
sin,  he  expressed  himself  pleased,  and  told  me  that  it 
VfnB  needful  that  we  should  abhor  self  hefore  we  could 
vsdue  the  Saviour:  and  thus^  step  by  step,  he  led  me  on 
till  he  had  opened  lo  me  many  of  the  sweetest  consola- 
tions of  our  holy  religion. 

'^Once  I  said  to  )5m,  ^I  alrooei  Wish  that  I  could  lie 
here  till  my  dying  day;  for  here  have  I  enjoyed  your 
Christian  friendship  and  ytmr  confidence;  here  I  have 
'  karned  to  Idve  my  husband,  and  by  his  means  I  have 
been  brought  to  know  my  God.  But  I  dread  the  tempta- 
tions which  have  hifiierto  en^ared  me.  I  fear  that  I 
may  be  led  to  love  pomp  and  splendour  agtiin,  and  to 
fall,  through  the  force  of  example,  into  former  practices.? 

"*Let  us  go  then,  Olivia;  let  us  go  from  this  place,' 
he  an^er^.  *Let  us  return  to  England,  and  see  our 
child  again.  Let  us  seek  for  the  society  of  holy  per- 
sons, and  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  God  in 
retired  arid  humble  life.    What  says  my  Olivia  7' 

"He  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  looked  anxiously  in 
my  face ;  and  J  was  not  then  in  a  situation  to  withstand 
his  wishes ;  f<»  my  heart,  as  I  trust,  being  changed,  I  no 
longer  clung  to  the  vanities  of  lifa 
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<<  It  was  during  this  oontenation  that  he  infonned  mv 
he  supposed  our  daughter  was  married,  and  that  she  was 
to  live  near  her  mother-in-law.  This  was  an  afiecting 
piece  of  information,  but  it  made  me  the  more  wiUing  to 
return  to  Europe. 

'<  And  now,  had  not  my  history  proceeded  to  such  a 
length,  I  eould  say  much  of  the  closing  scenes  in  my  In- 
dian life.  However,  I  must  refrain,  and  shall  merely  add, 
that,  previous  to  the  next  cold  season,  we  sold  our  house, 
pensioned  off  our  old  servants,  sdd  our  furniture,  and 
embarked  in  a  pinnace  for  Calcutta. 

'*  My  garden  of  roses,  where  was  the  tomb  of  my  chil- 
dren, was  the  last  spot  which  I  vi«ted  before  I  quitted 
that  pl%ce  which  had  been  my  home  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  I  moistened  the  marble  tomb  with  many 
tears,  and  left  the  remains  of  my  children  in  the  cheering  ^ 
hope  of  a  reunion  with  them  'm  immortal  glory. 

"  My  hookah,  my  strong  beer,  and  my  claret,  had  long 
been  laid  aside;  and,  wi&  my  husband's  approbation,  I 
had  sold  all  those  shawls  which  I  had  not  obtained  hon- 
ourably ;  and  as  I  could  not  restore  the  money  to  those 
who  had  presented  them  to  me,  I  devoted  it  to  a  charity 
for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  Thus,  by  the  divine  mercy, 
being  disencumbered  from  some  of  my  worst  habits,  and 
all  my  ill-gotten  goods,  I  commence  my  long  voyage 
with  a  heart  tolerably  composed.  We  had  proposed 
to  have  seen  my  uncle  at  Bauglepore;  but  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  at  Calcutta,  I  was  not  sorry  to  be 
spared  a  visit  to  a  place  which  I  could  not  think  of 
without  horror. 

''The  first  person  we  saw,  on  aniving  at  Calcutta,  was 
Mr.  Amot ;  who,  being  apprize  of  our  visit,  was  waiting 
for  us  at  the  gJumt, 

''  He  insisted  tha.t  we  should  make  his  house  our  own 
while  we  remained  in  Calcutta,  and  to  his  house  we  ao- 
oordingly  went ;  and  it  was  there  that  .we  collected  all 
our  provisions  for  the  voyage. 

''  I  was  then  in  a  state  to  enjoy  his  society  and  appre- 
ciate his  conversation,  and  that  of  the  exr&%nt  persons 
who  frequented  his  house;  and  iinder  hi4  xooC  1  and  my 
husband  met  with  the  strongest  c^n^mation  oi  the  im 
portance  of  religion. 
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My  uncle,  it  seems,  was  gone  down  towards  FuItaK 
with  an  old  friend  who  was  going  to  China,  when  we 
first  arrived  in  Calcutta ;  but  as  soon  as  he  returned,  Mr. 
Arnot  brought  him  to  his  house,  and  insisted  on  his  oc- 
cupying its  only  spare  apartment,  that  he  might  enjoy 
more  of  our  society. 

"  I  had  not  seen  my  uncle  for  many  years,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  change  in  his  appearance.  He  was, 
indeed,  at  that  time  an  old  man,  being  considerably 
above  seventy:  but  the  marks  and  traces  of  age  ob- 
servable on  his  person  did  not  impress  me  so  much  as 
the  wild  and  gloomy  expression  of  his  countenance,  his 
fits  of  heaviness  and  deep  abstraction,  and  the  sighs,  oi 
rather  groans,  which  sometimes  escaped  him.  He 
showed,  however,  considerable  affection  for  me,  and  I 
would  willingly  hav«  persuaded  him  to  go  with  me  to 
England ;  but  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  that  was  impossi- 
ble, and  said,  as  he  had  lived  so  long  in  India,  he  must 
be  content4o  lay  his  bones  there. 

^'I  afterwards  understood  that  this  impossibility  con 
sisted  in  his  being  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  that  he  nevet 
could  be  permitted  to  leave  the  coimtry ;  a  too  commor 
case  with  many  who  live  in  apparent  affluence  in  India. 

^  We  remained  three  months  under  Mr.  Arnot's  hospi 
table  roof;  and,  during  that  time,  heard  many  discourses 
on  religious  subjects,  -which  tended  not  a  little  to 
strengthen  us  in  that  which  is  right  My  unde  was 
generally  present  on  these  occasions:  but  I  could  not  make 
out  at  that  time,  what  impressions  they  made  upon  him. 
'"On  reviewing  the  few  last  pages  of  my  history,  I 
seem  scarcely  to  have  accounted  sufficiently  for  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  my  fedings  and  habit& 
I  dare  not,  to  this  moment,  speak  assuredly  on  my  Chris- 
tian character;  though  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  among  the 
redeemed  ones,  through  the  faitiifulness  of  Him  who 
neter  changes,  and  who  has  wrought  good  for  me  all 
my  days.  Yet  this  is  certain,  that  I  was  greatly  changed 
in  my  habits,  my  desires,  and  pursuits;  and  tl^at  this 
change  took  place  during  a  long,  protracted,  and  acutely^ 
painful  illness,  in  which  niy  mina  was  first  brought  un- 
der the  power  of  dreadful  horrors,  which  were  followed 
by  the  strongest  sensibihtv  of  sin,  producing  an  intolera- 
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Ue  biltden,  until  some  rays  d  light  and  hope,  from  the 
views  of  redeeming  love  set  before  me,  beamed  upon  my 
benighted  heart  Thns  was  I  led  on,  thus  was  I  delivered 
from  destructtou,  thus  was  I  induced  to  6dopt  the  way  in 
which  I  shwild  go, 

"We  remained  three  months  in  Mr.  Amot's  house; 
and  on  the  day  (previous  to  our  departure,  this  excellent 
man  spoke  to  me,  in  a  maimer^  and  on  a  sulject  of  sudi 
peculiar  interest  to  me,  as  I  never  can  forget 

"We  were  walking  on  the  roof  of  his  house^  in  the 
liool  of  the  evening,  in  a  situation  whenee  we  could  dis- 
cern the  shipping  at  some  distance.  '  My  dear  Mrs.  Mil* 
bourne,'  he  said,  ^  you  are  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in  In- 
dia ;  and  to-morrow  you  leave  us,  and  I  shall  probably 
neversee  you  more  on  earth;  but  I  shall  always  thinic 
of  you  with  pleasure,  atid  with  gratitude  to  God  for  all 
he  has  done  for  you.  You  were  a  giddy  young  creature^ 
without  religion — excuse  ma  for  saying  so, — ^when  you 
came  to  this  country.  On  your  arnvai,  you  were  im«- 
mediately  thrown  into  contammatin^  society,  and  were 
on  the  eve  of  attaching  younMlf  for  lue  to  a  young  mai^ 
who,  being  a  decided  infidel,  would  have  made^you  like 
himself,  and  ruined  you,  both  soul  aiid  body;  but  the 
Almighty  would  not  permit  this  to  befall  you.  The 
pomps  and  vanities  of  thid  wicked  world  next  assailed 
you,  and  had  your  dear  ofl&pring  been  spared  you,  you 
might  have  ruined  them  ere  you  knew  the  value  of  tbdr 
souls :  but  neither  was  this  to  be;  these  little  redeemed 
ones  were  to  be  sectured;  and  thehr  heavenly  Father,  in 
removing  them  from  you,  fixed  their  happiness  for  ever, 
and  delivered  you,  perhaps,  from  the  anguish  of  seeing 
your  children  rise  up,  but  not  to  bless  you. 

**  *  In  the  history  of  your  only  surviving  daughter,  you 
see  also  the  goodness  of  God ;  and  in  his  afflict  provi- 
dences, by  which  you  have  lately  been  brought  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  you  have  a  new  and 
still  stronger  proof  of  that  divine  goodness  whi(^  has  de^ 
creed  your  deliverance  from  all  evil,  both  now  and  for 
ever.  You  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  do,  my  good  ma- 
dam,' added  the  excellent  man,  *  btit  to  give  the  glory  to 
God  for  all  past  deliverances,  and  to  cast  all  cares  for  the 
future  on  Him  who  has  hitherto  cared  so  truly  for  you.' 


''I  was  much  aifected  by  this  address ;  and  thanking  my 
old  friend  for  the  interest  he  took  in  me,  I  besought  hinL 
when  I  was  gone,  to  extejid  that  interest  to  my  uncle. 

"  He  sighed,  and  I  thought  shook  his  head ;  but  he  as- 
sured me  that  the  poor  old  gedtleman  should  not  lack  hig 
services. 

^'  The  next  day  we  embarkf^d  oa  board  a  boat  to  go 
down  to  Sauger.  Mr.  Arnot  and  my  uncle  accompanied 
as  to  the  gluvuL  My  uncle  could  not  speak  when  I 
parted  from  him;  and  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  pin* 
nace,  looking  on  my  Indian  friends,  till  the  wmdings  ofthe 
river  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  see  them  any  more, 

^'  Thus  passed  my  Indian  life]  and  thus  closed  all  In- 
dianafiyrs. 

"A  voyage  of  five  months  brought  us  to  England.  We 
landed  at  Gravesend^and  hasten^  into  Worcestershire. 
W©  arrived  at  Worcester  after  two  days'  and  one  night's 
hard  travelling;  and  taking  a  chaise-and-four,  arrived, 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  in  that  woody  vale,  so  lone 
and  tenderly  remembered,  through  which  the  clear  and 
modest  Teme  winds  her  secret  course,  and  where  no 
burning  siroch  blows,  or  pestilential  vapours  rise. 

"The  old  white  house,  which  had  been  visible  to  us 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  presently  appeared 
again  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  bridge;  and  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  I  s$lw  on  the  green  lawn,  in  front 
of  the  venerable  mansion,  a  friendly  group  awaiting  to 
receive  the  travellers  with  open  arms  and  open  heart 

"  The  carriage  stopped  at  length,  but  not  till  my  beat- 
ing heart  had  almost  overpowered  me ;  and  foremost  of 
the  party  rushed  forwards  my  Mary  Anne,  all  other  per- 
M)ns  giving  way,  and  threw  herself,  half  fainting,  into 
her  parents'  arms. 

"  For  some  minutes  I  could  look  on  no  other  than  this 
lovely  child,  who,  in  the  first  moments  of  her  joy,  had 
uttered  that  sweet  sound,  'My  mother!  my  dear, dear 
mother !'  But  after  I  had  once  and  again  pressed  her  to 
my  heart,  I  came  forward  to  meet  the  embraces  of  Eu- 
phemia,  and  of  the  venerable  grandmother,  now  tottering 
and  bending  down  with  age.  My  son-in-law  too  was 
presented  to  me,  the  second  Lucy,  and  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  £uphemia«    Mr.  Fairlie  himself  also  claimed  my 
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notice,  and  others  of  the  family  whom  I  had  formerly 
known,  all  of  whom  ^ere  married. 

''But  how  can  I  describe  this  meetings,  when  such  was 
my  state  of  mind  that  I  do  not  recollect  how  I  got  into 
the  house,  or  how  I  came  to  be  seated  on  a  sofa,  in  a 
large  room,  wi^  theyenerable  mother  on  one  side  of  me, 
and  Euphemia  on  the  other;  all  the  rest  of  the  happy 
party  beinff  gathered  about  Mr.  Milboume,  with  the<;x- 
eeption  onry  of  my  daughter  and  her  husband,'  who  had 
both  disappeared. 

'' '  But  Mary  Anne,'  I  said, '  where  is  she  ?  Let  me  see 
her;'  and  I  was  going  to  chide,  when  I  saw  her  enter  again, 
smiling  most  sweetly,  and  followed  by  her  husband,  who 
was  very  carefully  carrying  something  white  in  his  arms. 

''The  charming  young  pair  came  close  to  me,  and, 
both  kneding,  the  husband  held  before  me  a  tittle  sleep* 
ing  baby,  alwut  two  months  old,  fair  as  alabaster,  and 
fast  asleep,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  interest  which  he 
was  exciting.  '  Dearest  mother,'  said  my  beloved  daugh- 
ter, 'here  is  your  little  Henry — ^another  little  Ilcnry!' 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  conflict  of  tenderness  and  joy  oc- 
casioned her  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

" '  Your  child !  my  Mary  Anne,  my  child  P  I  said.  I 
coi^ld  add  no  more ;  and  seeing  Mr.  Milboume  pressing 
forward,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  myself 
from  fainting.  My  cup  indeed  was  running  over.  I  was 
truly  happy.  I  was  pressed  with  a  sense  of  my  unwor- 
thiness.  My  pride  and  ingratitude,  in  former  times,  rose 
up  before  me,  and  served  to  subdue  and  humble  me. 

"Four  happy  years  are  past  since  that  blessed  day. 
Mr.  Milbourne  and  I  are  residing  in  a  comfortable  but 
not  magnificent  dwelling,  near  our  dear  children.  Other 
children  are  added  to  our  liule  Henry;  and,  like  Job, 
I  rejoice  again  in  mv  children,  and  am  straitened  for 
room,  for  the  multitude  of  my  little  ones.  Nevertheless, 
through  the  divine  mercy,  I  have  ceased  to  expect  and 
desire  a  garden  of  roses  on  earth ;  for  I  have  felt  the 
thorns  which  are  produced  in  this  baneful  climate;  and 
I  now  long  after  those  regions  of  pure  delight,  where  sin 
no  longer  exists,  and  from  which  all  evil  is  banished. 

"  The  reader  of  my  narrative  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  I  am  become  a  second  Euphemia,  or  that  there 
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Is,  any  thing  like  her  exc^tence  in  my  character.  No ;  1 
am  a  poor  broken  down  creature,  always  weak  m  body, 
and  sometimes  so  in  mind;  obliged  often  to  keep  my 
chamber,  and  to  exclude  myself  from  society.  But  I  am 
enabled,  through  the  divine  mercy,  not  to  disturb  others 
with  my  ailments,  nor  to  wish  to  exclude  my  excellent 
husband  from  his  enjoyments,  or  to  use  such  restraints 
towards  my  children  as  to  make  them  uneasy :  and.few 
are  the  days  in  which  I  am  not  delighted  with  the 
younger  members  of  our  family  enjoying  their  sports  be- 
neath the  windows.  As  to  Mr.  Milboume,  he  is  become 
young  again;  health  has  bloomed  afresh  in  his  cheeks; 
and  he  has  lost  his  reservedness:  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
him  surrounded  by  his  grandchildren,  or  carrying  one 
of  them  in  his  arms. 

^  "  And  here  I  would  conclude  my  history,  filled  with  gra- 
titude towards  Him  who  has  delivered  me  from  every  evil : 
but  supposing  that  my  reader  will  feel  some  satisfaction 
in  hearing  more  of  my  uncle's  family  and  Mr.  Amot,  I 
shall  add  such  information  as  I  have  l)een  able  to  gather. 

"  Mr.  Arnot  still  lives,  and  is  active  in  the  blessed  work 
of  serving  his  fellow-creature^  in  Calcutta.  My  poor  un- 
cle is  no.  more;  but  his  death,  as  Mr.  Amot^ expressed 
himself  in  his  letter  which  brought  the  news  of  the  old 
gentleman's  decease,  was  not  without  hope.  Immediately 
after  we  left  India,  my  uncle  was  seiz^ ,  with  a  violent 
attack  in  the  liver,  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Amot  It  was 
impossible  to  remove  him ;  and  the  old  gentieman  ex- 
pressed his  satis&ction  that  he  had  not  been  seized  thus 
suddenly  at  his  own  house.  Thus  was  an  opportunity 
afforded  by  Providence  to  Mn  Arnot  for  promoting  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  poor  old  man. 

'^He  informed  me,  however,  that  the  old  gentleman 
fought  hard  against  conviction.  ^  Never,  never,'  said  he, 
*  did  I  witness  such  a  warfare.  Your  uncle,  Mrs.  Mil- 
bourne,  proved  hinaself  a  man  of  iron ;  but  rock,  iron,  and 
adamant  must  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword.  And  I  had  the  inexpressible  delight  of  see- 
ing the  old  rock  broken  down,  and  the  adamant  and  iron 
dissolved,  some  weeks  before  Uie  spirit  of  your  uncle  took 
its  departure.' 
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"Mr.  Arnot  then  proceeded  to  describe  the ^igttlteht, 
subdued,  and  <fontrite  state  of  the  old  man,  and  his  ex- 
pressions  of  an^ish  respecting  his  former  life,  his  un« 
oappy  connexions,  and  the  ne|lect  of  his  children.  Gatty 
was  the  last  of  these  of  whom  he  spoke  by  name,  calling 
her  his  happy  little  Gatty. 

^'Mr.  Aniot  concluded  by  saying,  that  exceedingly 
bright  and  glorious  views  of  redeeming  love  had  been 
vouchsafed,  tlv^  aged  convert  shortly  before  his  death,  so 
that  he  now  enjoyed  the  most  pleasing  confidence  of  his 
happiness. .. 

*' Julia  still  lives  with  her  hnsband  in  Calcutta,  and  is 
sunk  de^ly  into  the  lowest  order  of  half  Indian,  and 
half  European  morals  and  manners.  Celia  aAd  her  hus- 
band are  lost  in  the  jungles — lost,  I  fear,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  two  young  men  in  the  hills  are  com- 
pletely amalgamated  with  the  natives^  Lucretia  married 
to  a  sergeant-major,  in  the  company's  service,  and  died 
soon  after,  leaving  one  child.  Lizzy  and  Stephen  lived 
together  on  an  indigo  fhctory  in  the  Sunderbunds.  But 
the  whole  family  are  altogether  so  entirely  degraded, 
and  so  much  which  is  discreditable  to  them  in  every 
point  of  view,  has  been  told  of  them  in  India,  that  their 
Bister  Eupliemia  can  only  we^  for  them ;  though  she  is 
prepared  to  do  any  thing  for  them  which  circumstances 
may  call  for,  and  she  has  actually  sent  to  India  to  request 
that  the  daughter  of  Lucretia,  who  is  called  Gertrude, 
and  who  is  in  the  orphannschool  in  Calcutta,  having  lost 
her  father  as  weQ  as  her  mother,  may  be  sent  home  to 
her  as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey,  piously  hoping  to  find  in  this  poor  infant  a  se^ 
cond  little  Gatty." 

When  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  finished  the  Garden 
of  Roses,  the  young  people  began  tb  express  their  aston- 
ishment at  certain  parts  of  the  story.  ^  We  should  hardly 
have  believed  it  possible,"  said  they,  "that  any  English- 
man could  have  been  so  entirely  earless  of  the  soul  of  his 
partner,  as  to  live  with  her  tiU  advanced  age,  and  suffer 
her  to  die,  undisturbed,  in  the  errors  of  superstition  in 
which  she  had  lived." 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor. 
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'that  examples  of  this  kind  were  by  no  means  rare  in 
India  a  few  years  since:  and  I  myself  have  known  more 
than  one  in  which  a  connexion  of  this  kuid,  with  a  hea- 
then woman,  has  ended,  not  ui  the  conversion  of  the 
unbeliever,  but  in  the  appstacy  of  the  nominal  Christian. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  Apostle's  command,  Be  not  uth 
equally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers.^^  (2  Cor.  vi.  14.) 
The  lady  of  the  manor  then  called  her  young'people 
to  prayer. 

A  Prayer  for  Deliverance  from  Evil. 

"O  THOU  eternal  Lord  Jehovah,  who  formedst  the 
plan  of  man's  salvation  ere  thou  hadst  set  this  globe 
in  the  empty  air;  and  who,  in  thine  infinite  goodness, 
didst  appoint  the  su^ings.and4eath,of  thine  only  Son 
as  the  means  of  triumph  over  Satati  4nd  sin  on  earth  ; 
deliver  us,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  from  all  evil,  and 
in  thy  mercy,  save  us  from  th6  consequences  of  our  sinful 
doings. 

<^Thou  bast  promised  that  all  tltings  i^all  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  those  who  are  adopted  into  thy  fa- 
mily. O,  leave  us  not,  therefore,  to  ourselves;  but  guide 
lis  through  the  dangers  of  this  present  life  as  a  motlief 
guides  her  infant  child.  Suffer  us  not  to  turn  from  thy 
Ways:  but,  though  the  path  should  be  difficult  md  painftil, 
still,  ill  thy  tender  mercy,  lead  us  forwaitl  to  the  end. 

"We  know  not  what  is  good  for  us;  we  know  not 
What  to  desire,  or  what  to  avoid ;  bestow,  thereft)re,  upon 
US,  we-beseech  thee,  an  obedient  and  child-like  tempw. 
that  we  may  place  a  thorough  dependence  on  thee,  and 
rest  assured  that  all  thou  ordainethis  for  our  benefit  both 
in  time  and  in  eternity.  Enable  us  to  say,  Thy  will,  O 
God,  be  done ;  and  ih  seasons  of  Joy  and  sorrow,  idike  to 
givp  glory  to  Thee. 

*<And  now  to  Thee,  0  Holy  Father,  Son,  and  Hol^ 
Ghost,  be  all  glory  and  honou*  f*^^  evermore  -Amen*" 
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Fwuik  CkMvenaHon  on  ike  Lord^s  Prater. 

Winuf  the  yoimg  ladies  were  again  met  at  the  cdanoi- 
hooM,  the  lady  addressed  them  to  the  following  pnr 
pose. 

**  I  do  not  feel  willing,  my  dear  yoang  friends,  to  leave 
the  subjeet  of  prayer,  tul  I  have  added  something  more  on 
ito  nature  and  efficacy. 

*^  There  are  many  promises  in  Scripture,  relative  to 
prayer,  which  I  am  ^anxious  to  remind  you  of;  fox  I  douU 
not  that  you  have  already  noticed  them. 

''  *  Prayer,*  says  a  venerable  divine,  *  is  an  offering  up  of 
our  desires  to  the  Almis^hty  for  things  lawful  and  neeaful, 
with  an  humble  confidence  that  they  will  be  obtained 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  to  the  praise  of  the 
mercy,  truth,  and  power  of  God.  It  is  either  mental  or 
vocal,  ejaculatory  or  occasional,,  either  private  or  public, 
for  ourselves  or  others,  for  tHe  procuriug  of  good  things 
or  the  removing  or  preventing  of  evil  things.'  The  Al- 
mighty Lord  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  worship,  as 
we  find  in  Psalm  1.  15.  From  St.  James  we  also  learn 
that  we  are  to  pray  for  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  (James 
V.  16.)    We  are  also  to  pray  fervently,  (Cpl.  iv.  12;)  and 
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eotistantljr,  (Col.  iv.  2;)  with  faith,  (James  v.  15;)  and  by 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Rom.  viii.  26.) 

"  The  parts  of  prayer,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
'*  are  invocation,  adoration,  confession,  petition,  pleading, 
dedication,  thanksgiving,  and  blessing.  But  the  composi- 
tion of  any  prayer  is  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered  up.  Hence  learning  and  talents 
are  not  required  in  rendering  a  prayer  acceptable  to  God, 
though  they  may  render  it  more  pleasing,  to  the  ears  of 
men." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  requested  one  of  the  young 
people  to  repeat  the  answer  to  this  question,  **  What  desir- 
est  thou  of  God  in  this  prayer  ?*' 

One  of  the  young  ladies  replied,  '<  I  desire  my  Lord  God 
our  heavenly  Father,  who  is  the  Giver  of  all  goodness,  to 
send  his  ^ce  unto  me,  and  to  all  people,  that  we  may 
worship  him,  serve  him,  and  obey  him,  as  we  ought  to  do. 
And  I  pray  unto  God,  that  he  will  send  us  all- things  that 
be  needful  both  for  our  souls  and  bodies;  and  that  he  will 
be  merciful  unto  us,  and  forgive  us  our  sins;  and  that  it 
will  please  him  to  save  and  defend  us  in  all  dangers  ghostly 
and  bodily;  and  that  he  will  keep  us  from  all  sin  and 
wickedness,  and  from  our  ghostly  enemy,  and  from  ever* 
listing  death.  And  this  I  trust  he  will  do  of  his  mercy 
and  goodness,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  there- 
fbrel  say.  Amen,  So  be  it."      • 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  proposed  to  read  a  story 
to  her  young  people,  containing  some  remarks  on  prayer 
which  she  trusted  might  be  pleasing  to  them.  She  accord 
ingly  unfolded  a  manuscript,  and  read  as  follows. 

The  Shepherdeu  of  ike  Alpg. 

Emesthus  Muller  was  bom  at  Geneva,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.'  His  father  was  the  head  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  which  had  long  resided  in  the  canton  of 
the  same  name;  and  his  mother  was  of  English  parentage; 
but  how  this  lady  became  united  with  a  foreigner  is  not 
our  present  business  to  inquire. 

Geneva  is  a  name  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  re- 
fined ear :  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  situation,  on 
the  banks  of  a  charming  lake  surrounded  with  mount«»«08 
IV  U  • 


loiBe  of  whidi  are  the  mqat  lofty  in  Ecupofs,  has  renderefl 
it  the  deligrfat  of  every  traveller  iu  Switzerland,  and  \yiU 
pontinue  to  distinguish  it  above  almost  every  other  city  of 
£arope  while  the  face  of  our  ^lobe  retain^  its  present 
form.  The  extraordinary  .he«A|ties  of  its  scenery,  in  the 
mndeiir  of  the  mountains,  t^he  refreshing  coolness  of  its 
hke,  the  shadowy  and  fragrant  walks  of  the  vicinity,  are 
not  the  onJly  circumstances  which  have  distinguished  this 
city;  for  there  are  few  places  which  have  acquired  more 
notoriety  in  history  than  this.  The  reformation  in  religion) 
which  took  pla^  faere»  procured  ^r  it  a  very  extended  in- 
fluence.  As  soon  as  this  town,  upheld  by  the  success  of  iUt 
allies  of  Berne  and  Fribours,  bad  succeeded  in  obtaining 
ts  independence;  Qalyin  and  Beza  formed  within  its  walls 
a  nursery  of  zealous  preachers  and  theologians,  which  ren-^ 
dered  it  at  one  time  the  metropolis  and  the  guide  of  almost 
all  the  reformed  Churches  in  Switzerlandr  These  were 
the  happiest  times  which  it  ever  knew;  and  ivell  would  it 
have  been,  had  its  sons  continued  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
first  re^rroers^-had  they  continued  to  retain  the  light  of 
truth,  as  it  shone  in  the  pages  of  those  venerable  teach 
ens,  and  rejected  those  principles  of  infidelity  and  death 
which  were  diffused  by  the  blasphemous  writers  of  the  last 
aj[e.  For  I  must  inform  my  young  readers,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
precedmg  one,  there  aros^  certain  persons,  in  different 
countries  of  Europe,  who  made  it  their  object,  in  every 
possible  way,  but  particularly  by  their  writings,  to  sub<» 
vert  the  Christian  religion ;  and  multitudes  of  weak, 
vicious,  and  ignorant  persons  were,  by  the^e  means,  con-* 
ducted  into  the  regions  of  infidelity,  error,  and  awful  de- 
struction. Among  these  infidel  writers,  the  two  who  did 
the  most  mischief  were  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  They 
were  men  of  quick,  subtle,  impudent,  and  witty  minds. 
The  former  of  these  was  bom  at  Geneva;  and  tne  latter 
upent  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  little  village 
of  Ferney,  between  Geneva  and  Mont  Jura.  Their  endea- 
vours were  too  successful  in  destroying  the  good  effects  of 
the  reformers'  labours;  so  that,  about  the  period  which  gave 
birth  to  Emesthus  Muller,  the  greater  part  of  the  youn^ 
people  in  Geneva  were  decided  infidels ;  pufied  up  with 
their  own  c^qceitSy  refusing  to  admit  the  validity  of  reve- 
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.{fttioi},  and  qiieetioniDgf  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  govjern- 
oaent;  while  they  maintained  the  sufficiency  of  human 
reason  and  human  virtue* 

After  having  given  the  above  description  of  the  state 
of  Geneva  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  gentleman  whose 
history  I  am  about  to  report,  and  after  having  hinted  that 
Ernesthus  MuUer  difl^red  in  no  essential  points  from. his.' 
companions  in  general,  my  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  this  young  man,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  was  distinguished  for.  little  else  than  a  handsome  per- 
son, a  good  address,  and  much  worldly  cunning.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  his  father;  and,  as  there  were  several 
younger  children,  Ernesthus  was  educated  for  the  mercan- 
tile Ime,  and  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant in  the  city. 

While  in  this  situation,  he  found  means  to  (d[)tain  the 
affections  of  one  of  his  master's  daughters,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  a  clandestine  manner;  being  persuaded  that  he 
should  not  be  approved  by  her  father.  This  union,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  youns  lady 
had  as  little  religion  as  her  husband.  The  tempers  of  both 
were  haughty  and  unsubdued ;  and,  within  a  few  months 
after  her  marriage,  the  lady  began  to  repent  of  her  undu- 
tiful  precipitancy ;  though  she  was  by  no  means  humbled 
in  the  sight  of  God,  under  a  sense  of  the  evil  she  had  com? 
mitted,  so  as  to  receive  her  afflictipns  as  the  due  reward  ot 
her  misconduct;  but  she  added  to  them  by  murmurs  and 
reproaches;  andf  having  thus  entirely  lost  the  affections  of 
her  inconstant  husband,  she  expired  soon  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  son,  to  v^hom  the  father  gave  the  name  of 
Christopher. 

Ernesthus  MuUer,  being  thus  set  free  from  a  union  which 
promised  nothing  but  misery,  and  having  given  up  his  child 
to  the  care  of  its  maternal  grandmother,  quitted  Geneva 
and  came  over  to  England,  to  attend  to  some  mercantile 
transactionsin  this  country. 

Mr.  Muller,  as  we  shall  now  call  him,  (because  from  that 
time  he  became  more  than  half  an  Englishman,)  soon  set- 
tled in  a  mercantile  house  in  London,  being  able  to  speak 
good  Ei^lish ;  and  in  this  situation  he  remained  for  three 
or  four  years,  maintaininfir  intercourse,  by  letter  only,  with 
his  family    At  the  end  of  this  pe]^d,  he  became  weary  of 
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this  employment,  which  did  not  suit  his  restless  nnci  am- 
bitious mind ;  and,  his  father  happening^  to  die  about  this 
time,  he  gave  up  his  situation  and  entered  the  army,  as 
an  ensign  in  a  marching  regiment ;  then  he  became  a  lieu- 
tenant by  purchase ;  and,  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible, 
a  captain  of  a  company  of  foot. 

It  was  now  that  he  was  quartered  for  some  time  in  a^ 
small  town  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  appearance  of  such  a 
young  man  (for  Captain  Muller  was  not  only  remarkably 
handsome,  but  elegant  and  accomplished)  excited  no  small 
,  sensation  among  such  persons  as  had  little  else  to  do  but 
to  look  about  them  for  entertainment. 

I  know  little  of  the  course  of  life  led  by  young  MuUcr 
in  this  place,  excepting  that  be  spent  much  time  in  loung- 
ing about  the  streets,  reading  the  newspapers,  talking 
against  the  existing  government,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
walking  with  the  ladies;  employing  himself  sometimes  in 
music,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond;  and  in  drawing, 
for  which  he  had  a  fine  taste ;  and  occasionally  in  reading 
though  this  was  of  a  kind  less  profitable  than  his  other 
engagements. 

A  Her  having  been  some  weeks  in  this  little  town,  Cap 
tain  Muller  had  occasion  to  change  his  lodgings,  and  he 
was  by  this  circumstance  removed  from  a  central  situa 
tion,  which  had  commanded  a  view  of  the  cqffee-room  and 
a  milliner's  shop,  to  a  very  retired  street,  or  rather  lane, 
where  he  had  no  other  prospect  than  the  fields,,  and  a 
small  yet  elegant  dwelling,  standing  in  a  fragrant  garden, 
and  backed  by  a  coppice.  The  house  was  occupied  at 
that  time  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of  Courtney,  who 
possessed  an  easy  fortune,  and  was  blessed  with  one 
daughter.      •  ^ 

It  happened,  however,  that  Captain  Muller,  who  had  b) 
this  time  learned  the  names  and  histories  of  most  of  the 
young  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  never  heard  that 
of  Emily  Courtney ;  for  this  attractive  young  person  was 
rarely  seen  in  the  streets;  and,  as  the  family  attended  a 
small  country  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  plain  peo- 
ple there  did  not  notice  her,  as  the  gay  and  thoughtless  of 
a  more  fashionable  assembly  are  apt  to  do.  It  was  there- 
fore not  without  wonder,  as  well  as  admiration,  that  the 
young  soldier  first  saw  her  watering  her  flowers,  at  ar  open 
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window,  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  lodginsrs. 
Whether  she  observed  him  or  not,  he  could  not  tell ;  ror, 
although  he  frequently  took  occasion  to  watch  (or  her 
from  the  same  place,  he  never  afterwards  saw  her  employ- 
ed in  the  same  way,  and  found  it  difficult  even  to  obtain 
a  second  view  of  her  on  any  occasion  whatever.  But,  to 
be  short,  he  Was  so  well  pleased  with  her  when  he  did  see 
her  again,  and  was  so  delighted  by  the  character  he  heard 
of  her,  that  he  was  resolved  to  obtain  an  introductidn  to 
her  mother;  and,  having  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  he  be- 
haved with  so  much  decorum,  and  laboured  with  so  much 
success  to  appear  what  he  really  was  not,  viz.  an  amiable 
and  upright  young  man,  that  in  the  course  of  time  he  won 
the  affections  of  the  young  lady,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  the  husband  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  as  well  as 
the  most  amiable  Of  women. 

Mrs.  Courtney  made  it  a  condition,  in  bestowing  her 
only  child  on  Mr.  Muller,  that  he  would  not  separate  her 
from  her  daughter ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
on  his  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  connexion 
with  the  army,  and  content  himself  with  residing  in  the 
obscurity  of  his  mother-in-law's  dwelling — a  mode  of  life 
by  no  means  suited  to  the  generally  restless  state  of  his 
mind.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  ardour  of  his  affection 
for  his  young,  interesting  wife,  that  he  appeared  not  to 
regret  the  sacrifice ;  and  if  some  symptoms  of  irritability 
in  his  temper  would  sometimes  appear,  his  wife  presently 
found  means  to  allay  the  fever  by  the  amiableness  of  her 
manner,  and  her  gentle  and  modest  attentions. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  Mrs.  Muller,  who,  though 
younc^,  was  pious  and  penetrating,  could  not  be  lon^  asso- 
ciated with  her  husband  without  discovering  that  ne  had 
not  that  respect  for  rehsiaa  to  Which  he  had  pretended  in 
the  days  of  courtship ;  but  how  far  she  suspected  his  ac- 
tual infidelity  does  not  appear,  and  we  hope  that  she  was 
Spared  the  anguish  which  a  conviction  of  this  kind  would 
undoubtedly  have  inflicted. 

The  first  exercise  of  her  influence,  after  her  marriage, 
was  to  induce  her  husband  to  send  for  his  little  son,  who 
had  lately  suffered  another  loss  of  a  parent  by  the  death  of 
his  grandmother;  and  when  the  child  arrived,  there  wa* 
no  instance  of  maternal  tenderness  and  maternal  attentiop 
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which  she  denied  him ;  while  it  was  evident  to  every  0110, 
that  the  littte  boy,  then  more  than  ^\e  years  of  ag^e,  and  a 
child  of  engaging  appearance  and  promising  dispositions! 
was  regarded  by  his  father  with  little  kindness.  Of  this-, 
however,  Mrs.  Muller  took  no  notice,  but  laboured)  by 
every  innocent  contrivance,  to  render  the  child  amiable 
in  the  view  of  the  father,  and  to  conceal  from  her  husband 
my  little  failure  of  his  son  which  might  increase  his  pre- 
judice against  him. 

Thus,  by  the  becoming  manner  of  this  lovely  young 
woman,  Mr.  Muller  spent  many  months  in  more  domestic 
6appiness  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of; 
and  before  the  natural  restlessness  and  impatience  of  his 
disposition  had  begun  to  render  him  dissatisfied  with  his 
quiet  situation,  she  was  suddenly  removed  from  the  friends 
in  whose  affections  she  was  an  idol,  by  a  fever,  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  a  daughtef. 

I  shall  hot  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  husband's  or  mo- 
ther's feelings  on  the  occasion  of  this  bereavement.  Mr. 
^  MuUer's  grief,  however,  not  being  corrected  by  religion, 
was  at  first  violent  and  impious ;  while  that  of  the  mother 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who,  though  not 
clearly  acquainted  with  all  the  truths  of  our  blessed  reli 
gion,  was  habitually  pious  and  resigned. 

I  shall  now  state  the  arrangements  which  were  made, 
when,  by  the  death  of  the  beloved  daughter,  wife,  and 
mother,  the  bond  was  loosened  which  united  Ernesthus 
Muller  and  Mrs.  Courtney. 

The  former  again  entered  the  military  service,  and  ac- 
companied his  regiment  abroad,  leavings  his  son  and  infant 
daughter  under  the  care  of  the  old  lady,  not  sorry  to  be 
relieved  by  this  excellent  woman  of  the  charge  which  he 
would  have  found  particularly  burdensome  in  the  line  of 
life  he  had  selected.  Mr.  Muller  was  not  much  morn 
than  twenty-eight  when  he  became  a  widower  a  second 
time}  and,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  regard  and  admiration  of  his  late  wife  were 
such  as  would  render  him  difficult  in  another  choice. 

It  was  before  the  year  of  mourning  for  his  wife  was  ex^ 
pired,  that  Mr.  Muller  took  his  leave  of  his  children  to  go 
abroad.  It  was  remarked  by  Mrs.  Courtney  that  he  part* 
ed  from  his  son  without  a  tear ;  when  the  infcmt  Emilt 
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fTM  brouffJbt  to  biiU)  and  placed  in  his  arms,  all  the  feel- 
iDgs.of  a  father  appeared  in  bis  maimer,  and  he  displayed 
such  tenderness^  that  the  sympathy  of  all  who  were  pre- 
ient.  was  awakened.  The  good  old  grandmother  minsled 
her  sobs  with  those  of  her  son-in-law ;  and)  from  that  day, 
it  was  observed,  that  she  never  ^ed  to  remember  him  m 
her  prayers'-thus  performing  a  duty  for  this  mihappy 
man  which  he  never  thought  it  needful  to  exercise  on  his 
own  account. 

Those  who  mourn  in  connexion  with  Christian  hope, 
and  who  have  the  blessed  assurance  that  they  shall  realize 
in  the  Saviour  more  than  all  they  have  lost  on  earth,  find 
a  delight  in  their  very  sorrows.  And  this  was  the  case 
with  Mrs.  Courtney.  Though  deprived  of  her  endeared 
Emily,  though  she  saw  no  more  before  her  a  lovely  and 
blooming  daughter,  who  bad  been  her  sole  earthly  delight 
for  many  years  of  widowhood,  yet  she  was  not  unhappy. 
She  blessed  her  Qod  for  the  comforts  still  left  her;  she 
found  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  smiles  of  the  infant  Emily; 
and  derived  consolation  to  herself  in  the  exercise  of  ma* 
cernal  care  over  the  little  Christopher^  who,  though  not 
allied  to  her  by  blood,  seemed  to  have  a  thousand  claims 
on  her  tenderness  and  compassion.  ,,  The  very  idea  that 
this  little  boy  was  not  loved  by  his  father  rendered  him 
the  more  dear  to  her  tender  heart ;  and  she  resolved,  that, 
with  tbe  divine  blessing,  he  shfsi^^  ^^ver  be  sensible  of 
nis  orphan  state  by  any  failure  qn  her  part.  He  was 
taught  to  call  her  grandmamma,  to  tell  her  all  his  little 
griefs,  to  repose  his  sorrows  in  her  bosom,  and  to  confess 
to  her  all  his  faults  and  misdemeanours. 

Such  a  friend  was  particularly  needful  to  this  little  boy; 
for  having  been  hitherto  carelessly  brought  up,  he  was  per- 
petually guilty  of  serious  failures;  and  the  dread  he  had 
conceived  of  bis  father  often  induced  him  to  conceal  those 
faults  by  untrutns,  the  constant  effect  of  harshness ;  and, 
although  he  was  a  child  of  amiable  dispositions,  and  pos- 
sessed that  openness  of  countenance  and  smiling  appear- 
ance frequently  remarkable  in  the  natives  of  Switzerland, 
he  would  eertainly  have  been  made  an  unfeeling  and  des- 
perate character,  had  be  continued  long  \^ith  his  father, 
who  always  addressed  him  with  some  expression  of  con^ 
iempt.or  suspicion;  and  this  occasioned  him  to  enter  the 
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company  of  bis  elders  with  a  cload  on  his  brow,  which 
the  good  old  lady  generally  contrived  to  disperse,  by  a 
friendly  word,  or  some  little  act  of  kindness,  which  was 
often  known  only  to  the  child  himself.  By  this  means, 
little  Christopher,  when  relieved  from  his  father's  pre- 
sence, soon  recovered  his  natural  ease  and  cheerfulness 
of  character ;  and,  though  some  sagacious  persons  hint- 
ed that  the  old  lady  sometimes  carried  her  indulgence  too 
far,  yet  the  child  undoubtedly  grew  and  prospered  under 
her  management,  and  became  open,  generous,  and  affec- 
tionate. 

A  truly  pious  mind  possesses  a  facility  of  deriving  con- 
solation froi&  those  mercies  which  remain  after  severe  be- 
reavements have  taken  place.  When  the  worldly  man  has 
lost  an  object  of  affection,  he  «eems,  as  it  were,  to  bear  a 
grudge  (if  so  homely  a  phrase  may  be  allowed  me)  against 
the  Almighty,  for  having  thus  afflicted  him ;  and  he  refuses 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  blessings  continued  to  him ;  but 
the  religious  man,  aware  that  God  does  not  willingly  afflict 
the  children  of  men,  but,  in  exercising  them  with  sQrrows, 
is  only  using  a  fatherly  chastisement,  and,  believing  that 
he  shall  receive  what  is  infinitely  better  in  a  more  blessed 
and  heavenly  state,  where  no  bitterness  shall  mingle  with 
his  sorrows,  he  rejoices  in  affliction,  and  triumphs  in  tribu- 
lation* 

Such  v/as  the  case  with  Mrs.  Courtney  when  the  first 
months  of  sorrow  were  passed  away,  and  she  found  her- 
self quietly  settled  with  her  two  Uttfe  children,  to  observe 
their  daily  growth  and  improvement. 

Emily  was  exactly  six  years  younger  than  her  brother, 
and  was  at  first  considered  by  him  merely  as  a  beautiful 
and  delicate  plaything,  which  might  be  injured  by  the 
least  carelessness  or  roughness^-by  the  least  carelessness 
on  his  part ;  and  therefore,  during  the  first  stages  of  her 
infancy,  he  cherished  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness ;  and 
when  she  was  able  to  follow  him,  and  talk  to  him,  he  be- 
came excessively  fond  of  her  company,  and  considered  it 
as  the  highest  possible  privfwOge  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  herj  and  to  be  permitted  to  lead  her  into  his  gar- 
den, to  show  her  his  rabbits  and  his  birds,  or  to  administer 
m  any  other  way  to  her  amusement. 

Immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Coartney^s 
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house  was  a  Httle  coppice,  through  which  ran  a  pure 
stream,  on  a  pebbled  channel.  This  little  brook,  after 
having  performed  several  windings  in  its  contracted  course, 
fell  over  some  low  rocks,  and  made  its  way  to  a  pt^ul  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  wood. 

This  pool,  which  might  be  seen  from  the  coppice,  espe- 
cially when  the  sun  shone  upon  its  glossy  surface,  was 
frequently  conmared  bf  the  little  Swiss  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva;  the  child  having,  no  doubt,  been  led  to  this  com- 
parison by  early  impressions :  and  when  his  little  sister 
Emily  was  able  to  accompany  him  into  this  wood,  he  used 
to  point  out  this  Lilliputian  lake  to  her,  and  amuse  her 
with  recollections  of  his  infancy,  and  tales  of  his  child- 
hood, half  remembered,  and  half  blended  with  what  he 
had  heard  spoken  of  at  a  later  period  of  his  short  life. 

Education,  as  it  is  now  carried  (m,  was  not  understood 
by  Mrs.  Courtney ;  nevertheless,  what  she  knew,  she  taught 
with  accuracy..  She  was  methodical  and  orderly.  She 
caused  Christopher  to  study  the  Bible ;  he  was  taught  to 
write  and  cipher,  to  read  history,  and  to  draw  maps; 
and,  when  of  a  proper  affe,  she  procured  a  respectable 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Harrington^  in  the  town,  to 
give  him  classical  lessons  with  his  own  son,  who  was  some- 
what older  than  her  boy,  and  who,  afler  this  engagement, 
became  the  constant  companion  of  his  play-hours,  and 
another  friend  and  protector  of  the  little  Emily. 

Charles  was  an  amiable  boy,  and  possessed  more  steadi- 
ness of  character  than  Christopher.  Hence  the  friendship 
of  Charles  proved  a  great  blessing  to  his  friend ;  and  the 
union,  formed  at  this  time  between  these  young  people, 
proved  more  permanent  than  schoolbey  friendships  are 
freqpently  fpund  to  be. 

I  could  dwell  long,  with  much  pleasure,  on  the  hap- 
py manner  in  which  many  years  of  the  early  life  of  these 
voung  people  passed;  under  the  kind  and  pious  auspices 
of  the  gentle  Mrs.  Courtney;  Charles  and  Christopher 
being  frequent  companions,  and  the  little  Emily  the  ob- 
ject of  the  attention  and  love  of  each,  so  equally  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  know  which  of  her  brothers 
was  most  dear  to  her ;  neither  was  she  scarcely  able  to 
decide,  when  they  played  at  shepherds,  and  built  little 
buto  in  the  coppice,  in  imitation-  of  the  shepherds'  tents, 
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rememberad  by  Chtistoplier,  m  seen  on  tjke  momtaiiiii 
of  Jura,  with  whooi  she  sluMild  take  up  her  abode,  .or 
whose  niatie  dweUii^  she  should  rendec  gay  with  her  in- 
nocent  prattle  and  disipled  smiles. 

The  very  eontentilHis  of  these  children  were  always 
tempered  by  good  principle  and  the  desire  of  doing  well; 
and,  though  Christopher  was  sometimes  hasty  and  uBJnst, 
one  gentle  word  on  the  part  of  his  friend^er  one  tear  of  his 
lovely  Emily,  would  always  bring  him  to  his  recoUeetioD, 
and  restore  him  to  temper  and  reason  again. 

No  particiriar  change  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
these  young  people  until  Charles  had  attained  his  eighr 
teenth,  Christo)riier  his  sixteenth^  and  Emily  iier  tenth 
year.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  in  human  nature  moie 
lovely  than  Eimly  was  at  that  time;  she  wAs<sd  gentie^ao 
&ir,  so  simple^  so  smiling,  and  yet  so  inteUtgent. . 

After  these  remarks,  it  Will  not  be  doubled  bat  tiiis  lit* 
tie  girl  had  some  proper  feelings  respeeting  rebgion;  Ibrit 
IS  reHgioQ  only  which,  by  correcting  the  heart,  and  goy 
verning  the  powers  of  the  mind,  can  make- a  naturally  Sne 
countenance  trtidy  intei^sting.  Nevertheless^  Emily's  reli^ 
gion  was  like  that  of  her  giandmotfaer :  it  was  not  funded 
on  an  extensive  knowledge  of  scriptural  truths;  though  it 
^as  a  sincere  and  pious  approval  of  what  was  good:  ^Uit 
needed  a  broader  foundation,  to  support  her  in  the  time  of 
trial.  But  this  time  was  not  yet^eome:  i^e  was  yet  under 
the  shelter  of  a  tender  parent's  roof;  her  years  were  few; 
and  she  had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  following  implit 
citly  the  direction  of  othen. 

.  About  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  melan<> 
cboly  breach  was  made  in  the  happy  little  soci^y  by  the 
death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Harrington,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  Charles  to  another  situation* 

The  separation  of  Charles  from  his  yo'ong  companions 
was  extremely  afiSscting.  It  took  place  in  i)he  bebved  cop- 
pice, in  which  they  had  sp^t  so  many  haj^y  days  of  cheeri» 
ful  infancy.  On  this  occasion,  deep  sorrow  sat  on  the 
fine  countenance  of  Charles;  little  Emily  wept  and  sobbed 
distressingly;  while  the  tender  andwarm  heart  of  Christo* 
*  pher  seemed  ready  to  burst;  Charles  consi^ed  his  youiig 
friends  with  promises  never  likely  to  he  performed,  of  visit-* 
ing' them  soon  and  often  in  this  scene  of  their  h^ipy,  earl) 


fiaysi  and  Eknily  undertook  to  take  core  of  the  trees  and 
flowers  they  had  planted  together. 

Thus  they  endeavoured  to  console  each  other;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  grief  of  Smily  was  iittle  libated  at  the 
time  When  news  came  from  ahroad  that  Captain  MuUer 
Was  prooioted  to  foe  a  major,  and  that  he  was  obliged  at 
the  same  time  to  leave  the  army  on  account  of  the  state 
of  his  health:      • 

Mrs.  Courtney,  Emily,  and  Christopher  were  all  ^^ 
ferently  affected  on  hearing  this  news,  with  the  additional 
information  that  the  major  purposed  to  return  to  En^nd 
and  to  his  family  immediately.  Mrs.  Courtney  fek  that 
his  presence  would  not  add  to  her  happiness ;  Christopher, 
who  had  ever  afssociated  unpleasant  feelings  with  the  re- 
membrance of  his  father,  instantly  lost  his  cheerfulness  { 
and  Emily  alone  seemed  pleased,  though  she  often  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  indicative  of  anxiety,  that  her  father  wbuld 
hot  take  her  away  from  her  grandmother. 

In  proportion  as  the  time  of  the  major's  arrival  ap- 
proached, the  apprehensions  of  Mrs.  Courtney,  and  Chris* 
lopher  seemed  to  increase;  and  even  Emily's  joy  changed 
into  something  like  dread.  However,  all  seemed  willing 
to  conceal  their  feelings  from  the  rest,  and  to  endeavour, 
in  the  hustle  of  prepalratibn,  to  overcome  the  apprehensions 
of  which  they  could  not  but  be  sensible. 

There  was  a  vacant  parlour  in  Mrs.  Courtney's  house, 
which,  together  with  her  best  bed-room,  she  determined  to 
devote  to  the  major;  and  she  caused  Emily  to  busy  her- 
self, the  da^  before  he  was  expected,  in  adorning  the  par- 
lour with  flowers,  and  making  other  afiectionate  prepara* 
tions  for  the  father  who  was  to  return  to  his  children  after 
so  long  an  absence. 

Mrs*  Courtney  had  been  told,  tliat,  during  the  years 
lb  which  her  son-in-law  had  been  absent,  he  had  acquired 
the  habits  of  a  great  man ;  that  he  was  also  become  an  old 
man  in  constitution,  though  young  in  years;  and  that  the 
irritation  of  his  temper  was  become  much  greater:  for^he 
major  had  found  the  pleasures  of  the  world  greatly  inferioi 
to  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  them ;  and,  having  no  reli- 
gion to  sooth  his  wounded  feelings,  he  had  fallen  a  niise 
hible  victim  to  the  violence  of  his  own  passions. 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  taken  care  to  conceal  from  Chnsto' 
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pher  and  Emily  the  unpleasant  account  she  had  heard  of 
their  father ;  but  it  is  very  certain,  that  she  trembled  for 
herself  and  them  when  she  looked  forward  to  his  arriva^ 
and  hoped  that  he  would  soon  find  for  himself  some  othef 
residence  than  that  which  was  under  her  roof;  notwith 
standing  which,  she  secretly  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  own 
comfort  rather  than  be  separated  from  the  young  people, 
in  case  that  he  should  propose  either  to  remain  with  them 
in  her  house,  or  require  them  to  accompany  him  to  ano- 
ther. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  family  at  the  period 
when  the  fiither  was  expected.  It  was  afternoon  when  the 
major  drove  up  to  the  door,  accompanied  by  his  valet,  who 
was  a  Swiss,  and  in  a  hack-chaise,  laden  with  dressing- 
boxes,  military  hats,  swords,  medicine-chests,  and  other 
appurtenances  of  a  beau,  an  invalid*  and  a  soldier. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  though  expecting  to  find  a  considera- 
ble change  in  the  appearance  of  her  son-in-law,  was  not 
prepared  to  see  him  become  exceedingly  corpulent,  or 
limping  with  a  gouty  affection,  or  to  discover  that  hb 
hard,  and,-!  might  add,  profligate,  mode  of  life  for  many 
years  past,  had  effected  such  an  alteration  in  bis  handsome 
countenance,  that,  had  she  seen  him  when  she  had  not  ex- 
pected him,  she  would  hardly  have  recognized  him.  But 
fiowever  shocked  sh^  might  be  at  this  inauspicious  change 
which  she  instantly  perceived,  she  endeavoured  to  appear 
pleased,  hastened  to  her  garden  gate  to  receive  him,  and 
led  him  into  the  house  with  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  she 
could  express;  while  Emily  and  her  brother  stood  trem 
biing  in  the  hall,  startled  at  the  appearance  of  their  father, 
at  whom  they  had  been  peeping  from  behind  their  parlour 
blinds. 

From  the  moment  that  the  major  had  entered  thjB  gar- 
den, his  eye  had  been  seeking  his  daughter ;  and  no  sooner 
did  it  rest  upon  her,  than  his  countenance  lighted  up.— 
Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  her  name,  than  she  flew  to- 
wards him,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  min- 
gled her  tears  with  his,  and  from  that  moment  conceived 
tor  him  all  the  affection  due  from  a  child  to'  a  parent ;  and 
as  he  never  used  any  means  to  cool  that  affection,  it  con- 
tinued to  augment,  and  was  the  means  of  supporting  hex 
through  many  trials,  as  will  appear  hereafter* 
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The  sadden  rush  of  affection  in  the  lovely  chUd,  with 
•the  effect  it  produced  on  the  father,  affected  the  old  ^rand 
mother,  whose  heart  warming  on  the  occasion,  she  hasten- 
ed to  bring  forward  Christopher,  who  had  drawn  somewhat 
into  the  back-ground.  The  major,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
seated  himself  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  and  was  pressing 
Emily  to  his  bosom,  kissing  her  forehead  and  her  cheeks ; 
at  sight,  however,  of  his  son,  who  came  timidly  for- 
ward, led  by.  Mrs.  Courtney,  he  started,  addressed  him 
with  a  sort  of  forced  kindness,  put  some  question  to  him, 
the  answer  to  which  he  did  not  wait;  and  then,  turning 
again  to  Eimily,  he  bestowed  upon  her  some  fresh  caress, 
which  seemed  to  say,  ^'  This  shall  be  my  darling."  High- 
er and  still  higher  rose  the  blushes  on  the  cheek  and  fore- 
head of  Christopher,  and  he  turned  suddenly  away  to  con- 
ceal the  tear  that  started  in  his  eye.  Emily  was  too  young 
to  observe  all  this;  but  it  was  not  lost  on  the  tender  Mrs. 
Courtney,  who,  as  she  brushed  by  him  in  leading  the  major 
into  the  parlbur,  prepared,  unobserved,  to  give  nim  a  gen- 
tle pressure  of  the  hand,  which  so  thoroughly  overpowered 
the  warm-hearted  youths  that  he  rushed  out  into  the  gar- 
den, and  there  indulged  in  tears  and  sorrow. 

From  this  day  might  be  dated  the  beginning  of  troubles 
to  this  unfortunate  young  man ;  and  here  we  might  say 
much  upon  the  subject  of  partiality  in  parents ;  but,  as 
our  history  will  supply  a  sufficient  warning  on  this  topic. 
we  now  forbear  to  multiply  precepts. 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  occasioned  her  hospitable  table  to 
be  spread  with  refreshments,  and  answered  many  ques- 
tions respecting  Emily,  on  whom  the  father  still  gazed 
with  unabated  pleasure;  Christopher  still  being  absent. 
The  major  had  summoned  his  valet  to  unpack  a  box  of  pun- 
gent sauces  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  town, 
one  of  which  ^e  required,  to  give  a  relish  to  some  cold 
lamb  which  was  placed  upon  the  table,  before  be  again 
recollected,  and  called  for,  his  son.  The  box  at  length 
being  uncorded,  and  the  phials  produced,  he  bethought 
himself,  and,  as  he  held  up  one  bottle  and  other  between 
his  eye  and  the  light,  he  commenced  his  inquiries.  **  What 
18  become  of  young  hopeful,  Mrs.  Courtney?"  said  be: 
*'  did  I  not  see  him  as  I  came  in?  is  he  already  tired  of  my 
company,  think  you  ?  I  know  that  he  was  never  over  fond 
IV.  X 
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of  roe*'*  Then  turniD^  to  his  valet,  he  made  some  inqmry 
respectiogr  a  particular  bottle  which  had  not  yet  come  ta 
hand;  acUing,  with  a  heathenish  oath,  often  used  by  per 
•oQs  who  have  reasons  ibr  not  being  more  profane,  that  h« 
would  break  his  skull  if  he  had  left  the  preparation  behind 

In  reply  to  this,  the  valet  shrugged  up  his  shoulders 
and  smiled,  or  rather  grinned ;  on  which  the  master,  call 
ing  him  by  his  German  name  of  Wietlesbach,  told  him,  in 
French,  that  he  might  be  thankful  that  ladies  were  pre- 
sent, or  he  would  put  his  threat  immediately  in  execution* 

Mrs.  Courtney^  who  had  never  been  used  to  bear  per-^ 
sons  swear  by  Jupiter,  or  threaten  to  break  the  bones  of 
their  servants,  hardly  knew  whether  all  this  was  passing 
in  jest  or  earnest ;  for  the  major's  countenance  was  not  one 
vrhich  was  easily  deciphered ;  but  seeing  that  Monsieuf 
Wietlesbach  remained  perfectly  cfdm,  she  came  to  this 
conclusion^-that  what  had  passed  was  merely  an  every 
day  occurrence,  and  that,  if  she  continued  to  live  with 
her  son-in-law,  she  must  accustom  herself  to  hear  these 
things  with  the  same  nonchalance  as  the  valet  himself 
evinced  on  these  occasions.  The  question  then  was, 
«'But  can  I — must  I — ^Uve  with  this  man?"  This  point, 
however,  was  too  important  to  be  hastily  settled;  she 
therefore  fetched  a  deep  yet  gentle  sigh,  in  memory  of  the 
peaceful  days  which  now  seemed  for  ever  fled,  and  softly 
whispered  to  Emily  to  look  ibr  her  brother. 

The  major  being  by  this  time  fully  engaged,  with  the 
help  of  his  servant,  in  compounding  and  concocting  a 
sauce  for  the  lamb  which  should  exactly  suit  his  delicate 
palate,  did  not  observe  the  departure  of  Emily,  who,  afler 
_  having  run  up  stairs,  and  down  stairs,  out  of  the  house 
and  into  the  house  several  times,  at  length  found  her  bro- 
ther in  an  arbour  of  woodbine,  in  a  retured  corner  of  the 
garden,  where  he  had  fled  to  conceal  from^ all  the  world, 
and  from  himself  if  possible,  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  extreme  mortification  which  he  felt  at  the  manner 
of  his  father's  reception.  He  was  seated  in  the  arbour 
when  Emily  appeared,  and  was  leaning  bis  head  iagainst 
the  frame- work  which  supported  the  woodbine,  his  fine 
hail  of  dark  chesnut  hanging  over  his  face,  and  half  con- 
cealing  it  in  the  attitude  he  then  was ;  but  at  the  £ound 
of  Iiis  sister's  step,  he  eaiddsnly  raised  his  head,  uid,  rub* 
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bmg  (lis^)eeve  aerosshis  eyei,  asked  her,  somewhat  tougih 
ly,  what  she  was  doing  there. 

It   was  not  usual  for  Christopher  thus  to  address  his 
£mily ;  and  the  little  girl,  little  suspecting  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind,  was  terrified  and  startled  by  his  manner,  and 
^ood  still,  trembling  and  irresolute,  while  the  tears  glis 
tened  in  her  eyes. 

On  this,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  said,  *^  My  £mi* 
ly  !  my  little  Emily !  will  you  cease  to  love  me  ?" 

She  sprang  forward,  at  one  moment  conceiving  all  that 
was  passing  in  her  brother's  mind,  and  throwing  herself 
iirto  his  arms,  she  burst  into  tears,  and^  laying  her  head  ia 
his  bosom,  said,  "No,  my  brother!  my  brother!  never, 
never,  never  shall  I  forget  to  love  my  brother!"  She  would 
have  said  more,  but  was  interrupted  by  her  feelings.    ' 

The  brother  and  sister  remained  awhile  weeping  toge- 
ther; after  which,  Emily  having  made  known  her  errand, 
they  both  returned  to  the  parfour,  and  found  the  major 
extended  on  the  sofa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  to 
his  mother-in-law,  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass 
standing  on  a  table  by  his  side.  As  soon  as  the  young 
people  entered,  the  father  ceased  from  a  description  into 
which  he  had  entered  on  the  subject  of  foreign  and  home- 
made wines,  and  addressed  Christ6pher  in  a  bitter  strain  of 
merriment  on  his  long  absence,  expressing  a  hope  that  he 
was  not  already  tired  of  his  father's  company. 

The  youth  made  no  answer,  but  his  blushes  denoted  his 
unpleasant  feelings ;  on  which,  the  major,  laughing,  re- 
marked to  the  old  lady,  that  it  was  a  pity  Christopher  was 
not  a  girl;  adding,  that  his  fine  complexion  and  curling 
Ijair  would  look  very  well  under  the  shade,  of  a  lace  cap. 

"I  rejoice,"  said  Mrs.>  Courtney  somewhat  angrily, 
"  that  you  have  no  other  fault  to  find  with  your  son,  Sir, 
than  that  he  is  too  ^ood-looking ;  this  being  a  defect,"  she 
observed,  *'  which  time  will  soon  moderate." 

I  have  before  remarked  that  the  major's  countenance 
was  not  one  which  was  easily  deciphered,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion it  was  utterly  impenetrable.  He  made  Mrs.  Court- 
ney no  reply  whatever,  but,  directing  his  son  to  ring  the 
bell,  called  for«a  pair  of  slippers,  and  gave  orders,  in  the 
old  lady's  presence,  about  his  bed ;  adding,  as  he  ad 
dressed  Mrs    Courtney^  "You  will  excuse  me,  madam 
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but  I  am  somewhat  paTticular  in  these  respects;  and  1 
must  have  such  and  such  comforts,  or  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  stay  under  your  roof." 

The  old  lady  felt  her  patience  about  to  fail ;  but,  looking 
at  the  young  people,  and  seeing  that  anxiety  was  painted 
on  their  young  features,  she  restrained  henself,  and  care-, 
lessly  remarked,  that  she  hoped  her  son-in-law  would  make 
himself  comfortable ;  remarking,  that,  having  shown  him 
his  apartments,  she  would  leave  it  to  his  own  servants  to 
arrange  things  to  his  taste ;  politely  expressing  her  hope 
that  he  would  consider  himself  at  home,  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained  under  her  roof. 

In  reply  to  this,  he  bowed  half  familiarly  and  half  re- 
spectfully, thanked  her  for  her  hospitahty ;  and,  althougfa 
his  valet  was  present,  he  ordered  hip  son  to  pull  down  the 
blinds,  saying,  that  he  could  not  endure  the*glare  of  the 
afternoon  sun. 

The  poor  old  lady^  who  had  Ions  been  accustomed  to  be 
the  mistress  of  her  own  quiet  and  happy  mansion,  now  felt 
herself  so  much  offended,  that,  fearing  she  might  breakout 
into  some  intemperate  expression,  she  arose  in  haste,  in- 
formed the  major  that  she  drank  tea  in  her  own  parlour, 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  liim,  and  walk- 
ed out  of  the  room,  leavitig  her  troublesome  guest  with  his 
children. 

The  departure  of  the  old  lady  was  but  the  signal  for  the 
unkind  father  to  make  more  open  attacks  on  his  son. 

The  major  was  a  thoroughly  selfish  man,  an  infidel,  as  I 
have  before  said,  a  man  of  wit,  or  of  what  he  supposed  to 
be  ^«t;  and,  being  used  to  situations  of  authority,  had  no 
idea  of  the  pain  he  gave  to  others  in  the  indulgence  of 
this  propensity.  He  had  also  been  accustomed  to  bestow 
strong  epithets  of  contempt  on  his  inferiors,  and  could  not 
live  without  having  some  objects  against  whom  to  aim  his 
shafls  of  malice ;  though  he  had  the  cunning  to  select  these 
objects  from  among  such  persons  as  dared  not  show  any 
resentment. 

During  his  journey,  Wietlesbach,  with  his  broken  Eng- 
lish and  perpetual  mistakes^  had  afforded  constant  subjects 
for  the  raillery  of  the  major ;  but  Monsieur  Wietlesbach  was 
not  a  gentleman  of  very  delicate  feelings;  he  had  come  to 
our  islafid  to  pick  up  a  little  money,  and  ho  found  himself 
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m  a  fair  way  of  so  doing  ib  his  present  service;  he  there- 
fore made  up  his  mind  to  endure  all  insults  short  of  a 
broken  head.  Bat  poor  Christopher  had  not  the  noncfut' 
lance  of  Monsieur  Wietlesbach.  He  could  not  console 
himself,  as  the  valet  did,  by  grinning  and  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders ;  and,  indeed,  that  which  may  be  endured  from 
a  master,  or  common  acquaintance,  is  very  gaUing  when 
proceeding  fVom  a  parent,  or  a  near  connexion. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  major  was  not  aware  of  the 
acute  pain  which  he  inflicted  upon  his  son  by  the  cold  and 
^satirical  manner  in  which  he  constantly  thought  proper  to 
address  him,  by-  making  him  the  constant  object  of  his 
raillery,  yet,  had  he  not  been  very  remote  from  proper 
'feeling,  he  must  have  sooner  or  later  made  this  discovery, 
and  would  surely  have  refrained  from  treating  his  son  in  a 
manner  which  had  the  most  injurious  efiect  on  his  charac 
ter..  We  cannot  believe  that  the  worst  of  fathers  can  de- 
sire the  ruin  of  a  son;  but,  where  selfishness  preponderates 
in  any  character,  the  individual  is  often  induced  to  com- 
mit acts  of  cruelty  which  he  would  shudder  to  witness  in 
another. — But,  to  return  to  our  story. 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  afler  her, 
before  the  major  began  to  open  his  battery  of  dangerous 
wit  against  Christopher;  at  the  same  time  directing  his  lit- 
tle daughter  to  take  her  place  by  him  on  the  sofa. 

He  first  attacked  the  cut  of  his  son's  coat,  inquiring  of 
him  how  long  short  backs  and  lon^  lappets  had  been  in 
fashion.  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  him  what  he  had 
learned,  and  whether  the  old  lady  had  taught  him  to  sew 
samplers;  and  concluded  by  asking  him  if  she  made  him 
stand  up  and  say  his  Catechism  every  Sunday  evening. 

There  is  a  certain  time  of  life  (and  Christopher  was  pre- 
cisely at  that  age)  when  young  people  are  particularly 
jealous  of  being  laughed  at.  We  will  not  ask  why  or 
wherefore  it  is  so,  or  inquire  whether  they  feel  in  them- 
selves, at  that  period,  a  peculiar  awkwardness  which  they 
think  may  afford  matter  of  merriment  to  others,  being  con- , 
Bcious  that  they  are  ceasing  to  be  children,  and  yet  that 
they  are  not  arrhred  at  the  dignity  of  mature  age.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  this  is  the  period  when  boys  are  most  ready  to 
quarrel,  and  young  ladies  to  complain  of  neglects  and  in- 
sults; and  this  is  the  period  when  youth  are  most  liable 
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to  be  injured  by  ill-timed  merriment ;  and  when  they  are 
most  ready  to  renounce  all  that  is  good  and  precious 
rather  than  be  laughed  at.  Some  few,  indeed,  there  are 
who  can  smile  again  when  ridiculed,  and  who  have  pru- 
dence enough,  or  rather  are  divinely  assisted,  to  acquire 
wisdom  from  the  unkind  remarks  of  a  neighbour.  But 
these  persons  are  comparatively  few,  and  poor  Christopher 
was  not  one  of  the  number.  To  all  his  father's  curious 
questions  he  first  gave  short  answers,  and  afterwards  grow- 
ing sullen,  he  made  no  reply  at  all,  but  sat  reddening  and 
swelling,  now  and  then  giving  a  certain  twitch  to  his  head 
and  shoulders,  which  was  not  half  so  agreeable  as  the  shrug 
and  grin  of  Monsieur  Wietlesbach. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  major  seemed  either,  not  to  ob- 
serve the  uneasiness  of  his  son,  or  not  to  regard  it  in  the 
smallest  degree.  For,  having  amused  himself  a  while  with 
making  his  remarks,  he  suddenly  turned  to  Emily,  and 
praising  her  hair,  her  complexion,  and  her  features,  would 
soon  have  succeeded  in  filling  her  with  conceit,  had  not 
the  tender  heart  of  this  lovely  child  been  provided  with  ao 
antidote  to  his  poison  by  her  sympathy  for  her  beloved 
brother,  and  her  dread  that  he  might  say  something  to 
make  their  father  angry.  Accordingly,  while  her  father 
was  thus  bestowing  his  caresses  upon  her,  her  gentle  eye 
was  now  and  then  turned  to  her  brother;  and  once  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  him,  unobserved  by  their  common  pa- 
rent, and  with  one  touch  of  her  velvet  palm  restored  peace 
to  his  wounded  bosom;  while  such  were  his  feelings  on  the 
occasion,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  prevent  him- 
self from  raising  it  to  his  Hps. 

How  delightful  are  the  silent  expressions  of  affection 
which  are  suggested  by  a  pious  and  feeling  heart !  What  is 
there  in  nature  so  winning,  so  attractive,  as  these?  and  how 
entirely  different  are  their  effects  from  those  wliich  are  the 
product  of  art  or  affectation  I  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
females,  by  the  use  of  these  engaging  and  tender  qualities, 
to  soften  the  more  violent  passions  of  the  other  sex ;  and 
never  does  a  woman  depart  so  far  from  all  that  is  amiable 
as  when  she  uses  her  influence  with  brothers,  husbands, 
and  fathers,  to  irritate  and  excite  rather  than  to  calm  and 
sooth. — But,  to  leave  these  reflections,  and  to  proceed  to 
other  matters.  ' 
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Having  given  mj  -zeader  <me  epecimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  niajor  condudted  himself  towards  his  children 
and  mother-in-law,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  by  merely  stating, 
thai  he'  continued  to  treat  Christopher  in  such  a  way  that 
the  young  man  oonld  scarcely  be  restrained,  either  by  his 
old  friend,  or  his  sister,  from  behaving  in  a  manner  wholly 
unbecoming.  From  time  to  time,  the  youth  was,  however, 
held  back  from  open  rebeUioin  by  the  beseeching  looks  of 
Emily,  and  the  earnest  {headings  of  Mrs.  Courtney.  Ne- 
vertheless, a  kind  of  bitterness  seized  upon  his  mind,  and 
he  became  impatient  of  beiu^  at  home,  and  anxious  that 
some  [dan  for  his  future  life  might  be  decided  upon,  where* 
by  he  might  be  rendered  independent  of  a  father  whose 
manner  was  so  peculiarly  unwelcome  to  his  feelings. 

Neither  was  the  major  more  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Courtney 
thau  to  Christopher,  though  he  undoubtedly  showed  lessor 
his  hatUeur  and  selfishness  in  her  presence  than  in  her  ab^ 
sence;  for  she  had  a  few  thousands  at  her  disposal,  and  he 
was  far  from  being  superior  to  the  recollection  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

Emily  loved  her  father,  notwithstanding  the  pain  she  felt 
in  witnessing  his  conduot  towards  her  brother.  The  affec- 
tion, however,  which  she  had  for  her  parent,  and  the  strong 
regard  she  had  ever  felt  §ot  her  brother,  induced  her  ta 
sonen  matters  or  both  sides ;  and,  as  her  father  had  ex> 
pressed  his  determination  never  more  to  separate  himself 
from  her,  she  tried  to  induce  Mrs.  Courtney  to  bear  with 
him,  dreading  lest  she  should  be  separated  from  her  be- 
loved grandmother.  Neither  did  Mrs.  Courtney  lack 
the  same  motive  for  forbearance;  and  such  was  the  tender- 
ness of  this  excellent  old  lady  for  the  children  whom  she 
had  reared,  that  she  would  rather  have  endured  any  priva- 
tion tlian  have  seen  them  removed  from  under  her  mater- 
nal influence.  Nevertheless,  she  used  many  arguments 
to  persuade  her  son-in-law  to  fix  upon  some  plan  for  the 
future  life  of  Christopher.  His  education  was  by  no  means 
complete ;  and  she  lost  no  opportunity  of  representing  to 
the  major,  that  more  instruction  was  necessary,  if  he  was 
to  be  of  a  learned  profession;  and  if  not,  that  he  should  be 
permitted  immediately  to  choose  his  line  of  life,  and  be 
conducted  to  it. 

To  these  argaments  the  major  commonly  answered  m 
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iiraal  saliiical  style ;  sometimes  saying  that  be  meant 
to  bring  up  Cbristopber  to  be  a  bishop,  or  a  judge,  for  he 
was  sure  nothing  inferior  would  suit  him ;  and  at  another 
time  remarking  that  he  meant  to  apprentice  him  to  a  shoe- 
maker, if  he  could  find  any  one  who  wonld  take  him.-* 
More  than  this  he  would  never  add,  but  seemed  anxious 
to  postpone  all  decision  on  the  subject,  either  from  the  de- 
sire of  keeping  his  money  in  his  pocket,  or  from  an  indo- 
lence natimd  to  all  selfish  characters. 

This  iU-assoited  family  continued  to  dwell  together,  in" 
the  manner  I  have  described,  for  some  montiS,  during 
which  period  some  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed were  scarcely  restrained  from  open  warfare  with  the 
others,  by  motives  of  interest,  affection,  or  reli^on ;  while 
Emily  was  the  only  one  v(ho  was  heartily  cordial  with  all 
the  rest. 

For  some  weeks  the  maior  displayed  no  other  evil  qua- 
lities but4such  as  I  have  described,  namely,  an  inordinate 
love  of  eating,  and  similar  indulgences,  with  ^n  entire 
contempt  for  the  comfort  of  others.  But,  afler  a  while, 
when  grown  more  familiar  with  Mrs.  Courtney,  he  scru- 
pled not  to  let  it  appear  that  he  was  an  absolute  infidel, 
and  capable  of  casting  reflections  upon  the  most  sublime 
and  awful  truths.  He  had,  during  his  early  life,  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  sophistries  of  the  conti- 
nental sceptics,  and  could,  as  it  suited  him  best,  mock  and 
sneer  at  relip[ion  with  much  of  the  false  wit  indulged  by 
the  infidel  of  Femey ;  endeavourins^^  to  bewilder  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  creatures  by  artful  and  deceptive  reasonings. 

Were  not  the  matter  too  serious  for  jest,  a  stander-by 
might  have  been  amused  at  the  manner  in  which  this  false 
phUosopher  would  sometimes  argue  with  his  good  motber- 
m-law,  who  (excellent  woman  as  she  was,  and  well  ground- 
ed in  the  faith,  as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned)  had 
not  the  smallest  notion  of  stating  the  reason  of  the  hope 
that  was  in  her.  She  believed,  and  loved,  and  trusted 
her  Saviour;  her  heart  was  full  of  holy  peace;  and  she 
was  enabled  to  rely,  without  a  single  doubt,  upon  the 
merits  and  promises  of  God  incarnate;  but  how  to  state 
the  ground  of  this  confidence  to  an  unbeliever,  she  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea;  and  by  reason  of  this,  when  her 
opponent  used  bis  impious  skill,  she  became  angrv*  and 
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more  than  usually  confused,  and  said  every  thing  which 
she  had  better  have  left  unsaid,  and  did  much  to — 

^  Make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause." 

Those  ill-conducted  arguments  might  have  be^  fatal 
(humanly  speaking)  to  the  principles  of  the  young  people, 
had  not  Emily  at  that  time  been  too  young  to  understand 
their  purport,  and  Christopher  in  a  state  indisposing  him 
to  receive  any  thing  favourably  which  proceeded  from  his 
fathen 

I  might  describe  several  of  these  arguments,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  entering  into  the  minuticB  of  one  only* 

The  subject  on  which  the  major  argued  was,  what  he 
called  the  native  perfection  of  the  human  character ;  as- 
serting that  the  mind  of  man,  in  infancy,  resenibled  a  sheet 
of  paper,  perfectly  pure  and  white,  and  that  it  would  un- 
doubtedly remain  such  if  man  could  be  preserved  from 
the  contagion  of  evil  example.  He  was  stimulated  to 
proceed  by  Mrs.  Courtney's  symptoms  of  growing  displea- 
sure, betrayed  by  her  raised  eyebrows,  and  the  flush  in  her 
cheeks,  falsely  asserting  the  evil  efiects  of  laws  and  religion 
on  society;  indulging  in  a*  high-flown  description, In  the 
style  of  St.  Pierre,  of  the  virtues  of  savages,  of  the  inno- 
cence of  cannibals,  and  the  integrity  of  Hottentots.  He 
had  proceeded  for  some  time  m  this* way,  when  Mrs. 
Courtney  interrupted  him  with  a  deep  sigh,  or  rather 
groan,  exclaiming,  *'  Why,  major !  it  perfectly  astonishes 
and  confounds  me  to  hear  you  talk  at  this  rate ! — a  man 
of  yout  sense,  and  one  who  has  been  so  much  in  the  world, 
to  talk  of  the  heart  of  man  being  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
when  you  must  have  seen  in  your  travels  so  much  that  is 
sinful  among  your  fellow-creatures!" 

«'  All  the  consequence,  ray  good  lady,"  replied  the  major 
calmly,  **  of  evil  example  and  false  principles.  It  is  evil 
company,  my  dear  madam,  you  may  depend  upon  it;— 
evil  company,  evil  example,  bad  government,  and  supersti- 
tion, make  men  what  they  are.  Could  you  but  visit  the 
wilds  of  America,  or  of  Africa,  you  would  see  man  as  he 
should  be;  simple,  open,  generous,  hospitable ;  following 
the  pure  dictates  of  his  natural  feelings ;  full  of  sympa 
thy,  tenderness,  affection;  all  that  is  amiable;  all  that  isra 
tional.'' 
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<(  What !"  said  the  old  lady,  ^<  am  I  then  to  understand 
that  all  moral  evil  is  but  the  effect  of  example?" 

"  Of  example,  madam,"  repeated  the  major;  "  of  exam- 
ple and  imperfect  control.**" 

*'  And  not,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney, "  the  consequ^ice  of  an 
evil  nature  and  a  depraved  heart?" 

"  Undoubtedly  not,"  said  the  major,  opening  his  tooth 
pick-case,  and  applying  its  contents  to  its  usual  purpose. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady, "  you  do  not  believe  in 
the  fall  of  man,  and  his  consequent  corruptwn  ?" 

"I  believe,"  replied  the  major,  "all  that  lis  necessary  for 
a  philosopher  and  a  wise  man  to  believe,  and  reject  all 
which  such  a  One  should  reject." 

•  "  Then,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney, "  yoii  and  I  can  never 
agree."  And  the  pink  hue  arose  higher  in  the  old  lady's 
cheek,  extending  itself  over  her  forehead  ^nd  the  upp^r 
part  of  her  nose. 

The  major  smiled,  called  to  Wietlesbach  to  bring  him  a 
glass  of  bitters,  and  remarked,  that  he  was  sorry  that  so 
entire  a  disagreement  should  subsist  between  Mrs.  Court'* 
ney  and  the  wiser  part  of  mankind. 

Mrs.  Courtney  was  on  the  point  of  making  some  vehe- 
ment retort,  and  perhaps  of  telling  the  major  that  she  was 
no  longer,  disposed  to  harbour  one  under  her  roof  who  could 
treat  her  with  so  much  contempt,  and  who  could  utter  sen- 
timents so  contrary  to  religion,  when  the  gentle  Emily,  who 
still  but  little  understood  the  cause  of  her  grandmother's 
displeasure,  ran  in  between  her  two  parents,  and  with  one 
glance  of  her  modest  eye  recalled  the  old  lady  to  reflections 
and  brought  her  again  to  the  resolution  of  bearing  all 
rather  than  be  parted  from  her  child.  . 
.  The  major  had  resided  in  Mrs.  Courtney's  family  little 
more  than  one  year  and  a  half,  when  the  young  people 
were  deprived  of  their  excellent  friend  and  protectress  by 
death.  I  could  say  much  of  their  distress  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  as  this  may  be  readily  imagined,  I  proceed  to 
observe,  that  the  situation  of  Christopher  was  rendered 
so  painful  by  the  loss  of  Mrs. .  Courtney,  that,  soon  after 
her  funeral,  he  summoned  courage  to  tell  his  father,  that 
he  hoped  he  would  decide  upon  some  plan  for  removing 
him  from  home,  and  settling  him  in  the  world.  To  this 
request  the  major  gave  only  a  hesitating  answer;  telling 


his  flcm  that  he  would  thiok  of  these  matters  by  and  by, 
thoagh  he  could  not  as  yet  conceive  what  be  was  fit  for^ 
brought  up  as  he  had  been  by  an  old  woman,  and  prepared 
only  for  the  company  of  such. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  motive  a  fhther  could  possibly 
have  for  thus  conducting  himself  towards  an  only  son ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  major  was  a  lover  of 
moD^,and  though  he  never  denied  himself  any  indulgence 
whatever,  yet  he  could  not  think  of  parting  with  so  much 
as  was  needftil  for  placing  his  son  in  a  good  situation ;  and 
he  had  too  much  pride  to  allow  him  to  think  of  any  thing 
inferior  for  his  child. 

The  ma^r  was  not  rich ;  and  Jie  had  been  much  morti- 
fied on  opening  Mrs.  Courtney's  will,  to  find  that  she  had 
left  the  bulk  of  her  property  to  Emily,  not  to  be  touched 
tiil  she  was  of  age,  with  a  considerable  sura  to  Christopher 
upon  the  same  conditions,  but  not  a  shilling  to  himself. 
Poor  Christopher  had  therefore  chosen  an  evil  moment, 
while  his  father  was  smarting  under  this  disappointment,  to 
press  his  suit;  and  the  eonsequenee  to  himself  was  only  a 
renewal  of  mortification. 

,  After  Mrs.  Courtney's  death,  the  major  remained  some 
months  in  the  house  of  his  late  mother-in-law,  being  unde- 
termined whither  next  to  go;  at  the  same  time  expressing 
Seat  disgust  at  his  situation,  which  ill  suited  a  man  of  his 
bits.  ^ 

.  During  this  period,  poor  Christopher  became  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  his  father's  treatment,  which  was 
peculiarly  calculated  to  gall  a  high-spirited  young  man.— 
And  then  it  was  that  Emily,  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  felt 
increasingly  the  loss  of  her  grandmother.  She  was  still 
the  darling  and  pride  of  her  father;  nevertheless,  she  had 
sense  enough  to  discern  that  his  conduct  towards  her  bro- 
ther was  decidedly  wrong,  and  strength  and  quickness  of 
feeling  sufficient  to  svnipathize  in  all  his  trials.  Many 
<imes,  when  she  saw  him  in  a  state  of  high  irritation,  she 
would  sooth  and  console  him.  "  Dear  Christopher"  she 
would  say,  "  do  not  doubt  that  our  father  loves  you ;  and 
I  love  you — ^your  own  Emily  loves  you.  Remember,  also, 
Ihat  you  have  a  Father  in  heaven  who  knows  all  your  trou- 
bles, and  he  will  comfort  you.  Pray,  dear  Christopher, 
be  patient." 
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<*Bat  to  stay  here,  year  after  year,"  the  brother  would 
reply,  '*  idling  my  time  away,  while  other  young  men  are 
gaining  an  independency ;  and  then  to  be  called  an  idle 
fellow — ^a  vaurien — a  Miss  Molly-^^it  is  what  I  cannot 
bear.  No,  Emily,  I  will  ran  away,  and  go  to  sea>  or  en- 
list as  a  soldier." 

This  declaration  always  wrung  the  heart  of  Emily ;  and 
on  these  occasions  she  used  to  employ  all  the  eloquence  <^ 
tears  and  sobs  to  remove  his  resolution. 

At  length,  on  some  high  provocation  from  the  selfish  fa- 
ther, the  unhappy  young  man  fixed  his  determination  so 
decidedlv,  that  he  resolved  not  to  subject  iiimself  again  to 
the  pleaoings  of  his  Emily,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  not  re- 
sist them. 

There  was  nothing  so  dear  on  earth  to  Christopher  as  his 
sister ;  and  whenever  he  indulged  the  hope  of  future  h^^ 
piness  in  this  life,  it  arose  from  the  prospect  of  living  with 
his  Emihr;  and,  surely,  if  he  cherished  what  was  romantici 
or  &nciful,  in  these  visions  of  future  days,  we  should  par-^ 
dou  him,  consideri^  his  youth,  and  recollecting  that  the 
earlier  part  of  his  li&  was  spent  on  the  borders  of  the  Lac 
de  Leman,  the  region  of  all  that  is  attractive  in  nature. 
But  the  time  was  arrived  when  this  unfortunate  youth  was 
resolved  to  leave  his  sister,  and  with  her,  as  he  believed,  to 
leave  all  that  made  his  life  desirable.  His  intentions  were 
to  take  a  small  bundle  of  linen,  and  proceed  on  foot  to  the 
next  port,  where  he  doubted  not  he  might  be  received  on 
board  some  ship  as  a  common  sailor.  What  were  his  fur* 
ther  views  I  know  not,  and  perhaps  he  hardly  knew  him- 
self: but  how  to  separate  himself  mm  Emily,  this  was  the 
question ;  and  when  could  he  resolve  to  part  to  meet  no 
more? 

For  several  days  afler  he  had  made  up  his  kittle  bundle 
of  linen,  and  arranged  all  his  plans,  he  tried  to  see  his  sis- 
ter for  the  last  time,  bat  tried  in  Vain.  In  tl»s  morning 
he  resolved  to  leave  her  m  the  evening,  and  in  the  evening 
he  determined  to  put  off  his  departure  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. Thus  day  wore  away  after  day  till  a  whole  week  had 
passed.  At  length,  on  occasion  of  some  new  excitement, 
he  made  his  fintd  resolution ;  but  still  the  difiiculty  exist- 
ed, how  was  he  to  part  from  Emily  ? 

Full  of  this  sad  thought,  he  one  afternoon  left  his  fa 
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ther's  presence,  and  wandered,  scarcely  knowing  whither 
he  was  goings  into  the  coppice  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  most  happy  boyish  hours.  Here  he  had  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  friend,  the  amiable  Harrington ;  and  here  he 
had  watched  the  growth  of  Emily,  from  lisping  infancy  tc 
her  present  blooming  period.  Here  he  had  often  received 
the  gentle  endearments  of  her  who  now  slept  in  the  dust ; 
and  here  he  had  induced  in  all  the  glowing  schemes  and 
hopes  of  ardent  youth«  Every  tree,  every  mossy  bank, 
nay,  every  aged  stump,  or  tender  sapling,  had  its  effect 
opon  Christopher;  and  even  the  remoter  views,  canght 
throu^  the  openings  of  the  wood,  were  all  connected  in 
his  mmd  with  some  af^ing  recoUection  of  past  days. 

There,  on  that  bed  of  moss,  beneath  that  hollow  tree, 
he  and  his  friend  had  made  a  hermitage  for  Emily,  and 
adorned  it  with  bits  of  broken  glass  and  petrifactions. 
There,  in  that  bosh,  he  had  pointed  out  a  bird's  nest  to 
her,  and  had  gone  with  her  to  feed  the  little  nestlings. 
And  in  a  third  place,  he  had  made  a  swing  for  her  between 
two  trees,  and  could  recollect  how  she  had  once  fallen 
from  the  swing,  and  excited  his  extreme  alarm  lest  she 
should  have  received  any  injury. 

Onward  he  walked,  full  of  sorrow,  and  trying  to  subdue 
every  risixi^  recollection  which  might  shake  his  resolution 
to  depart  mr  ever  from  this  place,  till  he  came  to  a  favour- 
ite corner  of  the  coppice,  where,  a  few  years  past,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  spreading  oak,  he  and  his  friend  had  erect- 
ed a  hut,  with  infinite  labour,  to  which  the  name  had  been 
given  of 'Emily's  Bower.'  A  few  stakes  still  remained  of 
Uieir  past  labour,  and  a  small  part  of  the  ill-constructed 
roof  was  still  attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  although 
several  winters  had  passed  since  it  had^been  wholly  ne- 
glected. " 

The  site  of  this  bower  had  been  chosen  because  it  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  hill  and  pool  before  mentioned,  to 
which  objects  Christopher  was  particularly  attached,  be- 
cause he  fancied  some  resemblance  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  objects  to  a  scene  he  recollected  in  Switzerland ;  not 
aware  that  the  most  lovely  scepes  in  England  are  not  at 
all  comparable  to  the  glories  of  that  most  wonderful  and 
enchanting  country.  Nevertheless,  these  imperfect  resem 
blances  had  amused  the  mind  of  our  warm-hearted  yimth, 
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who  had  not  onfrequently,  wken  viewingr  this  scene  from 
the  bower,  taken  occasion  from  it  to  speak  of  his  na 
tive  country,  and  to  describe  the  events  of  his  infancy; 
sQch  as  he  recollected,  when  residing  at  a  country-house^ 
possessed  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  on  the  heights  of 
the  Dole. 

The  shattered  hut,  therefore,  with  its  beautiful  environs, 
and  the  lovely  view  which  it  commanded,  were  impressive 
to  his  heart;  and  the  powerful  assoeilttions  of  his  mind  en* 
tirely  overcame  him ;  yea,  such  was  his  agitation,  that  he 
staggered  to  a  mossy  seat  within  the  round  bower,  and 
placing  his  open  hands  upon  his  knees,  laid  his  buminj| 
forehead  upon  them,  and  yielded  to  the  violence  of  his  feel 
ings  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

How  long  he  had  remained  in  this  position  he  knew  not, 
but,  if  time  were  to  be  calculated  by  the  prospress  of 
thought,  it  was  long,  very  long,  (for  the  whole  life  of  the 
unhappy  youth  had  passed  in  review  before  him  during  Hm 
interval,]  when  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  rustling  noise 
and  the  sound  of  approaching  steps.  He  started  and  look* 
ed  up,  and  saw  Emily  approaching  him.  And  now,  as  I 
am  anxious  that  the  reader  may  have  a  view  of  this  lovely 
cluld,  and  there  remains  no  way  of  presenting  her  to  lum, 
but  by  my  feeble  powers  of  description,  I  fi^el  inclined  to 
attempt  such  a  portrait  of  her  as  may  be  given  with  tho 
materials  I  possess. 

She  was,  at  that  time,  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and)  though  taller  than  many  young  persons  of  her 
^g^i  yet,  from  the  lovely  simplicity  of  her  habits,  the  mo- 
desty of  her  deportment,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  form  and 
features,  she  was  looking  younger  than  she  really  was. 
She  wore  no  cap  or  hat,  having  come  out  in  haste  in  pur- 
suit of  her  brother;  and  though  sorrow  and  anxiety  were 
expressed  on  her  countenance,  still,  the  agitation  of  her 
mind,  together  with  the  quickness  of  her  motion,  had  add- 
ed a  glow  to  her  cheeks,  which  had  rendered  her  native 
beauty  still  more  pleasing.  A  provision  of  chesnut  hair 
hung  in  ringlets  over  her  face  and  neck,  and  her  dark  blue 
eves  and  dimpled  features,  though  indicative  of  the  most 
affecting  tenderness,  were  now  strongly  mavked  b}r  the  dis- 
tress which  agitated  her  bosom.  She  came  with  such 
Quickness,  that  Christopher  had  no  time  to  conceal  from 
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iier  the  t^keos  of  his  dUtrees;  in  vain  he  hustiiy  rubbed  his 
eyes  as  she  appjroached  him ;  the  evidences  of  hi&  trouble 
were  still  too  apparent,  even  through  thesmiles  which  now 
beamed  on  his  countenance.  '^  O,  my  brother !"  she  said, 
as  she  entered  the  bower  and  came  closer  to  him,  ^'  O,  my 
Christopher,  you  are  unhappy],  what  can  I  do  to  pomfort 
you?"  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  him  as  he  sat,  and 
pressing  his  head  against  her  afl^tionate  breast,  wiped^ 
away  the  tears  which  moistened  his  cheeks  with  her  mus- 
lin apron. 

Christopher  was  so  wholly  overpowered  by  this  afiectioni 
that  his  tears^  again  gushed  forth,  and  he  sobb^  aloud. 
'  "  What  new  sorrow  troubles  my  brother?"  said  Emily ; 
*(  tell  me,  O  tell  me,  what  afflicts  you,  my  brother !  Is  it 
any  thing  in  which  our  father  is  concerned?  if  it  is,  (and 
she  hesitated,]  I  will  run  to  him;  I  will  kneel  to  him:  I 
wUl  not  rise  till  he  has  granted  all  you  wish." 

^*  No,  no,  Enuly,"  he  replied :  ^^  no^  my  sister,  my  friend, 
my  beloved;  in  one 'word,  my  Emily,  you  can  do  nothing 
for  me." 

*^But  tell  me,"  she  said,  ''has  anything  new  arisen? 
Has  my  father-—^  ?"  and  she  hesitated  again. 

In  reply  to  this,  her  brother  assured  her  that  he  had  no 
additional  cause  of  sorrow  to  what  he  hadknownibr  many 
days  past ;  and  concluded  by  kissing  away  the  tears  of  sym- 
pathy which  were  flowiog  down  her  cheeks. 

''  Then,  my  dejir  brother,"  she  said, ''  there  really  is  no 
thing  new  which  afflicts  you  ?" 

«<  Nothing,  my  Emily,  nQthing,"  he  replied :  ''  only  be 
comforted;  I  can  bear  every  thing  but  to  see  you  unhappy : 
be  happy,  my  sister,  and  I  cannot  be  miserable." 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  him*  His  countenance  seem- 
ed, even  in  her  inexperienced  view,  to  indicate  something 
she  could  not  understand.  But,  at  the  age  of  Emily,  doubts 
and  fears,  however  well  grounded,  have  only  a  transient 
effect  on  the  mind ;  and,  as  she  had  oflen  seen  her  brother 
rendered  uneasy  by  her  father's  manlier,  she  tried  to  be- 
lieve that  this  uneasiness  would  now  pass  away  without 
other  consequences  than  she  had  witnessed  on  former  oc- 
casions ;  and  therefore,  when  he  attempted  to  rouse  him- 
self, and  talk  of  ordinary  things,  she  congratulated  her 
9elf  on  sesiag  him  in  better  spirits;  and  when  he  proposed 
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to  her  to  walk  with  him  to  a  stile  at  the  end  of  the  wood, 
saying  that  he  bad  some  little  bosiness  at  a  cottage  a  little 
beyond,  she  consented  with  cheerfulness,  and  commenced 
her  walk  with  some  composure.  Nevertheless,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  narrow  wood-ways,  she  observed  that 
he  rcdapeed  into  gloom ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  wood  she  was  startled  at  the  hurried  manner  in 
which  he  embraced  her ;  the  moment  afterwards  bound-. 
Dig  over  the  dtile,  and  running  down  the  slope  towards  the 
cottage  with  a  swiftness  which  soon  removed  him  from  her 
view. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  Emily  was  left  by  her  bro 
ther ;  and  she  stood  looking  towards  the  spot  where  he  had 
disappeared,  till  the  sun  sinking  suddenly  behind  the  hills, 
the  freshness  of  the  evening  breeze  reminded  her  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  her  solitary  situation.  Casting 
one  more  fflance  towards  the  cottage,  to  see  if  her  brother 
might  yet  be  returning,  she  hastened  her  steps  towards  her 
home ;  and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  appear  before  her 
father,  (who  would  immediately  have  discerned  the  traces 
of  tears  on  her  cheeks,)  she  withdrew  to  her  chamber,  and 
soon  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  melancholy  scene  in  the 
wood  in  a  deep  sleep. 

The  major  was  a  late  riser,  and  made  a  point  of  taking 
his  last  meal  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening;  therefore, 
though  Emily  was  often  asleep  before  nine  o'clock,  the 
domestics  were  commonly  in  motion  till  nearly  twelve ; 
the  outer  door  being  frequently  open,  or  at  least  unbarred 
till  a  very  late  hour.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  Christopher  to  execute  a  project  which  he  had 
formed  on  parting  with  Emily  at  the  stile.  This  was,  to 
return,  and  see  her  once  more,  whether  sleeping  or  waking ; 
resolving,  if  he  found  her  in  the  former  situation,  to  cut  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  and  leave  a  letter  with  her,  which  should 
contain  his  farewell,  and  give  the  reasons  of  his  departure. 
He  accordingly  wrote  the  letter  with  a  pencil  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  returning,  Vis  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  his  father's 
house,  which  was  no  longer  to  be  his^home,  he  stole  up  to 
Emily's  apartment ;  and  there,  having  gently  kissed  her 
forehead,  as  she  lay  asleep,  and  cut  one  lovely  ringlet  from 
her  head,  he  laid  the  letter  on  her  pillow,  and  withdrew . 
but  jekn  passed  away  before  it  was  known  whw«  he  dept 
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that  night,  or  where  he  found  a  home  or  resting-place, 
after  he  quitted  his  father's  house. 

Thus,  the  selfishness  and  inconsideration  of  the  parent 
effected  the  temporary  rain  of  a  hopeful  child.  And  here 
we  might  suitably  adduce  tae  caution  of  the  Apostle — Fa' 
thers^  provoke  not  your  ckUdren  to  anger,  lest  theyhediaeour^ 
aged.  (Col.  ill.  SI.)  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark, in  this  place,  that  for  one  instance  of  a  child  ruined 
by  a  father's  insensibility,  as  in  the  case  of  Christopher 
MoUer,  thousands  may  be  found  of  undutiful  and  ungrate* 
ful  children  who  ruin  themselves.  ' 

As  soon  as  the  morning  rose  on  Emily,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  her  brother,  she  observed  the  letter  on  her  pillow, 
and  opened  it,  full  of  apprcDiensions,  which  were  too  fully 
eonfirmed  before  she  read  the  first  line;  and,  early  as  it 
was,  she  hastened  to  her  father's  room,  and  imparted  to 
him  the  cause  of  her  anguish,  by  supplicating  him  to  send 
some  one  to  seek  her  brother,  and  bring  him  back,  though 
he  had  left  no  clew  by  which  he  misht  be  traced. 

The  major  was  evidently  agitated  on  the  first  reception 
of  this  intelligence ;  but  soon  relapsed  into  a  state  of  indif- 
ference, which  rendered  it  impossible  for  those  about  him 
to  determine  how  fkr  he  felt  for  his  son.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  remarked,  that  Wietlesbach  was  immediately  dis- 
patched in  search  of  Christopher,  and  did  not  return  for 
several  weeks ;  and  many  epistles,  uncouthly  directed,  were 
received  from  him  during  the  interval. 

In  the  mean  time,  iSnily  was  inconsoHble,  and,  for  a 
length  of  time,  never  entered  her  father's  presence  without 
evincing  her  sorrow.  Christopher — her  beloved  Christo- 
pher— seemed  to  occupy  her  whole  thoughts,  and  even  in 
^er  sleep  she  frequently  called  upon 'him;  being  strongly 
mipressed,  no  doubt,  with  the  remembrance  of  his  last 
fisit  to  her  in  her  chamber.  Many  were  the  efforts  made 
•y  this  lovely  little  girl  to  trace  her  brother,  but  in  vain. 
Bhe  often  stole  out  alone,  and  inquired  at  the  neighbour- 
ing cottages ;  she  even  expended  all  her  pocket-money  in 
promoting  inquiries ;  and,  as  her  last  resource,  she  wrote 
to  Charles  Harrington,  who  had  entered  the  army,  and 
who  was  then  in  Ireland. 

The  conscience  of  Emily  was  somewhat  wounded  at  the 
necessity  under  which  she  lay  of  carrying  on  this  cor 
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respoudence  privately ;  for  her  father  had  forbiddto  her  to 
mention  her  brother's  name  before  him ;  but  she  felt  wliat 
she  did  to  be  a  duty,  and  so  conquered  her  reluctanee. 

The  answer  from  Charles  was  what  Emily  might  have 
expected— replete  with  sorrowful  aUd  affectionate  ezprea* 
sions,  and  abounding  with  assurances,  that  he.  would  do 
all  that  in  him  lay,  among  his  many  acquaintance  and 
connexions,  to  trace  his  unhappy  friend ;  while  the  last 
paragraph  brought  new  sorrow  to  her  heart,  by  informing 
her  that  he  himsalf  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  with  his 
regiment,  for  the  West  Indies :  the  dangers  of  which  she 
knew  too  well,  by  the  description  she  had  received  of  those 
fatal  islands  from  her  father. 

After  a  while,  Wietlesbaciv  returned,  and  brought  no 
tidings <>f  Christopher;  and  the  major  then  resolved  upon 
leaving  his  present  residence,  and  taking  Emily  with  him^ 
This  intention  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  put  in  execu- 
tion, with  the  precipitancy  of  one  who  was  weary  of  aU 
about  him.  The  house  and  furniture,  now  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Emily,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  trustees ; 
and  the  father  with  his  daughter,  and  Wietlesbach  as  their 
only  attendant,  set  out  for  Londoti. 

Emily,  though  grieved  to  part  with  many  things  and 
persons  whom  she  had  known  and  loved  horn  in&ncy,  was 
not  displeased  at  this  arrangement ;  for  she  entertained  the 
hope  that  she  might  perhaps,  during  her  travels,  discover 
the  object  of  her  anxiety ;  and,  to  a  heart  not  at  ease,  a 
change  of  piacQ  oflen  affords  some  relief.    .  . 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
various  movements  of  the  major  and  his  family,  from  the 
time  of  their  le9.ving  the  birth-place  of  Emily,  till  their 
final  settlement  in  a  place  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  at  large  in  a  future  part  of  my  history.     The  fa- 
mily first  removed  to  London ;  whence,  after  a  short  resi 
dence,  they^  proceeded  to  Dover  and  Calais ;  and  from  thit 
last  place  to  Paris.     There  the  major  occupied  handsome 
apartments,  near  the  Palais  Royal ;  and,  as  it  was  his  plaA 
to  take  all  bis  meabi  at  the  cafes  a,nd  restaurtiteurs^  hA 
placed  Emily  as  a  pennonnaire  in  one  of  the  most  fashion 
able  seminaries  in  that  capital — by  this  means  leaving  him 
iolf  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  plans  of  amusement* 
.  DuriBig  W  raud^ni^e  at  Paris,  Emily  saw  little  of  hei 
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father ;  and  it  is  p. easing  thiit  we  are  able  to  eay  that  she 
was  not  materiaLy  injured  by  the  fal»e  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  evil  principks,  and  dreadful  examples,  which, 
prevailed  in  the  house.  The  religion  of  the  family  (if  the 
lax  principles  and  practice  which  obtained  therein  could 
be  called  religion)  Was  Roman  Catholic.  The  young  peo- 
ple were,  indeed,  required  to  attend  mass  on  the  Sunday 
morning;  to  learn  a  catecbism,  to  which  tbey  seldom  at- 
tached any  definite  ideas,  however  obvious  the  meaning 
might  be,  and  to  confess  during  Lent :  but  these  observances 
were  not  required  of  Emily,  because  she  was  a  Protestant. 
One  unhappy  consequence  of  this  situation  was,  that,  after 
a  while,  she  became  careless  in  her  private  religious  duties, 
and  was  persuaded,  in  the  course  of  a  few  mpnths,  tp  ac- 
company her  young  companions  to  Tivoli  andBeaujon, 
On  the  evening  of  the  Lord's-day.  In  these  places  she  had 
opportunity  of  witnessing  all  the  absurdities  of  what  is 
called  the  pleasurable  world ;  such  as  waltzing,  flying  down 
the  MfmkLgne  RussBy  rope  dancing,  tbeatricu  amusements 
in  the  open  air,  fortune-telling,  and  flirting. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Emily  readily  consented 
when  first  these  amusements  lor  the  Lord's-day  were  pro- 
posed to  her — that,  she  did  not  remember  with  pain  the 
peaceful  and  happy  sabbaths  spent  under  her  grandmo- 
ther's roof— that  her  conscience  did  not  sometimes  trouble 
ber,  when  she  reflected  upon  her  great  departure  from 
Christian  simplicity.  But  Emily  wjis  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  had  not  one  friend  to  remind  her  of  her  duty,  or 
one  example  set  before  her  by  which  she  might  be  ren- 
dered sensible  of  her  danger.  She  had  also,  since  her  fa- 
ther's return,  been  accustomed  to  hear  perpetual  sneers 
against  relimon,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  at- 
tacked by  false  reasoning  ;^  and  though  she  as  yet,  through 
the  divine  blessing,  indulged  no  pro^ssed  doubts,  yet  she 
insensibly  grew  more'and  more  careless  rospecting  religion, 
and  the  love  of  pleasure  gndually  obtained  increasing 
power  over  her. 

It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  Mrs.  Courtney  was 
herself  somewhat  confused  in  her  religious  opinions  ;  that 
she  had  not  that  clearness  of  perception  into  divine  truth 
which  would  have  enabled  her  to  convey  her  instructions 
m  a  convincing  way  to  her  y(^ng  pepple;  in  consequence 
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of  which,  Emily  had  not  the  infoTmation  and  discernment 
which  would  have  enabled  her  to  detect  the  absurdities  X>f 
popery,' or  to  resist  the  sophistries  of  its  teachers;  and  al- 
though she  never  once  thought  of  adopting  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  yet  she  was  ^eatly  in  danger,  if  not  of  be- 
coming entirely  an  infidel,  hke  her  father,  of  falling  into 
such  a  state  of  confusion  and  carelessness  as  would  have 
left  her,  in  fact,  little  better. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  improvements  she  made  were  in 
matters  of  secondary  importance.    She  indeed  acquired  fa- 
cility in  speaking  French,  could  enter  a  room  with  less  em- 
barrassment, and  obtained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mu 
sic,  though  not  of  the  best  kind. 

While  his  daughter  was  thus  passing  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  this  coi^tagious  society,  and  was  preserved  from 
utter  destruction  by  Him  who  nrom  the  beginning,  as  af- 
terwards appeared,  had  chosen  her  to  everlasting  salvation, 
the  major  was  passing  his  time  in  the  ctjfea^  ^mbling- 
hoases,  and  theatres  ofthe  corrupt  capital  m  which  he  re- 
sided, increasing  his  tendency  to  gout  by  high  living— to 
irritation,  by  continually  exposing  himself  to  the  caprices 
of  fortune — and  to  infidelity,  by  contaminating  books,  and 
licentious  society ;  till,  at  lengthy  after  a  lapse  of  about 
two  years,  he  resolved,  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  to  quit 
Paris,  because  his  vicious  courses  could  not  procure  him 
that  pleasure  which  belongs  exclusively  to  virtue.  Whither 
next  he  should  bend  his  course  he  knew  not,  but  to  remain 
where  he  was  he  felt  to  be  impossible.  He  therefore  sud- 
denly removed  his  daughter ;  and,  having  added  an  elderly 
French  female  servant  to  his  establishment,  and  bought  a 
carriage,  he  proceeded  towardsthe  frontier  of  the  Pays-Bas. 

Emily  felt  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream,  in 
which  she  had  long  remained,  when  taken,  without  warn- 
ing, from  her  young,  her  gay,  and  her  unprincipled  com- 
panions, and  placed  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  a  close 
carriage,  with  her  father ;  Monsieur  Wietlesbach  and  Ma- 
dame la  Blonde  (the  femme'de-cfiambre)  heias  seated  on 
the  box.  The  major,  who  was  uneasy,  and  dissatisfied 
with  himself  and  all  around  him,  was  no  companion  to  his 
daughter.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  made  greater  ad- 
vances to  old  age  and  infirmity,  since  last  she  had  been  fa- 
miliarly associated  with  him,^  than  the  lapse  of  two  years 
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eould  account  for ;  and,  though  she  had  been  lately  ueed 
to  much  license  of  discourse,  sne  was  not  a  little  shocked 
at  his  sudden  and  frequent  bursts  of  passion,  and  his  intem- 
perance of  language,  when  he  addressed  his  servants. 

There  was  little  to  amuse  Emily  in  her  journey  from 
Paris  to  Brussels,  and  still  less  in  her  progress  through 
Flanders  towards  the  German  territory ;  for  the  major, 
after  some  hesitation,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  reside  for 
a  while  at  Cologne.  But,  uneasy  as  Emily  was  with  her 
father,  she  could  less  endure  her  own  thoughts,  which  pre- 
sented only  reflections  of  a  painful  or  perplexing  nature ; 
for,  whether  she  thought  of  her  grandmother,  of  Charles, 
or  of  her  unhappy  brother — whether  she  meditated  on  her 
present  state,  or  looked  back  on  her  past  life  during  the  last 
two  years — she  saw  nothing  but  subjects  of  regret,  of 
shame,  and  grief;  and,  in  order  to  fly  from  these,  she  could 
think  of  no  resource  but  reading ;  and,  as  she  had  with  her 
no  English  books  but  her  Bible,  (of  wliich,  at  that  period, 
she  thought  as  a  sick  man  does  on  the  surgeon's  knife, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  secure,  him  from  death,)  she 
was  ^ad  to  procure  a  temporary  relief  by  reading  volumes 
such  as  the  Continent  chiefly  supplies ;  namely,  philoso- 
phical essays,  corrupt  histories,  poetical  works  calculated 
only  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  various  romances  and  no 
vels ;  which  last  we  may  account  as  being  more  dangerous, 
because  more  fictitious  and  attractive,  and  requirinp^  less 
mental  effort  in  their  perusal  than  all  the  other  books  we 
have  enumerated. 

Every  well-meaning  and  intellectual  traveller  on  the 
Continent  must  have  observed,  that  most  of  the  objects 
there  to  be  seen  are  calculated  to  enervate  the  mind,  and 
to  excite  the  imagination  and  the  passions  at  the  expense 
of  the  judgment;  and  that  scarcely  a  single  ornamental 
work,  a  book,  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  even  a  human  in- 
dividual, is  visible  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Hence  the 
danger,  the  dreadful  danger,  to  young  and  imstable  cha- 
racters in  visiting  these  countries ;  and  the  idiipropriety  of 
intrusting  young  persons,  without  a  guide,  in  regions  where 
sensual  pleasure  spreads  all  her  snares ;  and  where  super- 
stition, in  the  garb  of  religion,  presents  those  allurements 
that  decoy  the  thoughtless  mind,  rather  than  instruct  and 
purify  it 
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Major  Muller  had,  amang  his  bagga^,  a  variety  of 
publications  which  he  had  coUected  at  Pans,  all  of  whic^ 
were  at  Emily's  eommand ;  nor  dfd  he  refuse  to  add 
such  volumes  to  his  collection  as  the  booksellers'  shops 
afforded  in  the  towns  through  which  they  passed ;  and,  as 
the  party  travelled  slowly,  and  made  frequent  stoppa^res, 
Emily  round  too  many  opportunities  to  pursue  her  Swu" 
gerous  studies ;  and  thus,  before  she  reached  the  place  of 
their  present  destination,  she  had  filled  her  mind  with 
much  of  the  trash,  the  false  sentiment,  and  romantic  de- 
sires, which  books  of  imagination,  not  regulated  by  truth 
and  religion,  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

Amid  all  these  moral  vapours  of  France,  one  true  and 
natural  feeling  only  acted  with  any  power  on  Emily's  heart. 
This  was  the  remembrance  of  her  brother,  with  anxiety  for 
bis  fate;  and  sometimes,  when  left  alone  in  her  chamber, 
she  would  thinfkof  him,  and  of  many  things  connected  with 
his  history;  of  her  happy  early  days,  and  the  pious  in- 
structions of  her  grandmother ;  of  the  corner  of  her  little 
play-room,  where  she  had  been  accustomed  to  kneel  and  ' 
call  upon  her  God ;  of  her  old  Bible  and  hymn-book ;  till 
floods  of  tears  would  gush  from  her  eyes,  and  a  half-uttered 
prayer  would  burst  from  her  lips.  But  these  better  feelings 
were  continually  chased  from  her  mind  by  her  dangerous* 
studies,  by  the  constant  change  of  scenes  and  objects,  and 
by  the  idle  and  corrupt  tattle  of  her  waiting-maid. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  attempt  to  describe  any  of  the 
countries  through  which  the  travellers  passed  in  their  way 
from  Brussels  to  Cologne;  though  I  might  say  much  of  the 
various  beautiful  churches  in  the  Pays-Bas,  with  their 
musical  chimes,  and  the  venerable  aspect  of  many  of  the 
towns  and  villages  in  that  country,  so  entirely  different  from 
those  in  our  happy  island,  where  all  look  lively,  fresh,  and 
new. 

I  should  feel  a  gratification  in  describing  some  of  the 
forests  on  the  confines  of  Germany<-^forests  which  have 
scarcely  changed  their  aspect  since  they  afforded  a  shelte. 
to  the  wild  hordes  of  Celtic  and  Gothic  barbarians,  thi. 
original  inhabitahts  of  the  country — forests  whose  dark  and 
gloomy  appearance  awakens  the  most  fearful  and  terrific 
sensations. 

I  should  also  haye  much  pleasure  in  describing  the 
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kSls  and  valleys,  the  hoaees  of  )<th  and  plaster,  with  their 
thatched  roof  and  fVqwning'gable-end»,  which  meet  the  eye 
in  every  direction  in '  this  part  of  the  world ;  but  these 
things  not  being  to  my  present  purpose,  I  proceed  to  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  major  with  his  family  having  arrived  at 
Cologne,  he  hastened  to  take  a  furnished  house,  in  which 
having  established  EmOy  ivith  her  waiting-maid  as  a  kind 
of  companion,  or  duenna,  and  a  suitable  number  of  infe* 
rior  servants,  he  became  anxious  for  such  society  as  his  de- 
praved taste  rendered  most  desirable. 

Cologne  is  a  very  large  walled  town,  founded,  as  it  is 
said,  by  the  Romans.  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
are  wide  and  lofty,  and  have  shutters  on  the  outside. — 
There  are  some  magnificent  churches,  and  the  inhabit- 
imts  are  Papists.  Here,  as  in  roa.iy  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent", it  is  customary,  both  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to 
dine  at  a  table  prepared  in  the  principal  inns,  at  a  fixed 
hour ;  and  it  was  at  these  public  tables  that  the  major  al- 
ways took  his  principal  meal ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  Emily 
to  accompany  him ;  and  from  these  tables  he  fre<]uently 
resorted  to  the  billiard-room,  concluding  his  evening  at 
the  theatre.  By  this  means  he  presently  formed  acquaint- 
ance With  most  of  the  loose  >and  dissipated  characters  of 
the  pkce;  and  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  among 
those  who  were  forward  in  discussing  political  subjects, 
and  ridicahng^eligion  generally ;  together  with  the  exist- 
ing absurdities  of  popery.. 

In  the  mean  time  poor  Emily^  was  left  the  mistress  of  a 
wide,  half-fumislied  house,  with  no  other  companion  than 
her  femme-de'Chanibre,  and  no  other  amusement  than  her 
harp  and  her  books,  unless  she  sometimes  ventured  to  peep 
at  what  was  passing  in  the  street,  through  the  half-closed 
window-shutters :  &r,  although  her  father  was  sO  careless 
with  regard  to  his  own  morals  and  manners,  he  had  world 
ly  prudence  enough  to  observe  that  a  young  woman  detracts 
from  her  excellence  by  hems  seen  much  abroad  f  and,  as 
his  daughter  was  particulany  attractive  in  her  external 
appearance,  he  doabted  not  but  she  might  be  considerably 
elevated  in  life  by  marriage,  if  her  friends  and  guardians 
used,  such  precautions  as  worldly  wisdom  might  dictate* 

The  major,  however,  scarcely  seemed  aware  that  bars 
and  bolts,  window-shutters,  blinds,  And  duennas,  ail  are 
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insufficient  when  a  yoilDg;  woman  is  herself  impradem 
And  how  can  prudence  be  reasonably  expected,  when  the 
prmciples  are  left  ui^uarded  ?  Nevertheless,  in  this  most 
dangerous  situation  Emily  was  preserved,  but  not  by  the 
cautions  of  man.  He  that  had  loved  her  from  the  begin 
ninff  loved  her  still— Hshe  was  his  adopted  one ;  and  who 
shafi  pluck  his  adopted  ones  from  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?" 

At  this  period  of  her  utmost  danger,  tier  heavenly  Father 
was  her  protector,  his  care  was  exercised  over  her,  and 
none  were  suffered  to  hurt  her ;  for,  though  she  fell  into 
-many  errors,  though  she  spent  her  whole  time  in  folly,  she 
was  not  permitted  to  fall  into  any  snare  by  which  hercha 
racter  could  be  implicated,  or  her  honour  diminished.    ^ 

Major  Muller  had  not  continued  many  weeks  at  Co- 
logne, when  news  arrived  from  Switzerland,  importing 
that  his  elder  brother,  with  whom  he  was  on  very  bad 
terms,  was  dead ;  and  that,  as  this  brother  had  never  mar- 
ried, the  whole  of  his  considerable  property  had  devolved 
on  himself.  The  major  was  wonilerfully  elated  at  this 
news,  and  immediately  made  preparations  for  his  return  to 
his  native  country. 

Emily  had  always  fancied  that  it  was  possible  her  bro- 
ther might  have  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  among  his 
mother's  relations;  she  was,  therefore,  noiess  pleased  than 
her  father  at  this  event,  which  called  her  to  Geneva;  and 
she  made  preparations  for  leaving  her.  gloomy  abode  at 
Cologne  with  no  small /dacrity. 

She  now  remembered  with  delight  the  wild  tales  with 
which  her  brother  had  so  often  amused  her  respecting  his 
native  country;  and  her  imagination  being  raised  by  her 
late  romantic  kind  of  reading,  she  pictured  to  herself,  in 
a  lively  manner,  the  snowy  mountains,  the  dashing  water- 
falls^ the  demolished  castles,  the  thatched  cottages,  and 
alpine  pastures. 

And  now  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  make  you,  my 
readers,  the  companions  of  Enuly  amid  those  regions  of 
wonders  and  native  beauties  through  which  she  passed  in 
their  way  to  Geneva.  But,  O,  how  impossible  is  it,  by 
the  medium  of  words,  to  give  any  adequate  ideas  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Rhine,  where  castles  frown  on  woody  pro- 
montories, and  the  valleys  bloom  with  fruit  and  flowers  in 
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f^bundftQcev  almost  as  fair  as  tboee  which  gmced  the  boweni 
of  Eden !  or  to  represent  the  deep  and  sombre  forests  of 
the  Schwartswald !  or  the  bold  and  magnificent  heights  of 
the  Haaenstein,  through  which  the  traveller  passes  into 
Switzerland !  But  we  have  many  and  oven  superior  scenes 
to  describe,  during  the  course  of  our  narrative ;  and  we 
would  rather  linger  where  oar £mily  may  be  resident,  than 
dwell  longer  in  regions  where  she  wss  only  a  passengrer. 
It  was  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  trayeSers 
had  entered  Switzerland  by  the  pass  of  the  Hauenstein, 
that  Emily  first  obtained  a  view  of  the  snowy  mountains. 
The  carriages  had  just  emerged  from  a  wood  in  theneijg^b- 
bpurhood  of  tho  vtdley  of  Sdleure^  when  they  were  point* 
ed  out  to  her  by  her  &ther.  It  was  a  cloudless  morning, 
though  somewhat  hazy :  there  were  near  the  horizon  hi^h 
blue  hills,  such  as  would  have  been  called  mountains  in 
any  other  part  of  Ei^rope.  Being  directed  to  look  above 
tiiiesO)  her  eye  rested  on  a  white  spot  in  the  region  of  the 
clouds*  This  spot  was  more  bright  than  the  cloud,  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  it,  and  it  was  sopn  apparent  that  i^ 
wnifi  the  summit.of  a  mountain ;  and,  as  she  gazed,  more 
of  the  dazzling  summits  of  other  hills  became  visible ;  till 
at  length,  aei  the  nioming  mist  disper^d,  the  traveUers 
were  able  to  discover  such  arang^ofpeal^Sjaones,  and  high 
hiUsi  as  Emily  iiad  never  before  beheld.  They  appeared 
elevated  into  a  more  lofly  region  than  that  which  is  occur 
pied  by  mortal  man;  as  theL  creations  of  another  world  i 
possessing  a  daz^^in^r  white  and  ethereal  splendour  which 
impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  something  more  than 
earthly;  und  disclosmg  object  of  immeasurable  height  and 
unattainable  distance.  No  person  acquainted  with  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  can,  I  am  persuaded,  look,  at  these  glo- 
ries of  creation  without  a  renewal  of  pious  emotions.  And 
thuid  it  was  with  Emily;  she  remembered  several  occasions 
m  which  the  veuerablo  father  of  Charles  Harrington  htid 
paused  her  bv  similitudes  to  trace  the  glories  of  the  hea- 
venly Jerufiuem  i  by  similitudes  taken  from  the  sceneiy  of 
mountainous  regions ;  and,  by  a  natural  assQciation,  these 
lessons  of  eariy  youth  soon  returned  to  her  mind,  and 
she  almost  fkncied  she  now  beheld  the  outworks  of  a  ce- 
Iwtial  world,  and  the  portals,  as  jt  were,  of  ^yen.-T 
*lleaven!''  she  repeated  to  heractf;'^  Mount  Zion-^the 
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abode  of  those  bleesed  spirits  who  have  been  saved  by 
Christ  and  received  into  glory  I  But  what  have  I  to  do 
with  these  ?  Or  where  is  the  peace  I  once  enjoyed  ?  where 
is  the  happiness  of  my  early  days?  Why  have  I  thrown 
away  my  confidence  in  God.  As  I  never  can  attain 
those  glorious  heights  before  me,  so  must  I  ever  be  banish- 
ed from  the  everlasting  hills !  O,  my  beloved  and  venera- 
ble friends,  would  to  God  that  I  had  been  laid  in  the  grave 
which  contains  your  precious  remains !" 

Emily  was  brought  to  tears  by  these  reflections,  but 
not  being  willing  that  her  father  should  notice  these  tears, 
she  wiped  them  hastih'  away ;  and  the  mountains  by  this 
time  beiufir  concealed  from  her  view  by  the  trees  of  a  forest 
into  which  the  carriage  had  just  entered,  she  endeavoured 
to  chase  away  her  unpleasant  feelings  by  returning  to  the 
perusal  of  one  of  her  nivourite  authors. 

A  very  few  days  after  Emily  had  first  seen  the  snowy 
mountains,  her  journey  was  concladed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  family  at  Geneva.  There  Major  Muller  entered  into 
the  possession  of  a  handsome  inheritance;  but,  finding  oc- 
casion to  disa^rree  with  most  of  his  old  friends  and  con- 
nexions, he  neither  enjoyed  their  society  himself,  nor  would 
allow  Emily  to  do  so.  He,  indeed,  fixed  himself  with  a 
suitable  establishment  in  a  handsome  house ;  but,  so  far 
from  seeming  to  be  the  more  happy  from  his  addition  of 
fortune,  he  was  evidently  the  more  miserable;  foi  bis  pride 
rising  more  rapidly  than  his  fortune,  his  wants  and  wishes 
were  as  incapable  of  being  satisfied  as  when  his  fortune 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Emily  had  also  experienced  a  se 
vere  disappointment  in  not  hearing  any  thing  of  her  bro 
ther ;  and  having  few  female  acquaintances,  and  not  one 
friend,  Geneva  appeared  as  dull  and  uninteresting  to  hei 
as  her  residence  in  Germany  had  formerly  done* 

Major  JVIuIler  always  possessed  a  particular  facility  in 
connecting  himself  with  the  most  worthless  characters  in 
every  place.  There  is  a  kind  of  language,  a  peculiar  sneer, 
a  ready  method  of  throwing  contempt  in  a  few  words  on 
.eligion  and  the  existing  government,  by  which  persons  of 
bad  pnnciple  instantly  understand  each  other;  and  the 
major  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  his  native  city  bef(»re  he 
was  the  acknowledged  brother  and  confederate  of  the  dis^* 
tiples  of  the  philosopher  of  Femey,  and  iu  a  very  short 
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time  many  of  these  founj  their  way  to  his  house  and  to  his 
table.  , 

Emily  was  at  this  time  not  sixteen ;  and,  as  her  father  did 
npt  think  it  necessary  to  exclude  her  from  society  so  en- 
tirely as  at  Cologne,  her  situation  might  have  proved  more 
dangerous  than  it  was  in  that  place,  had  not  Providence 
interposed  in  her  behalf,  and  secured  her  happiness, 
though  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  foreseen. 

The  major  had  not  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  new  con- 
nexions many  weeks,  berore  a  dispute  arose  between  him 
and  a  young  gentleman,  a  relation  of  his  first  wi^,  upon 
the  subject  of  his  conduct  towards  his  son,  which  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  very  culpable.  The  major  answered 
with  much  warmth;  on  which  the  youn^man  used  very 
harsh  and  ungentlemanly  expressions.  Very  high  words 
passed  on  both  sides ;  v/hen  the  major  fbrgot  his  character 
as  a  man  of  honour,  and  gave  such  provocation,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary,  by  aU  present,  that  the  matter 
should  be  settled  by  a  duel.  A  chaUenge^  therefore  was 
sent  to  the  major,  who  behaved  at  this  crisis  in  such  a 
way,  that,  when  he  next  iippeared  in  publie,  he  was 
treated  with  marked  contempt.  The  particulars  of  his 
behaviour  have  not  reached  me ;  and,  had  they  done  so,  I 
perhaps  should  have  been  as  much  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  this  unprincipled  man,  who  had  lived  in  open  con- 
tempt of  his  Almighty  Ruler,  and  all  subordinate  author- 
ity, and  who  had  proved  himself  a  despiser  of  all  morality 
and  religion,  was  to  be  scouted  for  some  little  point  of 
etiquette  in  the  court  of  honour,  as  I  now  am  by  being 
unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  case.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  major  was  unable  to  endure  this  kind 
of  obloquy  thus  thrown  upon  him  by  his  fellow-creatures, 
yet  ashamed  to  own  that  be  felt  it ;  he  pretended,  therefore, 
that  he  was  weary  of  living  in  tbe'town,  which  he  called 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  last  degree,  and  took  the  sud- 
den resolution  of  removing  to  a  beautiful  country-house 
which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dole. 

The  Dole  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Jura,  and  lifts  its 
craggy  summits  to  the  south-east  extremity  of  that  part  of 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  belong  to  Switzerland.  It 
IS  situated  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  upon  the  frontier  of 
France,  Kid  is  5474  feet  above  the  sea,  and  near  fout 
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thousand  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The'bea«til<d 
plants  which  it  produces,  its  noble  forests  of  pine  and 
Other  trees,  and  the  magrnifieent  views  which  it  commands 
have  rendered  it  deservedly  celebrated.  Mont  Blanc  is 
seen  from  hence  in  its  greatest  splendour ;  and  from  hence 
the  eye  Rurjr  embrace,  at  once,  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Alps,  from  Mont  St.  Gothard  as  lar  as  the  mountains  of 
Dauphiny.  • 

Tlie  little  domain,  with  its  chateau,  inherited  by  Major 
Mulier  on-this  beautiful  mountain,  was  neither  so  high  as 
to  be  exposed  to  violent  winds,  nor  so  low  as  to  lose  much 
of  the  charming  prospect  visible  irom  the  higher  points  of 
the  hill.  The  iiouse  was  built  of  stone,  and  stood  on  a& 
extensive  lawn,  variegated  with  clusters  of  trees;  amidst 
which,  the  observant  traveller  could  not  ftil  of  remarking 
the  chesnut,  the  sycamore,  the  olver  birch,  the  tulip  tree, 
the  laburnum,  wiUi  its  pmidant  wreaths  of  vegetaUe  gold, 
the  dark  crimson  shrub-rose,  the  beecn,  and  the  oak. — 
From  an  open  portico  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  fk>m 
a  balcony  above  the  portico,  the  eye  was  able  to  command 
a  view  of  the  lake,  spreading  its  glassy  bosom  beneath 
rocky  hills,  which  aj^ared  in  some  places  to  rise  directly 
from  the  water.  Beyond  these  mountains,  and  towering 
above  the  clouds  into  the  re^on  of  ether,  not  unfrequently 
appeared  the  snowy  summits  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  mountain,  seen  from  this  direction,  is  a]-» 
most  pyramidical;  and  it  is  elevated  nearly  eight  .thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow;  thus  presenting  to 
the  eye  such  a  pyramid— so  vast,  so  luminous,  and  so  mag 
nificent — as  we  should  scarcely  find  in  any  ^ther  region  of 
the  world;  unless  we  were  to  visit  the  snowy  Andes,  or 
take  our  station  in  the  plain  beneath  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
front  of  the  chateau ;  while  immediately  behind  it  was  an 
immense  forest  of  pine,  in  an  opening  of  which,  formed  by 
certain  rugged  and  barren  rocks«  appeared  a  mountain 
torrent;  damming  and  foaming  over  its  stony  bed,  till  tum- 
infir  a  little  aside,  it  fell  into  a  deep  ravine  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  house. 

The  house  itself  is  not  very  large,  bat  well  suited  for 
the  residence  of  a  gentleman.  It  consisted  of  one  larse 
ball,  encircled  bv  a  corridor,  into  which  the  doors  of  the 
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ti])per  chamb^s  o^ned.  This  hall,  which  wfj  compofleo 
of  marble,  was  enriched  with  man^  stataes,  some  in  groups, 
some  single,.4>ut  all  as  large  as  lif6^  On  the  left-hand  of 
this  hall  was  a  library,  which  seemed  to  hang  over  the  ra- 
vine above  mentioned  in  a  manner  almost  tervifie,  and  at 
such  a  height,  that  thd  eagles  of  the  mountain  were  not 
unfreqaenUy  seen  winging  their  flight  beneath  it.  Here 
the  ear  was  continually  soothed  by  the  distiint  .murmur  of 
the  mountain  torrent;  while  a  perpetual  feast  was  pre* 
pared  for  ttie  eye  by  the  picturesque  wildniess  of  tke 
scenery  of  tj^e  glen,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  so^er  features  of  the  landscape  beyond.  This  iipart- 
ment  had  been  abundantly  furnished  with  books  by  the 
«lder  brother  of  the  major ;  but  though  among  these  books 
there  was  much  which  might  amuse  the  curious  reader,  or 
feed  th<^  faoey  of  the  poeticail  one,  there  was  little  to  amend 
the  heart  or  correct  tne  judgment.  The  other  apartments 
of  this  chateau  are  not  worthy  of  particular  description. 

Young  persons  are  in  general  fond  of  change;  and 
Emily  was  not  a  little  delighted  at  the  first  view  of  the 
beautiful  spot  which  was  to  become  the  place  of  her  abode. 
It  is  true,  that  she  had  h.ttl<^  to  regret  in  leaving  Geneva ; 
but  she  had  never  yet  tried  what  sort  of  a  companion  her 
father  would  prove  in  a  situation  where  be  was  to  be  her 
only  companion;  neither  had  she  considered,  that  a  time 
might  come  when  even  the  beauties  of  the  Dole,  and  the 
ever- varying  charms  of  alpine  scenery,  might  cease  to  de- 
light-^when  the  heart  might  be  sighing  lor  a  companion 
to  whom  it  might  impart  its  feelings,  or  for  some  occupa- 
tion which  might  excite  a  real  interest.  Daring,  how- 
ever, the  first  day  or  two  of  her  residence  in  her  new 
abode,  she  experienced  no  lassitude;  and  in  that  period 
she  examined  every  comer  of  the  hcrase  and<>f  the  plea- 
Bore-grounds^  and  even  of  the  pine  forest  and  the  sombre 
glen  within  a  mile  of  the  chateau.  She  made  herself  ac- 
quainted with  «very  etattie,  every  painting,  and  every  re^- 
markable  prospect  about  the  house,  and  formed  to  herself 
a  thousand  plans  of  improvement  and  occupation. 

During  this  first  fervour  of  spirits,  she  did  not  observe 

that  her  father  was  gloomy  and  inactive,  that  he  seldom 

spoke,  that  he  sat  continually  in  one  place,  and  that  his 

^untenanee  scarcely  ever  relaxed  into  a  smile.    When 

IV.  2  Z 
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in  anhort  time  this  ^liscovery  was'made,-— when  she  found 
that  he  complained  much  of  bodily  infirmity,  that  he  was 
fretful,  disputatious,  and  incapaUe  of  being  amused  by 
any  exertion  which  she  could  make  for  that  purpose, — she 
began  to  feel  the  difficulties  of  her  situation,  to  look  for- 
ward with  dread  to  long  hours  of  solitude,  and  to  gaze  on 
the  natural  beauties  which  surrounded  her  with  indiffer- 
ence. Tct  add  to  her  unpleasant  feelioffs  at  this  moment, 
Madame  la  Blonde  (her  chambemvud)  being  seized  with 
the  same  apprehensions  which  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mistress,  thought  proper  to  take  her  depiurture ;  by  which 
£milv  was  deprived  of  the  only  person  with  whom  she 
could  converse  freely. 

Religion,  at  this  moment,  would  have  offered  itself  as 
a  resource,  but  Emily  shrank  from  the  idea  of  recurring  to 
her  Bible;  but  she  had  recourse  to  the  library,  and  tried 
to  pass  away  the  long,  weary  day  by  reading  romances ; 
and  thus  she  bewpdered  herself  more  deeply  in  the  mazes 
of  error^  and  more  assiduously  endeavoured  to  console 
herself,  in  the  absence  of  real  happiness,  by  the  dreams  of 
.fiincy. 

The  summer  was  now  past,  the  autumn  succeeded,  and 
winter  arrived.  The  major  sank  mcHre  deeply  into  dejec- 
tion of  spirits.  He  had  proved  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  found  them  fallacious;  and  the  pleasures  and  hopes  of 
religion  he  had  deliberately  cast  away.  His  health  was 
declining ;  and  he  was  sensible,  by  many  infirmities,  that  he 
was  not  immortal.  If  he  loVed  any  tlung  on  earth,  it  was 
EmUy ;  but  be  had  lately  indulged  the  thought  that  his  af- 
fection was  not  returned,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  for 
orfeited  her  regard  by  his  conduct  to  her  brother. 

This  idea  once  admitted,  found  much  to  support  it 
in  her  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  manner.  Thus  he  became 
shy  towards  her,  and  she,  in  return,  more  distant  to  lum; 
till,  at  length,  the  uneasiness  became  reciprocal ;  and  the 
unhappy  daughter,  shunning  as  much  as  possible  her 
father's  presence,  spent  her  solitary  hours  in  shedding 
tears,  in  thinking  of  past  happy  days,  in  calling  upon  the 
name  of  Christopher,  and  regretting  the  distance  which 
separated  her  from  Charles. 

In  this  manner  passed  the  winter,  and  spring  apfain  be- 
gan to  appear  in  aU  the  glowing  beauties  with  which  she 
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advances  m  that  chanoing  region.  At  th^t  penbd^Ennly 
who  was  much  without,  began  almost  to  envy  the  littU 
feasant  boys  and  girls^  who  were  pursuing  their  rustic 
labours  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain; 
and  she  was  greatly  attracted  by  a  pastoral  life ;  and  she 
fancied,  that,  had  she  been  bom  in  a  cottage,  she  should 
have  been  happy ;  not;  considering  that  every  path  of  life  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  and  that,  however  agree 
able  it  might  be  as  a  shepherdess  in  a  morning  of  May,  when 
bees  are  gathering  honey  on  the  fragrant  down,  and  gentle 
breezes  scarcely  shake  the  dew  from  the  opening  flowers, 
yet  that  even  snepherd^ses  are  sometimes  scorched  with 
the  burning  rays  of  the  midday  sun,  and  sometibes  pinched 
with  the  cold  frost  of  the  autumiial  evening.  But  who  can 
describe  the  variety  of  sickly  faucies,  which,  by  turns,  take 
possession  of  the  heart  which  ks  sighing  for  happiness,  and 
yet  perversely  refuses  to  seek  it  where  it  may  be  found? 

The  sprinff  passed  away,  and  the.  summer  came,  but 
brought  no  uleviation  to  the  sorrows  ^f  Emily.  In  the 
beginning  of  June  her  father  had  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout ; 
during  which  his  daughter,  driven  from  him  partly  by  his 
waywardness,  and  partly  because  sh(e  no  longer  felt  a  wish 
to  please  him,  left  him  almost  wholly  to  t&  care  of  his 
servant,  and  to  the  influence  of  those  infidel  writers  witir 
which  his  brother's  library  abounded ;  and  it  was  before 
he  was  recovered  from  his  bodily  complaint,  which  left  him 
more  infirm  than  it  had  found  him,  that  certain  events  took 
place,  which  I  now  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

It  was  the  middle  of  June ;  the  morning  was  very  fine ; 
and  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  were  tempered  by  clouds, 
which,  passing  over  the  mountains,  sometimes  threw  parts 
of  them  into  the  ^hade,  and  again,  by  their  removal,  restored 
them  to  the  full  glory  of  the  broad  summer  day;^the 
gentle  breezes,  also,  ^afted  the  perfumes  of  this  honeyed 
region,  to  regale  the  senses  and  moderate  the  heat;  when 
Emily,  stepping  forth  from  her  unsocial  home,  hoped  to 
find  some  alleviation  to  that  restless  spirit,  which  continu- 
ally disturbed  her,  by  exploring  the  charming  environs  of 
the  chateau.  The  conscience  of  this  young  female  was 
not  as  yet  so  insensible  as  to  allow  her  wholly  to  neglect 
her  father,  and  yet  feel  comfortable.  She  indeed  tried  to 
plead  hia  irritable  temper  as  an  excuse  for  her  conduct^ 
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mH  the  ]4ea  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  «ve  ease  to  her 
mind ;  and  when  she  recollected  his  nnhindness  to  her  bro- 
iber  as  another  reason  for  neglecting  him  and  pursning 
bar  own  iluicies,  riie  cooM  not  tmt  irol  that  she  was  the 
kit  fiarson  who  ooriit  thus  to  avenge  her  brother^s  inju* 
fies»  inasniueb,  as  mr  as  riie  was  concerned^  there  appear- 
ed no  stmiiar  ground  of  complaint*  Her  fether  had  always 
loved  her,  always  preferred  her,  always  cherished  her,  and 
never  denied  her  any  indulgence  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  bestow. 

Such  bebg  the  state  of  the  case,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Emily  was  happy  when  she  left  her  home  in  the  in- 
stance we  speak  of;  and  it  was  itf  some  degree  to  her  ho- 
nour that  she  was  not  so ;  and  that  she  frequently  wept  as 
she  proceeded,  and  often  sighed,  as  she  drew  a  companion 
between  the  state  of  hor  mind  when  she  lived  in  England 
with  its  preset  condition. 

The  first  stefM  of  Emily's  walk  were  through  a  grove  of 
dark  pine,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  wreath  around  one 
of  the  lower  peaks  of  the  mountain ;  and  then,  passing  in 
a  broad  line  behind  the  chateau,  she  descended  into  the 
#len,  beneath  the  windows  of  the  library.  Emily,  hav- 
Sig  passed  this  lin^  of  Crests,  came  out  into  one  of  those 
verdbnt  pastures,  so  frequently  found  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland;  from  which  they 
are  emphatically  calM  Alps.  A  range  of  bold  rocks, 
in  a  semicircular  form  composed  the  western  boundary 
of  this  pasture  ground.  The  lower  part  of  these  rocks  was 
adorned  with  saxifragm,  laburnums,  brushwood,  moun- 
tain^ash,  and  the  crimsen  rose;  while  the  upper  regions 
were  arranged  by  nature  \n  the  forms  of  towers  and  bas- 
tions, fortresses  and  bnlw^vks;  tower  being  exitlted  above 
tower,  bastion  above  bastion,  and  bulwark  above  bulwark, 
till  the  highest  points  were  J^  in  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
From  these  rocks,  in  different  directions,  poured  two  lim 
pid  streams,  rushing  through  rhe  stony  chasms,  and  down 
the  rugged  precipices,  with  a  never-ceasing  hoise,  dashing 
and  foaming  through  their  shadowy  beds/ as  if  impatient  or 
delay,  tUl,  having  reached  the  p»«ture-g^Rrv\nd  below,  their 
progress  became  more  calm,  and  the  t^iv^en  nf  their 
courses  were  converted  into  gentle  n»unM»?v*— th*^  on'*' 
founds  that  inaoirraptod  the  silence  ttMa  seaiM»vVy»^  3f^ 
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which,  doling  ten  modUis  of  the  year,  is  rarely  visited  b} 
the  foot  of  man. 

la  the  centre  of  this  alpine  pasture  was  a  lonely  edifice 
of  unhewn  stone,  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  shepherds, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  resort  thither,  with  their  flocks,  for 
six  weeks  in  the  year.  This  edifice  was  white,  and  built 
in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's  tent.  Emily  had  often  visited 
this  place  before,  and  had  frequently  ^zed  on  the  scene 
with  delight;  but  now  she  turned  from  it  with  a  sigh,  and 
directing  her  steps  ajround  the  base  of  the  rocks,  she  came 
to  a  narrow  pass  on  the  northern  side  of  them. 

Pursuing  this  path  awhile^  being  enclosed  on  either  side 
by  rock,  she  presently  arrived  at  an  opening,  from  which 
she  saw  other  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  at  her  feet  a  nar- 
row valley  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  little  stream. 
This  valley  was  so  entirely  wooded  that  she  could  only  dis- 
tinguish the  water  in  a  few  places  between  the  openings  of 
the  trees.  The  descent  into  this  valley  was  by  certain  rug- 
ged steps  cut  into  the  rock,  which  Emily  resolved  to  try  at 
all  hazards,  and  aedordingly  lost  no  time  in  bounding  from 
step  to  step,  till  she  presently  found  herself  near  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  and  saw  before  her  a  bridge  of  a  single  plank 
thrown  over  the  water,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bridge,  a  little  higher  up  the  brook,  a  thatched  cottage 
such  as  continual^  meet  the  eye  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
though  not  so  commonly  in  that  of  the  Vaud.  The  roof 
projected  over  the  sides  of  the  house  to  such  an  extreme 
jis  to  allow  a  gallery  of  considerable  width  beneath  it. — 
This  roof  was  made  to  slope  so  much  that  its  sides  were 
almost  perpendicular,^  and  little  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
house  was  visible ;  but  the  gable  end  which  faced  the  bridge 
was  high,  and  the  gallery  was  adorned  on  this  side  with 
creepers,  that  wound  around  the  rough  timber  pillars 
which  supported  it.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  cottage 
opened  into  the  gallery  above  and  the  verandah  below ;  and 
before  the  lower  door  sat  a  very  old  woman,  having  ^able 
before  her,  on  which  lay  a  book,  that  she  seemed  to  be 
studying  with  deep  attention.  The  old  woman  was  dressed 
as  a  peasant,  in  a  coarse  blue  petticoat,  a  jacket  of  the 
same,  and  a  black  apron ;  but  having  a  cap  and  kerchief 
of  the  whitest  linen.  Behind  the  house  was  a  small  garden 
encompassed  with  some  wooden  frame-work,  enclosing  a 
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variety  of  flowers,  and  a  covered  stand,  in  which  were 
many  bee-hives ;  but  the  bees  were  abroad,  busy  in  their  dai- 
ly labour;  their  mumurs  mingling  with  the  rush  of  waters 
and  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  sounds  of  which  disturbed 
the  deep  stillness  of  this  peaceful  abode;  or  rather  tended 
to  increase  the  soothing  influence  of  this  pleasing  spot. 

Emily  stood  a  while  gazing  at  this  scene  with  delight 
In  the  venerable  woman  there  was  something  above  what  is 
|[enerally  seen  in  an  ordinary  peasant ;  and  Emily,  in  admit- 
ting the  conviction  that  what  she  was  reading  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Bible,  experienced  a  degree  of  respect  for 
this  inhabitant  of  an  obscure  cottage,  which  she  would 
scarcely  have  felt  for  a  soverei^  princess  employed  in  any 
other  way.  The  peasant  contmued  to  be  occupied  by  her 
book ;  and  Emily,  stealing  forwards,  crossed  the  bndge, 
and  approached  the  cottage,  yet  hesitated  a^^ain  before 
she  ventured  to  disturb  the  old  woman.  While  she  still 
lingered,  the  peasant  looked  up  and  saw  her.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  vulgar  wonder  in  the  old  woman  when 
first  she  perceived  the  young  lady  standing  before  her;  but, 
rising  and  stepping  forwards  with  a  courteous  emUe,  she 
invited  her  in,  caused  her  to  sit  down,  and,  before  she  was 
well  aware,  had  set  before  her  a  cup  of  goats'  milk,  and  a 
basket  of  mountain  strawberries.  The  new  aoquaintances 
then  entered  into  discourse;  and  Emily  was  soon  con- 
scious that  it  was  no  ordinary  peasant  with  whom  she  was 
holding  intercourse ;  but  how  to  account  for  the  residence 
of  any  one  above  a  peasant  in  this  sequestered  spot,  shfl^ 
-was  utterly  at  a  loss. 

The  venerable  cottager  was  in  no  haste  to  enter  into  any 
particulars  which  might  lead  to  an  explanation  of  her  cir- 
cumstances; on  the  contrary,  she  spoke  only  on  such  topics 
as  the  surrounding  objects  might  suggest.  But  it  is,  per- 
haps, in  ordinary  conversation  that  the  difference  between 
an  mformed  and  an  uninformed  mind  is  chiefly  remarkable. 
Emi|&  who  was  weary  ofthesoUtude  of  hersituation^iin- 
gereTlong  with  her,  and  did  not  take  her  leave  till  she  bad 
been  invited  to  repeat  her  visit. 

On  her  return  to  the  chateau,  she  was  met  by  Mon- 
sieur Wietlesbach,  who  came  running  toward  her  out  of 
breath,  exclaiming,  while  stiU  at  some  distance,  on  his  own 
£;ood  fortune  in  having  met  with  her. 
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**  And  why  do  you  count  your  meeting  with  me  00  fbi^ 
tunate?"  repiied  Emily. 

^  Because,"  replied  the  valet,  '*  Monsieur /is  distressed 
at  your  long  absence.     And,  vraiment,"  he  added,  shrug 
ging  up  his  shoulders,  "  he  would  have  made  me  feel  the 
effects  of  his  distress,  had  not  I  hastened!  and  flown  to  seek 

you." 

'^What!  is  my  father  angry  at  my  absence?"  asked 
Emily. 

''  Angry !  Mademoiselle,"  replied  the  valet^  '<  the  word 
IB  by  far  too  mild:  he  is  furious!  and  be  treated  me,  on 
your  account,  as  I  have  never  before  been  treated." 

<'  But  apparently,"  said  Emily,  <<  he  has  not  made  you 
suflefr  much,  otherwise  you  could  9ot  seem  so  pleased  as 
you  now  do." 

"This  is  because  my  disposition  is  not  vindictive,  lady," 
he  replied:  '*but  your  father  is  displeased,  lady;  therefore 
haigten  home." 

*'  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied  Emily,  sullenly :  "  surely  he 
would  not  deprive  me  of  the  liberty  of  walking  about  these 
^litary  mountains !  Go  back.  Monsieur,"  she  added,  **  and 
tell  him  I  am  coming." 

"Pardonnez,"  replied  the  valet:  "I  appear  not  but  in 
your  suite,  Mademoiselle;"  and  again  he  drew  up  his 
shoulders,  as  if  they  still  a<^ed. 

Emily  hastened  homewards,  and  entered  her  father's 

gresence  in  no  mood  to  propitiate  his  favour.  He  was  in 
is  sleeping-apartment,  which  he  had  not  left  since  his  last 
attack,  and  was  sitting  with  his  goiity  foot  on  a  pillow; 
clad  in  a  silk  dressing-gown,  and  wearing  a  black  velvet 
cap  on  his  head. 

"And  where,  young  lady,  may  you  hav6  been?"  he 
asked,  in  a  thundering  voice.  "  i  ou  have  been  absent 
more  than  three  hours,  and  the  dinner  has  been  delayed 
half  an  hour  and  five  minutes." 

Emily  sat  down,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Wietlesbach,  where  did  you  find  your  young  lady?' 
said  the  major;  for  it  seems  she  cannot  speak  for  her* 

self." 

"  Where  have  you  been.  Mademoiselle  ?"  asked  the  valet 
shrinking  behind  his  master's  chair. 

"Where  did  you  meet  her.  Sir?"  thundered  the  major 
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The  Ttlet  bad  eoneeived  that  EmBy  did  not  wish  her 
father  to  know  in  what  direction  she  had  walked;  though 
he  had  not  yet  formed  any  conjecture  ccmcemin?  the  rea- 
son she  might  have  for  wishing  to  mislead  her  mther  re- 
specting her  excursion.  It  was  enoogh  for  his  crooked 
Band  to  suppose  that  she  had  some  such  reason ;  and,  there- 
fore, looking  significanUy  at  Emily  from  behind  the  major, 
he  said,  **  0id  you  wish  for  yoor  dkmer,  Monsieur?  vhall 
I  give  directions  to  the  cook  ?" 

^  Are  you  deaf,  Sir?"  said  the  major.  *^  Cannot  you 
answer  the  question  I  put  to  you?  Where  did  you  meet 
my  daop^ter?" 

^*M<H,  Monsienr,  I — ^I  followed  her;  I  returned  with 
her;  I  entered  the  room  in  following  her.  Should  I  walk 
before  my  master's  daughter?  where  would  be  my  poli- 


Tbe  makHT  became  fbrious,  (to  use  an  expression  of  the 
valet  ;J  and,  turning  to  strike  him  on  the  side  <^  the  face, 
Monsieur  gave  H  spring  backwards,  and  in  a  moment  was 
out  of  the  room. 

'  **  What  a  grinning  fool  we  have  there !"  exclaimed  the 
major;.  *«  and  yet  the  felk>w  makes  me  smile  whether  I  will 
or  not,  and  tliat,*'  he  added  with  bitterness,  **  is  more  than 
my  children  have  ever  done;"  and  he  muttered  something 
indistinctly,  which  Emily  in  vain  eoldeavoured  to  under 
stand. 

She,  however,  looked  op,  (for  her  eyes  had  hitherto  been 

fixed  on  the  ground,)  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  kept 

-^  your  dinner  waiting;  Vjt  surely  there  is  no  great  sin  m 

walking  upon  the  mountains,  where  I  seldom  see  a  human 

being?" 

<'  Nor  pleasure  neither,.!  should  think,"  said  the  major 

*<That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,"  replied  Emily. 

^  You  are  very  short  and  unceremonious,"  remarked  the 
major ;  and  he  sighed. 

At  that  instant  the  valet  reappeared,  bringing  in  the  first 
dish,  and  wearing  a  napkin  attached  to  his  jacket.  The 
dish  pleased  the  major,  he  looked  ^radously  at  the  bearer 
of  it,  he  ate  heartily,  talked  to  his  valet;  and,  having 
drunk  a  certain  portion  of  wine,  told  his  daughter  she 
'  might  withdraw  for  a  time,  wluln  he  enjoyed  his  evening's 
sleep. 
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Guiily)  being  thtts  dtsinissed  from  her  imther*B  presence 
felt  more  than  ever  displeased  with  herself.  She  tried  to 
believe  that  her  father's  infirmities  of  temper  were  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  her  neglect '  of  him,  and  for  her  frequent 
Bdllenness  in  his  presence ;  but  she  could  not  set  her  con- 
science at  ease,  and  yet  could  not  resolve  to  do  better  in 
future.  She,  therefore,  could  only  weep ;  and,  when  she 
returned  to  his  room  in  the  evening,  she  wasso  indecorous 
in  her  manner,  that  her  father  bi^e  her  leave  the  room, 
and  stay  away  till  she  could  behave  more  like  a  daughter. 

Emily  spent  some  hours  that  night  in  weeping,  and  the 
!iext  rooming  felt  doubtful  for  some  time  whether  she 
iihould  send  an  apology  to  her  father  for  her  misconduct, 
(QT  wiHt  to  ascertain  if  he  would  make  somei  advances 
te  her.  But,  while  she  hesitated,  the  sound  of  his  voice 
reached  her  ears  from  his  bed-room,  and  she  heard  him 
laugh  aloud  at  some  jest  of  his  servant.  OfTended  at  this, 
she  took  her  breakfast  alone,  and  then  walked  out,  direct- 
ing her  steps  the  nearest  way  to  the  cottage  in  the  glen. 

The  venerable  peasant  was  fbund  by  Emily  where  she 
had  left  her.  She  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  the 
young  lady,  and  gave  her  to  understand  that  she  now 
knew  who  she  was ;  and  added,  that  siie  should  be  most 
happy  to  serve  her  in  any  way  possible. 
-  Emily  tboaked  her,  though  it  did  not  immediately  occur 
to  her  of  what  service  so  humble  a  person  could  be  to 
her. 

<<Yoa  are  young,  dear  lady,"  said  the  peasant,  "and 
have  no  mother,  no  elderly  female  friend  about  you ;  and  * ' 
sometimes  you  might  stand  in  need  of  counsel  from  one  of 
Some  experience."  She  then  gave  Emily  an  outline  of  her 
life.  ^'  I  have  not  always  dwelt  in  this  solitude,  dear  young 
lady,"  she  said:  **  minenas  been  a  changeful  lot.  My  name 
is  Vauvrier ;  I  was  educated  perhaps  beyond  my  situation, 
and  married  in  early  life  to  a  learned  man,  a  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  I  resided  with  him  many  years  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Morat.  We  were  blessed  with  several 
children;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  now 
in  glory  with  their  father,  for  they  knew  in  whom  they 
trusted."  She  then  accounted  for  her  present  circumstances 
by  saying,  that  her  daughter  had  married  a  plain  good  man, 
whose  ooly  patrimony  was  the  cottage  in  which  th^  then  ' 

IV.  2  A 
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dwelt;  that  her  Bon-in-l&w  bad  once  enjoyed  <»  flourish* 
ing  trade ;  but,  being  reduced  by  misfortunes,  had  died 
leaving  his  faniily  with  means  of  subsistence  so  contract;- 
ed,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  to  their  little  patri- 
mony, and  to  add  to  their  small  pittance  by  their  labour  in 
the  fields  in  summer,  and  by  spinning  and  needlework  in 
the  winter. 

*'  You  are,  then,"  replied  Emily,  in  astonishment,  <*  the 
daughter  and  widow  of  educated  men?  You  have  lived  in 
affluence^  you  have  mixed  with  the  world,  and  yet  you  are 
content  in  this  humble  situation  ?" 

*'  There  are  many  considerations,  Mademoiselle,"  replied 
Madame  Vauvrier,  *<  which  ought  to  make  me  contented 
in  this  situation,  independent  of  religion.  Low  as  I  am 
now,  I  might  have  been  brought  lower;  much  as  I  have 
already  lost,  I  mif  ht  have  lost  more ;  and,  though  I  pos- 
sess no  earthly  s^endour,  the  comforts  I  enjoy  are  nume- 
rous. Have  I  not  my  affectionate  daughter ;  my  smiling 
grandchildren,  my  peaceful  cottage,  and  sufficient  nourish- 
ment? not  to  mention  these  beauties  of  creation  by  which 
I  am  surrounded.  Surelv  every  sense  is  regaled  in  this 
charming  spot.  Look,  dear  lady,  at  yonder  rushing  wa- 
terfall, high  up  the  glen,  half  hidden  by  trees ;  at  those 
rocks,  so  adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  see  that  extent 
of  woodland,  rising  towards  the  mountain  top  on  the  oppo- 
site bank;  and  the  deep  shade  of  those  many  trees  beneath 
which  the  brook  retires  from  view.  Then  consider  What 
music  I  have  to  enliven  me,  (and  the  old  lady  paused  a 
moment,  as  in  the  attitude  of  listening,)— the  hum  of  bees, 
the  song  of  birds,  the  rush  of  waters,  the  whispering  of  the 
breeze !  What  aHSoncert  has  nature  prepared  in  this  place, 
not  to  speak  of  the  feast  which  is  provided  for  another 
sense.  Surely  no  flowers  are  half  so  fragrant  as  ours  in 
this  delightful  country !  How  is  it  possible  to  live  here« 
and  not  be  ever  gay,  ever  delighted?" 

Emily  looked  as  if  she  thought  the  thing  very  possible; 
on  which  the  venerable  cottager  seemed  to  recollect  herself, 
and  added,  <*  But  I  talk  foolishly :  I  ouffht  to  remember, 
that  the  enjoyment  of  present  comforts  depends  very  much 
upon  relig[ion;  for  tbe  unchanged  heart  is  incapable  of 
true  happiness.  I  should  have  commenced  by  explaining 
ihat  which  has  rendered  all  the  agreeable  acenery  around 
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me  really  interesting.  The  knowledge  and  e]\joyment  of 
God's  love,  and  a  constant  reliance  on  Him,  have  rendered 
my  present  condi  Vvon  thus  happy  to  me !" 

"And  the  pleasure  you  take  in  serving  him,"  replied 
Eouly.  '*  Alas !  alas !"  she  added,  '*  I  was  once  happy  too, 
and  it  was  when  I  loved  Giod  and  attended  to  my  religious 
duties;  but  I  am  very  unhappy  now,  Madame  Vauvrier, 
and  I  would  tell  you  wherefiire,  if  you  would  hear  me." 

"Hear  you,  my  dear  child,  to  be  sure  I  would,  if  it 
would  do  you  any  good.  But  I  will  dispense  with  your 
confessions,  for  perhaps  I  know  already  every  thin£p  you 
would  say.  You  have  some  domestic  troubles,  and  who 
has  not  t  You  have  some  painful  duties  to  fulfil,  and  you 
rather  avoid  the  performance  of  them  than  seek  to  find 
peace  in  their  fulfilment;  and  the  sense  you  have  of  your 
misconduct  in  these  respects,  makes  you  fly  from  God,  and 
shun  all  intercourse  with  him  by  prayer  and  meditation. 
Your  case,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  a  very  common  one,  and 
requires  little  explanation  to  an  old  woman  like  me." 
'  The  conversation  between  Emily  and  the  venerable  pea- 
sant was  at-this  moment  interrupted  by  two  playful  chil- 
dren, who  came  bounding  down  the  almost  perpendicular 
hill,  on  the  aide  of  the  glen  opposite  the  cottage ;  a  boy  $nd 
a  girl,  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  fair  and  lovely 
in  their  appearance ;  the  boy  wearing  no  head-dress,  and 
the  girl  having  a  large  flat  straw  hat,  such  as  are  often  sup- 
pose to  be  worn  by  the  shepherdesses  of  pastoral  romance 
Swifl  as  arrows  from  a  bow  they  had  descended  the  height 
and  passed  the  wooden  bridge ;  and,  before  the  grandmother 
6ad  had  time  to  point  them  out  to  Emily  as  her  own  Wil- 
nelm  and  Agnace,  they  had  paid  their  compliments  to  their 
visitor  with  a  politeness  above  their  degree. 

Emily  being  now  reminded  by  the  position  of  the  moun- 
tain shadows,  that  the  morning  was  wearing  away,  took 
her  leave,  adding,  that  she  hoped  soon  to  return  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  society  of  her  venerable  monitress. 

Emily  returned  towards  her  home  with  a  slow  step,  beins 
lost  in  meditations  of  no  agreeable  nature.  When  entered 
beneath  the  belt  of  pine,  the  deep  gloom  which  encompass- 
ed her  seemed  to  be  in  such  conformity  with  the  state  of 
her  mind,  that  she  began  to  shed  tears.  "  O,  my  unhappy 
?rother !  '*  she  said, "  where  are  you  now  ?  and  am  I  not  now 
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.bllowing  yoar  example,  yielding  to  the  same  irritation,  and 
with  less  cause  ?  My  father  did  love  me  once,  and  1  once 
hoped  to  be  the  means  of  reconciling  him  to  you ;  bat  now 
I  have  need  of  one  to  stand  between  me  and  my  father." 
And  my  heavenly  Father  too,  I  once  loved  him,  once  de- 
lighted in  his  service;  but  that  time  is  past;  and  yet  there 
La  one  who  would  mediate  between  me  and  my  offended  God 
—my  Saviour,  my  long  despised  and  neglected  Saviour." 

Thus  speaking,  she  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hands,  she  prayed  earnestly  and  ardently,  re* 
peatmg  many  times,  *'  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  a  mise- 
rable sinner !"  So  fervent  a  prayer,  dictated,  evidently,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  presented  with  such  simplicity  and 
siucerity,  was  the  beginning  of  better  things;  for  when  she 
arose  she  felt  new  courage,  and  now  proceeded  more 
speedily  on  the  way  to  her  father's  house. 

Being  arrived  there,  she  went  immediately  to  the  door  of 
her  father's  chamber,  and  there  stood  waiting  till  the  valet 
came  out.  **  Monsieur  Wietlesbach,"  said  she,  in  a  hum- 
ble tone, ''  will  vou  go  back  to  my  father,  and  aisk  him  if  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him?  I  have  not  seen 
him  to  day." 

The  valet  bowed,  grinned,  and,  assuming  an  air  of  pa- 
tronage, replied,  that  he  would  do  as  she  desired,  with  all 
the  pleasure  in  the  world. ' 

Emily  still  stood  at  the  door,  and  heard  the  servant  deli 
ver  the  message,  and  a  loud  and  harsh  voice  in  answer, 
"  Tell  her  that  I  choose  to  dine  alone !" 

"  Mais,  Monsieur,"   aaid  the  valet,   ^  assorement  you 
would  not  deny  the  request  of  Mademoiselle.^    She  is  au 
dessespoir;  she  is  very  much  afflicted;  she  earnestly  de 
sires  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  your  presence." 

*^  None  of  your  absurd  grimaces,"  was  the  reply  g^ven 
by  the  major;  <<  I  will  not  see  my  daughter ;  she  has  offend- 
ed me,  and  I  have  not  deserved  this  treatment,  from  her  at 
least.    Tell  her  what  I  say:  I  will  not  see  her.  Begone." 

Emily  did  not  wait  to  hear  this  stem  answer  repeated 
by  the  valet,  but,  rushing  along  the  corridor,  she  hastened 
to  her  own  room,  and  shut  the  door.  There,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  she  soon  became  more  composed ;  but  shortly 
afterwards,  hearing  the  step  of  the  valet  near  her  door, 
she  went  out  to  him,  and  asked  if  she  might  be  permitted 
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to  see  her  father,  and  v^hat  message  he  might  have  for 
her. 

*'  Madame,"  said  Monsieur  Wietlesbach,  bowing,  and 
accompanying  his  bow  with  a  shrug,  *^  I  am  sorry,  but 
Monsieur  cannot  see  you  to-day.  Notwithstanding,  he 
makes  his  compliments  to  you,  and  hopes  that  you  will  not 
t>e  offended,  but  he  has  another  engagement." 

'^Did  my  father  send  his  compliments  to  me.^"  said 
Emily. 

" Precisemient,"  said  the  valet :  "he  hoped  you  would 
not  be  offended ;  but  he  is  at  present  disposed  for  solitude.' 

<*  Tell  him,  then,"  said  Emily,  « that  I  am  ready  to  at- 
tend him  whenever  he  wishes  to  see  me;"  and  so  saying 
she  turned  back  into  her  room,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
day  alone.  She  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  long  hours  by 
reading;  and,  with  this  view,  took  up  a  book,  but  her 
thoughts  wandered  from  it.  She  laid  it  down,  and  tried 
her  needle.  A  needle  is  often  a  dangerous  companion  to 
those  whose  minds  have  taken  a  wrong  direction ;  but,  in 
the  state  in  which  Emily  was  at  that  period,  this  quiet  oc- 
cupation was  one,  of  all  others,  which  pioved  most  profit- 
able to  her.  Every  word  which  Madame  Vauvrier  had 
said  to  her  in  the  morning  recurred  to  her  mind,  and,  with 
these,  the  many  lessons  of  piety  she  had  received  in  her 
youth.  Her  long  neglect  of  these  lessons  next  occurred  to 
her,  her  alienation  from  God,  her  selfishness,  her  unduti- 
fulness,  the  worldliness  of  thought  in  which  she  had  in« 
dulged,  and  the  discontent  into  which  she  had  fallen. 
Thus  the  sinfulness  of  her  conduct  for  many  months  past 
unfolded  itself,  till,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  she  threw  down 
her  work,  and  yielded,  without  restraint,  to  her  grief.  In 
the  morning  she  sent  to  inquire  after  her  father's  health 
by  a  fomale  servant,  and  to  ask  permission  to  see  him; 
but  receiving  no  answer  to  the  inquiry,  and  a  flat  denial 
to  her  request  to  be  allowed  to  see  him,  she  sent  to  ask 
permission  to  take  a  walk. 

«  Tell  her,"  said  the  major,  in  reply,  "  that  she  is  at  li- 
berty to  do  what  she  will— ^her  dutifulness  comes  too  late; 
the  agitation  she  has  occasioned  me  has  been  the  means  of 
removing  the  gout  from  the  extremities  of  my  body,  and  f 
doubt  not  but  I  shall  soon  feel  it  in  some  vital  part." 

The  servant  who  had  carried  Emily's  rej|uest  to  the 
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niajor  broug^nt  only  the  former  part  of  his  reply ;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  she  immediately  prepared  to  go  to  Ma« 
dame  Yauvrier,  resolving  to  open  her  heart  to  her,  and  re- 
quest her  maternal  counsel. 

Madame  Vauvrter  was  indeed  a  stranger  to  Emily ;  but 
this  poor  young  female  had  no  friend,  no  tender  mother, 
to  whom  she  might  relate  her  troubles,  and  she  felt  that 
she  had  realized  the  maternal  character  which  she  needed 
for  her  consolation  in  this  venerable  peasant ;  nor  was  she 
deceived  ;  for  the  Almighty,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  had 
prepared  such  a  friend  for  Emily  in  Madame  Yauvrier  a6, 
we  fear,  few  parts  of  the  Continent  could  supply. 

Emily  found  Madame  Yauvrier  alone,  and  rejoiced  to 
see  her.  The  conversation  this  day  was  confidential  oh 
both  sides;  and  Madame  Yauvrier^Jiaving  consented  to 
bear  all  Emily  had  to  say  relative  to  her  particular  trials, 
gave  her  the  best  advice  respecting  her  conduct.  "  I  see 
no  remedy  but  from  God,"  said  she,  "  for  all  these  evils. 
You  must,  therefore,  my  dear  child,  lose  no  time  in  apply 
ing  to  your  heavenly  Father  for  help.  But,  before  we 
part,  permit  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  question  you  re- 
specting your  knowledge  of  that  God  whom,  I  trust,  you 
now  desire  to  make  your  friend." 

Madame  Yauvrier  then,  finding  that  Emily  was  compa- 
ratively ignorant  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  endeavoured  to  state  them  to  her  as  clearly  and 
shortly  as  possible.  She  first  spoke  upon  the  nature  of 
God ;  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  on  which  the 
whole  Christian  system  is  built.  With  the  names  appro- 
priated to  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity  Emily  was  acquaint- 
ed, but  was  ignorant  of  the  offices  they  condescendingly 
sustain  in  the  plan  of  human  redemption.  She  was  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  of  the  nature  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  Son,  with  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  perfection  of  that  salvation  wrought  for  the  saints. 

The  venerable  peasant  then  explained  the  high  privilege 
obtained  for  us  sinful  creatures  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
namely,  that  of  being  permitted  to  converse  with  God  in 
prayer;  and  pointed  out  to  the  young  lady  the  benefits 
which  she  might  hope  to  derive  from  a  constant  applica- 
tion to  the  Almighty  for  assistance.  "  Y'>ur  trials,  my 
dear  young  friend,"  she  said,  "  are  of  consti^nt  recurrence 
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not  only  from  the  infirmities  of  your  dear  father,  but  from 
your  ovt  -  rebellious  heart.  A  constant  supply  of  grace 
that  you  may  patiently  endure  your  trials  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  you.  And  in  what  way  can  you  seek  these 
supplies,  but  by  continual  prayer  ^ — •dsk,  and  it  ahall  he 
given  you,  seekyUndye  shall Jind;  knock y and  it  thailhe 
opened  unto  you,  fLuke  xi.  9.^  Let  those  woods  and  groves, 
my  dear  child,  lynich  have  hitherto  beard  only  your  com- 
plaints, now  resound  with  the  song  of  praise;  encourage 
a  thankful,  grateful  spirit;  let  grateful  acknowledgments 
heneefi)rward  take  place  of  lamentation ;  and  be  assured, 
niy  beloved  guest,  you  will  soon  wonder  at  the  magnitude 
of  your  blessings,  instead  of  lamenting  the  severity  of  your 
trials." 

The  good  woman  added  much  more  relative  to  the  re- 
deeming love  of  our  Lord  Jesus ;  and  closed  the  confer 
snce  by  a  praye;r,  in  which  the  venerable  widow,  having 
fastened  the  door  of  her  cottage,  poured  forth  her  whole 
heart  in  pleading  for  the  poor  major  and  his  unhappy 
children. 

The  prayer  being  concluded,  Emily  embraced  her  aged 
friend,  who  pressed  hor  youx^  visitor  to  her  maternal  bo- 
som with  every  expression  oflove  and  pity;  after  which, 
she  prepared  to  return  to  her  father's  house. 

DuriDg  her  walk,  her  heart  was  so  full,  that,  for  a  while, 
she  could  not  even  weep.  Never  before  had  she  felt  so 
deep  a  sense  of  sin ;  while  the  natural  wonders  which  were 
spread  around  her  with  a  munificent  band  served  only  to 
increase^a  deep  conviction  of  her  own  meanness,  and  the 
infinite  glory  of  God.  Being  again  arrived  at  the  alpine 
pasture,  on  the  heights  above  the  chateau,  her  eye  fixed 
itself,  for  the  first  time  during  that  morning,  on  Mont 
Blanc,  whose  summits  appeared  above  the  southern  moun- 
tains on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  the  lower  part  cf  it 
being  concealed  in  mist,  as  its  snow-clad  heights  shone  in 
aerial  splendour  abgve,  appearing  to  reject  all  connexion 
with  inierior  earth. 

Emily  was  arrested  by  the  view  of  this  inconceivably 
glorious  object.     The  power,  the  majesty,  the  magnifi 
cence  of  the  Creator,  as  connected  with  the  remembrance 
of  his  love  and  condescension,  as  they  had  been  brought 
before  her  by  Madame  Vauvrier,  in  the  work  of  man's 
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salvation,  seemed,  for  a  time,  wholly  to  overpowRr  he 
and,  clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  and  hea 
far  above  the  dazzling  peaks  of  the  snowy  region  now  be 
fore  her,  she  poured  forth  her  whole  soul  in  one  ardent 

grayer;  by  which  her  stren^fth  was  renewed  as  the  eagle's, 
the  now  descended  the  heights  with  hasty  steps,,  nor  de- 
layed a  moment  till  she  had  reached  the  chateau,  her 
father's  chamber,  and  the  side  of  the  bed,  from  which  he 
had  not  yet  risen ;  and  there  casting  herself  on  her  knees, 
«*  My  father!"  she  exclaimed,  "  forgive,  forgive  your  un- 
happy child.  I  have  offended,  I  have  incurred  your  just 
displeasure ;  but  I  will  not  rise  till  you  pronounce  my  for- 
giveness." 

The  tears  and  deep  penitence  of  his  daughter  were  not 
to  be  resisted  by  the  major ;  who  had  begun  to  feel  him- 
self very  uncomrortable  in  her  absence,  repenting  of  his 
harshness  towards  her.  He  therefore  hesitated  not,  but 
extended  his  arms  to  her,  and  received  her,  weeping,  to 
his  bosom. 

When  the  first  moment  of  powerful  sensation  was  over, 
and  the  major  had  recovered  his  wonted  manner,  Emily 
saw,  with  grief,  that  he  appeared  more  unwell  than  she 
had  seen  him  before.  He  complained  of  his  foot,  and  said, 
*<  Emilv,  I  have  wanted  you  to  rub  my  poor  leg;  your  soft 
hand  always  eases  me." 

"  I  know  I  have  behaved  very  ill,  my  dear  father/'  she 
answered ;  **  but,  if  ydn  will  think  no  more  of  the  past,  I 
will  try,  with  God's  blessing,  to  behave  better  iiv  future." 

"  Try ,^  with  Grod's  bldssmg!"  said  the  major,  smiling. 
**  Why,  you  can  behave  well,  and  stay  at  home,  if  you 
will,  can't  you,  you  little  fool  ?"  and  he  tapped  her  cheek 
as  she  stooped  over  his  gouty  leg. 

**  I  am  not  quite  stire  that  I  can  stay  at  home,  or  do  any 
thing  right,  without  help,"  replied  Emily,  smiling;  "for 
T  think  I  have  proved  my  insufficiency  already ;  as  I  cer- 
tainly never  purposed  to  do  any  thing  to  displease  you 
my  dear  parent,  and  yet  I  have  done  it." 

**  Well,  well,"  said  the  major,  **  only  be  a  good  girl,  and 
rub  my  leg  gently ;  for  I  am  quite  sick  of  that  Wietlesbach. 
The  fellow  took  so  much  upon  him,  and  made  so  many 

frimaces,  when  I  was  left  to  his  care,  that  I  was  ready  to 
nock  him  down  every  instant.    And  I  bope,  as  yon 
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Bay,  that  you  wifl  l>e  helped  to  stay  more  with  me ;  and 
then  I  shall  not  be  so  dependent  on  him.'* 

"  Dear  father,"  repliea  Emily,  ^*  you  shall  not  be  depen- 
dent on  him  any  longer ;  but  you  mast  not  laugh  at  me 
when  I  speak  of  my  own  helplessness  and  want  of  power 
to  do  well,  because  it  troubles  me." 

*'  Well,  I  won't  then,"  said  the  major,  in  something  of 
the  tone  which  a  person  uses  to  a  petted  child. 

Before  more  could  be  expressed,  the  valet  came  caper* 
in^r  iato  the  room,  bringing  a  highly-seasoned  ragout  on  a 
salver,  with  other  appurtenances,  for  his  master  s  dinner. 
On  seeing  Bmily,  he  stiurted ;  but,  recovering  himself  nvith 
a  bow,  into  which  he  endeavoured  to  throw  a  kind  of  con- 
gratulatory expression  on  her  return  to  favour^  he  set  the 
salver  before  his  master,  and,  retreating  a  few  steps,  *'  Ac- 
knowledge, Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  well  done. 
There  is  a  dish  fit  to  set  before  the  king  himself.  I  have 
had  difficulty  to  prevent  myself  from  devouring  it,  as 
I  conveyed  it  from  the  kitchen." 

The  major  was  in  high  good-humour,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Ms  daughter,  and  the  scent  of  the  ragout  by  no 
means  diminished  his  pleasure*  He  laughed  heartily  at 
his  valet's  grimaces,  and  promised  him  the  licking  of  the 
dish  for  his  supper  ;  *<  that  is,"  added  he, ''  if  I  have  not 
occasion  to  break  your  pate,  for  some  dog's  trick,  before 
that  time." 

Monsieur  Wietlesbach  always  had  an  answer  ready, 
conformable  to  the  temper  of  his  master,  for  he  had  found 
it  his  interest  to  please  him ;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  the  repartees  of  the  valet,  passed  and  repassed  so 
quickly,  while  the  former  was  taking  his  meal,  that  Emily 
neither  found  opportunity,  nor  incunation,  to  meddle  in 
the  discourse;  and  she  then  plainly  perceived,  that  it 
ought  to  \>e  her  first  endeavour  to  withdraw  her  father  from 
this  society,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  injurious  to  the 
major,  and  to  herself  extremely  irksome. 

Emily  was  enabled  to  persevere  in  her  attritions -to  her 
father  for  several  days,  and  was  by  this  means  thoroughly 
restored  to  his  afiection  and  favour ;  yet,  during  all  this 
time,  though  she  found  one  or  two  opportunities  of  visiting 
Madame  Vauvrier,'  and  fortifyingr  her  own  mind  by  hei 
advice  and  pious  discourse*  and  by  joining  with  her  in 
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prayer,  she  could  not  find  strength  to  introduce  aiw^  dis 
course  decidedly  serious  in  her  mther's  hearing*.     Pfever- 
theless,  Providence  was  not  unmindful  of  her;  and  what 
she  could  not  effect  herself  was  done  ibr  her,  and  in  a  very 
emarkable  manner. 

The  reconciliation  between  Emily  and  her  father  bad 
not  taken  place  many  days,  before  the  gout,  which  had 
long  been  moving  about  him,  took  possession  of  his  sto- 
mach. The  remedies  whichrwere  used  to  expel  it  thence 
^ere  very  violent,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  in 
consequence;  during  which,  he  was,  for  a  tune,  either 
wholly  delirious  or  childish,  requiring  attention  night  and 
day.  Emily  then  ventured,  from  her  own  judgment  to 
ask  Madame  Vauvrier's  assistance.  The  excellent  old  lady 
was  never  backward  in  a  work  of  mercy ;  accordingly,  on 
receiving  the  invitation  of  Emily,  she  soon  arrived,  in  hei. 
best  blue  petticoat,  her  newest  silk  apron,  and  her  whitest 
cap. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  delight  to  Emily  to  see  this  pious 

Eerson  seated  by  the  pillow  of  her  father^s  bed ;  and,  though 
e  at  first  was  unconscious  of  her  presence,  she  hoped  fbr 
the  happiest  effects  by  having  this  eminent  Christian  so 
nearly  associated  with  her  infidel  parent.  In  addition  to 
her  consolation  on  this  occasion.  Monsieur  Wietlesbach 
was  incapacitated  from  attending  by  a  sprained  ankle^ 
occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  running  down  stairs  in  haste,  to 
execute  ^ome  order  of  his  master.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
Emily  saw  in  this  affair  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  and 
received  it  as  a  token  for  good. 

While  Major  Muiler  was  in  that  state  of  weakness 
which  scarcely  allowed  him  to  distinguish  one  person 
from  another,  his  venerable  nurse  found  means  to  make 
her  services  so  acceptable  to  him,  that  as  he  became  more 
sensible  of  her  presence,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless 
she  was  constantly  with  him,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  allow  her  the  rest  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
fbr  one  of  her  advanced  age.  After  awhile,  he  became 
desirous  of  knowing  her  history— whence  she  came,  and 
how  she',  as  a  poor  peasant,  was  able  to  speak  with  such 
propriety,  and  conduct  herself  with  such  decorum;  and, 
when  informed  on  these  points,  he  seemed  to  take  more 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  her.    And  thiis  a  way  was 
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opened  fen*  all  she  wished  to  say  on  the  most  important 
subjects ;  and,  no  doabt,  much  was  said  at  this  time  by  the 
pious  and  wise  Old  lady,  which  had  a  happy  influence  on 
the  future  life  and  opinions  of  the  major. 

The  illness  of  Major  Muller  was  protracted,  by  divme 
providence,  for  a  lon^  time;  and  thus  many  opportunities 
afforded  to  Madame  Vauvrier  for  saying  all  she  desired  to 
say.  As  the  sick  man  obtained  strength,  and  his  fears  of 
death  were  somewhat  removed,  he  began  to  argue  with  Ma* 
dame  Vauvrier  and  to  controvert  her  principles ;  but  she, 
who  had  been  the  daughter  and  wife  of  pious  and  learned 
men  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  his  infidel  arguments,  as  poor 
Mrs.  Courtney  had  been.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  quibbles  of  such  men,  and  knew  how  they  should  be  an- 
swered. Mr.  Muller  soon  discovered,  that  in  this  humblr 
and  obscure  woman,  he  had  found  such  a  champion  for 
Christianity  as  he  had  never  before  encountered.  He  alsG 
soon  discovered^  that  he  was  no  more  a  match  for  her  in 
wit  than  in  argument ;  for,  though  she  never  aimed  at  a  bon 
mot,  she  possessed  that  kind  of^plain  sense  and  quick  dis 
cernment  of  the  truth,  as  enabled  her  instantly  to  detect  and 
expose  the  fallacy  of  every  forced  jest;  while  it  showed 
him  at  once  that  true  wit  and  wisdom  were  never  apart. 

The  residence  of  Madame  Vauvrier  at  the  chateau  was 
protracted  till  the  approach  of  the  winter  months,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Emily  was  benefited,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  the  society  and  example  of  this  truly  pi- 
ous woman.  From  her  she  learned  how  to  condupt  herself 
with  tenderness  and  address  in  a  sick  chamber;  in  her 
she  saw  the  loveliest  pattern  of  female  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience; and  so  well  was  she  enabled  to  profit  by  this  ex- 
ample, that  when  Madame  Vauvrier,  from  a  failure  of  her 
health,  was  obliged  to  return  home,  Emily  took  her  place 
by  the  major,  and  performed  the  part  of  nurse,  not  only 
with  mildness,  but  with  skill. 

It  was  on  the  approach  of  this  second  winter,  that  the 
rnajor  first  lefl  histchamber,  and  descended  into  his  library 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  the  address  of  Emil} 
was  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  returning  to  that  prac- 
tice of  injurious  reading,  which,  from  habit,  was  become 
almost  necessary  to  him. 

Since  his  recovery,  and  since  his  intimacy  wifji  his  valet 
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had  somewhat  diminiBbed,  Emily  perceived  that  he  becaiWto 
more  reserved,  and  apparently  thooghtiful,  but  what  were 
the  subjects  of  his  meditations  no  one  could  tell.  He  ap- 
peared also,  since  his  illness,  consideri^bly  more  advanced 
m  years,  and  seemed  to  experience  much  of  that  langfuor 
wmch  accompanies  old  affe ;  especially  those  who  are  na* 
turally  dull,  or  who  have  lived  freely,  which  had  been  the 
case  with  the  major.  However^  his  manner  towards  Emily 
was  affectionate,  and  he  received  her  endeavours  to  please 
him  with  thankfuhiess. 

And  now  this  amiable  daughter,  being  recovered  froin 
her  errors,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  Ma- 
dame Vauvrier,  had  a  thousand  Bttle  contrivances  to  amuse 
her  infirm  parent.  She  played  to  him  on  the  harp ;  she 
engaged  him  to  teach  her  the  game  of  chess ;  she  talked  to 
him,  described  her  walks,  brought  him  specimens  of  fos- 
sils and  stones,  and  tried  to  interest  him  in  the  study  of 
history.  At  length  she  brought  out  her  Bible,  and  asked 
permission  to  read  it  to  him.  He  started  at  this  request, 
and  gave  some  reply  expressive  of  disgust;  Emily  looked 
at  him,  not  with  anger,  but  with  sorrow.  She  had  hoped 
he  would  have  heard  her,  at  least,  with  patience ;  and  she 
was  so  much  affected  at  this  disappointment,  that  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  went  out  of  the  room ;  but  returned,  some 
moments  afterwards,  with  a  composed,  though  sorrowful, 
countenance.  While  she  was  taking  her  usual  seat,  her 
father  looked  at  her  with  affection,  and  said, "  Well,  if  I 
am  to  hear  this  book,  the  sooner  we  begin  the  better." 

Emily  'smiled,  and  it  was  such  a  smile  as  illumined 
every  feature,  and  diffused  a  grace  over  her  youthful 
countenance.  It  was  impossible  for  a  father  to  look  on 
such  a  child  without  delight.  The  major's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her.  "  Come  nearer,  child,"  he  said ;  "  draw  your- 
self closer  to  me ;  my  illness  has  affected  my  hearing. 
Be  seated  in  this  chair  by  my  side,  and  begin  your  lec- 
ture." 

Emily  sat  down.  She  opened  the  book,  on  the  first 
oage  of  which  was  written  her  mother's  name.  The  major 
6aw  the  writing ;  but,  not  suspecting  what  it  was,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  volume,  saying  "  What  have  you  there?'*  and 
at  the  same  moment  read  tliese  words,  written  by  his  wife, 
<  Emily  Courtney,  aged  eight  years ;"  and  underneath*  in 
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his  daughter's  writiiiff«  ^<  This  Wfis  my  beloved  mother^ 
hook,  who  is  now  in  ^U)ry."  -  ; 

The  major  was  agitated  on  perusing  these  words ;  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  he  rubbed  them  hastily  away ; 
then  looking  tenderly  at  Emily,  he  added,  in  a  tono  of 
forced  complacency,^*  Come,  let  us  begin.  What  is  this 
book  about  ?" 

Emily  began  to  read.  She  uttered  a  few  words-Hshe 
hesitated— Hshe  read  again-^again  she  hesitated-^and,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  herself,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  her 
lovely  head  sank  on  her  father's  bosom.  ,. 

'*My  child!  my  Emily!"  said  the  major^  himself 
strongly  agitated,  '*  what  is  the  matter  ?  what  grieves, 
what  flnects  you  ?  Why  these  tears,  my  child,  my  daugh- 
trer?"  ..,..;,..•  ,     . 

Emily  at  that  moment  arose^  and,  giving  utterancei 
confusedly,  to  her  feelings^  fell  on  her  knees  before  him, 
exf^laiming, **0  my  parent!  my  father!  my  beloved ^- 
tber!  if  you  love  your  Emily,  if  you  cherish  the  memory, 
of  her  mother,  cast  away  those  hateful  books  which  you 
have  so  long  studied,  read  your  Bitie,  seek  your  God, 
acknowledge  your  Saviour,  and'—^AqpiTjf." 

While  thus  addressed  by  his  weeping  daughter,  every 
feature  of  the  major's  face  worked  with  violent  agitatioiw 
Sev^al  times  he  attempted  to  speak,  but  conflicting  pja&-. 
ttions  seemed  to  prevent  him.  At  length  he  said,  **  Arise* 
Emily;  go  from  my  presence;  ypu  have  awakened  such 
feelings  witl^  me,  as  leave  me  not  the  cpmrnanoi  pf  my^, 

.  *^What^  leave  you  in  anger,  my  father!"  said  Emily^ 
*>  never !  never !"  and  she  seized  his  liaads,  and,  pi-essine 
th0m  vehemently  between  her  own,  <*  never,  never,  wil(T 
leave  you  till  you  have  pronounced  my  pardon— till  yo^ 
have  g^en  me  your  blessing." 

^' My  blessinff!"  repeated  the*  major*  with  a  groaijti 
^  what  are  the  Uessings  of  such  a  one  as  I  ?"  ; 

.  <^  Your  pardon,  my  ^ther>"  repeated  the  agitated  Emily; 
and  liaising  her  arms,  she  threw  them  round  his  necjc,  and 
Andw  hiflacetafaeis*     ; 

Thesdiyorwas  totally  overcome ;  he  bent  his  li^dlfi 
h^rs;  he  uttered  audible  ffroans ;  he  pressed  his  lips  up^ 
her  cheek }  he  repeated  wk  aam^  her  mother's  nam^;  iind 
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for  m  moment  seemed  wholly  overpowered  by  bis  feelli)|8 ; 
while  his  weeping  daughter  continued  to  implore  his  for- 
giveness. 

•«  Go,  my  Emily,"  he  at  length  said, "  arise  and  go ;  and 
may  He  who  is  aoovepour  his  choicest  blessings  upon  your 
head!  For,  OV*  he  added,  as  Emily  arose  and  looked 
anxiously  upon  him,  ^*  there  is  a  God,  and  thou  art  highly 
favoured  by  him." 

The  major  could  add  no  more,  but  beckoned  to  her  to 
withdraw.  Yet,  as  she  looked  anxiously  behind  her,  on 
passing  through  the  door-way,  she  saw  that  he  was  lean* 
ing'back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up,  as 
•he  hoped,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  to  Heaven. 

Emily  did  not  a^in  appear  before  her  father  tDl  sum- 
moned to  the  evenmg  meal.  The  major  strove  to  appear 
as  usual  on  this  occasion;  and,  while  she  felt  some  appro- 
hension  concerning  his  disposition  towards  her,  he  selected 
ft  fine  apple  from  others  which  were  on  a  plate  before  him, 
and,  offering  it  to  her,  smiled,  and  asked  if  she  would  read 
to  him  after  supper. 

*' Yes,  my  dear  father,"  she  joyfully  answered,  "now, 
and  at  any  time,  am  I  ready  to  obey  you." 

The  reading  of  that  holy  volume,  which,  when  accompa- 
nied by  the  divine  blessing,  brings  peace  to  the  heart,  was 
commenced  that  very  evening,  and  continued  through  every 
evening  of  the  winter ;  while  at  other  hours  the  father  and 
daughter  diversified  their  employments.  Emily  selected 
some  books  of  ancient  history  to  read.  She  often  also  in 
troduced  her  chess-board ;  she  played  on  her  harp ;  she 
exercised  herself  in  draiwing,  and  consulted  her  father  as 
•he  proceeded ;  and,  at  intervals,  she  rubbed  his  foot,  talk- 
ed to  him  about  her  visits  to  Madame  Vauvner,  and  de- 
scribed the  various  beauties  in  nature  which  she  observed 
in  her  walks.  In  the  i^ean  time,~she  closely  observed  her 
Other's  looks  and  words.  She  noticed  that  rar  a  lon^  time 
be  made  no  comment  whatever  on  the  Bible,  nor  did  sfatf 
ever  find  him  engaged  in  prayer.  Nevertheless,  she  per- 
reived  that  he  entirely  refrained  from  ottering  infidel  sen- 
timents, or  any  of  those  severe  and  vulgar  jests  in  which 
he  formerly  so  much  delighted ;  and  that  he  seldom  in 
dulged  any  intemperance  of  expression  with  his  servants 
Bat  as  yet  «he  had  not  ^seovered  any  dccisiyei  «videneei 
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"bf  that  change  of  heart  which  Madame  Vauvrier  had 
taught  her  must  take  place  ere  the  Chrietian  character  can 
be  formed* 

'  Madame  Vauvrier,  to  whom  she  constantly  reported  aU 
that  passed  between  herself  and  her  father,  pointed  out  to 
her  the  need  of  patience.  **  Much  is  done,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter," she  said :  *^  but  your  father  may  have  many  conflicts 
Vet,  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  into  the  rest  of  the  faith 
ml*  He  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  own  cor 
ruptions;  and  this  must  take  place  before  he  can  know  the 
value  of  a  saviour.  There  are  many  motives  which  may 
induce  a  man  to  amend  his  life,  besides  the  true  one,"  said 
this  experienced  Christian ;  "  natural  affection,  conveni- 
ence, the  fear  of  death,  all  these  may  produce  a  partial 
reformation ;  and  such  feelings  and  fears  are  desirable,  be- 
cause they  may  prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  bat 
their  effects  are  weak  and  transitory,  unless  accompanied 
by  that  deep,  that  radical  change  of  heart,  which  is  effected 
by  the  Almighty.  The  work  of  the  Spirit,"  continued  she^ 
«  is  described  as  being  quick  and  powerful,  piercing  to  the 
joints  and  marrow,  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  Un- 
der auch  teaching,"  added  she,  **  the  haughty  man  is  bow- 
ed down  ;  his  heart  is  melted  within  him ;  he  is  stripped  of 
all  his  vain  slory ;  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  worthless ; 
a  worm,  and  no  man ;  and  is  brought  to  abhor  himself  iiv 
dust  and  ashes." 

.'♦  If  such,"  replied  Emily, "  are  the  conflicts  which  all 
must  pass  through  who  are  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
I  have  not  yet  myself  experienced  them.  I  have,  indeed, 
had  some  painful  sense  of  my  sin,  but  not  in  the  degree 
which  you  describe." 

"  If  you  .are  of  the  number  of  the  righteous,"  replied 
the  old  lady,**  my  dear  Mademoiselle, your  self-abhorrence 
will  become  stronger;  you  will  be  taught  more  of  your 
njatural  depravity ;  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  emptied  of 
self-sufficiency,  and  the  process  may,  and  most  likely  will, 
be  a  painful  one.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  less  painful 
to  you,  if  the  Saviour  is  revealed  to  you,  and  his  great 
power  of  rendering  you  everlastingly  happy  is  unfolded 
to  you  as  the  view  of  your  own  depravity  becomes  more 
clear.  Thus  it  often  happens  with  the  true  Christian ; 
^conviction  of  sin  is  constantly  attended  by  refreshing  views 
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of  the  Saviour.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with  peisons, 
who  have  beea  brought  up  with  pious  friends,  and  who 
have  been  restrained  from  gross  offences.  But  in  charac 
terd%ucb  as  your  father,  we  cannot  look  for  sq  gentle  an 
experience.  I  have  hope  of  hiin,  my  dear  daughter ;  I  feel 
that  he  will  be  blessed ;  but  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that 
aft.y  decisive  change  has  yet  taken  place  in  him. 

Emily  sigbed ;  for  she  was  convinced,  that,  not  only  in 
her  father's  religious  state,  but  in  her  own,  all  was  not  yet 
as  it  should  be. 

It  was  not  many  days  aflerthis  conversation,  that  Emily 
returning  one  morning  from  a  walk,  found  her  father  wit4 
an  open  Tetter  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  looking  upon  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  in  which  jrrief  and  horror 
appeared  in  the  stronff^st  defi[ree.  As  Emily  entered,  he 
attered  a  groan ;  and,  throwmg  the  letter  on  the  table, 
struck  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  repeated  the  name  of  his 
son,  and,  rushing  out  of  the  room  by  another  door,  point- 
ed to  the  paper  as  that  which  would  reveal  to  her  thQ 
cause  of  his  distress. 

''  Oh  my  brother !  my  brother !"  exclaimed  Emily,  a^ 
•he  hastened  to  the  table  and  took  up  the  letter,  while 
%  variety  of  painful  apprehensions,  respecting  her  beloved 
Christopher,  passed  through  her  mind. 

The  letter  was  from  the  relations  of  her  brother,  in  Ge- 
neva, containing  bitter  charges  against  the  father  for  cru- 
elty; and  informing  him^  that  Oie  unhappy  youthi  had 
6een  traced  to  an  English  regiment  in  the  West  Indies,  into 
which  he  had  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier ;  relating  some 
misdemeanors  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  that  character,  fi)r 
want  of  money ;  and  stating,  that  it  was  supposed  he  was 
ho  more,  as  he  bad  been  invalid,  and  put  on  board  ship 
to  return. to  Europe;  since  which  nothing  had'been  heud 
of  him.  The  number  of  the  regiment  w^ls  given,  and  Emi- 
ly hoped  it  might  be  the  same  to  which  Charles  Harrington 
belonged,  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed. 

Haying  read  this  letter,  Emily  felt  convinced  that  her 
brother  was  not  living ;  and  such  were  her  sorrowful  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion,  that  she  became  entijely  insensible, 
and  was  removed  in  that  state  to  her  bed. 

The  servants  of  the  chateau,  in  this  distress,  (for  Major 
Mullerwas  in  aworsecp.Qdition  than  his  daughter ,^  imxae^ 


dtaldiy  ^m  for  Madnttie  Vativrier;  who  soon  arrived,  ana 
wad,  ladeed,; the  only  perdon  who  could  administer  the 
emallest  Consolation  to  Emily;  but  the^ major  remained 
inconsolable.  He  bad  long-  secretly  repented  his  conduct 
towards  bis  son,  though  he  had  hiid  too  much  pride  to  con- 
fers it;  and  he  had  u ways  checked  his  daughter,  whei 
ever  she  had  attempted  to  introduce  a  plea  in  his  favouir; 
but  when  he  believed  him  dead,  and  thought  himself  the 
eause  of  his  death,  he  became  like  one  desperate :  and  the 
Almighty,  by  hnpreesing  him  so  deeply  with  a  sense  of  this 
sin,  seemed)  as  Madame  Vauvrier  hoped,  to  be  removing^ 
vhose  strong  fortresses  of  pride  and  self-«]ificiency  in  which 
he  had  hit^rtoehtreHiched  himsdf. 

l^he  condition  of  his  mind  for  some  time  was  such,  that 
it  Was  foared  he  would  commit  suicide;  but,  after  having 
been  long  and  violently  exercised  with  a  kind  of  maniacal 
spirit,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  fixed  despair,  during  which 
he  conversed  with  no  one,  nor  took  notice  of  any  thmg  that  ' 
transpired;  but,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed, to  which  he  was 
confined  by  bodily  weakness,  he  often  uttei^  the  name  of 
his  son,  accompanying  the  exclamation  with  the  deepest 
gtoans. 

When  Emily  entered  his  room,  he  did  not  look  at  her, 
nor  would  he  ataswer  her  when  she  spoke  to  him ;  but 
always  commanded  her  to  leave  him,  saying,  that  he  was 
aot  Worthy  to  be  called  the  ^rent  of  such  a  child ;  while 
Emily,  thotr^h  indulging  pity  for  him^  could  scarcely  look 
tipon  him  without  horror,  fined  as  her  mind  was  with:  the 
misfortunes  of  her  beloved  brothen  However,  as  the  let 
ter,  on  a  second  perusal,  had  not  absolutely  asserted  the 
death  of  Christopher,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Harrington,  and  to 
^ery  friend  she  had  left  in  England,  sending  theoif  her 
address,  and  requesting  them  to  inquiiie  for  her  brother, 
4M  insensibly,  while  engaged  in  this  occupation,  she  be- 
came consoled,  and  hope  again  revived  in  her  breast. 

In  the  mean  time,  lAadame  Vauvrier  used  her  utmodt 
endeavours  to  raise  the  major  from  his  despondency,  and 
to  render  this  affliction  profitable  to  his  soul ;  and  hei  con- 
versation was  at  this  time  blessed  to  him  to  a  degree  which 
was,  truly  pleasing,  and  which  was  shown  on  an  occasion 
which  1  am  about  to  relate. 

The  major  had  remain^  nAiny  weeks  in  the  state  of 
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despair  above  described,  when  the  firat  letter  arrived  firom 
England,  in  answer  to  those  which  Emily  had  written  re- 
specting Christopher.  This  letter  was  from  the  trustees  of 
the  property  left  to  herself  and  her  brother  by  Mrs.  Conrt- 
ney;  and  the  writer  stated,  that  her  brother  was  still  liv- 
ing; and  that,  now  being  of  a^e,  he  had  applied  for  the 
first  payment  of  the  interest  of  his  two  thousand  pounds 
that  the  money  had  been  sent  to  a  banker  in  London — ^that 
he  had  received  it,  in  person,  some  few  weeks  before— but 
that  his  present  situation  was  not  known  by  them. 

Who  can  describe  the  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude 
which  this  letter  impart^  to  th^  affectionate  EmUy,  She 
dew  with  it  to  her  father's  chamber,  and  had  she  not  been 
prevented  by  Madame  Vauvrier,  might,  perhaps,  have 
done  serious  injury  by  the  suddenness  of  the  intelligence ; 
but,  being  brought  to  reflection  by  a  hint  from  her  aged 
counsellor,  ^e  left  it  to  her  to  open  the  matte)r  to  the 
major. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  full  account  of  the  manner  by 
which  Madame  Vauvrier  prepared  Major  Muller  for  the 
happiness  which  awaited  him;  but  I  shall  only  say,  that 
he  was  deeply  affected  with  the  pleasing  intelligence;  and 
to  the  surprise  of  Madame  Vauvrier,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven,  <<  My  God!"  he  exclaimed, ''  I  thank 
thee^ — unworthy  as  I  am,  of  every  mercy ,-^unworthy,  as 
I  am,  to  open  my  Ups  before  thee, — ^I  thank  thee  for  this 
inexpressible  blessing.  O  iny  son  I  my  Christopher  f  thy 
father  may  yet  live  to  see  thee,  to  acknowledge  his  raslb- 
ness — ^may  yet  live  to  tell  thee  of  the  merdes  of  his 
God!" 

Here  he  burst  into  tears;  and  Emily  entering  at  this 
moment,  Madame  Vauvrier  beckoned  to  her  to  kneel  down 
by  the  bed;  while  she  uttered  a  prayer  mingled  with 
thanksgiving,  in  wliich  the  major  joined  with  a  fervour 
that  evidenUy  proceeded  from  his  heart. 

The  progress  of  Major  Muller  towards  recovery  was 
most  rapid  afler  this  letter  had  arrived  from  England ;  and 
still  more  blessed  and  happy  was  his  gradual  advancement 
from  that  time,  in  a  new  and  holy  life.  All  his  infidel 
books  were,  from  that  day,  cast  away;  many  of  his  evil  ha- 
bits were  discontinued ;  Monsieur  Wietlesbach  was  taught 
to  keep  his  proper  place ;  the  happy  father  dictate-d  many 
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letters,  written  by  Eouly,  addressed  to  his  friends,  m  difi> 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  requesting  them  to  seek  his  son 
:ftnd  send  him  home  ■t  whUe  he  frankly  confessed  his  erro* 
neons  tr^tment  of  him,  and  expressed  his  humble  hope, 
-that  he  might,  in  future,  prove  lumself  a  better  fiither. 

And  thus  this  proud  infidel  became  a  new  creature:  old 
things  were  passed  away ;  old  habita  renounced ;  and  the 
lion  was  now  gentle  as  a  lamb.  His  dail^,  his  hourly 
study  was  now  the  Book  of  God.  He  received  ^irituai 
things  with  the  avidity  of  one  who,  having  long  tbinsted* 
meets  with  some  clear  and  sparkling*  jgniutam,  of  which 
he  leels  he  cannot  take  enough. ,  He  enjoyed  the  grei^test 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  Madame  Vauvrier ;  though  she 
still  OQStinued  to  wear  her  blue  petticoat  and  black  sick 
apron.  Instead  of  the  vile  and  low  jests  in  which  he  fi>r^ 
merly  delighted,  his  ioaagination,  which  was  naturally  live- 
ly, regaled  itself  with  the  beauties  of  the  prophetical  books 
and  the  appropriate  emblems  with  which  they,  abound.  It 
was  his  practice,  when  walking  out  with  Emily  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  castle,  to  advert  to  these  sacred  passages; 
and  he  was  not  a  little  encouraged  in  it  by  Madame  Vau- 
vrier; wbo  delisted  to  join  him  and  his  daughter  in  their 
walks;  and  towt  down  with  them,  under  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  trees  in  the  front  of  the  chateau ;  while  all  the 
liKsauties  of  the  lake,  the  rocky  bilk  on  the  opposite  banks^ 
and  the  snowy  mountains  in  the  backrground,  were  ex- 
tended before  their  eyes. 

One  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  spring  aft^ 
the  arrival  of  Emily  and  her  father  in  this  country,  Ma- 
dame Vauvrier  paid  her  usual  visit  to  the  chateau,  where 
the  little  party  were  assembled  in  the  portico.  Emily 
regfaled  them  with  one  of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Vau- 
d^ffli^,  which  she  had  set  to  her  harp ;  bringing  the  wild  air 
under  the  control  of  art,  without  aepriviug  it  of  its  simpli- 
city and  national  character.  The  conversation  of  the  party, 
on  this  occasion,  took  its  direction  from  the  subject  of  the 
hymn,  which  spoke  of  the  spiritual  Zion  under  the  scrip- 
tural figure  of  a  mountainous  region,  adorned  with  cedars, 
and  refreshed  by  flowing  springs.  Madame  Vauvrier  re- 
marked, that,  to  a  pious  mind,  there  was  not  a  countr^r  in 
the  known  world  which  presented  so  many  objects  tending 
io  lead  the  mind  to  the  conteo^ation  of  divine  truth,  and 
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^be  granfciir  of  the  Crestor  of  aO  tiiiBgBiai 
ihef  wore  oo  bappf  u  to  dwelt  ^  I  hmve  often  tiwaglit," 
Mid  ihe,''  tint  the  Hoh^  Lmd,  under  the  poMeM  reign 
iif  BolonMNi,  mwht  not  be  ui^ie'onr  lovety  ^pntttfy«-«» 
And  thoe,"  eontmned  tine  Tenernhb  diiigliler  or  the  an- 
cient Tudois,**  the  impenlleied  beiratjr  of  our  native  hmd 
eoppBednto^elyimegeefthegtoffigeof  thecirth^etthat 
UeMd  period  when  the  fioolB  c^mfidelity  shall  have  ptm&i 
mwtkj,  onder  the  ferront  raye  of  the  Son  of  Righteonsneaa ; 
when  die  llowera  shall  appear  on  the  earth,  tM  tbneof  the 
sioffings-birds  shidi  he  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  toitts 
8h«l  be  heard  in  cverr  land  s-^when  eveiy  blesiing,  bodr 
spiritoal  and  temporal,  shall  be  granled  to  the  mdoiBwd 
nnderthepeaeefid  reign  of  ffim  of  whcin  Sokmen  «rae  bat 
a  fitint  and  imperfsct  emUeni.'' 

Loddng  then  towards  Moot  Blanc^  whidi  was  anddenhf 
brooffht  to  view  by  the  rt^mg'away  of  the  idoads,  which 
had  utherto  reAed  on'  the  lower  mountains,  the  old  l$dj 
proceeded  to  illustrate  to  her  companioiis^  in  a  metaphon- 
cal  way,  the  resemblance  which  a  snowy  monntain  bean 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and,  boin^  encbungttd 
by  major  Mailer,  she  entered  into  some  particnlars. 

''It  has  always  been  grranted,"  said  the  venerable  woman 
"  by  those  who  know  any  thmg  of  ScriptUe,  that  a  aoon- 
tain  is  an  emblem  of  the  spiritual  Church ;  and,  allo^^ing 
this,  let  US  contemplate  yonder  g]<»ioos  object  beibrew^ 
and  compare  the  various  particulars  in  which  the  sinale 
holds  good.  The  church  of  God,  being  oon^xMed  of  the 
redeemed  of  all  nations,  is  clothed  with  the  r^hteoosness 
bf  Christ,  which,  as  a  white  and  spotless  garment,  encom- 
passes it  around,  as  yon  brilliant  mantle  of  snow  coven 
that  summit,  and  stimds  as  a  beacon  te  the  whole  -earth, 
whHe  its  slor^  is  lifted  up  above  the  txapB  of  the  inferidr 
hills.  Tms  righteousness  experiences  no  change ;  it  ad* 
mits  no  defilement  from  the  world  below ;  It  receives  no 
spots  or  stiuns ;  but  rentains  for  ever  impdttnted  and  anal* 
tared.  Nevertheless,  were  the  imputed^  righteousness  of 
Christ,  the  only  saving  benefit  belonging  to  the  redeemed, 
the  Christian  character  would  be  barren  and  unprofitable ; 
but  when  the  heavenly  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
beam  upon  their  regenerated  hearts,  and  thev  feel  the  soft^ 
aning  powers  of  divine  inioenee,  then  their  gmces  dow 


«brth,  snd  import  inestimabld  treasores  to  the  whole  earths 
So,  during  the  long  night  of  wintry  darkness,  the  springs 
of  the  hilS,  whioh  take  tl|eir  rise  in  the  mantles  of  ever* 
lasting  «iow,  are  bound  up  as  the  stones  of  the  quarry; 
but  wnen  the  sun,  the  embl^n  of  Christ,  sheds  its  kindly 
beams  on  the  sparkling  cliflBs.  then  the  waters  begin  to  flow 
and  to  distil  in  a  thousand  rills  and  brooks,  fountains,  and 
refreshing  streams,  Which;  descending  on  the  parched  earth 
like  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  changed  heart, 
oausethe  tend^ herbs  to  spring,  and  the  fragrant  blossoms 
to  unfold  themselves,  adorning  the  valleys,  and  crowning 
the  earth  with- beauty.  <^  Thus^"  said  ehe, "  in  the  volume 
of  nature  are  graven  the  hieroglyphics  of  everlasting  truths. 
These  truths^  mdeed,  have  httheirto  been  illegible  to  the 
knowing  and  prudent  of  the  earth,  though  they  have  been 
comprehended,  through  allthe  long. ages  of  papal  darkness, 
by  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  our  sequestered  country." 

In  this  agreeable  manner  did  tho  little  company  main- 
tain their  conversation ;  the  old  and  experienced  Curistian 
leading  her  ^isdiplesirom  one  degree  of  information  to  an- 
other^ t^l)  by  tiie  divine  blessing,  £oee  glories  of  the  unseen 
world  were  unfolded  to  their  view  which  the  unenlightened 
never  perceive. 

In  the  mean  time,  Madame  Vauvrier  refused  to  be  rais- 
ed, by  the  bounty  of  the  major,  fh)m  her  lowly  situation. 
>^  No,"  she- said,  '<I  am  content  in  my  present  state;  I  do 
not  deore  to  ehan^e  it.  I  do  not  wish  high  notions  to  be 
given  to  my  grandchildren.  They  are,  at  present,  happy 
in  their  sirapUcity ;  permit  them  to  retain  it.  My  daugh- 
ter, too,  is  a  humble  and  retired  oharacter ;  she  descended 
-earlier  into  obscure  life  than  1  did ;  she  would  not  be  happy 
in  the  society  of  her  superiors.  Leave  us,  dear  ladv,"  she 
-would  say)  when  addressing  Emily,  *'  as  you  found  us.^ 
Let  it  not  appear,  that,  on  my  part,  my  re^rd  for  you  is 
an  interested  one ;  or,  on  yours,  that  you  still  believe  that 
happiness  has  any  thing  to  do  with  an  enlarged  possession 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world." 

Thus  the  old  lady  pleaded,  and  Emily  was  convinced 
that  she  was  right ;  nevertheless,  she  would  not  refrain 
from  many  little  acts  of  kindness  and  attention,  which 
might  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  family.  She  ob- 
•emd  wluLt  was  old  and  W6m  out  in  their  appardand 
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the  furniture  of  the  cottage,  and  renewed  them  in  the  aame 
form  and  precisely  after  the  same  fashion  which  they  had 
long  sustained;  so  that  she  mdually  introduced  a  superior 
air  of  comfort  throughout  the  tamily,  without  occasioning 
any  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  their  appearance.  She 
frequently  met  the  little  ones  in  the  alpine  pasture,  con- 
versed with  them,  instructed  them,  and  improved  herself 
by  the  simple  piety  of  their  innocent  discourse.  She 
oecame  acquainted  with  Genevieve,  their  mother,  and 
found  her  precisely  what  Madame  Vauvrier  had  described 
her  to  be--a  modest,  humble  person,  truly  pious,  but  de- 
cidedly  inferior  to  her  venerable  parent  umlU  intellectual 
acquirements. 

In  the  mean  time,  letters  were  received  from  Charles  Har 
rington,  filled  with  expressions  of  kindness  and  unabated 
.ove.  He  was  then^in  England,  and  using  every  means  to 
find  his  friend.  His  letters,  however,  i£ll  brought  a  re- 
newal of  sorrow,  because  his  attempts  had  hitherto  failed. 
But  this  protracted  trial,  like  every  trial  appointed  by 
God,  was  not  without  its  good  effect.  The  major,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  appeared  to  be  more  and  more  humble 
under  it, -and  gave  evidence,  that  such  a  decided  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  heart,  as  afforded  the  most  happy  as- 
surance  that  all  would  be  finally  well  with  him ;  for,  if  the 
work  of  girace  was  really  begun,  who  could  doubt  bpt  that 
it  would  be  completed?  What  project  of  roan  fails,  but 
because  it  is  either  ill  planned,  or  that  he  who  has  begun  it 
is  changeable,  or  that  he  wants  power  to  accompliSi  it . 
But  is  the  Eternal  capable  of  such  folly  ?  Does  the  Al 
mighty  change  his  purposes  ?  or  must  he.  forbear  to  carry 
them  into  execution  from  weakness  ?  Who  then  can  ques- 
tion, but  what  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  has  begun  to  do 
will  be  accomplished?  Such  were  the  consolations  de- 
rived when  Emily  contemplated  her  father's  altered  cha- 
racter; though  she  could  not  observe  without  anguish  the 
gradual  decay  of  his  health,  and  his  increase  of  bodily 
weakness ; — a  decay  which  was  probably  hastened  by  his 
protracted  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  arising  from  his  aug- 
mented sense  of  sin,  and  which  he  often  expressed  in  a 
manner  that  brought  tears  in  the  eyes  of  his  daughter. 

^  O,"  he  would  say,  ^  when  I  remember  the  manner  in 
which  I  habitually  spoke  and  thought  of  Qod,  and  the«oa 
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:  tempt  I  endeavoured  to  throw  on  my  Saviour,  it  is  what  1 
'.  tm  unable  to  bear !  O,  my  child !  my.  child  I  how  gracious 
is  that  God  who  has  restrained  you  from  sins  of  this  nature! 
Th^se  are  what  must  make  a  death-bed  terrible  I  O  that 
I  bad  been  bom  without  the  faculty  of  speech !  or  that  I 
had  died  before  I  knew  good  from  evil !  or  that  my  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  earth,  where  I 
never  could  have. had  communication  with  mankind!  O 
Emily!"  he  would  often  say,  when  addressing  her,  **I 
tremble  when  I  think  what  mischief  I  may  have  done  to 
the  souls  of  others  by  my  blasphemous  jests !'' 

Id. this  manner  he  would  exclaim,  and  appeared  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  despair  by  iill  that  could  be  said 
to  him  of  the  magnitude  and  power  of  redeeming  love^ 
Easier  mooients  were,  however,  sometimes  vouchsafed  to 
him;  and  onthese occasions  Emily  was<fiill  of  joy,.and  had 
no  other  solicitude  but  about  her  Christopher. 

It  was  the  end  of  July ;  Emily  was  then  in  her  eighteenth 
year;  and  she  had  lost  her  brother  precisely  five  years ; 
-when,  one  morning  early,  her  Either  having  enjoyed  a 
peaceful  season  the  day  before,  called  her  to  his;  bed-side, 
and,  speaking  calmly  to  her,  said,  v  Emily,  my:  child! 
darling  of  my  heart !  receive,  my  child,  the  thanlra  of  yom: 
&ther.  All  I  enjoy  now  of  happiness,  humanly  speaking, 
is  owing  to  you.  You  first  persuaded  me  to  read  my  fiible ; 
"foxk  first  made  religion  lovely  to  me  by  your  example ;  you 
'introduced  a  pious  person  into  my  fainily ;  you  have  sooth- 
^,  consoled,  and  comfortcfd  me  in  the  hour  oS  despair. 
:  Without  my  Emily,  I  should  have  sunk  under  my  afflic- 
tions Go  then,  blessed  child ;  go  then,  happy  child.  This 
day  1  wish  to  devote  to  prayer  and  solitude.  €ro,  visit 
vour  friends  in  the  cottage;  make  this  a  lioliday ;  I  will  see 
you  again  at  supper." 

^*My  father!"  said  Emily,  with  apprehension. 

**  Be  not  alarmed,  my  child,"  said  the  father  ;^ «'  I  simply 
wish  to  be  alone  to-day — I  wish  to  devote  it  to  prayer  and 
meditotion.  I  feel  that  i':  will  do  me  good.  I  thank  God 
that  I  have,  for  some  time,  been  blessed  with  the  encon- 
ragioff  hope  that  all  is  weU  with  me,  that  my  sins  are  par- 
doned, and  that  I  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  among  thie 
blessed.  I  have  no  distressing  fears  now.  Although  my 
nns  are  great,  I  see  tha^  such  a  price  has  been  paid  for 
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me,  is,  eten  »  the  veqairements  of  dinne  justice,  moit 
be  deemed  more  thin  sofficieiit.  I  shatt,  I  trust,  never 
cease  to  deploie  my  sin  and  sinfulness ;  biit  the  tears  I  shed 
are  not  those  of  despondency.  You  may  leave  me,  there- 
fore, with  pleasure ;  you  may  leave  me  with  the  pleasing 
thought,  that  your  once  infidel  father  desires  tol^e  alone,  that 
he  may  converse  with  his  God,  whaHe  yon,  my  dnld,  may 
enjoy  the  society  of  your  humble  frienas,  and  the  beauties 
of  this  charming  country^'' 

Emily's  countenanee  beamed  with  taidecness  towards 
her  father.  He  was  pale,  but  the  ex|nression  of  his  face 
was  gentle.    She  kissed  Mm,  and  saying,  ^«  We  shaJl  meet 

X'n,  dear  parent,  I  trust,  at  supper,"  was  going  out ; 
n,  recollecting  herself,  she  -retunied,  and  said,  **  But, 
my  father,!  do  not  deserve  what  yon  have  just  said  of 
mo."  And  she  made  a  free  and  full  adkno'wledgment  of 
her  own  departure  from  what  was  right,  before  she  knew 
Madame  Vauvrier. 

The  miyor^.  affected  by  this  confession,  again  embraced 
her ;  liftmg  up  hiiB  eyes  at  the  same  time  toheaven,  as  in 
the  act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  his  Emily 
from  the  dangers  which  she  bad  incurred  by  his  neglect; 
and  then  he  solemnly  assured  her,  that  it  was  cmly  from 
devotional  feelings  he  wished  to  be  alone. 

She  lefl  him ;  and  full  of  gaiety,  (mnocent  gaiety  we 
may  call  it,)  she  hastened  to  take  her  breakikst;-and  went 
ibrth  into  the  woods,  lively  with  youth,  and  susceptible 
with  inoos  feelings  of  the  most  delightful  nature ;  and  hav^ 
ing  in  her  bosom  but  one  regret,  one  melanchcdy  thought ; 
and  this  regarded  the  fate  of  Chrislopher. 

And  now,  my  courteous  reader,  I  fear  that  my  favourite 
Emily  wiU  incur  your,  censure,  connected  with  the  facts 
that  1  am  about  to  relate;  in  which  I  con&ss  she  did  not 
evince  the  prudence  and  discretion  that  her  age,  and  es- 
pecially her  religious  experience,  might  lead  us  to  expect; 
but  we  roust  remember  our  own  youthful  days,  and,  under 
a  sense  of  their  many  imperfections,  make  allowance  for 
her. 

In  retiring  from  her  father's  house,  Emily  had  provided 
nerself  with  a  basket,  and  covered  her  head  with  one  of 
those  large  straw  hats  usuall^r  worn  in  Switzerland,  as  a 
defence  from  the  sun.    In  passing  through,  the  woods,  at 
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tracted  by  the  variona  beautifcd  flowers  whjch  appeared  on 
every  bank  and  in  every  brake,  she  plucked  them  in  l&rge 
qaantities,  and  filled  her  basket.  Among  these,  the  crimson 
shrab-rose,  then  in  high  bloom,  preponderated  above  the 
Test ;  and)  as  it  was  the  nKMit  abundant,  so  it  was  the  iw- 
est  flower  in  her  collection. 

While  gathering  these  flowers,  sh^.  frequ6nlfy  broku 
fbrth  into'  songs  of  praise,  and  gav'e  uftertne^  to  tbiose 
hymns  she  had  lately  learned  from  the  iUEicient  ceileictiaii 
of  the  Vaudois  which  Madame  Vauvrier.had  supi^ied  hbr 
with.  They  were  chiefly  taken  from  those  portions  of  the 
psalms,  and  other  prophetic  books,  that  describe  the  r^igh 
<if  Christ  dn  earth,  wherein  he  is  exhibited  as  a  Shepherd 
und  a  King,  and  all  the  earth  described  as  his  fold ;  when 
9II  nations  shall  be  gathered  together  under  his  faithful  care 
fOid  government. 

As  she  advanced,  lovely  and  more  lovely  scenes  bunft 
on  her  sight ;  and,  while  her  eyes  beheld 'woods  and  Water- 
falls, shadowy  coppices,  sunny  downs,  idnowy  mountains, 
rocky  precipices,  verdant  meadows,  flowery  banks,  With 
all  that  is  fragrant,  all  that  is  fair,  all  that  is  magnificent 
and  glorious  in  nature,  in  a  thousand  various  combina^ 
ti<ms,  her  spiritual  mind  contemplated  the  splendours  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth;  and  her  thoughts  were 
filled  with  t ho  anticipation  of  those  happy  days;  when 
ihowers  of  blessings  shall  descend  on.  the  righteous;  and 
when  the  saints  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  <iuietly  in  the 
wilderness,  and  sleep  in  the  woods. 

Passing  on,  yet  frequently  pausing,  she  presently  came 
out  on  the  alpme  pasture  so  often  mentioned,  ana  there 
she  met  with  a  rare  spectacle— «l  little  fl6ck  consisting  of 
twelve  sheep  and  a  few  lambs,  feeding  on  the  fragrant 
herbage.  Neither  was  there  wanting  a  shepherd  to  com- 
plete the  scene;  and  such  a  shepherd,  nptwithstandinff 
his  russet  coat,  as  might  have  been  taken  for  the  youthful 
David,  ere  yet  his  brows  had  felt  the  pressure  of  the  royal 
crown.  No  less  fair  and  ruddy  was  our  shepherd  of  the 
Alps.  He  wore  no  hat,  but  his  dark  ringlets  formed  a 
natural  coronet  above  his  polished  temples ;  neither  did 
he  want  his  staff  of  office,  for  he  held  a  crook  as  he  sat 
beneath  the  covert  of  the  impending  fragment  of  a  rock. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  lively  appearances,  there 
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was  a  pentiTeiiefls  in  his  manner ;  fyr  he  did  not  look  up 
aa  Emilv  approached,  but  sat  ruminating  on  some  misfor- 
tune, which  seemed  to  riest  heavily  upon  him. 

Emily  came  forwards,  and  soon  recogrnised  little  Wil- 
helm.  She  was  also  at  the  same  time  welcomed  by  his 
faithful  do^,  with  every  testimony  of  regard  which  such 
poor  animals  are  able  to  express.  <*  My  Ettle  shepherd," 
said  Emily,  as  she  drew  near  to  him,  ^<  how  does  it  fare 
with  you  to-day  ?  Where  is  your  care  for  your  sheep, 
that  you  allow  a  stranger  to  creep,  unheeded,  into  your 
pasture  ground  ?" 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  he  started  up;  but  the  tear 
was  in  his  eye,  and  his  coral  lips  trembled  as  with  agitation. 

"  Ah,  lady,"  he  said,  *<  you  are  no  stranger,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  you :  but  I  am  so  unhappy !'' 

"What,"  said  Emily,  in  alarm,  *<  what  has  happened? 
Is  an  well  at  home  ?" 

"All  is  well  with  those  at  home,"  said  the  sobbing  boy, 
■^  but  very  ill  with  me;"  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

Emily  was  alHicted  for  him.  She  drew  close  to  him. 
Nay,  but,  my  boy,"  she  said,  ^  what  can  have  happened^f, 
-—you,  a  shepherd,  seated  under  the  shade  of  a  rock,  reV- ' 
ft^eshed  by  fragrant  breezes,  soothed  by  rushing  waters  and ' 
munnuring  bees,  while  all  the  beauties  of  Switxerland  «re 
spread  at  your  feet,  and  yet  unhappy !  Have  you  quarr 
relied  with  your  little  shepherdess  ?  Has  Agnace  forsaken 
yon  P    What  can  be  the  cause  of  these  tears  ? 

The  child  sobbed ;  he  could  not  q»eak. 

" Nay,  but, my  boy,  you  alarm  me,"  said  Emily.  "Do 
explain  this  painful  occurrence  to  me.'* 

The  young  shepherd  then,  though  not  without  some 
expressive  gestures,  thus  stated  his  case  to  the  lady.  A 
certain  farmer,  he  said,  in  the  valley,  having  engaged 
him  to  watcl^  his  sheep  during  the  day,  he  hiui  brought 
out  with  him  a  certain  old  hymn-book,  which  bad  been 
for  a^es  in  his  family,  and  had  lefl  it,  as  he  believed,  by 
the  side  of  a  spring  at  some  distance  bdow,  where  he  had 
stopped  to  drink.  "And,  oh,  lady!"  he  added,  "  my 
grandmother  will  be  ao  troubled^  if  it  should  be  lost; 
for  my  grandfather's  name  was  written  on  the  first  page 
at  full  length."    . 

Here  renewed  grief  inteixupted  the  recital  and  Emily 
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lode  occasioa  to  administer  some  wocds  of  eonsolltioii 

^*  But  if  you  think  you  know  where  you  left  the  book,  my 
little  man,"  she  said, «  why  not  go  and  fetch  it,  instead  of 
sitting  there  indulging  fruitless  grief?" 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  innocent  amazement, 
and  replied,  *<  What !  and  leave  the  sheep,  lady?" 

'<  But  cannot  you  drive  them  towards  the  spring  ?" 

<<  Ay,"  said  the  boy,  smiling  through  iiis  team,  ^  and  get 
the  lambs  tumbled  over  the  rocks.  No,  no,  lady;  that  wfll 
never  do." 

^  What  must  be  done  then  ?"  said  Emily :  "  cannot  yott 
direct  me  to  the  spring  ?" 

''  To  be  sure  I  couTd,"  said  the  little  boy^  brightening 
up :  *«  it  is  the  spring  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  south  alp, 
over  against  the  rock  called  the  Giant's  Tower ;  it  may  be 
a  mile  or  more  from  here.  But  then,  lady,  you  must  un- 
derstand, that  I  am  not  sure  I  left  it  there,  though  I  think 
I  did;  fori  had  it  in  my  hand  just  before  I  stopped  to 
dnnk ;  but  if  it  is  not  by  the  spring,  I  may  have  dropped  i) 
in  the  path  betweea  that  and  the  farmer's,  and  you  will 
have  the  trouble  to  go  that  way." 

<'  What  way?"  askecl  Emily.  / 

*<  Straight  down  the  glen  from  the  Giant's  Tower,  and 
ap  by  the  spring  towards  the  Eagle's  Nest*— you  know 
the  Eagle's  Nest-^and  then  througn  the  coppice,  and  oyer 
the  long  corn-field,  and  across  &e  brook,  and  so  up  to 
the '*  ' 

^  Stop,  stop,"  said  Emily ;  ^  I  wiU  not  go  an  inch  fur- 
ther." 

The  little  shepherd  looked  disappointed,  and  his  lip  be- 
gan to  quiver. 

««But  I  wiU  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  said  Emily,  "so 
don't  be  distressed.  Give  me  your  crook,  and  tell  me 
bow  many  sheep  you  have;  and  I  will  keep  the  flock  wlule 
you  go  up^  the  hill,  and  down  the  dell,  and  under  the  rock, 
and  over  the  brook,  and  wherever  else  you  please,  to  seek 
the  book." 

<**No,  but  you  won't  lady  ?"  said  the  little  shepherd, 
looking  up  archly  at  her. 

'<  But  I  will,"  replied  Emily. 

"  You  really  will?"  said  the  little  boy,  scarcely  trostiog 
m  hi^  good  lack* 


^«  Yet ,  T«a^,"  returned  Emily,  settingr  down  her  basket 
of  lowers,  and  extending  her  hand  to  receive  the  crook, 
inwardly  delighted  at  the  opportunity  then  affi>rded  her 
of  becoming  a  shepherdess.  The  weather  was  charming, 
the  bixds  were  singing,  the  waters  rushing,  the  flowers 
breathing  their  freshest  odours,  the  snowy  mountains  shin- 
ing in  their  purity,  and  the  lakes  beneath  reflecting  all  their 
gloifies.  Could  any  thing t>e  more  apropog  than  the  sort 
of  necessity  in  which  Emily  found  herself,  of  assuming  the 
pastoral  office  ?  Preliminaries  were  accordingly  speedily 
Mttled. 

The  little  boy,  who  wondered  at  nothmg  but  the  great 
kindness  of  the  young  lady,  was  now  all  animation,  whi^e 
he  gave  her  directions  respecting  what  she  was  to  do,  and 
what- she  was  to  leave  undone. 

-  "  Look,  lady,"  said  the  youns  shepherd,  ^  the  sheep  are 
not  to  go  towards  the  cra^ ;  if  you  see  any  of  them  near 
to  them,  you  must  call  Aime.  We  have  named  our  dog 
Aime,  because  he  is  beloved.  Only  say,  *  Mind,  Aime !— ^ 
to  your  poet,  Aime !'  and  he  wiU  be  up  and  on  the  watch 
in  a  moment.  And  now,  lady, .  you  ^  must  count  your 
sheep-^twelve  full-grown,  and  six  lambs— you  must  not 
totget  to  count  themevery  now  and  then;  and  don't  let 
them  go  down  the  side  of  the  pasture;  lor  if  the  lambs 
get  among  the  bushes,  we  shall  have  hard  work  to  drive 
diem  up  again." 

«  We  /"said  Emily,  laughing: «« me,  indeed !  Wdl,  this 
will  caution  to  me  how  I  make  »ys^f  toa  intimate  with 
the  shepherds  on  the  Dole." 

"The  little  boy  was  too  much  engaged,  by  the  important 
business  of  directing  Emily  how  she  was  to  nianage  her 
flock,  to  pay  much  attention  to 'what  Emily  had  last  said. 
And  now,  as  he  prepared  to  leave  the  alp,  he  bowed  to  his 
fair  substitute ;  and  once  more  entreated  her  to  take  care 
of  the  sheep.  "  Farewell,  lady,"  he  said, "  I  will  return 
very  speedily,  and  I  shall  love  you  more  than  ever  I  did 
before,  if  that  is  possible,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  away ; 
and  presently  he  was  seen  bounding  down  from  steep  to 
steep,  like  the  fleet  gazelle  when  pursued  by  the  hun- 
ter. •      \ 

And  now,  my  ^ntle  reader,  having  fdloM^ed  our  little 
mountaineer  in  his  descent,  let  us  turn  our  attealidn  to  our 
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JBhepherdedn  of  the  Alps ;  who,  bein^  seated  cii  a  point  of  the 
rock  where  she  was  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  had  now  nearly  obtained  its  midday  height,  hfid  al- 
ready counted  her  flock,  and  summoned  Aime  to  his  doty. 
For  a  while  the  exulting  cries  of  the  little  boy,  sounding 
more  and  more  remote,  disturbed  the  deep  silence ;  but 
at  length  these  sounds  had  ceased,  and  the  silence  remained 
unbroken,  except  b^  the  occasional  bleating  of  the  sheep 
and  the  rush  of  falling  waters,  the  souAd  of  which  was 
brdught  to  the  ear  at  intervals  by  the  breeze,  and  again 
passed  away  in  low  and  almost  inatdible  murmurs. 

Emily,  now  left  alone,  thought  of  her  father,  and  the 
thought  was  delightfuL  **  How  is  he  now  engaged  ?"  she 
xeflected;  «  perhaps  in  prayer  for  poor  Christopher :  I  may 
unite  in  these  prayers,  though  not  with  him.  Oh,  my  Chris- 
topher !  my  brother !"  Thus  exclaiming,  for  she  spoke  these 
words  aloud,  and  adding  to  them  a  short  yet  earned  prayer, 
she  fell^  into  a  state  of  reflection  on  the  early  days  of  child- 
hood ;  and,  insensibly  becoming  lost  in  these  recollections, 
she  took  the  flowers  from  her  basket,  and  began  to  weave  the 
crimson  roses,  with  their  buds  and  leaves,  iiito  a  garland, 
with  which  she  decorated  her  straw  hat.  This  little  work 
being  completed,  she  again  counted  her  sheep,  and  again 
looked  round  her.  The  rush  of  the  Waters  continued, 
and  there  was  a  murmur  of  the  wind  amidst  the  higher 
points  of  the  mountain.  A  cloud  had  passed  between  her 
and  Mont  Blanc.  It  was  now  gone,  and  the  snowy  peak 
had  Assumed  a  rosy  hue  of  inexpressible  beauty ;  while 
the  valley  beneath  her  feet,  with  the  unruffled  bosom  tf 
the  lake,  presented  a  calm  and  deBghtful  scene.  The 
roses  lay  scattered  on  the  grass  by  Emily.  She  gather- 
ed them  up,  and  occupied  herself  again  in  preparing  ano- 
ther garland ;  which  being  finished,  she  passea  it  over  heir 
shoulder ;  thinking  that  it  formed  a  verv  appropriate  of 
nament,  over  her  white  dress,  for  one  in  her  present  situa 
tion. 

When  this  second  garland  was  completed,  as  Wilhelm 
did  not  appear,  she  amused  herself  by  adorning  her  crook 
with  the  residue  of  her  flowers.  She  then  counted  her 
sheep  a^in,  and  rehearsed  several  of  the  hymns  of  the  Vau- 
dois ;  wishing  for  her  harp,  that  she  might  accompany  it 
with  her  own  voice  in  these  songs  of  praise ;  for  she  thought 
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that  florae  Jyre  of  simple  construction  would  be  in  unison 
with  her  present  situation. 

At  length,  however,  a  kind  of  disturbance  among  her 
sheep  drew  her  attention ;  they  had  drawn  closely  toge- 
ther, and  stood  looking  in  one  direction.  To  add  to  the 
terror  of  Emily,  Aime  was  already  on  the  alert,  his  ears 
were  erect,  and  he  had  uttered  one  or  two  low  growling 
sounds,  and  short  interrupted  barkings.  The  shepherdess 
arose  in  haste ;  she  quitted  her  shady  retreat,  and  grasped 
her  flowery  crook.  It  might  have  been  a  question  at  that 
moment  whether  she  was  not  more  terrified  than  the  very 
Iambs  of  her  flock;  neither  would  it  have  been  easy  to 
say  what  dreadful  enemy  she  had  prepared  herself  to  be- 
hold. 

At  length,  her  eye  being  directed  by  the  surer  eye  of 
the  dog,  she  was  aware  of  the  point  from  which  the  enemy 
might  be  expected.  It  was  at  that  point  where  the  pas- 
ture-ground touched  upon  a  little  coppice,  through  which 
the  country-people  iiad  worn  a  pi^,  the  entrance  to 
which,  being  embowered  with  thick  trees,  yawned  fearfully 
on  the  terrified  shepherdess.  Emily  had  heard  of  wolves, 
and  read  of  banditti;  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  re- 
membrance of  these  should  occur  to  her  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, when  honour  forbade  her  to  run  away  and  forsake 
her  bleating  charge. 

At  length  a  sound,  as  of  steps,  or  voices,  or  of  something 
she  knew  not  what,  issued  from  the  terrific  wood ;  and, 
anon,  a  four-footed  hairy  creature,  which  might  perhaps 
be  as  large  as  a  wolf,  if  it  was  not  a  wolf  indeed,  appeared 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  shadowy  archway.  Emily,  in 
increased  terror,  called  on  Aime,  whose  quick  eye  glanced 
from  the  flock  to  the  enemy,  and  from  the  enemy  to  the 
flock,  which  latter  he  seemed  endeavouring  to  keep  toge- 
ther. The  growls  and  barking  of  Aime  now  became  more 
decided,  his  ears  became  more  erect,  and  his  very  hair 
seemed  to  bristle.  The  four-footed  creature  approached, 
and,  though  it  undoubtedly  had  every  appearance,  and 
ine  very  voice,  of  a  creature  of  the  canine  race,  yet  it  was 
impossible  for  Emily  at  that  crisis  to  think  of  any  thing 
but  a  wolf.  The  do^  of  the  ixiountain  and  he  of  the  wood 
were  now  come  withm  view  of  each  other;  and  they  ne- 
glected not  to  salute  each  other  with  fierce  growling ;  which 
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adding  fresh'  terror  to  the  trembling  flocft,  they  ran  precipi* 
tately  down  the  steeps  in  the  northern  border  of  the  pas- 
tare,  leaving  the  shepherdess,  who  had  made  one  or  two 
vain  efforts  to  stop  jtbem,  in  a  state  of  such  confusion  an4 
alarm  as  almost  induced  her  to  join  the  routed  party,  and 
make  the  best  of  her  way  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Turning,  however,  once  again  to  look,  fearing  that  some 
iiischance  might  befall  Aime,fihe  saw  a  young  gentleman, 
m  the  jdress  of  a  sportsman,  advancing  towards  the  dogs, 
whom  he  presently  separated ;  when  Aune  ran  precipitately 
.down  the  hill  afler  the  sheep.  Emily  waited  not  to  give  a 
second  look  at  the  stranger :  all  she  now  thought  of  was  how 
to  avoid  him;  but,  in  turning  hastily  round,  her  petticoat 
was  caught  in  a  thorny  bush ;  and,  bemre  she  could  extricate 
herseli;  the  stranger  had  come  up  to  her,  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  assist  her.  She  stammered  some  excuse,  and  was 
moving  away,  without  venturing  another  look  at  the  intru- 
der ;  but  he  begged  her  attention  for  a  moment,  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  the  disturbance  he  had  caused  by  bringing 
his  do?  within  the  precincts  of  her  pasture-ground,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  follow  her  sheep,  and  bring  them  back. 

Emily  thought  of  the  garlands  with  which  she  had  adorn- 
ed herself,  and  the  extraordinajpy  figure  which  she  must 
make  in  the  eyes  of  this  stranger.  She  felt  it  impossible 
ei^er  to  answer  him  or  look  at  him* 

<<  Fair  shepherdess,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  ^  I  fear 
that  I  have  unintentionally  occasioned  you  great  fear.  I 
have  a  thousand  apologies  to  make;  but  let  me  first  assist 
your  dog  to  bring  back  your  sheep,  and, then  I  trust  you  will 
receive  my  acknowledgments  more  favourably."  .  So  say- 
ing, the  young  man  ran  immediately  down  the  pasture,  and 
making  a  circuit  round  the  fipck,  shortly  appeared  again, 
driving  the  sheep  before  him. 

During  his  short  absence,  Emily  tried  to  recover  her 
composure,  but  he  was  with  her  again  before  she  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  and,  while  wiping  away  a  tear,  which  had  stolen 
down  her  cheek,  a  tear  too  for  which  she  could  scarcely 
account,  she  heard  his  voice  again,  requesting  her  to  lay 
aside  her  fears,  and  assuring  hertljat  he  had  brought  back 
%I1  her  sheep. 

Emily  thanked  him ;  but  she  spoke  in  a  ]o\^  voice,  and 
lid  not  venture  to  cast  one  look  towards  him ;  being  too 
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mach  impteBsed  by  tlie  fancifhl  appearance  which  she  had 
assumed. 

*'  I  am  troly  sorry,"  said  the  Strang,  who  seemed  re- 
solved to  increase  his  acqnaintance  with  her,  <'  that  I  have 
caused  you  so  much  alarm,  fair  lady;  but  I  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  so  doing.  Indeed,  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
scenes  I  was  to  witness  on  this  mountain ;  but  surely  I  am 
come  into  a  liund  of  wonders." 

Emily  had  nothing  to  say,  and  especially,  as  she  waii 
aware  that  the  young  gentleman  had  made  one  or  two  at 
tempts  (with  what  success  she  knew  not}  to  obtain  a  viey 
of  her  face,  which  was  considerably  shaded  by  her  shep 
berdess'iB  hat. 

**  I  am  afraid,"  s&id  the  stranger,  '<  that  you  have  not  re 
covered  your  alarm.  Madam.  I  fear  that  you  have  not 
forgiven  me  for  intruding  thus  upon  your  solitary  avoca- 
tion." And  while  he  spoke,  Emily  was  aware,  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  to  restrain  him* 
self  from  laughing. 

<<  How  Tuo^  he  is !"  she  thought :  « I  wish  Wilhelm 
would  come  back,  that  I  might  leave  this  place !" 
'*<Ihave  heard  much 'of  this  country,"  said  the  youn? 
man,  '*  and  of  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  certainly! 
had  no  expectation  of  seeing  sndh  a  shepherdess,  even  iA 
Switzerland  T  had  always  considered  the  Arcadia  of  the 
poets  to  have  had  no  existence  in  real  life ;  but  I  «hall  be 
a  sceptic  on  this  isubjeet  no  longer^" 

**  Who  cares  what  you  supposed  ?"  thought  Emily,  turn- 
ing quite  away  from  him  towards  the  sheep. 

"  I  trust  that  you  have  not  lost  one  of  yrnir  flock,  fair 
shepherdess !"  said  the  stranger,  fbllowinff  her  steps. 

**  I  should  be  obliged  to  you,  Sir,"  said  EmMy,  if— — ^ 
and  she  hesitated. 

^  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?'*  said  the  stranger,  with  alacri- 
ty;« I  am  wholly  at  your  service." 

Emily  was  silent;  she  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  Would  you  have  the  kindness.  Madam,"  said  the  young 
man,  «to  inform  me,  as  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  country, 
whether  there  are  an^  other  shepherdesses  on  the  Dole  re- 
sembling yourself?" 

Emily  did  not  speak. 

^  I  mean  to  say,"  continued  the  young,  roan,  **  have  the 


Bhepberdesses  of  the  Dole,  In  gener^,  ypiir  J6tt  ^f  Hir  and 
maDiier  f    I  ask  ooly  for  informajtion,  as  a  travellei*?' 

Emily  was  still  silent,  and  the  question  was  repeated ; 
on  which  she  replied,  somewhat  angrily,*' indeed, Sir,  I 
don't  know,  I  have  a  very  limited  acqiiaiutaoce," 

*^I  have  read  of  shepherdesses,"  said  the  stranger,'*  who 
have  united  all  the  elegnnce  of  courtly  planners  With  the 
hes^utiful  si^ipUcity  of  pastoral  life ;  but  T  always  doubted 
the  existence  of  such  lovely  beings,  till  I  this  morning  vi« 
sited  the  Dole.  I  am  only  now  anxious.  Madam,  to  fiiow 
whether  I  am  to  consider  you  an  eacception  to  others,  or  • 
sample  of  all  the.  shepherdesses  of  Uie  Alps?" 
.  £milv  was  now  provoked  beyond  endurance,  ajod  turned 
suddenly  round,  to  desire  the  stranger  to  lei^ve  her  imme- 
diately i  when,  to  her'  surprise  and  delight,  she  recognized 
her  former  beloved  friend,  and  the  friend  of  her  brother* 
Charles  Harrington.  Tins  was«n  overpowering  discovery ; 
and  she  remained  motionless  with  astonishment. 

*<  O !  my  Emily !  my  dear  sister !  my  own  Emily!"  saidi 
the  smiling  youth,  "  and  have  you  at  lensth  recognised 
your  old  friend  ?  and  dp  I  see  you  converted  into  the  fairest 
shepherdess  the  world  ever  saw  ?  Forgive,  my  lovely  Emi* 
ly,  the  uneasiness  I  occasioned  you  by  my  persevering  pur* 
suit  of  you  when  you  thought  me  a  stranger ;  but  I  comd  not 
resist  the  temptation ;  it  was  too  much  for  me  at  the  mo- 
ment; I  could  not  resist  it,  I  must  confess.  I  hope  I  have 
not  offended  beyond  forgiveness." 

'*  O,  Charles,"  said  Emily,  "this  sudden  meeting  ha£f 
quite  pvercomis  me !"  and  she  burst  into  tears,  and  was 
with  difficulty  preserved  from  falling,  while  she  faintly  ar- 
ticulated the'name  of  Christopher. 

«  Be  happy,  my  sister,!.'  replied  Mr.  Harrington ;  ''.wipe 
away  those  tears.  Your  Christopher,  and  my  Christophert 
is  at  hand;  he  waits  only  to  know  whether  he  may  pre* 
sume  to  appear.  We  were  told,  by  a  peasant  whom,  we 
met  near  the  chateau,  that  you  would  be  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity; and  we  hastened  to  seek  you ;  not  presuming  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  before  your  father  till  we  had  iieard  your 
report. 

This  deliffhtful  assurance  was  too  much  for  £mily,  who 
was  so  wholly  overpowered  by  it  as  to  lose  a  conscious|ie89> 
of. all  that  passed;  till, recoyerii^  her  recollection,  she 
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found  herself  in  the  anns  of  her  brother;  while  her  second 
and  scarcely  less  dear  brother  was  kneeling  «t  her  feet, 
holding  both  her  hands. 

•♦0,  Emily!  dear  Emily!"  were  the  first  words  which 
she  heard  from  her  brother,  **  can  you  forgive  your  Chris- 
topher? and  is  it  here,  upon  my  native  hills,  that  T  am 
restored  to  all  that  is  dear  to  me  on  earth?  O  my  God!" 
ho  added,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  **  if  my  father 
will  forgive  me,  I  shall  be  doubly  happy!  O,  myiriend! 
my  Charles !  my  sister !  my  Emily  f— how  can  you  be  re 
warded  ibr  all,  all  you  have  done  for  me  ?'* 

There  are  scenes  in  life  which  defy  description;  and 
such  were  those  that  attended  the  restoration  of  Christo- 
pher to  Emily. 

When  composure  was  a  little  restored  to  this  happy 
party,  many  interesting  explanations  followed,  not  neces- 
sary to  be  recapitulated.  Emily  told  of  the  happy  change 
in  her  father's  character ;  and  it  now  appeared  to  her  rox 
what  reason  he  had  set  dpart  a  day  for  prayer  and  medi- 
tation ;  for,  on  recoUectioif,  it  was  found  to  be  precisely 
that  day  four  years  since  Christopher  left  his  home  ;  and 
it  was,  no  doubt,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  day  in 
prayer  for  his  child,  that  this  altered  father  had  desired  to 
be  alone. 

«  O !"  said  Charles  Harrington,  "what  a  proof  is  this 
of  a  changed  heart !  the  Almighty  has,  indeed,  renewed  a 
right  spirit  within  him.  Who,  on  observing  these  things, 
can  question  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  power  of  God  is  necessary  to  set  man 
free  from  the  dominion  of  sin  ?  O,  my  Emily !  let  us  pray, 
that,'if  we  have  not  yet  experienced  the  power  of  regene- 
ratin|r  and  sanctifying  grace,  we  may  seek  it  as  the  first  of 
blessmgs.  Happy  as  you  now  are,  my  Christopher,"  add- 
ed the  young  man,  <<  depend  upon  it,  without  religion,  you 
will  not  continue  to  be  so.  You  look  at  me,  EmUy,"  con- 
tinued Charles  Harrington ;  *'  perhaps  you  are  surpriseif 
to  hear  such  words  from  the  month  of  a  military  youth. 
But  I  have  been  blessed  with  convictions  of  the  truth, 
since  we  lived  tpgether,  such  as  J.  never  before  was  con 
Bcious  of;  and  it  is  my  grief  that  my  isonduct  has  not  been 
toswerable  to  these  convictions." 

*' Your  conduct^  my  friend!"  said  Christopher:  -^O 
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Charles !  could  I  but  live  and  act  as  you  do,  1  should  be 
bappjr  indeed !" 

*^  if  Mr.  Hamngton,"  said  Emily,  "  is  a  true  Christian, 
he  will  not,  he  cannot  think  highly  of  himself— he  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  his  own  attainments.  Religion  gives  self 
knowledge,  and  self-knowledge  must  always  occasion  hu 
mility." 

The  young  men  looked  at  Emily  as  she  spoke,  with  love 
and  admiration;  and  the  conversation  took  another  turn, 
while  they  still  lingered  in  the  place  where  they  had  first 
met,  and  considered  how  they  should  break  the  news  of 
Christopher's  return  to  his  father.  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  Emily  accounted  fOT^the  situation  in 
which  Af r.  Harrington  had  found  her ;  and  observed,  that 
she  must  remain  to  take  care  of  her  flock  till  the  little 
shepherd-boy  returned  to  take  the  cbarge  from  her. 
•  **  Amiable  shepherdess  !'*  said  Charles,  *'  I  owe  the  little 
boy  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  trick  he  played  you  this 
morning;  it  has  added. unexpected  charms  to  our  meeting." 

<*  Ah,  Mr.  Harrington!"  said  Emily,  smiling,  ^*  was  it 
not  very  cruet  of  you  to  alarm  me  as  yoiiLdid  ?  But  I  for- 
give you  with  my  whole  heart,  since  you  nave  broug^ht  my 
brother  back  to  his  family:  but  do  not  suppose  that  the 
little  boy  meant  to  play  me  a  trick ;  he  is  too  simple  for 
any  device  of  this  kind;  it  was  entirely  my  own  proposal 
to  take  charge  of  the  sheep." 

^  Happy  sheep !  happy  pasture !  lovely  hills !  delightful 
country !"  said  Christopher  r  '^  and  most  happy  am  I  to  be 
returned  to  it  under  such  blessed  auspices !  O,  Emily ! 
you  little  thought  for  whom  you  decorated  yourself  with 
those  charming  flowers  !^' 

Thiis  the  young  people  conversed  tin  the  return  of  little 
Wilbelm,  who  hastened  to  inform  Emily  that  he  had  found 
his  book,  and  that  he  felt  greatly  obliged  to  her. 

The  youth  was  much  surprised  to  find  her  in  sucl.. 
company;  and  more  so  to  be  thus  addressed  by  Charles! 
<*Best  of  little  shepherds,  how  am  I  to  thank  you  for  cans* 
mg  such  enjoyment  to  me  this  morning?  Never,  never 
shall  I  forget  the  happy  and  delightful  sc^ie  of  the  pasture 
ground,  and  that  lovely  shepherdess  I  found  there." 

And  now  Emily,  relieved  from  her  charge,  returned  her 
trook  to  WilhelBi;  and,  btdding  him  tell  his  grandmotber 
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that  their  praven  were  answered,  und  that  she  bad  fpiini! 
her  broUier,  the  three  young  people  proceeded  to  the  cha- 
teau. 

It^  was  but  midday  when  the  ha^py  party  reached  the 
hou£ie,  and  the  hour  was  not  yet  arrived  at  which  the  ma* 
jor  had  appointed  to  see  his  daughter.  Nevertheless,  Emily 
stole  sofUy  up  to  his  room,  and,  passing  through  the  anti^ 
chamber,  quietly  opened  hyi  room-door.  There  (O  plead- 
ing sight!)  she  saw  her  father  engaged  in  prayer.  He 
started  at  seeing  her,  but  she  advanced  with-  the  boldness 
of  one  who  brings  good  tidings;  and,  gathering  speed  as 
she  approached,  she  threw  her  arms  round  him,  before  he 
could  rise,  and,'  falling  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  ''  Join 
with  me,  my  father,''  she  said,  ^  in  the  voicQ  of  thanks* 
giving.  Your  prayers  are  heard,  your  suopUcations  have 
reached  the  throne  of  mercy:  O  my  father!  my  father  1 
your  son  is  found— is  returned — ^is  in  this  house^and 
waits  your  forgiveness!" 

**  Enuly !"  said  the  major,  turning  to  her,  '<  my  Emily  V 
and,  attempting  to'  rise,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  his 
daughter,  weeping  aloud,  could  scfurcely  support  him  till 
Chvles  and  Christopher  ran  into  the  room* 

O !  who  can  describe  the  scene  that  took  place  ?  Love, 
mercy,  gratitude,  and  tenderness^  had  their  full  scope  and 
most  happy  exercise ;  and  the  once-infidel  father,  on  this 
occasion,  gave  an  indisputable  evidence  (^  that  change  of 
heart  eflfected  only  by  infinite  power...  AH  anger,  aO  re- 
sentments, on  the  part  of  the  fiUher, ^ere  past;  and  the 
contrite  son  felt  that^e  could  only  atone  for  his  impatience 
and  uttdutifulness  by  devoting  his  future  life  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  parent.  v 

And  now  let  ij»  attend  this  blessed  family  in  that  last 
hou|[  of  the  evening,  when,  haying  concluded  their  tempe- 
rate  meal,  they  united  in  one  pet  of  prater  and  praise,  to. 
vthe  honour  of  divine  grace;  accompanied  by 'Madame 
Vauvrier,  who  had  hastened  to  the  chateau  as  soon  as  the 
happy  news  had  reached  her. 

And  now,  T  would  record— that  it  pleased  the  Almighty, 
to  enable  this  blessed  family  to  continue  in  those  paths  of 
piety  into  which  they  had  been  happily  introduced,  by  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  Madame  Vauvrier; 
that  the  glorious  Jifiuences  of  the  Spurit  were  nfiVtr  with  - 
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drawn  &om  them ;  that  deep  repentance-was  vouchsafed  to 
Christopher;  and  that  he  now  affords  one  of  the  brightest 
examples  which  his  country  can  supply. 

The  infirmities  of  the  major  cat  htm  short  before  age 
had  bleached  his  head,  or  he  had  attained  his  fiftieth  year; 
yet  not  until  he  had  held  on  his  knees  the  children  of  his 
Emily,  who,  in  her  twentieth  summer,  became  the  happy 
and  beloved,  wife  of  Mr.  Harrington. 

The  departure  of  the  major  was  easy  and  full  of  conso 
lation ;  a  circumstance  that  occasioned  the  aged  Madame 
Vauvrier,  who  watched  him  till  the.  last  moment,  joyfully 
to  exciaim,  "O  God!  I  thank  thee;  for  another  soul  is 
added  to  the  multitudes  of  the  redeemed." 

This  venerable  Christian  was  also  blessed  in  her  death; 
and  her  daughter's  children,  in  the  third  generation,  are 
now  flourishing  like  cedars  in  Lebanon ;  exemplifying  the 
Words  of  the.  Shepherd  of  Israel — /  have  been  youngs  and 
now  am  old  ;  yet  have  I  not  teen  the  righteotu  fortaken^ 
nor  his  teed  begging  bread.    (Psalm  xxxvii.  25.) 

The  history  of  the  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps  being  oon* 
clnded,  the  young  ladies  expressed  their  satisfaction. 

<'  My  dear  young  friends,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
<Mf  I  have  found  the  means  of  uniting  pleasure  with  profit, 
I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice;  and  I  hope  that  when  you 
remember  Major  Muller  and  his  family,  you  yj^iU  feel  the 
conviction  that  the  father  of  the  family  was  unacquainted 
with  happiness  till  he  ceased  to  scoff  and  learned  to  pray." 

The  lady  then  requested  the  party  present  to  join  her  in 
devotional  exercises. 

For  a  Spirit  of  Prayer. 

m 

"  O  ALMIGHTY  LORD !  help  us,  thy  sinful  creatures, 
to  pray  to  thee  in  an  acceptable  manner ; — ^inspire  us  with 
a  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  the  obligations  we  are  under  to 
thee,  not  oi^y  for  our  creation  and  preservation,  but  for 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  fflory.  Let  our  prayers 
arise  to  heaven  as  the  odour  of  holy  incense.  Accept 
them  m  the  name  and  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed 
Saviour ;  and  let  all  our  desires  and  requests  result  from 
the  inspiration  of  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  and  let  not  the  imper 
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fectioiu  of  oar  Bervices  hinder  their  acceptance  with  thee. 
O  ffrant  as  the  benefit  of  that  mediation  thoa  hast  pro* 
▼ided. 

**  O  moat  mercifhl  God !  we  pray  for  all  mankind ;  not 
onlj  for  those  who  have  been  made  aensible  of  their  hejp- 
leaa  condition,  bnt  for  all  who  are  now  living  in  sin,  and 
ignorance  and  hardnesB  of  heart.  We  desire  to  depend  en- 
tirelv  on  thy  mercy  through  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ.  We 
would  unite  with  the  pnbncan,  and  say,  *  God  be  mercifb 
to  us  miserable  sinners.'  O,  pour  into  our  hearts  more  oi 
the  gnce  of  supplication ;  and  let  a  due  sense  of  our  un- 
worthinesi  and  hdjdesniess  preserve  us  in  a  lowly  state  at 
thy  footstool. 

«  And  now  to  God  the  Father/' 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Q<  How  many  Sacraments  hath  Christ  ordained  in 
his  church  ? 

A.  T\oo  only,  as  generally  necessary  to  Salvation  ; 
that  is  to  say.  Baptism,  ana  the  Sapper. of  the  Lord. 

'Q.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  Sacrament? 

A.  I  mean  an  outward  and  visible  Sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  Grace,  given  unto  us,  ordained 
by  Christ  himself,  as  a  Means  whereby  we  receive  the 
same,  and  a  Pledge  to  assure  us  thereof 

Q.  Hmo  many  Parts  are  there  in  a  Sacrament? 

A.  Two  ;  the  outward  visible  Sign,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  Grace. 

Q.  WJuLt  is  the  outward  visible  Sign,  or  Form  in 
Baptism  7 

A.  Water;  wherein  the  Person  is  Baptised,  In  the 
Same  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Q.  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  Grace? 

A.  A  Death  unto  Sin,  and  a  new  Birth  unto  High- 
teousness :  for  being  by  Nature  born  in  Sin,  and  the 
Children  of  Wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  Children 
of  Grace. 

Q.  What  is  required  of  Persons  to  be  baptised? 

A.  Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  Sin;  and 
Faith,  whereby  they  steadfastly  believe  the  Promises 
of  God  made  to  them  in  that  Sacrament 

Q.  Why  then  are  Infants  baptised,when  by  Reason 
cf  their  tender  Age  they  cannot  perform  them? 

A.  Because  they  promise  them  ooth  by  their  Sure- 
ties; which  Promise,  when  they  come  to  Age,  them- 
selves are  bound  to  perform. 

*•  Wb  are  now  drawing,  my  dear  young  people,"  said 
fhe  lady  of  the  manor,  again  addressing  her  young  ladies 
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« towards  the  end  of  our  proposed  course  of  instnic  tions ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  hope,  that  you,  as  well  as  myself^ 
will  have  cause  to  look  back  with  pleasure  on  our  frequent 
happy  meetings  in  this  place.  I  trust  they  have  been  as 
profitable  to  me  as  to  you,  for.  in  the  course  of  our  many 
conversations,  I  have  been  lea  to  study,  with  more  accu- 
racy, and  in  some  order,  many  subjects,  which,  before,  I 
had  considered  only  in  a  desultory  manner.  It  is  said, 
that  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered;  and  I  am  fully 
convinced,  ihat  a  peculiar  and  especial  blessing  is  \t&* 
stowed,  on  ^ose  who,  humbly  trusting  in  the  divine  as- 
sistance, devote  themselves  to  ine  instruction  of  others.'' 

The  young  ladies  expressed  much  regret  at  the  speedy 
cessation  of  their  happy  meetings ;  and  their  kind  in- 
structress hoped  that  their  meetings  might  be  renewed, 
even  after  the  cause  which  had  first  given  them  rise  had 
ceased  to  operate. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  said,  "  I  have  another  lit* 
tie  manuscript  to  read  to  you,  my  dear  young  people; 
but,  before  I  commence,  I  must  put  some  questions  to  you 
from  the  Church  Catechism." 

The  following  questions  and  answers  were  then  re- 
peated. 

"  Q.  How  many  sacraments  hath  Christ  ordained  in 
his  church? 

"A.  Two  only  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation; 
that  is  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

"  Q.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  sacrament? 

"  A.  I  mean  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace,  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ 
himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and 
a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof 

"  Q.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  sacrament? 

"A.  Two;  the  outward  visible  sign,  and  the  Inward 
spiritual  grace. 

"  Q.  Wiat  is  the  outward  visible  sign,  or  form  In  Bap- 
tism? 

"A.  Water;  wherein  the  person  is  baptised,  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

"  Q.  What  is  the  inward  and  fi5)iritual  grace  ? 

"  A.  A  Death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
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ness:  for  being  by  nature  bom  in  sin  and  the  children 
of  ^rath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace." 

When  these  questions  and  answers  were  concluded^ 
the  lady  of  the  manor  asked  the  young  people  whether 
there  were  any  passages  in  the  portion  of  the  Catechism 
which  had  be^n  repeated  which  did  not  appear  clear  to 
them. 

"  Of  the  word  sacrament,^'  said  Miss  Emmeline,  "  I 
certainly  do  not  understand  the  etymology." 

**  The  word  sacrament,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
'48  derived,  as  I  have  been  informed,  from  the  Latm^ 
sacramentunij  which  signifies  an  oath.  llence  we  un- 
derstand, that  the  individual  who  partakes  of  the  sacra- 
ments ordained  by  Christ,  binds  himself  in  allegiance  to 
Christ,  and  vows  to  be  faithful  to  his  Leader." 

The  lady  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
the  sacraments,  by  showing  that  they  are  emblems,  or 
visible  signs,  of  benefits,  whidi,  when  received  in  faith, 
become  the  means  of  nourishing  the  soul,  while,  too  of- 
ten, the  unbelief  of  those  who  partake  of  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  hinders  the  benefit  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace.--She  then  asked  her  young  people  what 
was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  in  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism. 

They  answerea,  ''Water.^' 

On  which,  she  required  them  to  tell  her  what  was  the 
general  signification  of  springs,  fountains,  and  brooks, 
mists,  and  dew,  in  the  language  of  prophecy. 

They  replied,  that  these  emblems  signified  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  life  from  above. 

"  The  washing  the  body  with  water,"  replied  the  lady, 
-'then,  signifies  the  cleansing, purifying,  and  revivifjring 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  applied  to  the  soul; 
and  when  this  inward  and  spiritual  grace  either  accom- 
panies, follows,  or  precedes  ihe  outward  and  visible  sign, 
or  form,  in  Baptism,  the  individual  has  then,  and  not  till 
then,  become  a  partaker  of  the  thing  signified,  and  is 
bom  agcdn  unto  everlasting  life." 

The  lady  then  repeated  the  fcdlowing  questions  and 
uiswers. 

"  Q.  What  is  required  of  persons  to  be  baptised'? 

"  A,  Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  sin ;  and  faith, 
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wher^  they  steadfastly  believe  the  pTomises  of  God 
made  to  them  in  that  sacrament 

"  Q.  Why  then  are  infants  baptised,  when  by  reason 
of  their  tenaer  age  they  cannot  perform  them  ? 

"A.  Because  they  promise  them  both  by  their  sore- 
ties;  which  promise,  whiBn  they  come  to  age,  themselves 
are  bound  to  perform." 

''  I  enlaiged  on  the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  in&nts," 
said  the  lady,  ^'  in  the  early  part  of  our  acquaintance, 
my  dear  young  people;  and,  because  I  have  no  doubt, 
should  you  ever  become  mothers,  that  you  will  be  most 
vixious  to  devote  your  infants  to  the  Lord,  I  think  it  the 
less  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  in  this  place; 
especially  as  there  is  no  question  in  our  national  Church 
as  to  the  propriety  and  importance  of  infant  baptism. 
With  your  permission,  I  wUl,  therdbre,  add  something 
respecting  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  of  heart ;  or, 
as  our  Catechism  expresses  it,  '  a  death  unto  sin,  and 
a  new  birth  unto  righteousness.' 

"I  have  spoken  to  you  largely  and  repeatedly,  my  be- 
loved young  people,  of  the  present  depraved  state  of 
man ;  whereby  he  is  subject  to  everlasting  misery,  and 
is  justly  teimed  a  child  of  wrath.  We  are  born  children 
of  wrath,  and  continue  such  till  we  are  bom  again. 

"  'Wrath  has  gone  as  wide  as  ever  sin  went,'  said  a 
valuable  old  writer!  *  When  angels  sinned,  God  brake 
in  upon  them  as  a  flood :  God  spared  not  the  angels  that 
sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell;  and  thereby  it  was 
demonstrated,  that  no  natural  excellency  in  the  crea- 
ture will  shield  it  from  the  wrath  of  God,  if  it  becomes 
a  sinful  creature.' 

"What  this  wrath  of  God  is,  can  only  be  proved  by 
its  effects.  Who  can  fully  describe  it?  and  what  created 
being  could  bear  it,  if  let  loose  upon  him  in  all  its  fury? 
— ^The  terms,  however,  in  which  the  wicked  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  are  sufficiently  marked  to  denote  the  an- 
ger of  the  righteous  God  against  them—The  fooUth  shail 
not  stand  in  thy  sight :  thou  hatett  all  workers  of  iniquity* 
Thou sheUt  destroy  them  ihaJt  wpeak  leasing:  the  Lord  will 
ahhor  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man,  (Psalm  v.  5,  6.)  Chd 
is  angry  with  tlie  wicked  every  day.  (Psalm  vii.  II.) 

^  The  widced,  in  Scripture,  are  compared  to  dogs,  and 
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swine,  and  whited  sepnleliTes,  and  even  to  Tipen  and 
X  venomous  serpents.  Being  unbelievers,  they  cannot 
please  him;  because^  without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God ;  and  their  very  duties,  because  not  done  in 
(jBiith,  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

'^  The  Almighty  shows  his  hatred  of  sin,  on  occasions 
without  number,  even  in  this  world.  Temporal  death 
is  the  punishment  of  sin.  Every  pain  we  le«l,  every  in- 
firmity we  experience,  every  imperfection  of  our  body, 
whether  visible  or  invisible,  is  the  effect  of  sin,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  it.  .  Hiere  is 
also  the  wrath  of  God  on  man's  soul.  The  natural  man 
can  have  no  communion  with  God;  he  is  separated  from 
him;  he  is  foolish^  and  shall  not  stand  in  God's  sight 
(Pssdm  V.  5.), 

^'  But,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  as,  my 
dear  young  j^ple,  I  have  carefully  endeavoured  to  es- 
tabli^  you  in  the  doctrine  of  man's  depravity,  and  the 
consequent  anger  of  God  against  man,  I  shall  dwell  no 
longer  on  this  part  of  my  subject;  but  proceed  to  explain 
how  needful  it  is  that  he  should  be  entirely  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  become  a  new  creature 
in  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  can  become  an  object  of  the 
divine  complacency. 

'*  We  must,  therefore,  consider  how  man  may  be  re- 
covered from  this  state  in  which  he  is  bom,  and  inquire 
whether  he  is  able,  of  hims^,  to  effect  this  recovery. 

"I  answer,  from  Scripture,  that  he  cannot;  for  the 
Scripture  saith.  When  toe  were  yet  unthotU  strengths  i*^  d*^ 
time  Chriit  died  for  the  ttngodly.  ^Rom.  v.  6.)  ^o  man 
can  come  to  me  except  theyFuther,  wkichhath  sent  me,  draw 
him.  (John  vi.  44.} 

"  True  wisdom,  then,  consists  in  being  sensible  of  our 
utter  depravity  and  helplessness ;  and  in  a  disposition  to 
receive  the  Saviour  with  thankfulness,  and  fif  we  are 
enad>led  to  obey)  to  give  the  glory  to  him  to  wnom  only 
it  is  due.  Hence  it  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  restcMre 
the  lost  sinner  to  a  state  of  grace  and  favour,  by  hum- 
bling  the  soul,  abasing  self^  and  creating  a  desire  for  di- 
vine assistance. 

''  We  proceed  now,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
<^to  describe  this  state  of  grac^  or  recovery  of  human 
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into  wfaidi  an  tbai  ahill  poita&e  of  etenulhap- 
mort  be  tnmlaled,  sooner  or  later,  while  in  this 
rorld. 

^  This  dianfe,  wfuett  is,  as  I  before  said,  the  voriL  of 
the  Hdty  Spirit,  is  caUed  legeneration,  or  the  new  birth. 
U  is  a  real  aod  radical  change,  whereby  the  man  is  made 
a  new  aeaOire.  (2  Cor.  t.  17.)  The  old  man  is  put  off; 
the  new  man  is^ol  on.  Ab  it  is  written,  no!  ye/nrf^ 
eameermmg  tke/armer  f  oiinf  i —liuw,  ike  old  man^  which  is 
i3mBw§d  meeordimg  fo  the  deeeijykd  huU;  and  be  remewed  tn 
ike  spirit  of  yomrmind;  and  thai  ye  put  om  ihememwum^ 
wkieh  €^Ur  Ood  is  created  in  nghte^uness  and  irme  hoUr 
mess."  (Eph.  it.  2^—24.) 

The  lady  then  paused  for  a  moment;  afierwhich,  she 
added,  ^  I  have  by  me  a  short  history  of  two  yomig  la- 
dies, in  whidi  the  doctrine  of  the  new  borth  is  clearly 
ducidated ;  and,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  ibid  it  to  you, 
I  riiall  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  doctrine,  so  mxuh  as  1 
should  have  done,  had  it  not  been  so  fiiUy  explained  in 
the  course  of  this  namAiye.  Permit  ine,  however,  to 
caution  you.  Be  solicitous,  my  young  friends,  to  avoid, 
in  this  important  aflBsur,  every  deception.  It  is  very  easy, 
throttffh  the  love  of  sdf,  and  satanic  influence,  to  sup- 
pose mis  change  to  have4aken  place  where  it  has  not 
It  is  of  the  hiffhest  importance,  my  dear  young  people, 
that  we  should  be  aware  of  this ;  and  that  we  should  be 
disposed  to  search  our  own  hearts,  lest  we  should  be  ds- 
luded  to  our  everlasting  shame.  * 

"  Many,  I  fear,  call  the  Church  their  mother,  whom 
God  will  not  own  to  be  his  children.  Simon  was  bap* 
tized,  yet  still  remained  in  the  gall  of  bitterness.  (Acts 
vili.  13,  29.)  Judas  received  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  from  the  hand  of  our  Lord  himself ;  yet  was  it  said 
of  that  man,  'It  would  have  been  better  for  him  had  he 
never  been  bom.' 

"  Education  may  moderate  the  passions  of  men,jmd 
render  them  amiable ;  but  it  cannot  change  the  heart. 
Men  are  often  induced  by  precept,  example,  or  mterest, 
to  fonake  profanity  and  scandalous  vices ;  but  neithei 
precept  nor  example  can  form  the  new  creation.  Men 
m^  go  through  a  long  and  continued  course  of  duties, 
and  yet  be  wholly  unconverted. 
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**BiA  as  I  hare  promised  yon  an  fllustration  of  this 
subject,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from  it;  but  wifl 
express  my  hope  that  you  will  carefully  distinguish  the 
effect  of  true  and  converting  grace,  in  one  of  the  charac- 
ters I  am  about  to  set  before  you,  from  that  of  the  partia 
change  produced  by  circumstances  in  the  other." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  produced  a  manuscript 
and  read  as  follows. 

Tlie  History  cf  Eleanor  and  AntoinetU, 

'  Near  the  pubhc  road  between  Pans  and  Rouen,  in  a 
situation  where  the  valley  of  the  Seine  is  considen^^ 
contracted  by  the  higher  lands  on  either  side  approach- 
ing unusually  near  to  each  other,  are  the  large  posses- 
sions of  the  noble  family  of  J--^ — ^.  A  traveller  from  Pa- 
ris may  see  from  the  eminence  of  the  road,  on  the  left 
banks  of  the  river,  the  towers  of  the  chateau  lifting  their 
€rothic  heads  above  the  forest-tnees  by  which  they  are 
surrounded ;  and  not  far  distant,  the  spire  of  the  parish 
church,  and  tiiie  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  which, 
having  been  delivered  to  plundo*  during  the  Revolution, 
now  pres^it  only  bare  walls  and  di^)idated  turrets. 
Nevertheless,  the  Tour  de  TourtereUe,  which  stands  on 
a  considerate  eminence  above  the  castle,  and  which 

gives  its  possessor  the  title  of  the  Barrni  de  J ^  still 

remains  in  high  preservation ;  having  escaped,  by  some 
extcaordinary  oversight,  the  fury  of  those  who  waged 
war  agamst  all  things  honourable  or  sacred  among  men. 
It  is  built  of  a  kind  of  chalky  stone,  and  forms  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  the  forest 

The  occupant  of  this  chateau,  and  possessor  of  these 
lan^  about  forty  years  before  the  Bevohition,  was  Er- 
nest Adolphe,  Baron  of  J ,  an  officer  of  the  guard  of 

honour,  and  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  This 
nobleman  had  married  a  lady  of  high  and  imperious 
tmnper,  who  brought  him  one  son  and  one  daughter.  It 
had  been  long  determined  in  the  family  to  marry  this 

daughter.  Mademoiselle  Adele  de  J to  the  Mjairquis 

de  F ^  a  man  of  three  times  her  age.    But  while  the 

relations  on  both  sides  were  engaged  in  drawiifg  out  the 
settlements  and  preparing  the  marriage  gifts,  the  young 
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(ady  ellecteda  union  with  a  Mr.  Norihington,  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  an  Irish  brigade,  and  with  whom  she 
had  become  acquainted  in  a  wa3r  unknown  to  her  mo- 
ther. For,  although  the  utmost  license  is  allowed  to  fe- 
males, in  France,  after  marriage,  the  French  mothers 
perhaps  excel  the  English  matrons  in  their  care  of  their 
unmarried  daughters. 

Immediately  after  this  marriage,  Mrs.  Northington, 
being  utterly  rejected  by  her  fiamil^r,  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Ircdand,  where  she  remained  till  the  impro- 
vident couple  had  nearly  expended  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Northington's  patrimcmy ;  when  the  lady  suddenly  be- 
came a  widow,  Mr.  Northington  having  fiedlen  an  early 
victim  to  the  irregularities  of  his  conduct. 

Oik  the  death  of  her.husband,  Mrs.  Northington,  who 
found  herself  in  the  possession  only  of  a  slender  annuity, 
removed  from  Ireland  to  Inland,  with  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Eieuiore  and  Antoinette;  where,  after  having  tried 
various  {daces,  she  at  length  settled  in  a  small  house  in 
the  beautiful  town  of  Blading,  in  Berkshire ;  being  in* 
duoed  to  fix  there,  by  a  hope  of  sometimes  seeing  some 
individuals  of  her  own  nation ;  the  town  being  a  Sivour- 
fte  place  of  readence  of  foreigners  when  in  l^gland. 

Notwithstanding  her  misfortimes,  Mrs.  Northington 
still  retamed  all  the  gaiety,  and  I  may  add,  levity,  oi 
manner,  so  conunonly  attributed  to  persons  of  her  na- 
tion. Though  she  had  suffered  considerably  by  ill 
health,  by  which  her  appearance  had  been  much  injured, 
she  stfll  appeared  in  an  afternoon,  or  when  in  company, 
with  her  head  dressed  with  artificial  flowers,  and  her 
sallow  cheeks  tinged  with  rouge ;  while  the  same  vo- 
hem«)t  desire  for  admiration  st3l  influenced  her  as  had 
actuated  her  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  vigour  of 
her  days. 

The  hoary  head  it  a  crown  (^  glory ^  ifii  be  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness;  (Prov.  xvi.  31.)  but  when  the 
vanity  and  folly  of  youth  accompany  the  infirmities  of 
age,  we  behold  a  spectacle  at  once  the  most  melancholy 
and  ridiculous  which  human  nature  can  preisent. 

There  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Reading,  though 
separated  from  the  more  populous  part  of  it  by  a  large 
and  elevated  green  called  the  Forbury,  the  remains  of 
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ttn  ancient  abbey,  still  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  near 
it  a  mound  thrown  up  in  the  feudsil  ages,  with  the  vene- 
rable remams  of  a  cathedral  church  standing  in  a  gar- 
den. The  abbey  for  some  years  past  has  been  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  a  school  "for  young  ladies,  and  its  an- 
tique halls  and  towers,  which  formerly  resounded  with 
the  orisons  of  the  monks,  are  now  maide  frequently  to 
re-echo  with  the  shrill  cries  and  jocund  revelry  of  tiiought- 
less  infancy. 

This  ancient  building  is  fronted  by  a  large  garden,  in- 
closed on  one  side  by  a  high  bank  artificially  raised,  on 
which  is  a  terrace-mlk  commandinff  a  view  of  the  mea- 
dows of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  other  by  a  high  walL 
A  gatevniy,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  abbey,  is  without 
the  garden ;  and  beneath  it  is  the  road  to  a  small  street, 
at  the  back  of  the  abbey. 

It  was  in  this  street  that  Madame  Northington  (for  she 
^opted  the  title  of  Madame  on  her  arrival  at  Reading) 
took  a  small  house,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sending  her 
daughters  to  a  school  at  the  abbey.  And  it  afforded  no 
smsdl  degree  of  pastime  to  the  young  ladies,  whose 
sleeping  apartments  were  in  the  hick  part  of  ihe  house, 
to  observe  the  manoeuvres  of  Madame  Northington, 
whose  small  abode  was  entirely  overlooked  from  the 
turrets  of  the  abbey. 

A  neat  undress,  or  dishabille,  is  much  admired  in 
England,  but  for  the  most  part  held  in  utter  contempt 
by  the  fine  ladies  of  our  neighbouring  country.  But, 
however  this  maybe,  Madame  Northington,  whose  doors 
Were  never  at  any  hour  closed  to  a  native  of  France 
was  in  consequence  often  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing her  visiters  in  her  morning-dress.  This  dress,  while 
she  resided  in  Reading,  consisted  of  a  pelisse,  or  larbar- 
dour,  of  tarnished  silk,  worn  without  any  apparent  linen, 
a  pair  of  coloured  slippers,  with  or  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  stockings,  as  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
the  wearer;  there  ^ing  no  cap  or  other  head-dress, 
unless  iftaight  be  now  and  then  a  coloured  silk  hand- 
kerchief, the  well-pomaded  hair  beinff  platted  and  turn- 
ed up  behind,  and  combed  from  the  mce  in  front 

In  this  elegant  costume  the  foreign  lady  wasioften  seen 
tomphmenting  her  acquaintances  as  far  as  the  gate  of  her 
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jitde  garden ;  not  at  all  disconcerted  by.  the  appearaaee 

she  might  be  supposed  to  make  in  the  eyes  of  her  visi 
ters ;  or,  if  she  lliought  at  ail,  trusting  to  her  elegant  ap- 
pearance in  the  afternoon,  to  obliterate  the  remembrance 
of  her  mommg  dishabille. 

llie  household  of  Madame  consisted  of  a  single  do- 
mestic whom  she  had  brought  with  her  from  Ireland,  an 
affectionate  and  devoted  character,  and  not  less  an-ongi- 
nal  than  her  mistress.  This  damsel,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  her  residence  in  England,  from  being  a  native 
ik  Ireland,  and  from  having  lived  several  years  with  a 
mistress,  whose  manners  were  altogether  French,  was 
as  odd  a  compound  of  the  three- nations  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. She  nad  some  of  the  qiuilificationa  and  some  of 
the  defects  of  each  coimtry.  She  could  prepare  a  vol-att- 
vent  or  a  soufflet  with  considerable  skill;  she  could 
perform  the  part  of  a  JUle-de-chambre  with  more  adroit- 
ness than  could  have  been  expected  by  any  one  who  ob- 
served her  clttHwIness ;  could  join,  with  some  credit  to 
herself,  m  general  conversation  wheu  serving  the  coffee 
to  the  guests;  and  could  gossip  and  sip  tea  with  any 
maid-servant  of  Beading.  And,  although  a  very  delicate 
English  lady  might  not  have  coveted  her,  she  was  a  real 
comfort  to  her  mistress. 

Madame's  house,  though  entirely  English  in  construc- 
tion, consisting  of  a  small  vestibule,  a  kitchen  on  one 
liand,  and  a  parlour  on  the  other,  with  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  bed-rooms  above,  was  completely  French  with  re- 
S»ect  to  its  furniture  and  decorations,  having  no  resem- 
ance  ta  the  dapper  neatness  of  an  humble  English 
dwelling.  The  floors  were  entirely  without  carpets,  the 
fhmiture  mismatched,  the  elegant  shawls  and  embroi- 
dered dresses  of  Madame  were  to  be  seen  hanging  on 
pegs  and  nails  against  the  parlour  wall ;  while  a  superb 
Parisian  time-piece  on  the  chimney-piece  was  the  only 
ornament  which  the  place  could  hciat. 

Those  who  visited  Madame  in  a  morning  might  not 
unfrequently  find  her  playing  a  tricrtrac  with  mie  of  her 
countrymen,  whose  loose  surtout  and  morrocco  slippers 
corresponded  with  her  own  elegant  appearance;  the 
I^ish  dansel  coming  in  at  intervals  to  xeeeive  directions 
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for  the  fncfuneej  .which  was  to.be  prepared  ior  the  re- 
past at  noon. 

In  the  evening  this  parlour  was  the  common  resort  of 
all  the  idle  foreigners  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  here,  in  the  sprightly  conversation 
of  Madame,  they  found  an  en]03naient  with  which  the 
more  correct  and  less  animated  society  of  the  English 
ladies  could  never  supi^y  them. 

As  Madame  Northington,  from  her  public  mode  of  life^ 
had  no  leisure,  and,  from  her  desultory  habits,  little  in- 
clination, to  carry  on  the  education  of  her  children,  she 
found  it  very  convenioit  to  send  her  young  people,  at 
first,  as  day-boarders,  and  afterwards  as  entire  bouder& 
to  the  abb^,  only  reserving  to  herself  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  their  company  on  a  Smiday  afternoon;  Simday 
being  a  day  which  she  considered  should  be  devoted  to 
pleasure.  And  herein  we  agree  with  her:  Sunday  ought 
to  be  a  day  of  ^rest  and  pleasure,  thoujgh  perhaps  we 
might  differ  from  Madame  in  our  definition  of  the  word 
pleasure;  for,  to  use  a  homely  but  eiqijreaBive  phrase  on 
this  occasion,  "  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison;"  and  that  person  who  has  oncejenjoyed  the  de- 
y^t  of  feeding  on  the  bread  of  heaven,  has  no  widi 
to  return  to  f6«d  on  the  husiks  of  the  world;  and  he 
who  has  obtained  the  priviiege  of  wandering,  in  divine 
meditation,  among  the  ddightful  regions  of  miilenniid 
and  heavenly  g^ory,  where  the  Saviour  so  eminently 
blesses  his  rodeoned  ones,  would  be  sorry  to  exchange 
these  glorious  privileges  for  those  empty  enjojrments 
which  Madame  termed  pleasure. — But,  to  cease  from 
these  reflections,  and  to  continue  our  story. 

Eleanore  and  Antoinette  lost  little  by  itteir  exchange 
of  the  sedusion  of  the  school-room  on  a  Sunday  evening 
for  the  gaiety  of  their  mother's  house.  For  at  ihsX  pe- 
riod religion  (Stained  no  pari  of  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  within  the  walls  of  the  seminary  of  the  abbey 
at  Residing.  The  young  ladies  were  indeed  taken  to 
church,  where,  having  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  smo^ 
there^  titters,  low  whispon,  and  peeping  at  their  neiglv» 
bours  in  the  next  pew,  it  was  considered  that  their  reli- 
gious duties  were  ftdfilled ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
•poit  in  eating,  walking,  lounging,  and  gossipping  in  tlie 

IV.  3  G 
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garden,  pailoar,  daacing-room,  or  bed-room ;  and  if  any 
individual  of  the  family,  being  more  pious  than  the  rest, 
ventured  to  produce  a  Bible,  a  general  munnur  of  con- 
tempt or  burst  of  ridicule  proceeded  from  ^very  lip. 

This  is  indeed  a  sad,  but  I  fear  too  true,  a  picture  of 
the  state  of  schools  in  general,  about  forty  years  ago.  At 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  m<nre  attention  than  usual  was 
paid  in  this  school  to  some  oih&r  branches  of  education. 

A  good  Fretfch  accent,  a  graceful  carriage,  and  an  ac- 
curate ear  for  music,  were  highly  prized  at  the  abbey; 
and  as  Eleanore  ana  Antoinette  possessed  all  these  in 
micommon  perfection,  and  were  very  good  figures,  com- 
bining in  their  persons  the  vivacity  and  brilliance  of 
their  mother's  nation  with  the  fine  bloom  of  their  fotiier's, 
they  were  generally  esteemed  as  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  school,  and  set  forward  in  the  most  prominent  situa- 
tions on  every  occasion  of  display.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  disparity  in  the  dispositions  of  these 
young  people.  Eleanore  had  much  vanity,  which  in- 
duced her  to  acconunodate  herself  as  much  as  possible 
to  tiie  humours  of  those  about  her,  and  readily  to  adopt 
their  modes  and  sentiments,  to  obtain  a  sort  of  popu- 
larity; while  Antoinette  was  more  reserved,  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  an  impression 
upon  her,  that  impression,  when  made,  was  more  lasting 
than  any  which  could  be  made  ^n  her  sister.  These 
were  the  peculiarities  of  their  dispositions;  but,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  persons  in  an  unregenerate  state,  they 
were  both  equally  influenced  by  selfish  motives  of  action, 
andjiever  lost  sight  of  what  tibey  conceived  to  be  their 
own  interests.  And  in  this  pLeuce  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
useful  speculation  to  consider  how  far  the  unconverted 
man  may  have  the  appearance  of  what  is  good. 

Man,  in  his  unregenerate  state,  may  be  led  to  what  is 
outwardly  right,  by  some  remains  of  natural  affection, 
by  prudence,  by  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  by 
example,  by  good  education,  by  fear  of  punishment  and 
hope  of  reward.  But,  say  the  Articles  of  our  Church, 
as  ^'  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  in 
spiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  foras- 
much as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither 
dotbey  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace ;  yea,  rather 
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lor  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have 
the  nature  of  sin."  (See  l^th  Article.) 

Neither  is  there  any  injustice  in  this ;  for,  I  ask  you, 
what  monarch  on  earth  would  feel  himself  under  obli- 
gation to  any  one  of  his  servants  or  subjects,  who,  in- 
stead of  labouring  to  serve  him  and  promote  his  glory, 
exerted  himself,  however  wisely  and  prudently,  in  es- 
tablishing his  own  honour,  and  in  exalting  his  own 
household?  Would  not  such  a  monarch  say,  ^'That 
man  may  have  done  well  for  himself,  and  he  has  receiv- 
ed his  reward,  but  he  has  no  demands  upon  me."  Now, 
as  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and  the  createire  is 
infinitely  more  close  than  that  between  the  servant  and 
the  master,  that  man,  who,  forgetting  God,  goes  about 
to  establish  his  own  righteousness  and  promote  his  own 
honour,  is  infinitely  more  to  be  blamed  than  the  servant 
who  separates  his  interest  from  that  oi  his  rightful  lord. 
But  every  unrenewed  and  carnal  man  is  guilty  of  this 
sin.  Wherefore  we  must  agree  with  the  words  of  the 
Article,  and  confess  that  such  works  as  spring  not  from 
faith  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin.  If  we  look  well  to 
our  hearts,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  so. — But  to  return  to 
our  story. 

Eleanore,  in  common  with  many  persons  of  her  fa- 
ther's country,  had  a  quick  insight  into  character — ^a 
valuable  quahty,  when  rightly  directed,  but  a  dangerous 
gift  in  the  possession  of  an  irreligious  person ;  because 
it  frequently  occasions  the  individual,  not  only  to  de- 
ceive others,  but  also  to  mislead  himself.  However, 
among  the  undisceming  persons  by  whom  ^e  was  edu- 
cated, this  talent  enablS  the  child  to  become  a  very  po- 
pular character;  and  ahhough  now  and  then  some  in- 
stances of  dissimulation  were  brought  forward  and 
exposed  her  to  censure,  yet  £die  generally  had  the  ad 
dress  to  extricate  herself  from  these  difficulties,  and  to 
retain  the  general  regard  in  which  she  was  held.  An- 
toinette had  also  some  Mends,  but  they  were  fewer  than 
her  sister's.  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  years  of  the  early  childhood  of 
the  daughters  of  Madame  passed  away  with  little  im- 
provement in  usdu   knowledge,  without  any  advance- 
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ment  towaids  better  thingB,  and  in  the  daily  acquue- 
ment  of  the  oomiptions  of  the  world  and  its  vioes^ 
which  may  be  obtained  in  every  place  of  educatiim 
where  the  closest  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  prirate  ha- 
bits of  each  individuaL 

When  Eleanore  had  attained  her  fonrtemth  and  An- 
toinette ner  thirteenth  year,  Madame  Northington,  be^ 
coming  weary  of  her  sitoation,  and  having  received  in- 
formation of  her  fioher  not  being  likely  to  live  long, 
resolved  to  leave  her  daughters  at  school,  and  go  over  to 
France;  hoping  to  be  able  to  bring  about  some  recon- 
ciliation with  her  friends,  and  to  obtain  some  Uttle  ad- 
dition to  her  narrow  income. 

About  the  same  time,  an  old  lady,  who  had,  fifty 
years  before,  received  her  education  under  the  roof  of 
the  abbey,  wished  to  finish  her  days  where  she  had 
tpeat  many  years  oi  hfsr  youth  ;-and  prevailed  upon  the 
managers  of  the  school  to  aUow  her  the  use  of  a  plea- 
sant apartment,  in  a  sufGiciently  quiet  comer  of  the  old 
buildmg,  to  wiuch  there  was  access  by  a  grand  stair- 
case, iitUe  resorted  to  by  the  younger  port  of  the  family. 

This  room  had  a  window  opening  into  the  garden 
where  the  young  peoi^e  used  to  play ;  and  here  tiie  old 
lady  loved  to  sit,  in  a  summer  evening,  pondering  on  the 
days  that  were  gone,  and  thinking  of  &e  generation  now 
nearly  passed  away,  with  whom  she  had  often  gambolled 
<m  the  same  spot 

This  old  lady  (whom  we  shall  now  call  Mis.  Hay 
had,  in  her  time,  been  a  celebrated  beauty.  She  had 
married  happily,  and  had  reared  several  lovely  children 
almost  to  maturity ;  but  she  had  experienced  the  loss  of 
beauty,  and  was  now  a  widow,  and  childless.  Yet  it 
had  pleased  the  Lord,  by  bringing  her  to  a  knowledge 
of  redeeming  love,  and  of  the  l^essings  prepared,  in  a 
future  world,  for  those  who  are  miited  to  the  Saviour,  to 
compensate  her,  yea,  more  than  compensate  her,  for  the 
wbrldly  comforts  which  she  had  lost  And  now  no 
other  care  remained  to  her  than  to  do  what  little  good 
was  in  her  power,  while  waiting  the  summons  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ 

'nie  infirmities  of  Mrs.  Hay  were  such,  that  she  never 
left  her  room,  excepting  when  carried^  by  two  servants. 
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to  a  seu&n-chair,  in  which  she  was  conveyed  every  Sun- 
day, to  h  place  of  worship ;  and,  as  there  happened,  at 
that  time,  to  be  a  truly  apostolic  minister  in  Reading, 
she  found  real  benefit,  and  ever-new  delight,  in  her  " 
weekly  attendance  on  his  ministry.  Notwithstanding 
these  infirmities,  the  pious  old  lady  found  means  of  be- 
ing useful,  in  her  own  little  sphere,  among  the  youn? 
people  with  whom  she  resided.  l%e  provided  herself 
with  many  books,  adapted  for  the  pious  instruction  of 
youth ;  and  not  a  day  passed  in"which  one  or  other  of 
the  little  mhabitants  of  the  abbey  was  not  introduced  tc 
take  her  tea  with  the  old  lady ;  where,  after  having  been 
duly  regaled  v^th  bunns,  and  other  luxuries  equally 
pleasing  to  the  infant  palate,  the  good  old  l&dy  presented 
her  visiter  with  a  book,  and  took  occasion  to  point  out 
to  her  certain  important  truths  of  om-  blessed  religion. 
Thus  this  excdlent  person  continually  busted  herself  in 
sowing  the  good  seed,  quietly  waiting  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lmrd  to  prosper  her  humble  labours. 

AnK>ng  the  young  pe6ple  who  particularly  excited  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  Hay,  were  Eleanore  and  Antoinette ; 
who  were  the  children  of  a  nominal  Protestant  and  a 
real  Papist. 

When  Mrs.  Hay  discovered  that  their  mother  was  ab- 
sent, and  their  father  dead,  and  that  they  were  actually 
without  friends  in  the  country,  she  invited  them  fre- 
quently to  hertipartment;  and  rendered  these  visits  so 
agreeable  to  them,  that  t^ey  became  exceedingly  anxious 
for  the  renewal  of  their  pleasure. 
,  Madame  Northington,  after  having  been  a  few  weeks 
in  France,  became  more  lax  in  her  correspondence  with 
the  governess  of  her  children,  and  often  allowed  months 
to  pass  without  writing ;  she  also  became  more  tardy  in 
her  remittances,  scarcely  paying  the  expenises  of  hei 
daughters'  board,  and  leaving  ti^em  very  deficient  with 
••espect  to  clothes. 

MiTien  Mrs.  Hay  understood  this  circumstance,  she 
came  very  liberally  forward  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
little  girls ;  and  thus  she  obtained  a  more  decided  in- 
fluence over  them.  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  ar- 
rived at  that  age  when  a  deficiency  of  suitable  apparel  is 
OerhapB  more  severely  felt  than  at  any  other ;  and  there^ 

2£2 
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fore  they  were  by  no  means  insensilde  of  the  kindness 
of  the  friend  who  rescued  them  from  the  mortification 
of  appearing  more  meanly  dressed  than  their  school- 
fellows. 

Thus  Mrs.  Hay  obtained  a  considerable  influence,  as  I 
before  said,  over  these  young  people;  and,  &  she  was 
also  revered  by  the  heads  of  the  household,  (who  thought 
it  not  improb{JI>le  that  they  might  be  remembered  in  her 
will,)  ebe  was  allowed  to  receive  them  in  her  room 
whenever  she  pleased,  to  give  them  what  instructions 
she  chose,  and  even  to  take  them  with  her  to  the  place 
of  worship  dwve  mentioned. 

It  is  impoeeible  for  a  pious  person,  of  any  denomina- 
tion, to  refrain  from  inculcating  his  own  principles  on 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  continually  associates ; 
hence,  Mrs.  Hay  anxiously  laboured  to  instruct  these 
young  people  in  those  pure  and  Christian  doctrines 
which  she  nerself  believed.  She  at  first  began  to  feed 
them  with  the  simple  milk  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  is  given 
to  the  babes  in  Christ ;  and  when  they  seemed  to  have 
received  and  fully  digested  this,  she  proceeded  to  give 
them  stronger  meat. 

Although  the  instructions  given  to  these  two  young 
people,  by  the  other  parts  of  the  family,  were  contrary 
to  those  imparted  by  Mrs.  Hay,  yet  the  truths  imparted 
by  Mrs.  Hay  were  not  wanting  in  their  influence  over 
their  minds;  especially,  as  they  received  considerable 
weight  from  the  sense  of  obligation  which  they  could 
not  but  feel  towards  the  old  lady.  However,  during  the 
last  year  of  their  residence  at  school,  this  excellent  old 
lady  died;  and,  some  months  afterwards,  Madame 
Northington  returned  to  England,  bavins  obtained  no- 
thing by  her  journey  to  France  but  a  small  increase  of  in- 
come ;  her  father  having  refused  to  see  her  before  his 
death,  and  her  other  relations  persisting  in  their  refusal 
to  acknowledge  her. 

When  Madame  arrived  in  England,  she  sent  a  friend 
to  discharge  her  debts  at  the  school,  and  to  bring  her 
daughters  to  her,  at  a  little  village  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England ;  where  she  had  taken  a  small  house^ 
and  where  she  enjoyed  tiie  privilege  of  residing  near  i 
distant  relation  of  her  late  husband— a  lady  of  consido'* 
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able  property,  and  wdl  disposed  to  treat  her  with  kind^ 
ness. 

This  village  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  com- 
manding  a  distant  view  of  the  sea ;  and  possessing,  among 
other  advantages,  one  which  was  more  rarely  found,  a 
few  years  ago,  than  we  trust  it  now  is ;  viz.  a  pious  and 
enlightened  minister  of  religion,  and  a  population  at  least 
well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith.  Mrs. 
Montague  (the  lady  above  mentioned  as  a  relation  of  the 
late  Mr.  Northington)  was,  also,  a  b«i#irolent  and  chari^ 
table  woman,  lively  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  and 
engaging  to  young  people,  although  strictly  religious. 

In  this  society,  Eleanore  presently  discovered  that 
what  she  had  learned  from  Mrs.  Hay  rendered  her  com* 
pany  more  acceptable  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been ;  and  Antoinette,  from  frequently  hearing  the  same 
things  repeated  which  she  had  first  heard  from  the  old 
lady  at  the  boarding-school,  was,  by  the  divine  blessing, 
led  to  meditate  more  seriously  on  these  subjects  than  she 
had  ever  before  done.  But,  as  I  shall  have  occasion,  by 
and  by,  to  speak  more  particularly  on  the  eflects  which 
this  society  produced  upon  the  young  people,  I  refrain 
from  enlarging  upon  them  in  this  place. 

The  person  sent  by  Madame  Northington  for  her 
daughters  was  an  aged  relation,  whom  she  had  met  in 
her  travels,  and  who  had  accompani^  her  to  England ; 
intending  to  remain  with  her  some  time  in  her  retreat. 
He  had  all  the  politeness  and  all  the  af&bility  of  an  old 
beau  of  the  past  age ;  could  play  at  tnc-trac,  dance  a 
minuet,  and  prepare  a  stew,  with  equal  facility ;  and  was 
equally  animated  when  talking  politics,  or  giving  direc- 
tions for  making  a  French  pie.  He  wore  a  silk  night- 
eap  at  home,  with  a  large  surtout,  and  red  morocco  slip- 
pers ;  but,  when  seen  abroad,  generally  appeared  in  an 
old  military  coat,  and  with  a  ckapeau  quarre. 

This  old  gentleman  (whom  we  shall  call  Monsieur 
Beaufleur)  conducted  the  young  ladies  very  safely, 
through  London,  to  the  quiet  retreat  in  which  their  mo- 
ther had  taken  up  her  residence,  and  warmly  shared  in 
the  joy  of  the  old  lady  when  she  ran  out,  through  her 
little  garden,  to  embrace  her  daughters,  from  whom  she 
had  l«en  so  long  separated. 
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iMading,  a^  of  the  style  of  its  fmhrilwhrncnts,  Tlie 
ingerior  of  ber  new  abode  was  neilfacr  laiger  oorbetta 
an«Dged ;  but  ila  external  cfaanns  were  sncih  as  to  gm 
delj|^  to  the  moat  uiaenaihir,  beholder.  It  stood  on  the 
adr  of  a  nanow  dni^e^  the  biH  nsing  abof?e  it  to  a  con- 
ndMsble  b€9|^ ;  whtle,  in  fiont^  it  commanded  a  view 
down  the  da&  even  to  the  sea.  The  heights  above  the 
boitoe  weie  dothed  afanoet  to  their  summits  by  forest 
tfee»;  the  wholo^soene  aflbrding  the  most  {deaaingie* 
tieat  Jbr  deep  M^itnde  and  reliiement,  intenruptfed  onfy 
in  one  instanee,  where  the  rootsof  a  fewhooses,  bdong- 
ing  u>  a  neighbooring  village,  appeared  peefMng  from 
among tiie  trees;  therestof  Aevilhigebeiiigwitlidnnni 
from  view  by  the  winding  of  the  valley. 

In  toe  immediate  vieinity  of  Mrs.  Nortfaington^  hoose 
was  a  garden,  at  that  season  of  the  year  Mooming  with 
many  rose  trees;  whidi,  togetbo'  with  a  jasmine  that 
aept  9^er  the  rostic  pdrch  in  friMit  of  the  cottage,  ^ed 
a  perteme  for  and  wide  through  the  valley. 

After  the  first  exclamations  of  joy  had  passed  between 
the  mother  and  danghters, — exclamations  by  no  means 
so  tempered  on  the  part  of  Madame  as  tiiose  which 
would  have  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  lady  of  the 
same  rank  of  our  own  country, — ^the  young  people  were 
led  into  the  house ;  where  their  mother  reg^ded  them  with 
fruit  and  coffee,  served  by  the  same  Irish,  French,  and 
English  damsel  before  mentioned ;  who^  having  acoom- 
panied  Madame  through  all  her  perambulations,  was 
now  again  becomehersole  handmaid  in  her  new  dweUing. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  the  arrival  of  two  accomplish- 
ed and  exceedingly  handsome  young  ladies  in  a  small 
country  place,  and  young  ladies  too,  distantly  related  to 
the  great  lady  of  the  village,  should  make  some  talk  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  many  shoidd  be  anxious  to 
see  them.  Accordingly,  the  djay  after  the  arrival  of 
Eleanore  and  Antoinette,  most  of  the  persons  in  the  vil-^ 
lage  and  neighbourhood,  who  were  in  a  condition  to  pay 
visita,  called  upon  Madame;  and  Mrs.  Montague,  in 
character  of  a  cousin  of  their  fhther,  invited  the  whole 
family  to  her  house,  and  showed  every  kindness  which 
could  Dossibly  be  expected. 
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I  have  before  said,  that  the  mhabitants  of  this  village 
were  blessed  with  a  pious  minister;  Mrs.  Montague  also 
was  pious ;  and  through  her  influence,  there  were  many 
professors  of  religion  in  the  place;  on  whose  oharaeter 
we  would  not  wish  to  decide,  although  certain  ineon- 
nstencies  in  their  conduct  must  lead  one  to  si»pect  thAt 
some  of  thj»n,  at  least,  professed  more  than  they  really 
felt 

Mrs.  Montague  was  a  lady  of  high  extraction.  She 
had  been  han<£ome,  and  certainly  enjoyed  superior  ta- 
lents for  conversation,  with  an  extent  of  gcaiend  know- 
ledge not  common  in  females.  She  had  been  left  a  wi 
dow,  a  fiew  years  before,  m  full  possession  of  her  hus 
band's  large  estates ;  and  hereby  possessed  an  extensive 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  lady  had  formerly  been  a  leader  in  fajdiion ;  and 
possessed  the  peculiar  and  rare  talent  of  rendering  mix- 
ed society  agreeable  and  lively,  without  the  use  of 
worldly  excitements.  She  had  b^  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  religion,  some  years  since,  thrQugh  the  means 
of  a  minister  Vfhom  she  had  heard  at  We3nmouth;  and 
her^»^  and  animation  were  soon  enlisted  on  4he  side 
of  what  is  right ;  and  wonderful  Wais  the  change  which 
she  shortly  effected  within  the  'datcte  of  her  influence. 
Every  plan  of  moral  improvement,  or  for  bettering  the 
state  of  the  poor,  which  came- toliCT  knowledge,  was 
immediately  tried.  Nothing  was  now  heard  of  at  M<»i- 
tague-house  but  Sunday-schools,  skshools  of  industry, 
spinning-feasts,  reading-societies,  atid  suitable  works  to 
be  sold  at  a  repository  in  a  neignboUring  town,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

It  was  certainly  most  delightful  to  Bee  talents,  in- 
fluence, and  money,  thus  employed;  and  much  good 
was  speedily  efii9Cted.  One  hindrance  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague's plans,  however,  at  first  existed.  This  was  an  old 
rector,  wlio  hated  every  thing  new,  whether  good  or 
bad)  useful  or  destructive.  But  this  obstacle  was  speedily 
removed  by  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Montague  had  the  living  in  her  gift,  she  failed  not 
to  appoint  a  person  in  his  place  whose  ways  and  modes 
of  thinking  were  agreeable  to  her  own. 

The  gentleman  on  whom  she  was*  led  to  ^  was  -a 
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young  many  who,  to  a  wann  heart,  added  a  sound  jndg* 
ment,  with  correct  and  extensive  views  of  religion. 
Such  a  man  was  Mr,  Harwood;  and  there  is  no  <&ubt 
but  he  proved  a  blessing  to  the  little  society. 

Aided  by  Mr.  Harw<x)d,  Mrs.  Montague's  plans  now 
prospered  to  the  utmost  of  her  desires,  and  presently 
produced  such  a  revolution  in  the  village  as  astonished 
all  who  witnessed  it.  A  stream  of  active  benevolence 
ran  through  the  society ;  young  ladies  appeared  visit- 
ing from  house  to  house,  instructing  children,  praying 
by  the  siek,  and  administering  .to  their  wants;  and.  the 
young  men  were  little  behind  them  in  similar  exertions. 

Mrs.  Montague  had  a  proteffee,  a  young  person»whom 
she  had  rescued  from  a  very  distressed  situation,  having 
been  induced  to  this  act  of  charity  by  the  warmth  of  re- 
ligious feeling  which  she  had  exliibited.  This  young 
lady  (whom  we  ^all  call  Joanna)  was,  however,  though 
we  hope  not  wholly  unaffected  by  true  religion,  one  of 
the  worst  helpmates  which  Mrs.  Montague  coiild  have 
selected ;  being  at  the  same  time,  pleasing  in  her  man- 
ners and  extremely  injudicious ;  active  in  her  benevo- 
lence, but  ambitious  and  changeable ;  when  fond  of  any 
one,  she  was  nnahle  to  see  a  single  fault  in  his  or  her 
character ;  connecting  the  grossest  flattery  with  her  re- 
gards ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  might  be  expected, 
she  could  see  no  good  whatever  in  those  who  did  not 
please  her. 

The  influence  of  this  young  person  over  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague was  so  great,  that  site  could  almost  persuade  her 
to  any  thing,  or  turn  her  from  any  purpose;  and,  as 
she  was  that  lady's  almoner,  her  influence  in  the  vil- 
lage was  even  greater  than  that  which  she  exercised 
within  the  precincts  of  the  mansion-house. 

Having  now  described  the  characters  to  whom  I  am 
about  to  introduce  the  family  which  has  affi>rded  the 
chief  subject  of  this  memoir;  I  proceed  to  remark,  that, 
where  religion  becomes  the  order  of  the, day;  or,  to  use 
another  term,  when  religion  walks  in  silver  slippers — 
when  it  is  creditable  to  be  religious — when  ignorance  of 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  is  generaUy  censured — ^then  is 
the  time  to  dread  hypocrisy,  and  to  guard  against  self- 
deception. 
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JMns.  Montague  was  no  sooner  infonned  of  tHe  arrival 
of  the  young  ladies,  than  she  hastened  to  pay  her  re^ 
spects  to  tiiem,  accompanied  by  her  inseparable  friend. 

Madame  rieceived  the  ladies,  in  her  disorderly  parlour, 
with  the  same  ease  as  if  she  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
splendours  of  a  royal  palace;  not  a  whit  conscious  of 
the  want  of  her  cap  and  wig,  or  of  the  loose  state  of  her 
morning-dress,  which,  by  the  by,  she  always  wore  with- 
out her  corset,  Mrs.  Montague  had  seen  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  rather  amused  than  surprised  at  the  national 
peculiarities  of  Madame,  at  the  superlative  politeness  of 
the  old  gentleman,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  maid;  while 
the  appearance  of  her  two  young  cousins,  who  united 
the  decorum  of  English  manners  with  the  animation  of 
their  parents'  countries,  so  greatly  pleased  and  surpri^ 
her,  that,  when  she  returned  to  her  carriage,  in  company 
with  Joanna,  she  could  not  help  expressing  her  admira- 
tion; adding  the  pious  wish  that  these  young  people 
might  be  spiritually  benefited  by  their  residence  in  that 
village.  "  They  are  charming  young  womeri  in  person 
and  manner,  Joanna,''  she  said :  ^'  you  must  cultivate  their 
friendship,  and  lead  them  right,  if  possible." 

"I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  so  doing,  Ma- 
dam," said  Joanna,  "^d,  indeed,  I  already  hope  well 
concerning  one  of  them." 

^  "Of  the  little  Antoinette  you  mean?"  returned  Mrs. 
Montague :  ^  yes,  there  is  a  modesty  and  tenderness  in 
her  aspect  which  charmed  me.  I  have  seldom  seen  eyes 
at  once  so  dark  and  yet  so  soft  in  their  expression." 

"Yes,"  replied  Joanna,  "  she  has  fine  eyes;  but  I  do 
not  think  so  well  of  her  as  of  her  sister.  While  you  was 
conversing  with  Madame,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
coursing with  both  sisters;  and  I  foimd  an  openness  and 
warmth  in  Eleanore  which  delighted  me  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  "you  must  be  the 
best  judge  of  young  people,  Joanna;  they  speak  more 
unreservedly  to  e€ich  other  than  to  their  elders.  Surely 
they  are  charming  girls ;  and,  as  they  dine  with  us  to* 
morrow,  we  must  endeavour  to  interest  them  in  out 
little  plans  of  charity;  and  thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
make  them  useful." 
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The  next  day  Mrs.  Moate^e  iDvitedsome  of  themost 
agreeable  of  her  neighbours  to  meet  Madame  and  hei 
family;  and  she  evinced  her  attention  by  desiring  cer- 
tain stews  and,  hashes  to  be  prepared  according  to  tht 
French  fashion. 

When  Madame  arrived  at  Montague-House  at  the 
hour  appointed,  she  looked  at  least  ten  years  younga 
than  she  had  done  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  her  wig 
her  rou^,  and  her  bodice;  and,  being  much  pleased 
with  the  jpNolite  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Montague,  she  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  made  herself  very  agreeable. 

The  old  gentleman  enjoyed  his  dinner  and  the  bottle 
of  French  wine  which  was  set  before  him;  and,  accord- 
ingly, failed  not  to  pay  many  very  high  compliments  to  ihe 
lady  of  the  house.  In  the  mean  time,  Joanna  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  Eleanore;  and  invited  her  to  unite 
in  various  schemes  of  visiting  the  poor,  giving  instruo- 
tion,  working,  reading,  and  walking. 

After  dinner,  the  levies  adjourn^  to  a  little  favourite 
apartment  of  Mrs.  Montague,  elegantly  and  usefully  fur- 
nished with  bookcases,  Indian  cabinets,  instruments  of 
music,  and  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  arranged  in  taste- 
ful confusicm  over  the  apartment.  This  favourite  re- 
treat had  glass  doors,  which  opened  into  a  flower  gar- 
den, or  kind  of  wilderness  of  sweets:  and,  as  it  was  the 
height  of  summer,  the  doors  were  op^i,  and  all  the  per- 
fumes of  this  flowery  Paradise  circulated,  in  conse- 
quence, throughout  the  room. 

^^Charmant!  charmantl"  exclaimed  Madame,  as  she 
seated  herself  on  a  sofa  in  front  of  these  open  doors; 
"Madame  Montague  is  perfectly  French  in  her  taste." 

In  this  pleasant  retreat  the  ladies  were  presently  joined 
by  the  gentlemen;  and  while  they  were  taking  th^r 
coffee,  which  the  old  gentleman  (whom  we  shall  call 
Monsieur)  declared  to  bie  excellent,  a  number  of  delicate 
voices  were  heard,  issuing  from  an  adjoining  apartment, 
accompanied  by  a  fine  organ. 

Every  eye  was  instantly  turned  to  the  side  from  which 
the  sound  proceeded;  and  Joanna,  rising,  open^  a  fold- 
ing-door, and  exposed  a  group  of  little  charity-children, 
neatly  dressed,  standing  in  a  half-circle,  and  singing  a 
hymn  of  Cowper's. 
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.  Madame,  although  she  bxA  half :  comprehended  the 
ncene,  was  all  ecstacy;  and  immediately  recollected 
-something  in  her  native  country  to^compare  with  it. 

The  lit&e  children  having  finished  their  hymn^  with- 
drew ;  tne  doors  were  closed,  and  the  conversation  ns^ 
turaily  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  various  plans 
which  were  gomg  forward  for  benefiting  the  poor  in  ^ 
parish.  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  requested  to  give 
Xh^T  assistanca  The  young  people  both  declared  their 
willingness  to  forward  any  scheme  of  Mrs.  Montague's; 
and  Madame  seemed  to  enter  warmly  into  every  thing 
which  was  brought  forward. 

When  they  had  finished  their  cofiee,  a  walk  in  the 
fiower  garden  was  proposed.  Madame  was  no  great 
walker;  but  she  was  too  polite  to  say,  "  No,"  to  any 
thing  which  Mrs.  Montague  seemed  to  desire.  Sfaue 
therefore  put  on  her  shawl;  and  Antoinette  being  ready 
to  offer  her  arm,  the  party  stepped  out  into  the  garden. 

When  a  number  of  persoiis  engage  in  a  pleasurable 
walk,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  separate  into  parties.  Shadi 
was  now  the  case.  The  eldei  persons  eictended  their 
walk  only  as  far  as  an  alcove  at  tiie  further  end  of  the 
flowery  wilderness,  where  they  sat  down  to  converse; 
and  the  younger  people  scattered  themselves,  in  pairs,^ 
or  trios,  over  the  wide  domain  without  the  iron  rails  of 
the  flower  garden.  Antoinette*  only  remained  with  her 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  elders. 

Among  the  little  distinct  parties  before  mentioned,  we 
shall  accompany  only  one,  which  consisted  of  Joanna 
and  Eleanore.  These  young  peo|de  had  already  per- 
suaded: themselves  that  they  were  vastly  fond  of  each 
other;  and  Joanna  was  now  proceeding  to  1^  Eleanore 
into  a  still  more  dangerous  illusion,  namely,  that  she 
was  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience with  respect  to  religion,  and  that  she  was  about 
to  be  a  vory  shining  light  in  their  little  society.  ^<  Do, 
my  dear,  tell  me  a  Uttle  more  of  that  dear,  good  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Hay,"  said  Joanna,  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  a 
retired  walk  in  the  shrubbery.  "  And  so  she  took  infi 
nite  pains  with  you,  and  brought  you  to  a  knowledge 
of  your  Saviour,  and  of  the  need  of  a  chanee  of  heart  ? 
Well,  this  is  uuleedtL  folesung,  and  whatldidnjOtex* 

IV.  2  P 
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pect  to  hear.    To  tell  yott  the  truth,  I  imderstooii  that 
your  family  were  all  Roman  Cathcdios." 

"No,"  said  Eleanore,  "my  father  was  a  Protestant; 
and  he  left  it,  as  his  last  injunction,  that  we  should  be 
educated  in  a  Protestant  school." 

"But  Madame  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  she  not?" 
asked  Joanna. 

"O  ye£L"  said  Eleanore;  "and  so  is  Monsieur." 

"  WeU,  but,"  asked  Joanna,  "  are  you  satisfied  to  see  a 
dear  parent  and  an  <^d  friend  living  in  error?" 

"  But  they  think  Uiemsdves  right,"  replied  Eleanore. 

"So  you  may  say  of  heathens,"  said  Joanna,  "that 
they  think  themselves  right  But  should  you  be  satis- 
fied to  leave  a  reiaiion  in  heathenism?" 

"No,"  returned  Eleanore,  "certainly  not  But,  if  I 
were  to  say  any  thing  to  my  mother  on  the  subject  of 
her  religion,  I  shoidd  offend  her  past  forgiveness." 

"And  what,  then,"  said  Joanna, "  are  you  to  conceal 
the  truth  from  your  mother,  because  you  fear  you  shall 
give  oflence?  Do  you  know,  that  we  are  to  consider 
ourselves  blessed,  if  we  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake?" 

Eleanore  made  no  ansv^r. 

"You  have  been  blessed,  my  dear  Eleanore,"  con- 
tinued Joanna,  "with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth;  you 
have  been  brought  to  know  the  necessity  of  a  new  hearty 
you  feel  the  privilege,  the  happiness  of  being  a  Chris 
tian  mdeed;  and  do  you  hesitate  to  impart  the  samr 
Uessings  to.  your  dear  mother— to  the  friend  of  your 
youth — to  her  who  gave  you  birth?  and  will  you  al- 
low her  to  live  and  die  in  darkness,  to  the  utter  perdi- 
tion of  her  soul  and  body?  O,  Eleanore,  I  am  sure  youi 
heart  will  not  suffer  you  to  continue  in  this  neglect !" 

Joanna  then  proceeded  to  m^ition  a  number  of  trials 
which  she  had  undergone^  or  fancied  she  had  under- 
gone, for  the  sake  of  religion:  and  wished  to  laake  It 
appear,  that  she  had  been  a  heroine  and  a  victim ;  and 
•hat  it  was  necessary  that  Eleanore  should  become  one 
also,  if  she  would  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  profession. 

Tlie  efliect  of  this  conversation  on  Eleanore  was,  pro- 
liably,  not  exactly  such  as  Joanna  intended,  but  cer- 
tainly, it  was  what  might  be  expected ;  £or  she  returned 
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to  the  company  full  of  inflated  notions  respecting  her 
own  religious  attainments,  and  full  of  dissatisfied  and 
pragmatical  feelings  with  regard  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Montague's  carriage  was  ready,  at  an  early  hour, 
to  convey  Madame  and  her  family  back  to  their  cottage^ 
where  they  arrived  at  thejr  usual  supper-hour. 

The  little  repast^which,  for  the  most  part,  consisted 
of  fruit  and  salad,  was  ready  prepared  when  they  arriv- 
ed; and  they  sat  down  to  paitake  of  it,  and  to  talk  over 
the  events  of  the  day. 

Madame  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  politesse, 
the  elegance,  the  magnificence,  the  perfect  gotUy  of 
every  thing  at  Montague-Hoiise.  She  enlarged,  with 
Warmth,  on  the  hymn  and  beautiful  group  of  children ; 
and  complained ,  in  the  same  breath,  that  her  shoes  had 
pinched  her  all  day ;  she  ai^ed  if  she  had  looked  well, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  Mrs.  Montague  would  wear 
rouge,  and  not  persist  in  wearing  her  own  hair,  which 
she  declared  to  be  a^'cotume  pas  trop  decente  pour  une 
dame  d'un  certain  age." 

Monsieur,  in  his  turn,  or,  rather,  at  the  same  time. 

was  emphatic  in  discussing  the  merits  of  the  pates  ana 

fricassees;  and  declared  that  he  had  before  conceived 

it  to  be  beyond  the  genius  of  an  English  cuisinier  to 

compound  a  vol-atirvent,  or  to  whip  up  a  soufflet 

After  which,  Madame,  addressing  her  daughters,  said 
she  had  hoped,  when  she  heard  the  music  in  the  next 
room,  that  they  were  about  to  make  up  a  few  quadrilles ; 
adding,  that  the  English  were  by  no  means  adroit  in 
making  an  evening  pass  off  agreeably ;  and  she  called 
on  Monsieur  to  support  her  assertion.  From  which,  it 
might  be  easily  gathered,  that  she  could  not  conceive 
how  a  person  of  common  sense  should  make  any  objec- 
tion to  dancing:  indeed,  she  added,  that,  for  her  part, 
thouffh  a  little  out  of  practice,  had  a  dance  been  pro- 
posed, and  Monsieur  had  ofiered  his  hand,  she  would 
nave  made  it  appear  that  she  had  been  formerly,  at  least, 
<Hie  of  the  first  dancers  in  that  country  where  every 
peasant  dsuiced  with  a  superior  grace. 

Monsieur  failed  not  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  he 
felt  for  the  readiness  Madame  expressed  to  be  led  out  by 
hun ;  and  Antoinette,  smiling  good  humouredly,  signi- 
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tied  to  her  mother,  that  she  had  reason  to  rejoiee  in 
Mrs.  Montague's  scruples  with  respect  to  dancing ;  ob- 
serving, ti^at  it  would  have  been  a  cruel  punishment  to 
have  figured  off  in  the  cotillion  while  suffering  under  the 
pressure  of  tight  shoes. 

*<0h!  j'avois  oublie  tout  oela,"  replied  Madame, 
gravely;  ^^mais  revenons  au  &it?  Est^il  possible?  Is 
It  a  fact?  does  Madame  Montague  think  ill  of  the 
dance?" 

"  Madame  Montague  is  a  Luthenin,"  remarked  Mon* 
sieur;  '^and  Madame  knows  that  such  persons  have 
very  singular  ideas." 

^  Bon !  bon !"  said  Madame,  shruggmg  up  her  shonl* 
ders  in  her  turn;  "je  comprends;  I  understand.  Mais 
c'est  pitoyable,  c'est  pitoyable;  neanmoins,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague est  si  amiable,  si  parfaitement  oomme  lA  faut,  that 
— il  faut  pardonner  ses  prejuges  nationales ;  her  national 
prejudices." 

"They  are  not  national  prejudices,  mamma,"  said 
Eleanore;  "the  English,  in  general,  do  not  object  ijo 
dancing.  But  Mrs.  Montague  is,  you  know,  particularly 
j^ous ;  and  I  only  wish  we  were  all,  in  some  respects, 
more  conformed  to  her  ways." 

"Eh,  pourquoi?"  said  Madame,  "I  am  no  Lutheran 
Heaven  preserve  me !"  and  she  seemed  alarmed. 

"I  wish,  mamma,"  replied  Eleanore,  "that  your  pre- 
judices against  the  Reformed  Church  were  not  so  deeply 
rooted.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that,  if  you  and  Monsieur 
would  study  the  subject  with  coolness,  you  would  soon 
discover  the  errors  of  your  present  faith." 

Monsieur  let  fall  a  portion  of  salad  which  he  was  con- 
veying to  his  mouth ;  and  Madame  flamed  out  with  a  de- 
gree of  intemperance  which  made  the  gentle  Antoinette 
tremble  from  head  to  foot ;  while  the  spirit  of  Eleanore 
rose  upon  the  occasion. 

We  do  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  spirit  which 
at  that  time  afiected  the  latter  was  a  spirit  of  true  Chris- 
tian heroism,  or  whether  a  small  portion  of  natural  pride 
and  obstinacy  did  not  mingle  itself  therewith.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  her  mothers  indignation  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  heighten  the  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  to 
strengthen  her  resc  lution. 
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'*  Comment  !'^  said  Madame ;  '^  comment !  and  how  ia 
this  ?  I  am,  then,  to  he  catechised  and  called  to  accomit, 
hy  my  daughters,  ahout  my  faith? — ^my  religion? — ^my 
Church?" 

'^Daughters!  mamma,"  said  Antoinette,  imploringly: 
"  I  did  not  speak." 

"  But  I  know  you  think  with  your  sister  in  all  these 
matters,"  returned  Madame;  "I  know  you  do." 

"  You  do  not  know,  mamma,  indeed  you  do  not,"  re- 
plied Antoinette ;  "  otherwise,  you  would  never  suppose 
that  my  religion  would  teach  me  to  he  disrespeclM  and 
andutiful  to  my  mother." 

Madame  was  too  much  inflamed  *to  hear  any  apology. 
The  harmony  of  the  little  party  was  completely  inter- 
rupted. Madame  would  take  no  more  supper;  but  went 
up  to  her  room,  and  called  her  Irish  damsel  to  undress 
her.  Monsieur  went  into  the  kitchen,  to  smoke  a  che- 
rout;  and  Antoinette,  weeping,  followed  her  sister  to 
their  apartment. 

While  the  young  ladies  were  undressing,  they  re- 
mained silent,  though  both  had  much  to  say.  At  length, 
EUeanore  said,  "  Cannot  you  cease  crying  and  sobbing 
at  that  rate,  sister?  Why  do  you  delight  in  adding  to 
my  distress  ?  Are  not  my  trials  sufficiently  severe?" 

"  Trials !"  repeated  Antoinette :  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"What  do  I  mean?"  returned  the  other;  "strange 
that  you  should  ask  me,  or  rather  more  strange  that  you 
should  not  be  able  to  participate  in  all  my  present  feel- 
ings !"  She  then  recapitulated  to  her  all  that  had  passed 
between  herself  and  Joanna,  respecting  their  mother's 
religious  errors,  and  the  duty  which  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  endeavour  to  convert  her. 

These  ideas  seemed  as  new  to  Antoinette  as  they  had 
been  to  Eleanore ;  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  she 
said,  "  Undoubtedly,  sister,  if  dear  Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs. 
Montague  are  right,  my  poor  mother  must  be  wrong.  If 
there  is  no  name  but  one  whereby  we  can  be  ^aved, 
those  who  address  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  must  be  in 
error.  But  I  am  thinking,  Eleanore,  that  we  must  not 
go  rashly  to  work  in  this  business.  Is  there  no  more 
gentle  and  respectAil  way  of  addressing  our  dear  parent, 
than  the  one  you  adopted  this  evening?" 

8F3 
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"Of  course,'^  replied  Eleanore,  ''I  miui  be  thought 
wrong,  whatever  way  I  take.  This  was  no  more  ihan 
what  Miss  Joanna  predicted." 

Antoinette  was  silent;  and  Eleanore,  in  her  turn,  be- 
gan to  weep  violently. 

"  Eleanore,  do  not  be  distressed,"  said  Antoinette ;  "  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  it."     • 

^'Then  do  not  blame  me,"  she  replied,  "for  benig 
anxious  about  our  mother's  roiritu&l  welfare." 

"  I  don't  blame  you,"  said  Antoinette ;  "  and  yet  I 
think  that  you  might  have  chosen  a  softer  way  of  intro- 
ducing tiie  subject.  Suppose  that  we  were  to  endeavom 
to  persuade  our  mother  to  allow  us  to  read  the  Bible  to 
her,  without  entering  into  any  controversy  with  her? 
You  know  that  we  have  been  long  from  her,  and  we 
may  perhaps  prejudice  her  mind  against  us  by  treating 
the  matter  so  abruptly." 

"You  were  always  one  of  the  wise  ones,"  replied 
Eleanore;  "cleverer  by  far  than  any  one  else." 

Antoinette  made  no  answer ;  and  the  afiair  terminated. 

The  next  morning,  Antoinette  remembered  that  her 
mother  had  expressed  a  wish  that  some  roses  should  be 
gathered  while  thedew  was  upon  them,  to  make  some  pre- 
paration either  for  the  hair  or  complexion.  She  ac- 
cordingly arose  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  was  busy 
among  the  rose-bushes,  when  Madame  appeared  at  the 
parlour-window,  looking  as  if  she  bad  not  quite  slept  off 
the  ill-humour  of  the  past  night.  At  sight  of  Antomette 
she  turned  away,  and  said  something  to  Monsieur,  who 
was  within  the  room. 

*^My  mother  is  angry  with  me,"  thought  Antoinette: 
"I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  this  must  not  b&— this  will  not 
forward  our  purpoise."  So  saying,  she  took  up  her  bas- 
ket, and  hastening  into  the  houae,  she  presented  her 
roses,  saying,  pleasantly,  "Accept,  dear  mamma,  ipy* 
morning-offering,  and  reward  me  with  the  approval  thai 
mothers  only  can  give." 

"  Dear  child,"  said  Madame,  saluting  and  embracing 
her,  "  you  will  not  then  dislike  your  mother,  because  she 
does  not  think  with  you  in  religion?" 

"  I  am  convinced,  dear  parent,"  replied  Antoinette 
^that  our  opinions  are  mudi  neueat  than  strangers  sup 
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pose  them  to  be.  We  love  one  Saviour;  we  trust  m  him 
only  for  salvation;  and,  being  only  different  members  of 
one  head,  wherein  can  we  so  widely  differ?" 

Aladame  looked  with  pleasure  at  Monsieur;  who  said, 
^  Antoinette  looks  as  fresh  as  the  roses  she  has  gath- 
ered." 

^^  But  I  hope,  Monsieur,  that  I  shall  not  fade  as  soon,'' 
she  answered;  while  another  compliment  from  Mon- 
sieur followed  of  course. 

The  little  party  then  sat  down  to  breakOeuit;  and  Mar 
dame,  with  all  the  volatility  and  versatility  of  her  nation, 
began  to  expatiate  with  Monsieur  upon  the  subject  of 
rose-water,  rose-^3nrup,  otto  of  roses,  and  every  conceiv- 
able compound  in  which  roses  are  used;  and  was  so 
warmly  engaged  in  the  business,  that  she  scarcely  per- 
ceived when  Eleanore  came  in,  and  certainly  did  not 
observe  that  Eleanore  still  looked  disconcerted.  Sorting, 
pulling  and  drying  the  roses,  occupied  Madame  so  fully 
for  some  hours  after  breakfast,  that  she  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  recollection  of  every  other  afibir.  And  thus 
passed  over  the  first  storm  excited  by  Eleanore  on  the 
subject  of  religion. 

.  In  the  midst  of  this  bustle  about  the  roses,  and  while 
the  whole  uncarpeted  floor  was  scattered  with  leaves  and 
stalks,  Joanna  arrived,  by  appointment,  to  take  Eleanore 
out  with  her.  Madame  was  not  disconcerted  at  the  con- 
fusion in  which  her  house  was  found;  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther she  would  have  been  at  all  perplexed,  had  the  roses, 
by  which  she  had  been  surrounded,  been  so  many  cab- 
bage-leaves or  onions. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  Joanna,  she  inquired  kindly  after 
Mrs.  Montague,  complained  of  the  pain  she  had  felt  all 
night  from  having  worn  tight  shoes,  and  entreated  Ma- 
demoiselle to  come  back  and  dine  with  her  after  her  walk. 

"  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  Madame,"  said  Joanna, 
"and,  therefore,  I  must  decline  your  invitation;  but  I 
hope  you  will  allow  your  daughters  to  return  with  me 
to  Mrs.  Montague's." 

"  Please  yourselves,  young  people,"  said  Madame;  "I 
would  have  you  enjoy  yourselves;  now  is  your  time." 
So  saying,  she  bade  both  her  daughters  prepare  for  their 
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But  Aatoinette^  ^Kousing  herself,  said,  ^  No,  nfamma 
I  cannot  leave  you  to  finish  your  roses  by  yourself.'' 

What  were  Antoinette's  motives  for  not  leaving  her 
mother  wUl  reveal  themselves  hereafter,  by  other  parts 
of  her  cmiduct.  But,  whatever  they  were,  the  compli- 
ment seemed  to  gratify  Madame;  who,  in  return,  ap- 
peared reluctant  to  allow  her  continuance  with  her 

As  soon  as  Eleanore  found  herself  again  alone  with 
her  new  friend  Joanna,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  repre^ 
sented  the  scene  of  the  last  night  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  her  friend'e  sjrmpathy  in  a  very  powerful  degree. 

"  I  admire  your  virtuous  courage,  my  dear  Eleanore," 
•he  said;  "  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  be  cast  down, 
but  wfll  persevere  in  the  good  work  which  you  have  so 
happily  commenced.  The  spiritual  interest  of  our 
fiiends  is  that  for  which  we  Miould  be  anxious  above  all 
things ;  and  although,  in  the  promotion  of  this,  we  may 
occasion  onrselves  many  enemies,  and  may_  sacrifice 
many  of  the  cmnforts  of  life^  and  ensure  much  suffering, 
yet  we  ought  nobly  to  persevere;  for  we  shall  assuredly 
meet  with  our  reward  in  the  next  world,  if  not  in  this." 

There  is  a  great  propensity  in  human  beings  to  fancy 
themselves  heroes  and  neroines.  Young  ladies  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  representing  themselves  as  great  suf- 
ferers; indeed,  man^  well-meaning  persons,  of  each  sex, 
draw  down  persecutions  upon  themselves,  by  assuming 
too  much  importance  in  religion,  and  hastily  concluding 
that  all  their  connexions  are  in  league  against  them. 

Joanna,  as  the  elder  of  these  two  young  people,  and 
the  adviser,  ought  to  have  considered  whether  this  work 
of  converting  Madame  to  the  Protestant  Church  might 
not  have  been  better  attempted  by  a  stranger  than  by  her 
own  daughter;  or,  if  to  be  done  by  her  daughter,  whe- 
ther a  gentler  mode  of  proceeding  might  not  be  more 
prudently  adopted  than  the  one  to  which  she  was  urging 
ner  friend.  She  ought  also  to  have  looked  somewhat 
more  car^lly  for  the  evidences  of  Eleanore's  own  con- 
version, before  she  emjdoyed  her  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing others.  For,  alas!  it  is  a  certain,  though  a  melan- 
choly truth,  that  many  have  mistaken  a  partial  reform 
In  some  parts  of  their  character  and  conduct,  for  that 
great  and  thorough  change  of  the  whole  man,  called  in 
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Scripture,  the  new  birth.  A  base  metal  may  be  cast 
into  various  forms,  yet  its  nature  remains  the  same.  All 
the  external  acts  of  religion  are  within  the  compass  of 
natural  abilities.  There  may  be  sore  pangs  and  throes 
of  conscience,  which  may  fail  in  leading  a  person  to 
God.  A  man  may  be  able  to  talk  well  on  religion,  and 
yet  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  it ;  he  may  give  all 
his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  his  body  to  be  burned, 
and  yet  have  no  religion.  The  work  of  true  grace  is 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  found  to  commence  in  deep 
self-abasement. 

But  Joanna  had  failed  to  look  for  suitable  evidences ; 
or  perhaps  she  was  not  duly  apprised  of  their  nature; 
she,  therefore,  utterly  failed  in  her  judgment  of  the  cha- 
racter she  had  to  deal  with ;  and  so  marred  the  work 
which  she  hoped  to  promote. 

I  shall  not  follow  Eleanore  and  Joanna  in  all  their 
rambles  this  day.  They  visited  several  poor  sick  per- 
sons, a  school,  and  other -places.  But  Joanna  was  gene- 
rally in  so  great  a  hurry  to  be  doing  something  else,  in 
some  other  place,  that  she  was  prevented  from  complet- 
ing what  she  had  begun  where  she  was.  Activity, 
through  every  period  of  life,  is  valuable;  but  when  ac 
tivlty  amounts  to  restlessness,  it  is  almost  a  worse  ex- 
treme than  total  indolence;  for  although  sometimes 
restless  and  enterprising  characters  have  been  the 
means  of  good,  it  has  generally  been  occasioned  by  the 
subsequent  labours  of  more  steady  and  plodding  ones. — 
But  to  leave  these  reflections  which  the  subject  so  con 
tinually  suggests. 

The  young  people,  having  concluded  their  business, 
repaired  to  Montague-House  to  dinner;  after  which, 
they  employed  themselves  with  their  needle,  and  in 
forming  new  plans  for  the  next  day,  till  near  sunset ;  when 
Joanna  proposed  to  return  with  Eleanore,  and  to  bring 
her  back  to  the  cottage  by  a  circular  road,  which  would 
lead  them  through  the  wood  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

The  scenery  in  and  about  the  valley  which  included 
Madame  Northington's  house  was,^  as  I  before  said,  re- 
markably fine;  and  the  view,  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill  stove  the  cottage,  striking  in  the  extreme. 

The  young  people  had  nearly  attained  this  summit. 
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when  thisywere  accosted  by  Mr.  Harwood,who  had 
been  walking  that  way,  and  who,  being  at  a  small  dis- 
tance below,  hastened  up  the  hill  to  join  them.  Having 
directed  Eleanore  to  the  different  objects  visible  around 
them,  he  offered  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest  way 
through  the  wood  to  the  cottage.  They  thanked  him, 
and  he  accordingly  led  them  in  among  the  trees,  and 
soon  brought  them  to  a  spot  where  they  saw  the  house 
directly  at  their  feet ;  affording,  with  its  thatched  roof. 
Its  green  porch,  and  abounding  rose-bushes,  now  in  high 
bloom,  a  delightful  picture  of  rural  beauty  and  retire- 
ment. On  the  httle  green  just  before  the  porch,  sat 
Madame  employed  with  her  needle;  and  on  a  lower 
seat  by  her  side  was  Antoinette,  simply  dressed,  her 
dark  hair  being  knotted  at  the  top  of  her  head.  She  was 
partly  leaning  against  her  mother's  knee,  in  somewhat 
of  a  childish  attitude :  and  was  so  deeply  engaged  with 
a  book  she  was  reading  sdoud,  that  she  did  not  hear  the 
voices  of  her  sister  and  companions,  though  they  called 
to  her  more  than  once. 

"What  an  engaging  scene,"  said  Mr.  Harwood,  ''there 
presents  itself.  Mademoiselle !— -your  gentle  sister  wait- 
ing thus  affectionately  on  her  mother !  If  they  had  ex- 
pected us,  I  should  almost  have  fancied  that  they  had 
placed  themselves  there  on  purpose  to  form  a  scene  of 
peace  and  harmony." 

The  party  now  descended  from  the  hill,  and  presently 
appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage-giu:den ;  but  ap- 
proached so  quietly,  that  they  could  distinctly  hear  the 
voice  of  Antoinette  reading  in  French  to  her  mother. 

As  jHK)n  as  they  appeared,  Madame  and  her  daughter 
arose,  and  Madame  came  forward  to  receive  them  with 
her  usual  vivacity.  She  invited  Mr.  Harwood  and  Jo- 
anna to  come  into  the  garden,  and  despatched  .Aoitoi- 
nette  to  bring  some  fruit.  During  the  absence  of  An- 
toinette, Mr.  Harwood  took  up  the  book  which  she  had 
been  reading,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  a  French  Bi- 
Die,  he  laid  it  down  again,  with  a  feeling  of  increased 
respect  for  the  young  lady  to  whom  it  belonged. 

When  the  visiters  were  gone,  and  the  family-party 
%gain  assembled  round  their  supper-table,  Madame  ui« 
pired  of  Eleanore  how  she  had  spent  her  day. 
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The  young  lady,  in  reply,  gave  a  long  and  ani- 
mated description  or  the  pleasures  she  had  enjoyed,  and 
intimated  that  few  people  knew  how  to  make  life  so 
agreeable  as  Mrs.  Montague. 

Madame  acknowledge  that  Mrs.  Montague  was  a 
charming  woman. 

"Her  religion,"  returned  Eleanore,  "  is  of  the  right 
sort;  it  inspires  every  action;  it  is  not  the  religion  ot 
forms  and  ceremonies,  but  that  of  the  heart." 

With  all  this  Madame  acquiesced ;  and  added,  that  she 
was  a  woman  (Pun  gout  parfait;  asking  Eleanore 
whether  she  thought  she  had  ever  been  in  France.  And 
then,  flying  from  the  point  in  question,  addressed  herself 
to  Monsieur  on  the  subject  of  the  salade^  which  she  assert- 
ed had  not  the  flavour  of  a  French  dish  of  the  same  kind. 

"  Apparementl  then,"  said  Monsieur,  "  it  must  be  my 
fault,  for  having  omitted  some  ingredient  in  the  sauce." 

A  vehement  argument  now  arose  upon  the  nature  of 
^alade^  and  the  soils  best  isuited  for  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables.  In  which  dispute,  although  Monsieur  spoke 
with  more  science,  Madame  displays  most  eloquence, 
and  hence  bore  offthe  palm  of  victory: 

Monsieur  withdrew  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and  Madame 
repaired  to  her  chamber,  requh*ing  her  daughters  to  at- 
tend upon  her.    . 

On  the  mantle-piece  in  Madame's  room  Mras  a  little 
model  of  wax  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  fixed  in  a  glass 
case,  by  which  generally  lay  a  livre  de  priere,  in  Latin 
and  French,  "  Now,"  said  Madame,  having  eimployed 
her  daughters  a  few  minutes  in  undressing  her,  **  now 
leave  me;  I  am  going  to  be  occupied  by  my  devo- 
tions. You  think,  Eleanore,"  she  added  with  an  air  of 
pique,  ^*  that  no  one  can  be  pious  but  Madame  Montague ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  I  have  seen  more  sincere  piety  among 
the  Catholics  than  I  ever  did  among  the  Protestants." 

"  The  piety  of  the  Catholics,  Madame,"  replied  Elea- 
nore, "consists  more  in  external  observances  than  that 
of  the  Protestants;  it  will  always,  therefore,  make  a 
greater  show  in  the  view  of  the  world." 

"  Eleanore,"  said  Antoinette,  softly,  "  do  not  let  us  in- 
terrupt our  mother."  So  saying,  she  took  hold  of  her 
hand  to  draw  her  out  of  the  room.    But  it  was  too  late ; 
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for  Madame'8  anger  being  already  kindled,  she  poured 
upon  her  daughter  a  torrent  of  displeasure;  in  the  utter- 
ance of  which,  she  used  as  little  moderation  as  i^e  com- 
monly did  in  her  expressions  of  pleasure. 

Not  to  have  answared  at  all,  would  have  been  the  best 
plan  which  Eleanore  could  now  have  adopted;  but  for 
this  kind  of  forbearance,  which  often  conquers  by  having 
the  appearance  of  yielding,  she  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined.—She  had  not  so  listened  to  the  instructions  of 
her  new  friend,  Joanna;  who  had,  during  the  day,  been 
urging  her  to  show  the  sincerity  of  her  profession  by 
her  endeavours  to  compel  her  mother,  by  the  force  of 
argument,  and  by  constant  importimities,  to  abandon  her 
present  dangerous  and  improper  way  of  thinking.  Jo- 
anna's conversation  had,  also,  tended  to  raise  Eleanore 
in  her  own  self-estimation;  and  she  was  exactly  in  that 
temper  which  invites  persecution,  the  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  which  is  strengthened  by  opposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, insensible  to  the  ulent  hints  and  genlle  plead- 
ings of  Antoinette,  she  answered  her  mother  with 
warmth;  and  still  further  inflamed  her  resentment  by 
carrying  on  the  controversy,  thus  improperly  com 
menced,  to  a  considerable  length. 

Antoinette,  at  the  same  time,  though  fully  convinced 
that  her  sister  had  truth  on  her  side,  refused  to  join  her 
against  her  mother;  and  withdrew  to  her  own  apart- 
ment^ where  she  spent  half  an  hour  in  a  state  of  mind 
exqmsitely  painful;  being  filled  at  one  time  with  doubt 
whether  she  was  not  acting  with  a  sinful  cowardice;  but 
still  feeling  assured  that  the  measures  which  her  sister 
was  taking  to  convert  their  mother,  were  those  which 
would  obstruct  the  work  so  much  to  be  desired. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  Eleanore  joined  her  sister 
She  entered  the  room  in  silence,  closed  the  door  after 
her,  and  sat  down,  weeping,  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

Antoinette  was  at  a  loss  how  to  address  her,  and  there 
fore  remained  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then,  approach 
ing  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  she  begged  her  to  be 
comforted;  using  oUier  vague  expressions. of  consola 
tion.    By  which  she  evinced,  that  she  had  some  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  that  conduct  by  whicl^  she  had  diawn 
upon  her  their  mother's  resentment. 
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In  anerarer  to  these  feeble  attempts  at  consolation, 
Eleanore,  in  high  indignation  rejecting  her  sister's  hand, 
said,  "  Antoinette,  you  csuonot  judge  of  my  feelings ;  you 
have,  I  am  well  convinced,  no  sense  of  the  importance 
of  religion  strong  enough  to  induce  you  to  renounce  all 
for  the  sake  of  your  God.  My  c(Miduct,  therefore,  ap- 
pears improper  to.  you;  and  you  judge  it  better  to  ad- 
minister to  the  present  ease  of  our  parent,  at  the  expense 
of  her  spiritual  destruction,  than  expose  yourself  to  her 
momentary  displeasure." 

''  I  am  not  convinced,"  returned  Antoinette,  ^  ^^  that  the 
measures  you  take  — — " 

^  That  the  measures  I  take,"  repeated  Eleanore,  inter- 
rupting her,  "are  altogether  prudent— judidoua — ^I 
suppose  you  would  add.  This  is  no  more  than  I  ex- 
peeted  you  would  say — than  I  knew,  beforehand,  all  the 
world  would  say.  I  was  prepared  to  meet  with  anger 
and  persecution ;  and  I  have  found  them.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised ;  I  only  pray  that  I  may  have  fortitude  to  sustain 
all  I  may  be  doomed,  to  suffer." 

^^  But,  my  dear  sister,"  returned  Antoinette,  ^^  granting 
that  I  have  m)t  that  degree  of  love  for  religion  which 
you  have,  and  which  I  have  reason  to  fear  may  be  the 
case,  yet  I  can  assure  you,  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
that  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  to  see  our  dear 
parent's  mind  properly  instructed  on  the  subject  of  re- 
li^on." 

"Why  then,"  said  Eleanore^  "why  then,  but  from 
sinful  fear,  do  you  refuse  to  support  me  when  I  endea- 
vour to  accomplish  this?" 

"Because,"  replied  Antoinette,  "I  do  not  think  you 
introduced  the  subject  suitably.  I  think,  that,  instead 
of  dohig  her  good,  you  provoke  her  anger,  and  make  her 
adhere  more  closely  to  her  errors.  Would  not  a  gentler 
method  be  better?  might  not  we,  perhaps,  lead  her  im- 
Xwrceptibly  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  truth,  without  openly 
attacking  those  things  Which  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
consider  sacred  and  inviolable?  I  stayed  at  home  with 
her  purposely  to-day,  in  order  to  please  her ;  and  the 
plan  succeeded  so  well,  that,  when'she  asked  me  to  lead 
to  her,  I  introduced  the  Bible,  and  she  listened  to  it,  for 
a  length  oi  time,  with  much  complacency.    Now,  maT 
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we  not  hope,  if  we  can  get  her  to  hear  the  contents  of 
this  holy  Book,  that  it  may  be  blessed  to  her?  and  that 
wc  may  thus  avoid  the  ui^appiness  of  exciting  her  in- 
dignation against  us?" 

laeanore  persisted  that  the  thing  could  never  be  done 
without  irritation ;  and  declared,  that  in  this  cause  she 
was  ready  to  give  up  all  the  peace  of  her  life,  even  life 
itself;  and  Antoinette,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to 
express  her  conviction,  that  a  declared  warfare  ouf^t  to 
be  avoided,  if  possible :  and  the  young  ladies,  each  re- 
taining her  opmion,  went  to  bed,  to  taste  of  a  disturbed 
and  uneasy  sleep. 

Thejast  four-«nd-twenty  hours,  passed  in  these  dif- 
ferent ways  by  the  different  members  of  this  family, 
may  serve  for  a  sample  of  many  following  days. 

It  is  no  wonder  I  cannot  say  that  the  friendship  and 
confidence  between  Joanna  and  Eleanore  grew  gradually 
stronger ;  because  this  friendship  had  suddenly  sprung 
up,  in  a  day,  to  the  usual  bulk  and  solidity  to  which 
young  ladies'  friendships  generally  grow ;  and  every  de- 
sirable and  undesirable  degree  of  confidence  had  been 
placed  in  each  other,  before  their  acquaintance  had  beec 
of  eighty-and-forty  hours'  date. 

Joanna  had  re^u*ded  her  own  character,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  in  the  light  of  a  second  perpetua; 
and  had  described  herself  as  having  forfeited  every  com- 
fort, privilege,  and  promise  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion. She  had  also  inspired  her  young  Mend  with  the 
same  heroic  feelings ;  for  Eleanore  was  hastily  proceed- 
ing to  entail  upon  herself  the  same  unnecessary  incon- 
veniences that  Joanna  had  done ;  not  perceiving  that  as 
to  any  real  sufferings  and  sacrifices,  her  companion  was 
as  remote  from  them  as  at  any  former  period  of  her  ex- 
istence. 

Joanna  had  not  only  explained  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  hef  past  life,  but  all  her  invrard  feelings,  to 
her  young  friend.  She  spoke  of  attachments,  formed  in 
her  unregenerated  or  unconverted  state ;  (for  these  young 
ladies  are  not  slow  to  conclude  that  the  blessed  change 
has  taken  place ;  about  the  ^fttainment  of  which  the  more 
advanced  Christian  dar^  not  so  easily  flatter  himself;) 
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ot  friendships  she  had  broken  off  on  the  occamon  of  her 
change ;  of  pleasures  she  had  renounced,  and  penalties 
she  had  endured ;  and'  she  represented,  in  very  lively 
terms^  her  present  feelings;  her  affection  for  divine 
things;  her  eager  longings  after  spiritual  enjoyments; 
her  deadiless  to  the  world ;  concludmg  the  whole  by  ask- 
ing her  young  friend  if  she  did  not  consider  Mr.  Har- 
wood  to  be  a  very  heavenly-minded  man,  and  a  striking 
exhibition  of  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Such  were  the  first  communications  made  by  Joanna 
to  Eleanore;  and  their  future  conversations  were,  in 
substance,  much  the  same,  though  varied  according  to 
circumstances:  the  latter  inquiry,  relative  to  Mr.  Har- 
wood,  being  enlarged  and  commented  upon  more,  per- 
haps, than  a  prudent  persoh  might  judge  expedient. 

And  here  let  me  pause,  to  press  a  point  upon  my 
younger  readers  which  I  consider  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  their  spiritual  welfare. 

Are  you,  my  young  friend, — I  will  not  say  converted, 
or  regenerate,  or  anew  creature;  for  this,  perhaps,  in 
Uie  Stst  instance,  would  be  urging  the  inquiry  too 
closdy;  but — ^are  you  desirous  after  religion  ?  are  you 
anxious  to  become  an  heir  of  heaven,  and  to  escape  the 
pains  oi  hell  ?  If  such  is  the  case,  do  not  hastily  com- 
mit the  direction  of  your  judgment'  to  persons  of  your 
own  age.  A  young  person  leading  another,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind;  and  where  is 
the  wonder,  if  they  both  fiedl  into  the  ditch? 

While  the  intimacy  between  the  two  young  ladies^ce- 
mented  itself  daily,  Antoinette  remained  much  at  home, 
and  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  conciliate  hei 
mother's  affection ;  and,  by  this  means,  obtained  such  an 
mfiu^ice,  that  this  Roman  Catholic  parent  would  sit  for 
hours  at  her  needlework,  (of  which  she  was  very  fond,) 
while  her  attentive  daughter  read  the  Bible  to  her. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  Madame  would  propose  another 
book,  of  a  different  tendency;  and  ^toinette  would 
submit  for  the  moment;  but,  at  the  next  opportunity, 
she  would  bring  forward  the  Bible  again,  or  some  work 
at  once  agreeable  and  suitable  to  her  purpose ;  and  she 
not  unfrequently  sueceeded  in  causuig  these  to  be  as  ac 
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Citable  as  the  Freneh  novels,  to  which  Madame  Was 
particularly  attached,  and  of  which  she  had  brought  a 
considerable  store  from  Paris. 

Monsieur  would  sometimes  sit  within  hearing  of  An- 
toinette's lecture;  and  undoubtedly,  he  often  hearkened 
with  int^est:  though  affecting  to  be  occupied  with  his 
fishing  tackle,  and  curious  flies  for  baits,  of  whidi  he 
made  an  extraordinary  variety. 

After  awhile  a  new  duty  fell  upon  Antoinette,  which 
was  lo  attend  a  little  school,  formed  in  an  obscure  vil- 
lage, or  small  cluster  of  houses,  beyond  the  wood  which 
shaoed  one  side  of  the  cottage. 

Joanna  and  EUeanor,  with  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Mr. 
Harwood^  began  this  school  soon  afler  the  arrival  of  the 
French  family  in  the  valley ;  and  aU  went  on  prosperr 
ously  until  the  young  lady,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
school,  originated  a  new  project,  viz.  a  seminary  of  the 
same  kind,  in  a  remote  village  on  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
about  a  mile  and,  a  half  the  other  way.  On  this  occasion 
the  woodland  scheme  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
had  not  Antoinette  obtained  her  mother's  peniiission  to 
visit  it,  for  one  hour  every  day. 

'^  I  consent  to  one  hour,"  said  Madame,  '^  but  I  hope  it 
will  not  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
and  of  your  reading,  for  a  longer  time." 

^'  And  sometimes.  Monsieur  will  walk  with  me,  mam- 
ma?" said  Antoinette,  "  and  you  will  come  to  meet  me 
through  the  wood  ?" 

"If  I  can  get  a  pair  of  eomfortable  shoes,"  Madame 
replied ;  "  but  that  is  no  easy  matter  in  England.  What 
would  I  give  for  a  pair  of  Monsieur  Fon  Fon  de  Pelle- 
rin's  pumps,  from  the  Rue  Sainte  Catharine,  a  Paris  I  I 
should  think  twenty  francs  infinitely  below,  their  va- 
lue:" adding,  in  a  doleful  tone,  "There  is  not  a  cordon- 
nier  on  this  island  who  can  fit  a  well-made  French  foot." 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Antoinette  allowed 
to  become  the  lady-patroness  of  the  school  in  the  wood. 
She  very  soon,  by  her  quiet  attentions,  proved  a  great  blesb* 
ing  to  the  little  children;  and  was  long  remembered  by 
them  after  they  had  been  deprived  of  her  gentle  influence. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  after  the  ta^ 
rival  of  this  family  in  the  valley,  that  the  converaation 
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I  am  aiHHit  to  relate  took  place  at  Montague-Housa 
Mrs.  Monti^e,  Mr.  Harwood,  and  Joanna,  were  sitting 
together,  one  rainy  afternoon,  when  the  foQowing  dis« 
course  took  place. 

"  Madame  Northington  and  her  daughters,"  said  Mrs. 
Montague,  ^-are  certainly  an  acquisition  to  our  little  so- 
ciety. The  young  people  are  truly  engaging.  So  much 
modesty  and  so  much  animation  unit^  are  seldom 
seen.  As  to  E3eanore,  I  think  her  the  loveliest  creature 
I  ever  beheld.  Joanna  tells  me  that  she  has  no  doubt  a 
good  work  of  grace  is  begun  in  her." 

Mr.  Harwo^  smiled  j  yet  it  was  not  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt,ibut  rather  a  smile  which  indicated  doubt. 

'^ I  don't  like  that  smUe,  Mr.  Harwood."  said  Joanna, 
*'I  plainly  see  that  you  do  not  know  half  the  Christian 
excellences  of  my  charming  young  friend." 

^'I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Joanna,"  said  Mrr  Harwood. 
'^Did  I  express  any  doubt?  I  did  not  mean  so  to  do. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the  young  lady.  I  hope," 
he  added,  more  seriously,  '^  that  I  receive  the  injunction, 
Judge  «ot,  that  ye  he  not  judged.  (Matt.  vii.  1.)  But 
permit  me  to  state  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Joanna,  that  I 
think  there  may  be  some  danger  in  deciding  so  peremp- 
torily on  the  merit  of  any  character ;  'tis  God  only  who 
can  judge  the  heart ;  it  is  required  that  man  should  form 
an  opinion  from  the  actions." 

"  Well,"  said  Joanna,  "  and  what  fault  have  you  to 
find  with  the  actions  of  Eleanore  7" 

"  None,"  said  he;  "  I  am  not  presuming  to  find  fault." 

"  My  good  Mr.  Harwood,"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  smil- 
ing, "what  have  you  in  your  head  now?  But  when 
young  ladies  are  in  question,  y-oung  gentlemen  cannot  be 
serious  or  sincere."  ^ 

"  To  prove,  then,  that  I  can  be  sincere,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
wood, "  I  will  confess  the  truth.  I  do  not  question  the 
merits  of  Miss  Eleanore;  but  when  we  venture  to  pro- 
nounce decidedly  upon  the  conversion  of  so  youag  a 
person  as  the  one  in  question — one,  too,  who  has  never 
been  tried  by  adversity — ^I  think  that  we  are  not  only 
in  danger  dr  deceiving  ourselves,  but  of  injuring  the 
young  person  of  whom  we  are  inclined  to  form  so  high 
an  opinion." 

262 
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''Bat  Jouma,  of  conrae,"  said  Mn.  Montagiie,  '^haa, 
I  am  sure,  had  more  prudence  than  to  ex^caa  to  tiw 
dear  girl  her  good  opiiiion  of  her." 

^  I  am  not  mclined  to  question  MisB  Joaona's  pro- 
dence,"  returned  Mr.  Harwopd;  '^neretthdeaB^  I  am 
convinced  of  this,  that'it  is  very  diffiddt  to  conceal 
from  any  one  with  whixn  we  associate  frmilkriy,  our 
opinion  of  their  character.  Were  I  compelled  w  aaao- 
ciate  continually  with  a  man  whom  I  onisiderBd  a  de- 
termined villain,  I  could  not  entirely  conceal  my  feed- 
ings of  dislike;  it  would  be  impoasiUe;  my  o|>raioii 
would  appear;  he  could  not  but  become  sensible  of  it 
Neither  can  the  emotions  of  love,  admiration,  and 
esteem,  be  concealed.  If  you,  Miss  Joanna,  believe 
Mademoiselle  Eleanore  to  be  a  converted  and  decidedly 
religious  character,  you  will  be  induced  to  address  her 
as  such.  You  will  be  led  to  speak  to  her  as  to  an  ad- 
vanced Christian;  and,  by  so  doing,  you  may  perhaps 
lead  her  into  a  fatal  error,  and  cause  her  to  supiMse  her- 
self what  she  is  not ;  and  you  may  perhapo,  by  this  in* 
iudicious  conduct,  (speaking  aHer  the  manner  of  men,) 
prevent  her  from  becoming  what  every  Christian  must 
wish  her  to  be." 

"  You  have  then  made  up  your  mind,  Mr.  Harwood," 
said  Mrs.  Montague,  ''  that  Eleanore  is  not  yet  tiie  ad- 
vanced Christian  we  suppose  her  to  be?" 

^'What  business  have  I,"  he  answered,  ''so  to  con- 
clude respecting  the  young  lady?" 

''Is  she  not  one  of  your  flock?"  said  Joanna;  "and 
should  not  a  shepherd  know  his  ^eep  ?" 

"  He  ought  certainly  to  use  discernment,"  answered 
Mr.  Harwood,  "  and  to  pray  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  he  should  not  make  his  opinions  known  to 
others." 

"Saucily  enough  remarked,"  said  Mrs.  Montagu^ 
laughing.    "  Joanna,  my  dear,  you  are  now  answered.'' 

"  I  am  half  offended,"  said  Joanna. 

"  I  hope,"  replied  Mr.  Harwood,  "  that  I  have  said  no- 
thing rude  or  uncivil  to  you,  Miss  Joanna,  or  any  .thing 
disrespectful  of  your  friend.  But  when  I  recollect  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  decide  upon  any  clmracter 
when  I  consider  what  the  new  nature  really  is,  and  the 
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false  appearances  by  which  a  person  may  dejodre  o&e», 
and,  which  is  still  worse,  deceive  themselves,  I  always 
shrink  from  the  practice  of  setting  np  any  individual  as 
a  model,  or  of  expressing  strong  cohfi4ence^  too  early,  in 
religious  professions.'V 

"But  the  Scripture  says,''  returned  Joanna,  "that a 
tree  may  be  judged  of  by  its  fruits." 

"  True,"  returned  Mr.  Harwood,  "  but  are  we  not  too 
apt  to  decide,  not  by  the  fruit,  but  by  the  blossoms  ?" 

"  But  we  have  seen  more  than  Uossoms  in  fUeanoie," 
returned  Joanna ;  "  we  have  seen  fruit" 

'*  Of  what  kmd  ?"  said  Mr.  Harwood. 

"  There  are  many  evidences  in  the  character  of  Elea* 
nore,"  continued  Joanna,  "which  must  surely  denote 
a  converted  character.  Consider  the  pleasure  l^e  takes' 
in  spiritual  conversation ;  the  activity  she  uses  in  doing 
good ;  the  sense  she  often  expresses  of  her  own  depravi- 
ty;  the  zeal  she  displays  for  the  eoQversion  of  her  mo- 
ther ;  besides  a  thousand  other  good  qualities  which  she 
exhibits,  and  to  which  I  could  refer,  to  convince  your 
suspicious  mind." 

"lean  believe,"  returned  Mr.  Harwood,  "from  my 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  especially  of  my  own 
heart,  that  a  young  person  may  evince  theiie  dispositions 
which  yoft  iiave  mentioned,  and  yet  be  in  an  unconvert- 
ed state.  Nay,  I  can  believe  more  tiban  this :  that  a  per- 
son may  have  painful  convictions  of  sin,  a  strong  bent 
of  the  sdOfections,  a  desire,  like  Esau,  for  repentance,  and 
possess  many  rays  of  divine  light,  and  have  some  taste 
of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  yet  remain  in  a  state  of 
irreligion.  And  I  think  this  particularly  likely  to  hap^ 
pen  to  an  individual  living  in  siich  a  society  as  our  own ; 
where  all  the  weight  and  influence  of  rank  is  thrown 
upon  the  side  of  religion ;  and  where  the  individual  is 
aware  that  she  shall  l]^  admired  in  proportion  to  her  ap- 
parent piety." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  after  all,  Mr.  Harwood,"  said 
Mrs.  Montague.  "  Perhaps,  Joanna,  we  have  dealt  too 
much  in  flattery  with  Eleanore.  We  have  dealt  with 
her  too  much  as  an  established  Christian ;  not  consider-* 
ing  her  youth  and  few  advantages." 

"At  any  rate,"  returned  Joanna,  " it  is  always  weU  to 
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err  on  the  Me  of  charity,  and  to  thuik  better  of  any  hi' 
dividual  than  he  may  deserre.    But  I  cannot  yet  give 
Qp  my  good  opinion  of  Eleanore." 

<'  No  one  wtahes  that  you  should  gire  it  up,"  said  Mr 
Harwood ;  "  but  rather  that  you  should  investigate  more 
closely,  before  you  conclude  anyH>ne  to  be  a  converted 
person,  and  an  advanced  Christian." 

'^  And  pray,  Sir,"  said  Joanna,  ^  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  best  evidence  of  a  really  converted  character?^ 

^  Deep  humility,"  returned  Mr.  Harwood,  ^  which  oc- 
casions a  person  to  rejoice  in  every  good  work,  although 
^If  has  had  no  hand  in  it ;  a  steady  pursuit  of  that  which 
is  right,  without  the  incentives  of  human  praise ;  a  con- 
scientious observance  of  private  and  holy  duties ;  a  meek 
and  lowly  aspect ;  without  desire  to  be  foremost  in  con- 
versation ;  without  a  wish  to  make  self  the  hero  and  idol 
of  our  duscourse ;  an  entire  and  unshaken  dependence  on 
Christ ;  and  a  wiah  to  follow  him  continually,  though  it 
be  through  ^he  valley  of  humiliation  and  the  shadow  of 
deatih.  And,  to  be  candid,  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  think 
I  have  seen  more  indications  of  a  regenerate  mind  in  the 
younger  daughter  of  Madame  Nortibington,  than  I  ever 
observed  iUvthe  elder." 

^  You  amitfe  me !"  exclaimed  Joanna. 

**  And  you  give  me  a  difiRsrent  view  of  the  matter," 
said  Mrs.  Montague^  <^and  it  is  worth  consideration. 
But,  pray  tell  me,  on  what  particular  parts  of  Antoi 
nette's  character  you  build  your  opinion." 

"  EJspecially,"  said  Mr,  Harwood,  "  on  her  conduct  to 
her  mother.  Her  extreme  attention  to  the  old  lady  is 
particularly  interesting ;  and  I  think  I  never  witnessed 
a  more  pleasing  scene  than  that  which  presented  itself 
on  the  day  we  came  upon  them  so  unexpectedly  from 
the  side  of  the  wood." 

"A  pleasing  scene!"  said  Mrs.  Montague..  "O,  you 
are  taken  with  the  beauty  of  the  exterior,  Mr.  Harwood 
— ^the  thatched  cottage,  the  pretty  porch,  the  roses  and 
woodbines,  the  venerable  mother,  and  the  blooming 
daughter  sitting  at  her  feet ;  though,  by  the  by,  the  word 
venerable  is  not  altogether  suitable  to  my  good  cousin, 
Madame  Northington." 

Mr.  Harwood  smiled,  but  answered,  seriously,  **  I  make 
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It  my  .pir^ycr,  Umi  in  inatters  of  this  kind  even  beauty 
may  not  pervert  my  judgment.  But,  beauty  oat  of  the 
question,  (for  indeed  it  must  be,  as  there  can  be  little  to 
prefer  in.  onie  sister,  in  this  respect,  to  the  othep,)  I  must 
coniess,  that  I  thi^t  I  have  seen  in  the  modesty,  the  re 
tiring  i^irit,  and  gentle  aspect  of  the  younger  sister, 
more  signs  of  real  grace  than  I  could  perceive  in  the 
elder." 

^'  Well,"  said  Joanna,  ^'  you  have  now  spoken  out ;  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  entirely  dissent  from  yotH'  opinion. 
If  boldness  in  a  good  cause  is  a  proof  of  grace,  Eleanore 
iaas  superior  to  her  sister  as  light  to  darkness.  I,  in- 
deed, know  that  Eleanore  has  incuired  the  displeasure 
of  all  her  family,  by  the  ardour  she  has  evinced  for  the 
conversion  of  her  mother;  while  Antoinette  has  not  sup- 
ported her  by  a  single  effort.  But  so  it  is ;  those  who 
are  zealous  for  religion  are  liable  to  be  censured,  even  by 
the  friends  of  religion  itself." 

We  do  not  presume  to  penetrate  into  the  cause  of  this 
warmth  and  irritation  which  Joanna  displayed  on  the 
subject ;  but  Mr.  Harwpod  thought  it  better  to  divert  the* 
conversation  into  another  channel;  and  soon  afterwards 
taking  his  leave,  Mrs.  Montague  was  obliged,  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  to  listen  to  the  cel^sures  of  her 
favourite  upon  the  short-sightedness  of  the  young 
rector. 

A.  few  days  after  this  conversation,  the  three  young 
ladies  happened  to  meet  at  the  school  in  the  wood  before 
mentioned ;  and  as  they  walked  slowly  home,  on  their 
return,  they  entered  into  the  following  discourse. 

Eleanore  began  by  speaking  of  her  mother's  erroneous 
views  with  respect  to  religion;  complaining  of  her  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  her  corrupted  faith,  and  of  her  ex- 
cessive irritation  when  any  hint  was  given  of  its  not 
beinff  the  right  one. 

"  And  can  you  wonder  at  this,  Eleanore,"  said  An- 
toinette, "  when  you  consider  that  she  was  brought  up 
Ji  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  taught,  from  her  ear- 
liest years,  to  think  aJl  it  inculc^tos  perfectly  aud  exclu- 
sively right?" 

"  I  wonder,"  returned  Joanna,  "  at  no  error  of  the  hu- 
man heart" 
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^Bnt  in  this  case,  mwdy,"  said  Antoineile,  ^'tliere  if 
nmeh  to  be  said  by  way  of  allowanee." 

'^  No  more,  Antoinette,"  retnmed  Joanna,  Mith  a  aar- 
castle  smile^  '^  than  could  be  said  for  a  heathen,  who  ina 
Chrifltian  coontry  persists  in  his  idi^tries:  nor  do  I 
connder  the  religion  oi  the  Papist  any  better  than  tiitt 
of  the  Hindoo!" 

"I  am  not  defending  it,"  replied  Antoinef^- calmly. 

^  What  then  is  the  tendency  of  your  remark?"  said 
JSleanorft 

"  Nothing  more,"  replied  Antoinette,  "than  that  my 
mother  ou^t  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  the 
error  in  which  she  persists;  and  that  i^e  ought  to  be 
treated  with  tenderness,  at  least,  by  her  own  children." 

'^ Tmiderness !"  repeated  Joanna;  "what  is  that  ten- 
derness which  will  not  arouse  a  sleeping  friend,  who  is 
in  danger,  if  his  sleep  continue,  <tf  being  enwrapt  in 
eternal  fire?"      .^ 

"  We  do  not  disagree  about  the  necessity  of  awaken* 
mg  my  mother,"  said  Antoinette,  "but  about  the  manner 
of  so  doing.  I  must  say,  I  do  not  think  my  sister^  con- 
duct towaras  my  mother  judicious;  and,  indeed,  its  ef- 
fect is  decidedly  bad ;  for,  instead  of  removing  preju- 
dice, it  makes  her  more  attached  to  herdeluiuons.  For^ 
merly  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  her  much  occupied  by 
her  forms ;  but  of  late  she  has  be^n  particularly  tena- 
cious of  them." 

"  Then,"  said  Joanna,  "  it  appears  that  thus  much  has 
been  accomplished,  that  she  has  now  some  degree  of  re- 
ligion, whereas  she  formerly  had  none." 

"But  if  her  religion  is  false,"  said  Antoinette,  "what 
good  have  we  done  by  urging  her  to  cling  more  closely 
to  it?" 

"  Any  thing,"  returned  Joanna,  "  is  better  than  a  d^ad 
sleep." 

"I cannot  think  a  fylae  security  better,"  replied  An- 
toinette. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Eleanore,  "  you  would  press  my  sister 
to  say  what  she  would  have  done  for  my  mother ;  she 
neither  wishes  her,  as  you  perceive,  to  be  awakened,  nor 
to  sleep ;  to  be  ^ewn  a  new  way,  nor  to  be  driven  to 
her  old  one.    Do,  Joanna,  make  her  eiqplain  herself;  foi 
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she  will  not  cupen  faer  mind  to  me  on  thisvubject;  faol 
whenever  I  express  my  religioiis  opinion  to  my  mother, 
8|;e  is  either  silent  or  leaves  the  room;  and,  not  unW 
quently,  she  is  so  foolish  as  to  harden  my  mother  by  her 
tears." 

^Why  do  you  say,  Eleanore,"  replied  Antoinette. 
^  that  I  have  reftised  to  give  you  my  opinion  ?  Have  I 
not,  again  and  again,  entreated  you  not  to  enter  into  any 
argument  with  our  dear  parent ;  because  I  ]ierceive,  that 
when  she  is  not  in  a  state  of  irritation,  she  will  allow  me 
to  read  the  Bible  for  hours  together  to  her ;  and  she  has 
even  accommodated  herself  so  far  to  me  as  to  join  with 
me  in  prayer  7" 

"  What  sort  of  prayer?"  said  Joanna,  rather  sneer- 
ingly.  4 

'*  In  a  simple  address  to  Christ,  her  Saviour  and  my 
Saviour.    For  I  often  speak  to  her  of  the  Saviour,  and 

Soint  him  out  as  the  only  way  of  saln||pn  to  every  or- 
er  and  deiiomination  of  men;  and  sh'^lears  me  with  a 
degree  of  complacency,  which  would  surprise  you,  who 
have  witnessed  her  irritation  on  these  subjects  at  other 
times."  - 

'<  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  returned  Joanna,  '^  that 
Eleanore  endures  the  brunt  and  heat  of  the  battle,  and 
that  you  come  quietly  in  afterwards  to  gather  the  spoil: 
she  endures  the  odium,  and  you  rejoice  in  the  victory." 

"  Victory !"  said  Eleanore ;  "  so  but  the  victory  is  ob- 
tained, I  do  not  care  who  has  the  renown."  .  So  saying, 
she  yielded  to  a  burst  of  passionate  sorrow ;  and,  sitting 
down  on  the  root  of  a  tree  which  was  near,  she  continued 
for  some  time  to  weep  and  bewail  herself;  while  Joanna 
comforted  her  by  reminding  her,  that  contempt  and  pei« 
secution  were  the  lot  of  every  faithful  servant  of  Christ 

There  is  not  a  greater  consolation  to  a  young  lady, 
under  twenty,  than  to  suppose  herself  singularly  and 
heroically  a  sufferer.  It  is  astonishing  what  this  single 
reflection  will  enable  a  young  lady  to  undergo.  The 
time  was  when  young  ladies  delighted  in  supposing 
themselves  persecuted  for  their  beauty.  But,  as  the  re- 
cords of  persecuted  beauties  are  not  ndw  held  in  so  much 
repute  as  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
when  the  histories  of  Pkimela  and  Clarissa  were  recom* 
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mended  ftmn  the  piilpil,  it  has  been  iboBd  aee^ 
heroines  should  find  some  other  cause  of  com^luDt,moTe 
fcited  to  the  taste  of  the  day ;  and,  (m  this  aoQount,^ 
has  been  found  convenient,  by  many  young  pec^le,  to 
affect  heroic  valour  on  the  subject  of  rdigion,  and  there- 
by to  procure  difSculties^  which  would  never  have  ex- 
isted had  not  they  wished  they  should.  This  was  the 
case  with  Eleanore;  and  the  indiscreet  friendship  of  Jo* 
anna  was  the  secret  cause  of  this  extraordinary  hu- 
mour. 

But  my  young  reader  may  perhaps  think  thait  I  am 
tardy  in  narrating  my  story;  and  that  I  introduce  too 
many  episodes,  and  too  many  of  my  private  opinions 
Eearing  that  this  may  be  the  case,  I  sluiU  endeavour  to 
proceed  with  my  narrative.  » 

Madame  Northington  had  taken  her  oottege  in  the  val- 
ley for  one  year  only,  intending  to  remain  there  from 
year  to  year,  an^^e  might  like  her  situation.  But  the 
good  lady  had  It  restlessness  about  her,  which  made  it 
very  improbable  that  she  would  remain  here  so  long  as 
she  had  done  at  Reading;  where  a  constant  flux  and  re- 
ilux  of  foreigners  had  added  a  novelty  to  the  scene^ 
which  rendered  it  very  agreeable  to  her.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  the  valley.  When  she  had  admired  the  roses 
and  woodbines  of  one  summer;  the  party  coloured 
leaves  of  one  autumn ;  the  hoar  frosts  and  clear  nights 
of  one  winter ;  and  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  one  spring ; 
she  became  tired  of  the  ma^n(^nce 'Of  Madame  Mon* 
tague ;  of  the  bustling  loquacity  of  Mademoiselle  Joanna ; 
and,  giving  her  landlord  notice  to  look  for  another 
tenant,  she  prepared  herself  for  a  voyage  across  the 
Channel. 

It  might  be  expected,  that,  when  Eleanore  was  inform- 
ed of  the  intended  departure  from  the  cottage  of  the  val- 
ley, she  would  have  evinced  some  uneasiness ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  she  eitpressed  consideTable  pleasure,  say- 
ing, that  she  had  long  wished  to  see  France,  and  the 
charming  scenes  so  frequently  ^loken  of  by  her  mother. 

"But  you  forget,"  said  Monsieur,  '^thatweare  not 
Lutherans  on  the  *o&er  ^e  of  ike  water,  Mademoiselle ; 
and  your  religion,  however  respected  it  may  have  been 
In  this  place,  will  not  be  much  revered  there*^ 
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"  You  do  not-  suppose,  Monsieur,"  replied  Eleftiiore. 
"that  my  religious  feelings  are  such  as  will  be  afifectea 
by  the  praise,  or  dispraise,  of  man  ?  My  principles,  I 
hope  and  trust,  are  not  so  variable,  as  that  I  should  de- 
l^artfrom  them,  because  they  may  not  happen  to  suit 
those  with  whom  I  associate." 

"  Well,"  said  Monsieur,  "  we  shall  see  that  presently." 

^^  You  will  not,  I  hope,"  said  Eleanore,  addressing  her 
mother  seriously,  "  use  any  compulsion  ?" 

''Point  du  tout,"  said  Madame,  shrugging  up  her 
shoulders,  ^  point  du  tout.  Your  father  was  of  the  reli- 
gion reformee  ;  and  it  was  his  last  request,  that  I  should 
leave  his  children  to  liberty  of  conscience.  I  have  never 
yet  interfered  with  you,  my  daughters ;  and  we  should 
do  better,  if  you  would  allow  the  same  liberty  to  me." 

Eleanore  made  no  reply,  therefore  no  one  can  tell 
what  she  thought ;  but  Antoinette,  taking  her  mother's 
hand,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  said^^  in  a  gentle  tone, 
''Beloved  parent,  we  are  sensible  of  your  indulgence: 
continue  to  treat  us  as  you  have  done,  and  we  vnll  fol- 
low you  with  delight  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
world." 

Madame's  heart  was  warmed  by  this  expression  of  af- 
fection, so  consistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  her  younger 
daughter's  conduct.  She  accordingly  threw  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  bestowing  upon  her  many  epithets  of 
regard ;  and  thus  ended  the  conversation. 

During  the  few  weeks  previous  to  the  intended  de- 
parture of  Madame  and  her  famQy,  Joanna  and  Eleanore 
were  almost  inseparable,  and  their  professions  of  admi- 
ration and  esteem  became  more  fervent  than  ever.  Jo- 
anna spoke  with  increased  persuasion  of  Eleanore's  ad- 
vancement in  the  life  of  faith,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  would  surely  endure  the  trials  and  difficulties 
she  was  about  to  encounter.  Keepsakes,  and  copies  of 
verses  and  little  notes,  were  continually  interchanged ; 
and,  if  possible,  more  close  and  intimate  assurances  were 
given.  It  was  evident,  on  the  part  of  Joaniia,  who  had 
considerable  warmth  of  heart,  that  she  re^ly  looked  for- 
ward with  sorrow  to  the  separation ;  but  Eleanore,  not- 
withstanding her  wish  to  appear  sorrowful,  was  unabl6 
to  conceal  h^  real  state  from  h^  mother;  who,  seeing 
IV.  2H 
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^  And  wfajr  da  jou  dunk  so, 
BOfe,nol  a  little  offended.  ^  Do  job  think  thai  I  do  not 
icalhrkwe  Jo— aland  thatllMfgBOttAenaneripni 
and  iiveljr  iolereit  in  all  oar  voka  «if  beaefokuBC  and 
diantjF 

*^lo  ne  .au0  pn^— I  do  nol  know,°  said  Madame^ 
%fTP^wig  Ficndi  With  Knglwh,  in  ha  coalooiaiy  man- 
Mr,  vbeaibe  talked  with  ber  dm^Hen,  (to  iHiom  Eng- 
liih  waaal  dial  perkid  oMxefionfliar  than  tiieir  nMJthar^ 
native  langoagey)  '^bot  I  have  mj  apfHchenaians." 

«<CHi!  maman!  mamanP  replMMl  Ekanoit^  wilh 
warmlfa;  '^toq  are  nnjnet,  ernd,  bariMrooa!  Heaven 
only,  vrhiea  knows  mj  hnrt,  is  witneas  of  the  tender, 
the  nneqoalled  friendship  whKb  existB  between  me  and 
my  bdoved  Joanna;  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  my 
sufferings  are^  and  have  been  on  the  praaped  of  this  se- 
paration." 

Madame  shrugged  up  her  shoulders  on  hearing  this; 
and  Monsieur  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  displayed,  in 
their  expression,  the  three  deep  furrows  in  his  large  and 
asllow  fordiead :  then,  drawing  out  hitf'  snuflPtez,  and 
taking  a  larffer  pinch  than  usual,  he  closed  his  box,  tap- 
ped it  witli  hL9  second  and  third  fingers,  ai^  restined  it 
to  its  usual  place  in  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  there  was  in  all  this  in  any 
way  renecting  on  the  friendship'existing  between  Joan- 
na and  Eleanore;  The  yonng  lady,  however,_saw  some- 
thing in  the  manner  both  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
which  touched  her  sensibly ;  and,  leaving  the  room,  she 
continued  weeping  for  some  time.  But,  as  Monsieur 
had  his  saJade  to  gather  and  prepare  for  supper,  and 
Madame  had  some  equally  important  engagement  to 
call  her  attention,  it  was  not  discovered  thai  EUeanore 
was  so  long  absent,  nor  supposed  that  her  heart  had  re- 
ceived 80  deep  a  wound* 

I  shiill  npt  pretend  to  describe  the  scene  which  took 

S]ace  betweea  Joanna  and  Eleanore  on  the  eve  of  theii 
eparture;  nor  attempt  to  give  an  account  sit  large  of 
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ttie  manner  in  which,  to  the  very  last,  Joanna  retained 
fileanore's  good  opinion. ,  Suffice  it  to  repeat  one  of  the 
expressions  used  by  this  young  lady  on  the  occasion. — 
"  You  are  about  to  leave  our  happy  and  peaceful  island, 
my  friend,  and  to  be  familiar  with  scenes  where  plea- 
9ures  tempt,  and  the  enemies  of  religion  will  persecute : 
but  continue  steadfast  and  unmoveable,  as  you  have 
hitherto  been ;  braving  the  displeasure  of  the  world,  the 
alienation  of  friends,  yea,  even  the  colitempt  of  your 
own  family ;  and,  though  separated  from  you,  I  shall 
still  rejoice  and  triumph  in  my  Eleanore." 
,  After  this  ecstatic  and  highTflown  address,  by  wjiich 
Joaiina  had  puffed  up  the  mind  of  her  young  friend  with 
high  conceit  of  her  past  good  conduct,  she  proceeded  to 
speak  about  the  necessity  of  Christian  humility ;  alleg- 
ing that  true  wisdom  cotisistedin  a  man's  knowing  him- 
seEr  to  be  without  moral  strength,  and  in  being  disposed 
to  trust  for  divine  aid ;  and  then  she  summed  up  the 
whole  by  complimenting  her  friend  upon  having  already 
attained  this  knowledge;  thus  curiously  blendmg  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  and  indiscreetly  mingling 
etilogiums  on  humility  with  incentives  to  pride; — the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  JEleanore  returned  home,  after 
having  taken  her  last  adieu  of  her  friend,  with  a  mind 
full  of  self-complacency ;  as  if  conscious  she  possessed 
some  kind  of  secret,  by  which  she  was  able  to  conduct 
herself  better  than  all  the.  world  besides. 

This  same  evening,  Antoinette,  who  had  in  the  morn- 
mg  taken  leave  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  Joanna,  walked 
ap  to  her  school  on  the  sun^nit  of  the  hill,,  to  bid  fare- 
weU  to  the  children  who  had  occupied  her  attention  for 
so  many  months  past.  She  carried  with  her  some  little 
books,  and  certaili  productions  of  her  own  hand,  to  pre- 
sent to  her  little  charge;  and  she  was  just  in  the  act  of 
bidding  them  adieu,  hot  without  some  tears,  that  will 
flow  wh?n  any  tie  of  tender  intercourse  is  about  to  be 
broken,  when  Mr.  Harwood,  brought  hither  at  that  mo- 
ment eithe?  by  accident  or  design,  appeared  at  the  little 
gate  leading  to  the  school-house.  At  sight  of  him,  An- 
^inette  disengaged  herself  hastily  from  the  weeping 
Utfle  flock,  and  J  entreating  a  blessing  upon  them  with  an 
emphasis  of  which  she  was  not  herself  aware,  proceeded 
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to  the  gate  where  Mr.  Harwood  stood ;  and,  sus  she  at- 
tempted to  pass,  said,  with  mugh  feeling,  ^  Good-by,  Mr. 
Harwood;  1  pray  that  you  may  be  happy.  We  go  to- 
morrow: perhaps  I  may  see  you  no  more.'' 

"To-morrow!"  he  repeated:  "what!  so  soon?"  and, 
letting  go  the  gate.frrm  his  hand,  he  followed  her  steps 
along  the  wood-way  path.  "  I  am  sorry  you  are  going," 
he  said ;  "  1  am  truly  sorry,  for  my  own  sake,  for  those 
dear  children's  sake,  for  your  sake^  dear  young  lady." 

Antoinette  turned  her  head  away  to  conceal  her  tears, 
which  were  still  flowing;  yet  she  had  sufficient  se^- 
command  to  speak,  and  she  said,  gently,  "  1  thank  you, 
Sir." 

Mr.  Harwood  then  proceeded,  with  much  sympathy, 
to  point  out  to  her  the  dangers  to  which  she  would  be 
exposed  in  the  country  to  which  she  was  going.  He 
.made  some  stjiking  observations  on  the  wea£iess  of  hu- 
man nature;  and  reminded  her  that  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  was  in  his  God,  and  not  in  himself;  and  that 
the  moment  he  attempts  to  proceed  in  his  own  strength, 
his  fall  is  certain. 

Much  more  did  this  excellent  young  man  say  upon  this 
subject;  to  which  his  yoimg  auditor  listened  with  mark- 
ed attention.  At  length,  arriving  at  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  in  view  of  Madame's  house,  he  stopped,  and  took 
his  leave  of  Antoinette,  earnestly  and  aniently  praying 
that  the  divine  blessing  might  rest  continually  upon  her. 
She  had  been  much  affected  during  the  whole  time;  it 
was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  she  wept  when  he 
took  his  leave,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  she  urged  her 
way  down  the  side  of  the  hill. 

Mr.  Harwood  stood  still  till  the  trees  concealed  her 
from  his  view ;  then  sighing,  and  exclaiming,  "  Lovely 
young  lady!  may  the  Redeemer  bless  you!"  he  was 
turning  away,  when  he  discovered  a  lily,  which  Antoi- 
nette had  worn  in  her  bosom,  lying  on  the  ground.  He 
picked  it  up.  It  had  been  gathered  with  its  leaves,  but 
the  stalk  was  broken  just  l^neath  the  flower ;  and  the 
white  bells  himg  languidly  down.  He  was  at  that  mo- 
ment reflecting  on  the  dangerous  situation  of  this  en- 
ff^giJ^?  young  person  in  the  infldel  and  popish  country 
to  which  she  was  going;  and  the  simile  pf  a  lily  among 
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thorns  not  unnatarally  presented  itself  as  he  looked  upon 
the  flower  he  held  in  his  hand.  Moreoyei  the  lily  was 
a  broken-rstalked  one,  and  its  delicate  cups  were  always 
fading.  Some  gloomy  apprehension  suggested  itself  as 
his  imagination  continued  to  $ipply  the  emblem ;  but  as 
he  returned  back  through  the  wood,  he  took  a  small 
volume  of  Cowper's  poems  from  his  pocket,  and  laying 
the  lily  smoothly  between  the  leaves,  thus  preserved  it 
from  the  speedy  dissolution  whidi  awaited  it. 

The  next  morning  Madame  left  her  cottage,  in  high 
spirits;  herself.  Monsieur,  her  two  daughters,  and  &e 
faithful  Irish  damsel ;  and  many  hours  had  not  elapsed 
before  they  were  on  board  the  packet,  and  in  view  of  the 
shores  of  France. 

The  family  landed  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer ;  and  Madame 
expressed  her  highest  delight  in  being  able  to  breathe 
a^iin  the  air  of  France.  It  was  not  her  intention  ta  pro- 
ceed to  Paris;  for  her  mother  was  still  living;  and  the 
resentment  of  this  old  lady  against  her  daughter  was 
still  so  strong,  that  no  kindness  could  be  expected  from 
her.  She  therefore  resolved  to  stop  short  of  Paris ;  and, 
having  employed  a  friend  to  hire  a  house  at  Abbeville, 
after  a  night's  rest,  the  travellers  proceeded  on  their 
journey.  * 

Abbeville  is  a  walled  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme, 
containing  few  good  houses,  but  a  noble  church,  built  in 
very  ancient  days. 

The  house  prepared  for  Madame  Northington  was  in  a 
street  which  runs  parallel  with  the  river.  It  stood -in  a 
court,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  with  a  high  gateway, 
and  a  porter's  lodge  or  house  occupied  by  the  concierge, 
T-The  house  itself  was  of  brick,  having  few  rooms ;  but 
these  were  large  and  high,  with  many  windows,  opening 
like  folding-doors,  and  descending  to  the  floors  of  the 
rooms.  The  rooms  were  boarded  with  a  dark  wood,  cut 
in  octagonal  and  zigzag  forms,  and  kept  carefully  polish- 
ed. The  walls  were  either  covered  with  striped  papers, 
or  with  coarse  oil  paintings,  representing  figures,  nearly 
as  large  as  life,  and  gaudy  landscapes,  in  imitation,  no 
doubt,  of  ^e  gobelin  tapestry.  The  articles  of  furniture 
in  these  apartments  were  few,  but  gaudy,  and  nothing  in 
good  taste  but  the  beds ;  which,  being  placed  in  recesses, 
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appeared,  viien  the  cttrteoiui  wm  dfawn  around  tima, 
like  the  ietkis  we  see  represented  in  andait  pictures. 
But  Uiis  house,  appearing,  as  it  certainly  would  to  En- 
glish taste,  bare,  wide,  and  gloomy,  and  standing  in  a 
dirty  street  in  the  dirty  town  of  AbbeYille,  was  much 
more  suited  to  the  mind  of  Madame  than  the  retired  cot- 
tage she  had  just  left 

When  set  down  at  the  gate  of  this  house,  die  ex- 
pressed her  satis£BUition  in  high  termsi,  and  Y&ry  readily 
received  the  congratulations  of  Monsieur;  who,  as  he  led 
her  into  the  vestibule,  comj^imented  her  on  her  new  and 
delightful  abode,  and  iqxm  her  return  to  her  native 
country. 

Madame  here  added  to  her  family  a  second  maidns^- 
vant,  and  lost  no  time  in  securing  to  herself  the  atten- 
tions of  a  confessor,  who  resided  in  the  same  sfreet,  and 
officiated  in  the  great  church.  This  gentleman  made 
himself  very  agreeable,  both  in  his  religious  character, 
and  in  that  of  a  visiter;  bemg  disposed  to  sit  for  hours, 
with  pleasure,  playing  at  iru>ita>c  or  chess. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  fisunily  at  Ahbe 
ville,  that  the  following  conversation  took  place  betweea 
the  two  sisters.    They  were  together  in  their  own  room 
which,  being  situated  at  the  back  of  the  house,  com 
manded  a  view  of  the  green  waters  of  the  Somm^  ana 
certain  clusters  of  houses  on  the  otb^  side  of  the  river 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  by  their  de- 
lapidated  state  and  antique  fashions,  denoting  their  great 
antiquity;  the  scene  being  not  unfrequently  varied  by 
some  small  craft,  which  plied  on  the  river.    Antoinette^ 
who  was  seated  at  the  open  window,  remarked,  with  a 
sigh,  that  they  had  not  e^tchanged  for  tiie  better  in  point 
of  prospect;  but  that,  nevertheless,  she  should  not  regret 
the  change  if  it  administered  to  her  mother's  happiness. 

^"I  wonder  at  you,  Antomette,"  returned  Eleanore: 
"  how  can  you  rejoice  in  that  happiness  which  is  pro- 
duced by  such  circumstances,  and  involved  in  such  error 
and  prejudices?" 

"True,"  said  Antoinette;  "  I  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten those  things,  and  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  it." 

Eleanore  then  proceeded  to  speak  with  warmdi  against 
the  mummery  and  nonsense  of  the  papal  rdigion;  do- 
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slaringr  her  fixed  ifesolutlon  to  keep  hersdf  as  remote 
from  it,  as  she  was  when  living  utider  iJae  eye  of  faek 
dear  Mrs.  Montague. 

'^  God  give  us  grace  so  to  do!"  said  Antoinette. 

Eleanore  lookS  at  her  sister  with;  an  expression  ot* 
some  wonder,  and  said,  ^^  Antoinette,  I  have  always  sus^ 
pected  you,  and  so  has  Joanna;  She  has  expressed  as 
much  to  mes'^ou  are  secretly  inclining,  I  greatbf  fear, 
to  the  delusions  of  papacy." 

"  Who?  I  ?"  said  Antoinette,  with  amazement:  "what 
can  you  mean?" 

"  That  yo  do  not  regard  the  false  doctrines  of  papacy 
with  the  dread  and  aversion  which  they  merit,"^  re- 
marked Eleanore. 

'^  O  sister!  dear  sister!  how  can  you  entertain  fiuch  a 
thought  ?"  replied  Antoinette.  "If!  know  my  own 
heart,  I  utterly  abhor  them ;  and  I  Would  reject  every 
doctrine  which  is  not  clearly  .revealed  m  Scripture; 
though  I  would  indulge  feelings  of  charity  towards  all 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  such  errors^" 

"  I  fear  for  you,  notwithstanding,"  said  ElcQBore; 

"  And,  in  so  doing,  you  are  right;"  replied  Antoinette^ 
meekly,  "  And  now,  dear  sister,  now,"  she  added,  rising 
and  embracing  her,  "let  us  endeavour,  unitedly,  as  we 
are  here^  and  unfriended,  and  without  a  guide  in  spirit- 
ual matters,  to  support  and  assist  each  other :  let  us  make 
this  chamber  our  chapel;  and  here,  no  doubt,  we  e^all 
find  our  God  as  near  to  us  as  he  ever  was." 

Eleanore,  in  return,  embraced  her  sister;  although 
there  was  somethmg  in  her  manner  whi%  had  a  a  chUl- 
ing  and  depressing  effect,  which  Antoinette  felt,  though 
she  could  scarcely  account  for  it: 

Madame  was  much  occupied  during  the  remainder  of 
the  week  in  remodeling  her  own  and  her  daughter's 
dresses:  the  next  Sundieiy  was  to  be  a  day  of  religious 
festivity  through  all  Roman  Catholic  comtiiunities. 

"  You  will  accompany  me  to  the  great  church  to-day  1" 
said  Madame  to  her  daughters,  while  taking  her  coffee, 
on  the  Sunday  morning. 

"You  must  excuse  me,  Madames,"  said  Eleanore, 
gravely. 

Madame  looked  at  Antoinetta 
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'^I  am  Sony  to  Tefose  yon,  my  dear  mamma,^'  said 
Antoinette;  *'but  I  know  your  candour;  you  will  not 
press  me." 

Madame  was  evidently  disconcerted,  and  remarked 
tliat  she  shonld  not  ask  them  again.  ^  But  you  have 
never  seen  the  mass  in  France,"  she  said,  ^  and  the  cere- 
mony will  he  magnificMit  to-day." 

Antoinette  thanked  her  for  wishing  to  gtatiiy  them. 

"  You  will  go  then?"  said  Madame. 
'  Seanore  did  not  speak ;  and  Antoinette  remained  also 
silent  for  a  moment  At  length,  deeply  afiected,  she  pros- 
trated herself  before  her  parent,  and  exclaimed,  with  all 
the  idvadty  of  her  maternal  people,  "  O,  beloved  mother! 
if  3rou  knew  what  it  costs  me  to  refuse  obedience  to  you, 

?ou  neverwould  ask  me  to  do  whati  am  unable  to  grant. 
wiU  wait  on  you  as  a  servant,  I  will  devote  my  Mfe  to 
your  service ;  but  this  I  cannot  do.  Never,  I  implore  you, 
ask  me  again ;  for  you  make  me  miserable  when  you 
compel  me  to  disobey  such  a  parent 

Madame  was  affected ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the 
manner  of  Antoinette  was  generally  composed  and  calm, 
and  without  impassioned  feeling.  She  embraced  her, 
and  then  rising,  withdrew  to  her  room,  without  adding 
another  ^ord. 

Where  the  members  of  a  family  have  such  opposite 
opinions  relative  to  religion,  the  seventh.,  day  cannot 
prove  a  day  of  ease  to  any  of  tiiem. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Madame,  dressed  with  care,  and  highly 
rouged,  set  off^to  the  great  church,  attended  by  Mon- 
sieur in  his  chapeau  quarre^  and  followed  by  her  faithful 
servant  carrying  her  Missal. 

Eleanore  shut  herself  up  in  tiie  saloon  up  stairs^  which 
was  th^  only  apartment  that  looked  upon  the  street ;  and, 
as  she  expressed  a  wish  to  be  alone,  Antoinette  with- 
drew to  her  own  chamber;  and  there  endeavoured  to 
employ  herself  prolStably,  to  compensate  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  seclusion  from  divine  service  with  her  fellow 
creatures. 

Those  who  have  visited  foreign  lands,  and  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  public  worship,  have 
often  experienced  the  goodness  of  God,  in  spreading  lor 
them  a  table  in  the  wilderness,  and  making  waters  to 
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£ow  in  the  parched  desert.  Such  soyereign  goodness 
and  mercy  did  the  solitary  Antoinette  experience  this 
day ;  and,  though  she  saw  before  her  only  a  group  of 
old  black  timbered  houses  across  the  green  and  muddy 
waters  of  the  Somme,  which  seemed,  from  their  anti- 
quity, to  have  been  coeval  with  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion, 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades;  and  although  no 
sound  reached  her  ears  but  the  voices  of  the  little  ne- 
glected children  playing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  beUs  of  many  churches  calling  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cily  to  mass ;  yet  such  pleasing  reflections  occupied 
her  mind,  and  so  en  wrapt  was  she  in  heavenly  desires 
and  glorious  prospects,  that  she  started  with  surprise 
when  she  heard  the  voices  of  Monsieur  and  her  mother 
below,  who,  being  returned  from  mass,  were  calling 
aloud  for  dinner. 

Antoinette  felt  such  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind, 
that  it  was  without  effort  she  appeared  cheerful  at  din- 
ner ;  and  when  the  repast  was  finished,  she  arose,  and 
fetching  her  Bible,  proposed  reading  to  her  mother,  ac- 
cording to  her  former  custom.  But  Madame  had  now 
other  pleasures  and  other  notions  in  her  head :  she  ac- 
cordingly did  not  receive  this  proposal  so  cordially  as 
she  hi^  formerly  done;  but,  extending  herself  on  a 
sofa,  and  closing  her  eyes,  she  said,  ^^j^ad  on,  I  shall 
hear;"  and  presently  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Not,  how- 
ever, before  she  had  heard  several  impressive  senti- 
ments, which  recurred  to  her  mind  when  she  awoke, 
as  appeared  from  her  remarking,  as  she  called  for  coffee, 
"  Antoinette,  you  did  not  begin  where  we  left  off  the 
last  time  you  read;  but,  perhaps,  instead  of  going 
straight  forwards,  you  selected  something  you  thought 
more  suitable  to  my  case.  Well,  however,  you  are  a 
good  girl ;  and  you  did  not  leave  me  even  while  I  slept 
I  love  these  becoming  attentions." 

"I  delight  in  pleasing  you,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Antoinette;  ^'and,  although  there  are  some  things  on 
which  we  do  not  exactly  agree,  yet  there  is  one  essential 
particular  in  which  we  do,  so  that  J  trust  we  shall  coin- 
cide in  every  thing  by  and  by.  We  both  unite  in  the 
love  of  one  Saviour,  and  in  placing  our  whole  trust  and 
confidence  in  him  for  our  salvation ;  and  we  both  revere 
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the  Bible,  and  I  hope  we  shaU,  in  future,  take  it  increase 
infly  for  the  guide  of  our  actions." 
^'I  hope  so,"  returned  Madame^  rising  from  her  sofa: 
^  but  hasten  the  coffee,  my  chiid;  I  am  going  io  walk.'' 

When  Madame  had  taken  her  cofifee,  Antoinette  con- 
trived to  escape  out  of  the  room,  lest  she  should  be  ask- 
ed to  accompany  her  abroad.  But  before  she  had  reached 
her  room-door,  she  heard  strong  expressions  passing  be- 
tween her  mother  and  her  sister,  on  the  occasion  of  Ma- 
dameH9  requesting  her  to  join  her  in  her  evening  airing. 

<<  To-day  is  Sunday,"  returned  Eleanore  to  her  mo- 
ther :  "  I  cannot  go  out  on  a  Sunday." 

^  £t  pourquoi  ?"  said  Madame ;  ^'  were  you  not  dlw^ja 
from  home  les  Dimanches  en  Angleterre  ?" 

Eleanore  then  entered  into  a  long  discussion  on  the 
difference  of  going  abroad  on  a  Sunday  in  England, 
where  every  thing  she  sa^^confirmed  and  strengthened 
her  in  her  faith,  and  in  going  out  in '  France,  where  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  country  were  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  it:  but  Antoinette  heard  no  more,  for  she 
closed  her  door,  and  returned  to  her  devotional  exercises 
and  serious  reading. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  Antoinette 
opened  her  door  again.  She  found  the  house  perfectly 
still.  She  went  down  into  the  hall  and  kitchen,  but  saw 
no  one.  The  yard  was  small  and  paved,  being  enclosed 
with  high  walls,  excepting  towards  the  river ;  but  a  few 
flolirering  shrubs  grew  in  one  comer  of  the  enclosure. 
She  stepped  out  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  to  gather  a 
rose.  No  one  interrupted  her.  She  heard,  indeed,  the 
voices  in  the  street,  and  the  bells  contmually  ringing  for 
Vespers ;  but  saw  no  one. 

At  length  she  approached  the  gate  which  opened  into 
the  street,  and  saw  the  old  wife  of  the  concierge  sitting 
at  her  door,  in  the  small  house  which  she  occupied  by 
the  gate.  The  old  woman  accosted  her;  she  returned 
the  salutation,  and  said,  "  How  long  has  my  mother  been 
gone  out  1" 

"  II  y-a  deux  heures,"  replied  the  old  woman ;  "and 
Monsieur  is  also  gone,  and  the  two  servants.  Madame 
IS  gone  to  the  public  gardens,  and  the  servants  to  the 
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ffuing%iette.    Wherefore  does  Mademoi^Ile  i^emam  at 
homel" 

After  this  little  adventure,  Antoinette  retnmed  to  her 
apartment,  and  remained  there  till  the  family  returned. 

Thus  passed  th)  first  Lord's  day  in  France,  and  much 
In  the  same  manner  passed  the  next  and  the  next  In 
the  mean  time  Madame's  acquaintance  in  Abbeville  con^ 
tinned  to  increase;  and  she  was  often  from  home,  and 
oftener  received  visiters  at  home ;  not  by  regular  invita- 
tion, indeed,  but  as  might  happen  of  those  who  came  to 
chat  and  to  take  coffee. 

In  this  society  Eleanore  aiid  Antoinette  were  obliged 
to  mix,  more  or  less :  but'all  was  gay  under  the  roof  of 
Madame  Northington ;  and,  v^en  her  friends 'were  pre- 
sent, she  seemed  to  take  little  notice  whether  her  chil 
dren  were  at  home  or  otherwise.  Some  of  these  new 
connexions  were  agreeable,  and  some  ingenious;  all, 
however,  were  sprightly.  Madame's^  spiirits  arose  in  this 
society;  and  Monsieur  told  her  she  was  becoming  quite 
sprightly.  Antoinette,  however,  did  not  attach  herself 
to  any  of  these  new  associates,  though  she  was  polite  to 
all.  But  Eleanore,  after  awhile,  became  fond  of  several 
individuals  among  her  own  sex ;  and  one  young  lady, 
who^^played  the  harp  delightfully,  and  made  artificial 
flowers  so  wonderfully  resembling  nature,  that  the  becb 
might  almost  be  deceived  by  them,  at  length  found 
means  to  render  herself  so  agreeable  to  her,  ^tfid  to  ob- 
tain such  influence  over  her,  that,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  Antoinette,  she  suddenly  ceased  to  speak  of  Jo- 
anna, Mrs.  Montague,  and  the  heavenly-minded  Mr. 
tiarwood;  and  declared  her  determination  to  learn  to 
play  the  harp,  and  to  obtain  the  art  of  making  artificial 
flowers:  "for,"  added  she,  "Pauline  has  undertaken  to 
be  my  instructress,  and  will  receive  me  at  her  house  ' 
every  day  for  the  purpose." 

"  But  Pauline  is  a  Papist,"  remarked  Antoinette ;  **  and 
will  not  your  going  there  so  frequently  lead  to  unfa* 
vourable  impressions  ?" 

"  O !"  said  Eleanore,  "  she  will  not  interfere  with  my 
religious  principles;  though  she  is  nominally  a  Papist, 
her  sentiments  are  wonderfully  pure ;  she  is  no  bigot, 
•he  has  great  liberality."  •  • 
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"  That  is.''  8<dd  Antoinette,  ^  she  has  no  reiligion  at  aH, 
I  suppose?" 

"  How  uncharitable!^,  returned  Eleanore. 

^  Not  at  all,"  returned  Antoinette :  "  France  is  full  of 
persons  who  are  without  religion  *,  and  I  consider  it  a 
special  duty  of  persons  in  our  situation,  to  avoid  sucb 
intercourse." 

"  Antoinette,"  replied  Eleanore,  ^'  I  am  really  at  a  losi; 
to  know  what  would  please  you.  My  dear  Joanna  had 
too  much  religion  for  you,  and  Pauline  has  too  little 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  I  believe,— that -you  are 
•f  an  unsociable  temper,  and  not  formed  for  friendship." 

'^  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Antoinette^  ^'I  am  formed  for  friend 
ship ;  and  I  earnestly  desire  to  cherish  the  affection  of 
my  natural  friend  and  companion,  if  she  would  permit 
me." 

"Antoinette,"  said  Eleanore,  ''there  is  much  jealousy 
in  your  disposition :  you  cannot  bear  a  rival." 

'^No,"  replied  Antoinette;  ''I  do  not  like  to  find  a  ri- 
val in  a  strange  who  would  deprive  me  of  the  confix 
deuce  of  my  sister:  I  bore  such  an  afSur  with  patience 
when  I  thought  it  was  foi*  your  good,  and  when  I  eon* 
stdered  how  much  you  gained  by  changing  my  society 
for  that  of  Joanna ;  but  I  shall  not  so  qui^y  acquiesce 
in  your  forming  an  intimacy  with  one  who  may  injure 
you  in  your  religious,  interests." 

''Antoinette,"  said  Eleanore,  "you  are  a  compound 
of  contradictions:  you  seem  at  one  time  to  carry  your 
toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  next  moment  you  abhor  the  very  name  of 
a  Papist.  But  on  these  matters,"  she  added,  "  we  shall 
never  agree,  we  had  better,  therefore,  drop  this  subject" 

Madame  Northington  and  her  family  had  been  at  Ab- 
beville for  nearly  nine  months,  and  they  were  now  look- 
ing forward  to  the  renewsJ  of  spring,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  those  pleasures  the  season  might  bring.  During  this 
interval,  Madame  had  possessed  a  remarkable  flow  of 
spirits.  Antoinette  had  been  enabled  to  preserve  the 
same  calmness  of  mind,  and  integrity  of  manners,  which 
occasioned  her  to  be  so  much  respected  by  the  discern- 
ing Mr.  Harwood.  Monsieur  stiU  continued  to  make  sa- 
lads %Dd  take  snuff;  and  the   Irish  maid  still   found 
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means  to  serve  Madame  in  the  Iseterogeneofos  offices  of 
cook  and  fiUe-de'CJiamJbre,  But  an  entire  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the  pursuits  of  Eleanore ;  and  some 
would  have  thought,  also,  in  her  sentiments ;  but  pro- 
bably this  was  not  altogether  the  case.  She  was  not 
become  a  Papist,  but  a  complete  lover  of  pleasure;  being 
always  from  home,  and  intimately  associated  with 
young  people  who  were  utterly  unacqusdnted  with  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Antoinette  sometimes  plead- 
ed warmly  with  her  sister  on  this  departure  from  the 
right  way.  She  failed  not  to  remind  her  of  the  high  pro- 
fession she  had  once  made^of  the  high  reputation  she 
had  once  hdd^-of  the  love  she  had  expressed  for  the 
Saviour — and  of  the  dreadful  condemnation  she  would 
bring  upon  herself^  if  she  still  continued  to  yield  to  the 
temptations  of  pleasure,  and  to  reject  the  admonitions 
of  truth. 

Eleanore  generally  put  off  these  reproofs  by  a  haugh- 
tiness of  manner  which  she  well  knew  how  to  display ; 
but  her  sister  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  she  coiild 
not  conceal  the  uneasiness  which  they  excited.  With 
pleasure,  I  say;  because  this  circumstance  led  her  to 
hope  that  there  still  remained  some  remains  of  better 
feeling  in  her  sister's  heart.  These  expostulations  had, 
however,  no  further  effect  on  Eleanore  than  to  make  her 
uneasy  for  a  little  time ;  and,  while  the  family  continued 
at  Abbeville,  she  became  increasingly  connected  with 
worldly  persons,  and  departed  still  further  from  the  cha- 
racter she  had  formerly  assumed. 

But  my  young  and  inexperienced  reader  may  perhaps 
be  induced  to  ask,  ^  Is  this  a  common  circumstance  1 
Does  it  often  happen,  that  persons,  after  having  made  a 
great  profession  of  religion  in  one  situation — ^fter  haT- 
ing  acquired  an  accurate  knowlcxlge  of  its  doctrines — af- 
ter having  possessed  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  speak 
well  upon  it— and  after  having  seemM  to  take  a  dehght, 
for  a  length  of  time,  in  its  ordinances  and  duties^-is  it 
common  for  many  persons  wholly  to  depart  from  the 
good  way,  and  to  plunge  themselves  agaui  into  the  fol- 
Bes  of  the  world  r» 

Yes:  I  fear  these  instances  are  common;  and  hence 

IV.  2  1 
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the  daagerof  aettiBg  up  any  human  being  as  an  idol,  of 
inducing  any  one  to  think  that  he  is  a  pattern  to  his 
brethren,  or  in  any  way  a  meritorious  object  of  praise. 

The  Scripture  saitb,  Many  thaiare  first  shall  be  last  j 
and  the  last  shaU  be  first:  (Matth.  xix.  90.)  and,  no 
doubt,  in  the  great  day  of  account,  it  wiU  be  found  that 
nuiny,  whom  we  may  not  expect  to  realize  that  blessed- 
ness^ may  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and 
some  excluded,  whom  we  have  looked  up  to  as  saint9 
and  l^ers  upon  earth.  TJienif  any  man  shaU  say 
u$Uo  you^  LOy  here  is  Christ,  or  there  ;  believe  it  not* 
Par  there  shaU  arise  false  ChristSy  and  false  pro* 
phets,  and' shaU  shew  great  signs  and  wonders;  in*' 
somttch  thaty  if  it  were  possible,  they  shaU  deceive  the 
very  elect.    (Matth.  xxiv.  23, 24.) 

But  the  chief  object  of  this  narrative  is,  to  point  out 
how  far  a  person  may  approach  to  the  right  way--how 
well  he  may  talk — ^how  busily  he  may  work — ^how  zeal«» 
ously  he  m^y  seem  to  labour  for  God— and  yet  be  utter- 
ly destitute  of  true  godliness ;  and,  because  he  is  influ^ 
enced  by  selfish  and  worldly  motives,  he  may  be  a:^ 
utterly  devoid  of  saving  grace  as  the  vilest  reprobate  on 
earth. 

The  leading  motives  of  Eleanore's  conduct  was  that 
selfishness  which  induced  her  to  accommodate  herself  to 
the  prevailing  fashion  in  whatever  society  she  happened 
to  reside.  It  was  worth  her  while,  in  many  respects,  to 
appear  pious  during  the  latter  years  which  die  spent  at 
school ;  the  same  inducement  presented  itself  when  liVf 
ing  under  Mrs.  Montague's  influence :  and  as  self-decep- 
tion is  readily  practised,  it  was  particularly  soothing  and 
agreeable  to  ner  to  be  told,  by  Joanna,  that  she  was  an 
exalted  Christian,  and  one  who  was  ready  to  renounce 
all  for  her  God ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  at  the 
time,  she  believed  all  her  friend's  commendations  to  be 
no  more  than  she  thoroughly  deserved.  On  coming  to 
Abbeville,  howevei',  all  temptation  to  seem  what  she  was 
not,  suddenly  ceased ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising 
that  she  presently  threw  off  the  cloak,  and  plunged  into 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Madame  had  a  particular  restlessness  of  dispositioui 
owing,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  to  her  disagreement 
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with  hermOtb^.  She  wished  to  be  restored  to  favour, 
and  to  move  again  in  the  exalted  sphere  in  which  she 
had  been  bom.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month, she  gave  up  her  house  in  Abbeville,  and  moved 
towards  Paris,  wliere  her  parent  the^  redded,  and  «n- 
ployed  several  instruments  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia* 
tion,  but  without  effect,  her  moAer  being  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  pride.  She  ^seemed  to  feel  this  disap* 
pointment  much ;  aiid,  finding  no  rest  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Paris,  she  yielded  to  Eleanore's  soUcitation  to 
proceed  towards  Switzerland,  where  Monsieur  had  a 
small  estate  and  farm-house,  occupied  by  a  tenant,  m 
the  valley  of  Anzasca. 

The  journey  was  tedious ;  *and  the  fiunily  met  with  a 
very  painful  accident  in  descending  a  steep  road  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  horses  took  Mght,  and  running 
furiously  down  the  hill,  the  carriage  was. overturned; 
and  Madame,  who  had  very  imprudently  put  her  head 
out  of  the  window  at  the  first  alamv  received  so  dread<« 
ful  a  contusion,  that  she  was  taken  up  for  dead,  and  re^ 
mained  for  many  hours  totally  insensibla 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  and  venerable 
convent  where  this  accident  happened;  and  to  this  place 
Madame,  being  taken  up  by  some  peasants  who  were 
working  in  the  adjoining  field,  was  conveyed ;  Eleanore 
and  Antoinette,  who  were  but  dightly  hurt,  followed 
their  mother ;  while  Monsieur  and  the  Irish  maid  remain^ 
ed  behind,  to  look  after  the  carriage  and  baggage. 

The  convent  to  which  the  peasants  were  beiuing  the 
apparently  lifeless  Madame  Northington,  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  enclosed  with  high  grounds,  co- 
vered to  their  summits  with  vineyards.  The  valley 
widened  just  around  the  convent ;  and  a  number  of  an- 
cient and  magnificent  trees  half  concealed  the  Gothic 
walls  and  turrets  of  the  venerable  edifice. 

The  peasants  hastened  forwards,  and,  having  rung  at 
the  gate,  the  door  was  presently  opened,  and  Madame 
was  carried  into  a  large  hall ;  where,  being  laid  on  a 
long  bench,  various  members  of  the  society  gathered 
round  her ;  and  an  elderly  nun,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  as  doctress  and  nurse  of  the  society,  de- 
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dared,  that  if  the  hidy  were  not  instantly  bl^  no  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  her  recovery. 

"  Oh,  Madame !"  said  Antoinette,  in  extreme  agony, 
'^  cannot  we  procure  some  one  to  bleed  her  1  O  my  mo- 
ther !  suffer  her  not  to  die  in  this  way,  without  time  for 
thought,  for  rq>entance,  for  any  serious  reflection." 

"Do  not  agitate  yourself,  my  daughter,"  said  the  la- 
dy-abbess, a  Tenerable  and  dignified  personage,  who  had 
entered  the  hall  on  the  first  report  of  the  a£^;  ''all  that 
you  so  piously  wish  shall  be  done."  And,  so  saying, 
riie  with  her  owif  hands  bared  the  arm  df  Madame; 
while  the  old  nun  before  mentioned  prepared  to  perform 
the  operation. 

It  was  some  moments  after  the  incisi<Hi  was  made  be- 
fore the  blood  began  to  flow ;  and,  during  that  time,  an 
awM  stillness  reigned  through  the  htdl,  interrupted 
once  only  by  the  voice  of  the  abbess,  who  uttered  an  ex- 
pression of  fear  lest  their  help  should  be  too  late.  The 
blood  at  length  flowed  freely';  and  Madame,  after  hav- 
ing uttered  one  or  two  deep  sighs,  op^ied  her  eyes. 

''  The  holy  Virgin  be  praised !"  said  the  abbess ;  "  she 
lives!  But,  my  sisters,  more  must  be  done;  a  physi- 
cian must  be  sent  for,  and  her  head  examined:  there 
maybe  injury  there." 

Accordingly,  the  abbess  very  kindly  gave  orders  that 
a  medical  man,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  should 
be  immediately  called ;  and  directing  that  the  sick  lady 
should  be  lifted  up,  and  laid  on  a  bed,  she  continued 
some  time  conversing  with  Eleanore,  and  inqunring  the 
name  of  the  family,  and  the  cause  of  the  accident 

In  the  mean  time,  Madame  was  raised  up  on  the  arms 
of  the  nuns,  and  carried  through  the  haU,  followed  by 
Antoinette.  They  passed  a  high  and  arched  door-way, 
and  came  to  an  ample  staircase,  illuminated  by  a  hi^ 
Gothic  window  of  painted  glass,  and  ornamented  with  a 
ballustrade  of  richly  carved  wood.  They  ascended  this 
staircase,  and  entered  a  very  long  gallery,  receiving*  its 
light  from  a  window  at  each  end.  Along  this  gaUery 
were  ranged  many  doors,  opening  into  the  little  cells  of 
the  nuns.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  two  others  branch- 
ed off,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  At  the  further  end  of  one 
of  these  was  the  chapel;  and,  at  the  other,  the  abbess's 
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tpartment,  and  a  chamber  appointed  for  distingnished 
guests.  Into  this  chamber  Madame  was  carried,  and 
laid  upon  a  bed,  from  whose  lofty  tester  were  suspended 
curtains  of  dark  velvet. 

This  apartment  was  hung  with  the  tapestry  of  gobe- 
lin, the  subjects  represented  being  from  the  legends  of 
the  saints.  In  the  centre,  between  two  large  windows, 
was  a  ifigure  of  the  Virgin,  large  as  life,  wearing  a  crown, 
and  holding,  on  one  arm,  the  infant  Jesus,  and  on  the 
other,  a  globe,  indicating  her  sovereignty  over  the  eaith. 
Before  this  figure  was  a  marble  table,  on  which  lay  a 
superb  Missal  and  a  string  of  beads. 

Antoinette,  as  soon  as  her  mother  was  laid  on  the  bed, 
approached  her,  and  spoke  to  her;  but,  although  Ma- 
dame had  her  eyes  open,  and  appeared  to  be  looking 
about  her,  she  made  no  answer. 

"Are'you  better,  Madame?"  said  Antoinette;  "are 
you  in  pain?" 

Antoinette  repeated  her  question  several  times ;  and 
at  length  Madame  replied,  by  asking  her  if  it  would  be 
long  before  they  reached  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Alps;  "for,"  added  she,  "I  long  to  go  down  on  the 
other  side;  tiiis  excessive  elevation,  this  towering 
height,  so  far  above  the  clouds,  makes  my  head  dreacU 
fully  dizzy." 

.  Antoinette  turned  with  terror  from  her  mother,  and 
looked  at  the  nuns,  several  of  whom  stood  by  her. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  sister  Beatrice,  (the  old  nun 
before  mentioned,)  "your  mother's  head  issiffected:  she 
does  not  know  what  she  says.    Do  not  speak  to  her." 

Antoinette  made  no  reply ;  but,  sitting  down  by  the 
bed,  she  continued  to  weep  for  some  tihie ;  her  mind 
being  exercised  by  many  exceedingly  painful  thoughts 
respecting  the  spiritual  state  of  her  mother ;  who  had 
appeared  more  averse  to  real  religion,  and  more  attach- 
ed to  mere  forms,  for  some  months  past,  than  she  had 
ever  before  known  her. 

When  the  surgeon  arrived,  he.  expressed  a  fear  that 
Madame  had  received  a  very  severe  injury  on  the  head ; 
and  added,  that  an  operation  must  be  performed,  which, 
though  painful,  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life. 

212 
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It  being  thought  improper  hat  her  daughters  should 
be  present  during  the  operation,  and  as  they  felt  unfit  for 
conversation  with  strangers,  the  abbess  very  kindly  p^- 
mitted  them  to  retire  to  a  small  apartment  prepared  for 
them,  where  they  were  presently  joined  by  their  old 
servant;  who,  having  informed  them  that  Monsieur  way 
lodged  in  the  village,  hastened  to  attend  her  mistress^ 
leaving  the  two  8ist«*8  to  converse  with  each  other. 

"  I  cannot  sleep,"  said  Antoinette,  "  till  I  hear  that  all 
is  safely  over.  O  my  poor  mother !  may  her  life,  if  it 
please  God,  be  preserved  a  little  longer !" 

Eleanore  joined  in  the  same  wish,  and  {HX)ceeded  to 
relate  to  her  sister  the  conversation  which  she  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  abbess.  She  expressed  her  sense  of. 
the  kindness  of  these  strangers ;  and  added,  "  While  we 
are  here,  we  must,  if  possible,  conceal  from  them  that 
we  are  not  of  the  same  sentiments  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion." 

''  It  will  not,  p^haps,  be  necessary  to  enter  on  the 
subject,"  returned  Antoinette. 

"^  But  they  will  surely  require  of  us  to  join  them  hi 
prayer,  and  to  hear  mass,"  said  Eleanore. 

"  Why  should  we  look  forward  to  difficulties  which 
may  never  happen,"  replied  Antoinette. 

"  It  is  as  weU,"  returned  the  other,  "  to  make  up  our 
minds  on  what  we  are  to  do,  if  required  to  avow  our 
faith  one  way  or  another." 

"  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  that,"  returned  Antoi- 
nette; ''we  must  not  pretend  to  be  what  we  are  not 
But  we  may  hope,  that,  although  firm,  we  shall  have 
grace  given  us  not  to  be  violent  or  ungratefuL" 

Eleanore  made  no  answer ;  and  the  sisters  remained 
silent  till  their  servant  returned  to  fhem,  and  told  them 
that  the  operation  was  over,  and  their  moth^  was  going 
to  sleep. 

The  young  people  were  much  relieved  by  this  news, 
and  soon  were  enabled  to  take  some  rest. 

It  was  necessary  to  keep  Madame  still  for  many  days; 
no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  to  her :  and  as  her  Irish 
maid  was  thought  to  be  tiie  most  experienced  nurse  of 
the  family,  she  was  ordered  to  remain  with  her ;  and  her 
daughters  were  by  this  circumstance  left  at  liberty. 
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As  ISeanoib '  Bed  expected,  tiiongli  treated  vilii  the 
atmost  kindness,  and  even  familiarity,  by  the  ntins  and 
ooyieee^  they  were  required  to  hear  mass  and  join  in 
prayer. 

Chi  this  occasion,  Antoinette  confessed  that  she  had 
'been  brought  up  in  flie  Refotmed  CSitirch,  but  Eteanore^ 
to  the  extreme  astoni^uoent  of  her  sister,  hiilted,  tint 
though  she  had  been  educated  by  the  Protestants,  she 
had  much  respect  for  the  fidth  of  her  mother^  country ; 
and  tiiiat  she  had  no  objection  to  join  with  the  noricesin 
ti^eir  religious  exercises. 

In  consequence  of  these  avowals^  Antoinette  was  im« 
mediately  treated  with  indifference  by  some  of  the  nuns^ 
and  was  exposed  to  hear  perpetual  assertions  in  favour 
of  the  Romish  religion;  while  Eleanore  instantly  be^ 
came  a  fieivoarite  through  the  whole  house,  and  was  in 
danger  of  b«ng  as  intimate' with  the  young  nuns  and 
novices  as  she  had  been  with  Joanna  and  Pauline.  But 
the  effisct  of  this  intimacy  was  not,  as  Antcnnette  expect* 
ed^  an  increase  of  superstitious  zeal;  but  a  sudden  ele* 
vation  of  spirits,  and  continual  whisperings  with  her 
young  companions,  and  frequent  games  at  romps  and 
loud  titterings  witii  the  novioes^^Jivrheniunobserved  by  the 
elder  nuns.  o  .    . 

In  a  short  time  Eleanore  appeared,  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  tridra  and  jests  ;df  these  giddy  and  umn-* 
structed  girls;  as  was  evident  vby) certain  expressive 
looks  and  watch-words  whleh  passed  between  them,  , 
when  assembled  at  vneals,  in  the  presence  of  the  more 
serioua  nuns,  and  on  other  occamons. : 

Where  a  number  of  persons  are  together  in  one  house, 
with  little  employment,  unless  the  discipline  is  very  - 
strong,  and  the  rulers  are  extremely  watchful  and  dis- 
cerning, the  most  odious  vic^  will  creep  in,  and  offences 
wiU  grow  to  a  magnitude  and  luxuriance  of  which  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  human  nature  can  have  little  idea. 
Hence  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  associat- 
ed mankind  in  small  and  distinct  families ;  providing,  in 
his  wiadom,  that  each  family  should  have  its  special 
ruler  and  natural  government ;  and  great  is  the  folly  of 
man^  who  counteracts,  in  a  thousand  instances,  these 
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arrangements  of  a  wise  Providence.— But  te  rethm  to 
our  story. 

Madame  was  declared  out  of  danger ;  and  Monsieur, 
who  had  waited  in  the  village  near  the  convent,  now 
thought  himself  al  liberty  to  proceed  to  Switzerland,  to 
prepare  for  tiie  reception  of  his  friend,  when  she  should 
be  fit  to  travel.  But  before  his  departure  he  made  as  hand- 
some a  present  to  the  ooiivent  as  his  slender  means 
would  permit :  cordially  thanking  its  mmates  for  their 
kindness  to  his  rdative. 

After  the  departure  of  Monsieur,  Madame's  health  gra- 
dually improved;  notwithstanding  which,  her  daugh- 
ters observed  that  great  pains  were  used  to  keep  them 
from  her ;  and  that  when  they  did  see  her,  her  manner 
was  cold  and  reserved.  The  trutii  of  the  matter  was, 
that  the  abbess,  on  finding  that  Eleanore  and  Antoinette 
were  Protestants,  had  taken  occasion  to  speak  to  their 
mother  on  the  subject,  and  had  blamed  her  for  bringing 
them  up  in  error :  and,  having  declared  to  her  that  there 
is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Romish  Church,  she  had  filled 
her  with  distress  and  terror;  and  had  so  eflfectually 
worked  upon  her  finrs,  that  she  was  the  prey  of  super- 
stitious horrors ;  and  was,  in  fact,  thrown  into  a  state  of 
derangement,  which  occasioned  her  to  be  unspeakably 
wretched.  She,  however,  confessed  her  sin  to  the  ab- 
bess ;  and  assured  h^  that  she  would  use  all  the  in- 
fluence in  her  power  to  induce  her  children  to  renounce 
their  heresies.  In  the  mean  time,  her  bodily  health  was 
restored;  and,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for 
her  remaining  at  the  convent,  every  thing  was  prepared 
for  the  journey,  and  she  proceeded  wititi  her  daughters 
and  servant  towards  Switzerland. 

Eleanore  and  Antoinette  had  observed  the  gloom  and  in- 
sensibility of  their  motherland  the  absence  and  wildness 
of  her  manner;  they  hoped,  however,  that  these  symp- 
toms would  gradually  pass  away  when  she  was  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  convent,  and  witnessed  new  scenes,  and 
formed  new  acquaintance ;  but  when,  after  having  tra- 
velled several  miles  in  an  open  carriage  which  they  had 
hired  to  bring  them  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  she  still  re- 
tained the  sam»  gloomy  indifference,  Antoinette  began 
to  be  alarmed,  and  Eleanore  to  be  irritated. 
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^'I  fear  that  you  are  not  well,  Madame?"  said  Antoi- 
aette. 

"Well  in  body, but  ill  at  ease  in  mind,"  returned  Ma 
dame. 

"And  wherefore  should  you  be  unhappy,  Madame?^ 
said  Antoinette ;  "  are  not  your  children  and  your  faith- 
ful servant  with  you?  and^are  you  not  g^oing  to  a  dear 
friend,  and  into  a  delightful  country  ?" 

Madame,  in  reply,  burst  into  tears,  and  then  avowed 
her  uneasiness,  and  the  cause  of  it ;  adding,  with  much 
tenderness,  "My  dear  children,  I  cannot  bear  to  look 
forward  to  your  perdition.  O !  permit  me  to  persuade 
you  to  renounce  your  errors.  Make  me  happy  in  think- 
ing that  the  souls  of  my  children  are  not  doomed  to  de 
Btruction." 

Antoinette  replied  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
^  Beloved  parent,  make  yourself  easy ;  we  will  talk  on 
these  subjects  another  time ;  we  will  hear  aU  you  have  to 
say ;  and  we  will  read  the  Bible  together,  and  pray  for 
help  from  above :  but  at  present  you  are^wesJc  and  low, 
and  not  able  to  converse  on  these  subjects.  Let  us  now 
enjoy  these  lovely  prospects,  and  refer  this  argument  to 
another  time." 

"  But  do  not,  Antomette,"  said  Eleanore, "  do  not  hold 
but  false  hopes  to  my  motiier:  you  know  your  determi- 
nation against  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines ;  you  have 
lately  evidenced  yolir  dislike  in  the  strongest  manner ; 
and  yet  you  promise  our  mother  to  consider  of  them 
again.    Is  this  just  and  upright  ?" 

Antoinette  looked  at  her  sister  with  an  expression  of 
disgust,  such  as  she  had  scarcely  ever  before  evinced ; 
then  turning  to  her  mother,  she  Sfiid,  "  I  give  you  leave, 
Madame,  to  judge  of  my  religious  principles  by  my  ac- 
tions. If  I  am  assisted  to  treat  you  with  attention  and 
tenderness,  be  assured  that  the  help  is  from  above ;  and 
do  at  least  defer  for  awhile  any  uneasiness  respecting 
my  spiritual  state.  And  now,  dear  parent,"  she  added, 
^  I  must  give  you  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
my  time  was  occupied  among  the  kind  sisters,  while 
yovL  were  shut  up  in  your  room.  We  breakfasted,  dined, 
and  supped  in  the  refectory.  Our  fare  was  plain,  but 
neatly  served,  and  wholesome;  and  I  was  much  pleased 
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wHh  the  novelty  of  this  vtvyoi  lifie.  And  tlien  the  iv^rk. 
mamma,  tlie  beautiful  work  the  nuns  execute,  I  eow 
scarcely  have  conceived  so  much  variety  peeslble;  I 
learned  many  new  stitches;  and,  I  hope,  improved  myself 
in  embroidery." 

In  this  manner  she  proceeded,  making  out  .a  long 
story  of  slender, materials,  but  in  an  inndcent  way;  tiU 
Madame's  attention  was  engaged,  and  her  spirits  reviv- 
ed; of  which  she  gave  evidence  by  making  c^ain  re- 
marks on  the  country  through  which  they  passed.  At 
iength,  coming  to  a  little  stream  and  a  mill  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  Antoinette  said,  ^'  That  little  mill,  and  that 
stream^  and  that  wood  in  the  back-groimd,  remind  me 
of  a  story  I  heard  at  school:  the  thing  happoied  in 
France,  in  this  part  of  France,  I  think;  perhaps  In  this 
very  phice.    ShallJ  tell  it  you,  Madame  i" 

"  Why;  Antoinette,"  said  Eleanore,  "  you  ar6  very  full 
of  talk  to^ay !" 

''O,  that  is  because  I  am  pleased,"  she  said.    "But, 
mamma,  .will  you  hear  my  story?" 
<    "Yes,  child,"  said  Madame;  "  It  will  perhaps  divert 
me."    . 

So  Antoinette  told  some  tale  which  she  adapted  to  the 
scene,  and  her  mother  listened ;  and  thus  ahe.  beguiled 
the  time  till  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  first  day^s 
journey.  .  .      • 

^^You  are,  and  always  were,  an  unaccountable  girl, 
Antoinette,"  said  her  sister,  when  she  found  herself  alone 
with  her.  "  How  long  have  you  taken  up  this  talkative 
humour  1  and  how  long  is  it  to  last  1" 

"As  long  as  it  diverts  my  mother,"  replied  Antoinette. 

"  But  where  is  the  profit  of  it  ?"  asked  Eleanore. 

"I  do  not  know,''  replied  the  other ;  "but  if  the  Al- 
mighty pleases,  it  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  turU  to.sonje 
account"  ' 

"  You  have  some  scheme  in  view,  Antoinette,"  said 
Eleanore,  "I  am  certain  you  hiave."  .  : 

"You  are  not  mistaken,  sister;  I  have  two,"  replied 
the  other ;  "  one  is  to  aniuse  and  please  my  mother:  and 
make  her  fond  of  my  company." 
.    *'And  Uie other?"  asked  Eieaftore. 
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^  To  induce  her,  if  possible,  to  hearino  speak  upon  »• 
iigious  subjects,  without  irritation,'V  added  Antoinette 

"  You  will  never  succeed,"  returned  Eleanore. 

"  I  shall,  if  I  am  divinely  assisted^"  replied  the  other. 

''  Can  you  expect  the  divine  blessing,"  asked  her  sister, 
^ upon  schemes  andways  so  circuitous ?" 

Antoinette  made  no  answer;  and  the  conversation 
ended.  She  however  persisted  in  her  plan  of  amusing 
her  mother,  by  frequently  talking  to  her ;  and  she  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  that  Madame  appeared  tolerable  cheerful 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey ;  though  it  was 
feared  from  many  circumstances  of  her  conduct  and  apr 
pearance,  that,  her  brain  had  sustamed  an  injury  whidi 
had  impaired  her  intellect  past  the  hope  of  recovery. 

'the  little  family  crossed  the  Alps  without  accident; 
and,  having  travelled  through  a  part  of  Switzerlatid,  arr 
riv£Ml  at  Vanzon,  where  Monsieur  had  promised  to 
meet. them  in  order  to  escort  them  to  the  valley  of  An- 
zasca.  * 

It  was  from  the  town  of  Vanzon  that  Monsieur  fvtst 
pointed  out  to  them  Monte  Rosa,  the  glory  of  the  south- 
ern Alps,  raising  its  snow-crowned  peaks  iabove  the  dark, 
deep,  and  rich  valley  of  Anzaaca. 

Madame  and  her  family  spent  a  night  at  Vanzon,  and 
pursued  their  course  next  morning. 

The  valley  of  Anzasca^is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and' fertile  regions  in  the  world ;  being  ranark^- 
able  for  its  rich  vegetation,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  in 
Europe.  The  roads  through  this  charming  valley  are 
every  where  ^aded  in  the  autumn  by  pendant  vines; 
and  the  most  luxuriant  vineyards,  above  and  below,  over- 
spread terJrace  above  terrace.  Here  are  rich  and  verdant 
m^ows  which  present  all  the.  varieties  of  Arcadian 
)a:)dscape ;  nor .  are  mountain  torrents,  channelling  the 
roqks,  and.  forming  grand  and  refreshing  waterfalls, 
wanting  to  improve  the  scene,  aiid  to  show  what  the 
6od  of  nature  can  do  to  adorn  the  habitation  of  man. 
«  Chestnut  trees,  of  a. size  and  beauty  truly  astonish* 
ing,  shadow  these  lucid  streams,  and  dielter  the  cattle 
beneath  them. 

:  The.  valley  is  in  many  parts  extraordinarily  deep ;  and 
many  neat  vlLages  are  scattered  thrxiugh  its  delightful 
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and  peaceful  shades.  But  who  shall  enumerate  the  va- 
riety of  lovely  flowers  which  beautify  these  verdant  soli- 
tudes ? — ^flowers  of  various  tmts  and  hues ;  and  fitted  for 
almost  every  climate,  according  to  their  situation  on 
the  southern  bank  or  northern  crag.  These  lovely  pas- 
tures gradually  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  valley  up  to 
the  rocky  summits  of  the  snow-dad  mountain. 

At  the  moment  when  the  carriage  which  conveyed 
Madame  and  her  family  entered  the  valley,  the  summits 
of  the  mountain  exhibited  a  bright  and  rosy  tint,  which, 
contrasted  with  the  dark  shades  at  its  base,  presented  a 
scene  so  glorious  as  to  defy  all  description.  Madame 
appeared  cheerful;  her  spirits  were  raised  by  seeing 
herself  again  surrounded  by  her  family ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  Monsieur  seemed  to  give  her  renewecl  pleasure. 
Monsieur  was  a  botanist,  and  anticipated  much  pleasure 
in  exploring  the  mountain ;  and  Madame,  though  for- 
merly fond  of  company  and  gaiety,  was  not  without 
some  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  She  was  much 
pleased  with  the  lovdiy  scenes,  which  varied  every  mo- 
ment as  they  advanced  into  the  valley ;  and  Antoinette, 
full  of  admiration  which  these  attractive  objects  inspired, 
was  not  less  happy  than  the  rest  of  her  companions. 
Eleanore  was  the  only  one  who  was  not  pleased.  She 
did  not  like  the  tinge  of  solitude  which  every  object  ex- 
hibited. Eleanore  could  not  live  without  gay  excite- 
ment ;  and  though  there  were  many  villages  scattered 
over  this  district,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  houses  did 
not  excite  the  anticipation  of  much  pleasure,  or  the  lively 
amusement  which  she  had  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  English  cottage. 

At  length.  Monsieur  pointed  out,  with  much  glee,  the 
gable  ends  of  his  old  mansion,  appearing  from  between 
two  small  groves  of  chestnut.  The  house  was  of  stone; 
of  old  and  heavy  architecture ;  with  a  large  stone  porch 
projecting  in  front  The  travellers  had  scarcely  time  to 
glance  at  this  enlivening  object,  when  it  disappeared, 
owing  to  the  winding  of  the  road,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time;  till,  at  length  emerging  from  a  shadowy 
lane  of  exquisite  beauty,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  the  paved  court-yard  of  this  old  mansion,  which  was 
now  converted  into  a  farm-house. 
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*  A  neat  Swiss  dame  was  ready  to  receive  them,  and  to 
conduct  Madame  through  the  old  hall  to  a  large  parlour, 
opening  with  folding-doors  into  a  garden,  where  a  colla- 
•tion  of  fruit,  cream;  cheese,  and  butter,  was  set  forth  on 
a  rustic  table. 

Madame  loved  novelty,  and  the  scene  suited  her ;  for 
the  garden  was  fragrant  with  flowers,  rich  with  fruity 
and  gay  with  bees.  Beyond  the  high  old  wall  which 
encompassed  the  garden,  were  the  groves  of  chestnut 
before  spoken  of;  and  above  and  beyond  these  appeared* 
the  nearer  parts  of  the  mountain,  exquisitely  disposed  in 
lights  and  shades,  in  upland  and  dingle,  m  lawn  and 
woodland  ,•  and  beyond,  still  beyond,  arose  the  snowy 
peaks,  now  no  longer  glowing  with  a  rosy  hue,  but  of  a 
brilliant  and  dazzling  white.  Madame  was  all  rapture, 
'and  Monsieur  full  of  talk ;  Antoinette  was  theriefore  glaa 
to  withdraw  into  silence ;  her  newly  taken  up  character 
of  loquaciousness  being  as  uncongenial  to  herself  as  it 
was  now  unnecessary. 

After  having  partaken  of  the  refreshment,  and  spent 
some  time  in  conversation,  the  family  adjourned  to  their 
apartments.   •  ' 

At  the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  Antoinette  went  to 
her  mother,  hoping  to  find  that  she  had  slept  well;  but 
what  was  her  grief  on  perceiving  that  she  was  in 
tears,  and  that  the  high  spurts  of  the  day  before  had 
yielded  to  an  excessive  depression !  "  O,  Antoinette  !'* 
said  she, ''  I  am  unhappy ;  l  have  been  thinking  of  you 
and  Eleanore;  I  have  been  reflecting  on  all  that  was 
said  to  me  in  the  convent ;  I  have  been  blaming  myself 
for  marrying  a  heretic ;  I  have  been  blaming  myself  for 
bringing  up  my  children  among  heretics;  and  tmleas 
you,  my  child,  my  Antoinette,  the  daughter  of  my  heart, 
unless  yoil  consent  to  renounce  your  heresies,  I  shall  be 
miserable  through  life." 

Antoinette  had  a  small  Bible  in  her  hand,  which  she! 
had  brought  with  her,  with  the  design  of  reailing  to  her 
mother.  She  raised  the  book  in  her  hand,  and  said, 
''  Dear  parent,  we  shall  how  have  abundance  of  leisure; 
we  will  tdk  together  every  day  in  the  beautiful  environs 
of  this  place ;  we  will  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, aiid  I  will  read  t\iB  holy  book  to  you;  and  I  wiH 

IV.  2  K 
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promise  you,  that  in  whatever  instance  you  shall  be  able 
to  prove  to  me  that  any  one  of  my  opinions  is  contrary 
to  Scripture,  I  will  renounce  that  opinion ;  and  we  will 
pray  together;  pray  that  we  may  he  guided  into  truth; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  our  prayers  will  be  heard." 

Madame  seemed  consoled  by  this  proposal  of  hei 
daughter,  and  consented  to  rise  and  go  down  to  break* 

fiElSt. 

There  is  a  restlessness  frequently  attendant  on  de- 
jrangement  of  the  head ;  a  restlessness  which  proves  a 
very  severe  trial  to  the  afflicted  person,  and  also  to  those 
with  whom  they  associate.  Madame  had  always  been 
fond  of  novelty,  and  became  soon  weary  of  the  same 
place,  and  of  permanent  employment  But  this  restless^ 
ness  was  now  be<;ome  excessive ;  so  tiiat  she  was  never 
easy  but  when  walking  about,  and  being  talked  to,  read, 
to,  or  attended  to,  in  some  form  or  other;  being  in  twenty 
moods  in  one  day ;  sometimes  laughing,  sometimes  cry-; 
ing,  sometimes  talking,  sometimes  silent,  sometimes 
angry  and  irritable,  and  again  pleased  tQ  excess  witii 
everything. 

Severe  in  the  extreme  was  the  trial  to  her  daughters. 
And  now  was  the  time  when  the  work  of  grace  was  to 
be  proved.  It  was  not  the  trial  otm  hour  or  a  day,  but 
of  many  weary  hours  and  lingering  days*  It  was  a  trial 
which  £leanore  could  not  endure ;  she  shrank  from  it, 
and  confessed  that  it  was  a  burden  too  intolerable  to  be 
borne.  "  My  mother,"  she  said,  "  is  humoursome,  she  is 
whimsical,  she  is  gloomy,  she  is  self-indulgeAt ;  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  comply  with  her." 

"Her  head  is  evidently  injured  by  the  accident,"  said 
Antoinette ;  "  she  is  not  herself.  Let  us  try  to  bear  with 
her ;  or  rather  let  us  pray  for  help." 

Eleanore  made  no. reply ;  and  the  burden  of  attention 
was  thrown  on  Antoinette,  excepting^  at  those  short  in- 
tervals when  Monsieur  or  the  maid  ser^^ant  were  enabled 
to  relieve  her. 

And  now  let  us  attend  this  pfous  and  lovely  young 
woman  through  all  her  patient  labours  to  serve  and 
please  an  afflicted  mother.  Let  us  see  her  conducting 
her  distressed  and  afflicted  parent  through  all  the  beau- 
tiful environs  of  the  farm-Jiouse  in  which  they  resided 
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sometimes,  when  the  weather  suited,  sitting  down  with 
her  on  the  grass;  then  strolling  with  her  through  a 
shady  lane,  or  by  a  mountain  brook;  sometimes  leading 
h«c  through  the  farm-yard,  or  dairy,  or  in  any  path  her 
wayward  fancy  might  direct  her;  talking  to  her,  at 
times^  in  a  lively  strain,  or  telling  her  stories,  or  watch- 
ing an.  oppartnnity  to  pray  with  her,  or  to  read  to  hei 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Oflen  would  she  take  oc 
casion,  from,  some  striking  scenery  of  nature,  to  lead  hei 
thoughts  to  heavai ;  and  to  speak  of  the  blessedness  of 
that  region  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  be  no  more, 
and  where  ;evBrlwting  bliss  wiU  be  enjoyed  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Redeemer. 

;  The  divinity,^  the  character,  the  ojSices,  the  merits,  and 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer,,  were  Uie  frequent  subjects 
of  this  young  woman's  discourse ;  and  when  Madame 
alluded  to  the  supposed  merits  of  the  saints,  or  any  other 
popish  error,  Antoin^te  had  always  some  little  manieu-^ 
vre  to  draw  off  hej:  mother's  attention  from  these  mat- 
ters; till,  by  the  divine  blessing,  she  had  contrived  to 
place  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  popery  so  far  in  the 
back-ground,  that  Madame's  mind  was  almost  conducted 
to  tiie  simplicity  of  the  Reformed  Religion  without  be- 
ing sensible  of  it ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  thai 
her  mind  was  more  calm,  her  opinipns  were  more  sim- 
1^,  her  desires  more  heavenly,  and  her  affections  much 
refined;  and  all  this  Was  accomplished  without  her  be- 
ing conscious;  that  she  was  no  longer  a  Papist. 

One  m(»ming,  while  Antomette  was  congratulating 
herself  upon  this  blissful  change  in  the  mind  of  her  mo- 
ther, Bleanore,  on  some  slight  occasion  being  given  at 
breidkfast,  began  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  religion  | 
touching  on  some  of  those  points  which  had  formerly 
been  the  cause  of  dispute  between  herself  and  her  mo- 
ther. Madame's  che&s.  began  to  flush,  and  her  eyes  to 
express  displeasure.  Antoinette  looked  imploringly  at 
W  sister;  but  Eleanore  refused  to  take  the  hint.  Ma- 
dame grew  angry — she  spoke  loudly — ^she  trembled,  and 
revert^  to  the  unpleasant  affairs  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  convent;  adding,  that  the  abbess  had  censured 
her; justly  when  she  condemned  her  for  allowing  here- 
tics to  educate  her  daughters. 
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Antoinette  was  exoeeding^T  displeased;  perhaps  idie 
liad  seldom,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  felt  herself  so  car* 
ried  away  hy  hasty  feeUngs.  ^e  turned  to  her  sister^ 
and  said,  "  Eleanore,  by  your  entire  neglect  of  our  mo- 
ther, for  many  weeks  past,  you  have  forfeited  your 
riffht  to  address  her  any  longer  on  religious  subjects." 

Eleanore,  as  might  be  ezp^ted,  answered  with  warmtiL 
But  as  she  spoke,  Antoinette  had  time  to  recollect  her- 
self; and,  with  true  Christian  grace  and  humility  of 
spirit,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  sister,  and  begged 
her  pardon ;  while,  in  a  tone  more  worthy  of  her  b^ 
and  holy  profession,  she  humbly  entreated  her,  as  a 
friend,  henceforward  to  avoid  religious  disputes;  and 
thus  the  contention  ceased  between  tne  sisters.  But  not 
so  the  consequences  of  the  imprudent  remarks  made  by 
Eleanore ;  for  she  had  revived  by  them  so  many  painful 
remembrances  in  the  breast  of  her  mother,  that  the  poor 
afflicted  lady  was  again  filled,  for  a  length  of  time,  with 
spiritual  distress ;  and  it  was  many  days  before  Antoi- 
nette could  be  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  a  composed 
state. 

Now  the  spring  arrived  with  all  its  attractions ;  and 
Antoinette  was  engaged  in  leading  the  parent  she  loved 
through  the  fair  and  pleasing  scenes  which  surrounded 
them.  Antoinette  found  perpetual  objects  of  amuse^ 
ment  for  her  dear  parent ;  and  discovered,  with  delight, 
that  she  was  gradually  recovering  her  cheerfulness; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  she  perceived  more  childL^- 
ness  and  feebleness  pf  intellect  in  the  cUfiicted  lady  than 
she  had  remarked  in  the  autumn. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  when  all  nature  was 
smiling  around,  that  the  family  were  surpris^,  one 
TOoming,  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  by  the  arrival  of 
a  young  gentleman;  who,  entering  the  room,  addresed 
Madame  as  his  aunt,  the  two  young  ladies  as  his  cousins, 
and  Monsieur  as  an  old  friend. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  eldest  son  of  Madame 

Northihgton's  brother,  the  Compte  de  J ,  the  young 

Theodore  de  J ;  or,  as  he  was  termed,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  J .    He  had  been  taking  a  tour  in  Italy,  and, 

on  his  return,  had  left  his  travelling  companions,  that  he 
might  visit  his  relations  in  the  valley  of  Anzasca. 
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Hie  Chevalier  de  J was  the  complete  man  of 

ashioD,  though  possessing  all  the  ease  which  is  common 
to  his  countrymen.  His  person  was  remarkably  fine, 
and  his  face  strikingly  handsome ;  his  eyes  being  dark 
and  brilliant,  and  his  features,  regular  and  manly.  "  I 
am  come,  Madame,"  said  he  to  £s  aunt,  after  the  first 
salutations  were  over,  ''to spend  a  fortnight  with  you; 
and  to  explore  with  you,  Monsieur,  the  various  heights 
of  your  mountain.  Afford  me  and  my  valet  some  room 
in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  we  shall  be  p^ectly 
satisfied." 

'  Madame^ was  all  rapture  at  the  sight  of  her  nephew; 
Monsieur  full  of  compliment;  and  lUeanore  violently 
seized  with  her  old  temptation,  viz.  the  desire  of  pleasing 
at  all  events.  What  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  An- 
toinette was  not  equally  apparent,  as  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  did  not  vary  from  its  usual  composura 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  mind  under  divine  influence,  as  we 
suppose  that  of  Antoinette  to  have  been,  is  not  liable  to 
those  rapid  transitions  from  joy  to  sorrow,  from  elation 
to  depression,  to  which  other  minds  are  subject  ShcL 
however,  was  particularly  courteous  to  her  cousin,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in  visiting  her  poor  mother; 
but,  as  the  rest  of  the  company  were  all  eager  to  talk, 
Jess  was  required  of  her. 

The  party  sat  some  time  over  their  breakfast ;  *after 
which,  they  placed  themselves  befbre  the  doors  which 
open  into  the  garden,  where  they  enjoyed  a  fine  pros 
pect  of  the  mountain.- 

Madame  had  many  questions  to  ask  her  nephew,  and 
the  yoimg  gentleman  had  much  to  relate.  Eleanore  had 
aJso  many  little  contrivances  for  drawing  attention  to 
herself;  and  Monsieur  had  also  his  stories  to  tell:  in 
ix)nsequence  of  which,  the  conversation  did  not  flag ;  and 
Antoinette,  who  was  silent,  had  ample  leisure  to  con- 
template the  character  of  her  cousin.  She  thought  him 
pleasing — ^particularly  so ;  his  manners  were  a  pattern 
of  ease,  refinement,  and  fashion.  He  was  aware,  that, 
by  this  visit,  he  was  Conferring  a  favour;  while  his 
vanity  and  self-love  were  pleased  by  tiie  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  received ;  he  was,  therefore,  in  high  good 
humour;  and  ^s  &io  features  glowed  with  youth  an^ 
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conscious  pride.  Another  eircumstance  also  rendered 
him  additionally  pleasulg  in  the  eyes  of  Antoinette. 
From  the  first  moment  he  had  seen  her,  he  had  been 
struck  with  her  appearance ;  for  her  modesty  and  piety 
had  given  her  forcible  attractions  in  his  eyeSj  though  he 
was  probably  unaware  Of  the  cause  whence  these  at- 
tractions proceeded.  And  although  the  loquacity  of  the 
party  had  prevented  him  from  addressing  her  particu- 
larly,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  something  in  his  man- 
ner, when  he  turned  towards  her,  of  respect  and 
deference,  which  raised  him  in  her  opinion.  In  short, 
she  thought  him  so  amiable,  that  she  could  not  help 
frequently  saying  to  herself,  "How  heartily  do  I 
wish  that  my  cousin  Theodore  were  of  the  Reformed 
Church!" 

A  conversation,  carried  on  for  some  hours,  is  seldom 
worthy  of  recapitulation ;  especially  when  the  parties 
are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  true  seriousness ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  pass  on  till  the  dinner-hour ;  after  which, 
the  evening  being  cool,  the  party  set  out  to  walk.  An^ 
toinette,  as  usual,  kept  close  to  her  mother,  and  declared 
her  intention  of  proceeding  no  further  than  her  mother 
could  conveniently  bear.  Monsieur  wished  to  tempt  the 
chevalier  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  hill;  and  Elea- 
nore  was  ready  to  accompany  them.  Accordingly,  these 
three  climbed  some  considerable  steeps;  and  uie  sound 
of  their  voices  in  loud  laughter  firequently  reached  the 
ears  of  those  below. 

Antoinette  pointed  them  out  to  her  mother,  in  differ* 
enl  points  of  view,  as  they  ascended;  and  the  old  lady 
regretted  her  inability  to  be  with  them. 

At  length  they  quite  lost  sight  of  them,  and  Madame 
sat  down  on  the  grass  with  her  gentle  daughter  by  her 
side.  Antoinette's  little  Bible  was  then  produced;  and 
she  had  already  read  several  chapters  from  the  Prophet 
Isaiah ;  commenting,  in  her  simple  way,  as  she  proceed- 
ed, and  endeavouring  to  represent  to  her  mother  the 
future;  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  a  subject  on 
which  she  especially  delighted^  dwell ;  when  suddenly 
she  heard  a  noise  behind  her,  and,  loolqag  upwards,  she 
saw  her  cousin  bounding  like  a  chamois  down  the  hill, 
having  left  his  companions  on  the  hcdghte  atoveu 
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"  Theodore !"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  as  he  approach* 
ed,  his  ^ne  features  glowing  from  the  exercise,  "  where 
have  you  left  your  cous'n  and  Monsieur?" 

The  young  gentlemau  made  no  reply  to  this  question, 
but  approaching  Antoinette,  he  presented  her  with  a 
bouquet  of  mountain  flowers, 'saying,  ''My  beautiful 
cousin,  I  bring  you  this  offering  from  the  hills,  to  prove 
to  you,  that,  lovely  as  these  flowers  are,  they  are  infi- 
nitely excelled  by  those  of  the  valley." 

Madame  called  for  an  explanation ;  when  the  gallant 
chevalier  added,  "  There  is  a  bloom  in  this  flowet  of  the 
valley  ^pointing  at  the  siune  time  to  his  cousin)  more 
rare  and. excellent  than  any  thing  which  Paris  or  Ver- 
sailles coiild  possibly  supply." 

Madame  laughed :  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  des  comiplitnens 
such  as  I  remember  in  my  youth :"  then  turning  to  An- 
toinette, she  added,  "  but  she  deserves  every  compliment 
vou  can  pay  her ;  she  is  the  best  of  daughters." 

"  To  the  best  of  mothers,"  returned  Antoinette  quick- 
ly ;  and,  laying  her  hand  on  her  mother's  arm,  "  a  good 
mother,  cousiji  Theodore,"  she  added^  "will  make  a 
good  daughter." 

•  By  this  time  Theodore  had  extended  himself  on  the 
grass,  at  the  feet  of  the  ladies,  and,  having  thrown  aside 
the  ermine  cap  which  he  used  for  travelling,  was  brush- 
ing up  his  hair  from  his  forehead  with  his  opea  hand,  at 
the  same  time  whispering  to  Antoinette  a  compliment 
of  a  less  equivocal  nature  than  the  one  he  had  before 
ventured  to  utter. 

He  had  spoken  low,  but  Antoinette  answered  aloud, 
"  Dear  cousin,  let  us  be  as  brother  and  sister  while  we 
are  together,  and  do  not  say  more  to  me  than  you  really 
think." 

"  I  never  say  more  than  I  really  think,"  said  the  young 
man,  looking  earnestly  at  her,  and  speaking  with  quick- 
ness. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  call  your  sincerity  in  question, 
Theodore,"  said  Antoinette;  "but  while  we  are  toge- 
ther let  our  intercourse  be  that  of  a  brother  and  sister. 
I  have  no  brother ;  I  have  never  known  that  eftdeared 
relation.  Let  me  experience  this  kind  of  friendship  in 
my  cousin.'' 
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Theodoie  looked  at  ber  witK  an  expressdve  and  in- 
filing  glance;  then  added:  "So  let  it  be.  And  now, 
my  d^r  sister  Antoinette,  tell  me,  do  you  never  leave 
your  mother's  side  ?" 

^I  never  wish  to  do  so,"  said  Antoinette,  cheerfully; 
"  foR  where,  I  pray,  can  I  be  better  ?" 

"  My  sister  Antoinette  is  a  prodigy,"  remarked  Theo- 
dore. 

^  Whatl"  said  Madame,  ^'  is  it  such  a  wonder  in  these 
da]^  to  see  a  daughter  by  her  mother's  side  ?" 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn ;  and  Elea- 
nore  presently  appeared  descending  the  hill,  and  play- 
fully reproached  her  cousin  for  want  of  gallantly,  m 
having  led  her  into  difficulties,  and  left  her  in  them. 

It  WBfr  impossible  for  him  to  be  deaf  to  such  a  call ;  he 
sprang  up  inunediately,  and  was  at  the  young  lady's 
side  in  a  few  minutes.  The  party  then  returned  to  sup- 
per, and  the  conversation  was  kept  up  with  considerable 
gaiety  till  the  hour  of  rest. 

In  the  manner  described  above,  did  several  days  pass 
after  the  arrival  of  TheodorCi  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  exploring  parties  on  the  mountain,  froni  which 
the  ladies  were  of  course  excluded. 
.  During  this  time,  it  became  evident  to  all,  that  Antoi- 
nette was  the  favourite  of  her  cousin :  and  Madame, 
with  her  usual  want  of  judgment,  expressed  her  plea- 
sure on  this  event ;  and  said,  more  than  once,  "  O  An- 
toinette, what  delight  would  it  give  me  to  see  you  mar- 
ried to  your  cousin !" 

Antoinette  could  have  answered,  "  How  could  you  ex- 
pect me  to  marry  a  Roman  Catholic?"  but,  dreading  to 
refer  to  this,  she  said,  "Am  I  not  without  a  dowry, 
mamma?  it  cannot  be  expected  that  my  uncle  should 
ff ive  bis  consent  to  such  a  marriage.  It  is  better  there- 
fore that  we  should  never  think  of  it." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marked  attentions  and  strong 
expressions  of  the  young  man  were  continually  drawing 
the  thoughts  of  Antoinette  to  the  subject;  and  the 
strength  of  natural  inclination,  though  powerfully  con- 
trolled 4n  her  regenerate  heart,  now  arose  with  a  vivid 
power  and  influence  to  plead  )br  the  young  man ;  and 
Antoinette  was  compelled  to  confess  that  she  had  never 
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•knoMm  80  great  a  trial.  Nature  now  entered  into  a  con- 
test with  grace,  as  warmly  and  as  vehemently  as  could 
be  imagined;  and  Antoinette  painfully  felt  that  she 
should  assuredly  fall  in  the  contest  if  not  divinely  up- 
held. For  some  time  past  she  had  slept  in  a  little  closet 
within  her  mother's  room,  instead  of  her  sister's  apart- 
ment ;  and  now  she  found  the  comfort  of  such  retire- 
ment ;  and,  by  the  divine  Messing,  she  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  in  earnest  prayer,  and  endeavours  to 
raise  her  soul  above  all  vain  allurements.  Sometime!^ 
indeed,  she  could  do  little  more  than  say  to  her  God, 
"  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done !"  Nevertheless,  He  who 
bad  given  her  the  heart  to  cry  thus  to  him  in  the  an- 
guish of  her  spirit,  speedily  appeared  for  her  relief ;  and 
before  the  young  man  had  lenthe  valley,*she  found  her- 
iself  fully  enablS  to  renounce  him  in  her  own  mind ; 
and,  to  further  her  object,  she  withdrew  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  his  society.  She  was  afterwards  confirmed 
from  day  to  day  in  the  propriety  of  this  renunciation,  by 
finding  that  her  cousin,  though  a  nominal  Papist,  was^ 
in  fact,  an  infidel  of  the  school  of  Voltaire ;  of  whom  he 
continually  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  until  checked  by 
her ;  for  one  day  in  the  warmth  of  her  feelings,  she  ob- 
served that  she  considered  the  friend  of  Voltaire  as  an 
enemy  of  God. 

From  that  time  the  young  man  spoke  more  cautiously 
of  this  infidel  writer ^  and  more  guardedly  in  the  presence 
of  Antoinette  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  notwithstand- 
ing, sufilcient  proofs  were  afforded  her,  that  her  opinion 
respecting  his  infidelity  was  well  founded. 

But  my  history  has  run  to  iso  great  a  length,  that  I  feel 
myself  compiled  to  pass  over  certain  events  very  briefly, 
that  I  may  be  aUe  to  enter  more  iuUy  on  some  circum> 
stance  of  more  importance. 

After  a  protracted  residence  of  a  month  in  the  valley 

of  Anzasca,  the  Chevalier  de  J took  his  leave, 

though  not  before  he  had  made  such  a  declaration  of  his 
regard  for  Antoinette,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to 
give  him  a  very  decided  answer,  which  she  did  agreea- 
bly with  the  intention  she  had  formed  of  rejecting  hiff 
suit,  should  it  ever  be  brought  forward.' 

Hf^dftme  aBdMonsieur  were  dif^lea^ed  <it  her  b<v 
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haviour  on  this  occasion ;  but  she  soon  found  means  to 
reconcile  them  again  to  her  by  the  aiiiableness  of  her 
deportment. 

After  his  departure,  the  little  family  continued  to  re- 
side together,  in  some  tranquillity,  till  the  end  of  the 
autumn,  when  a  decided  change  took  place  in  the  state 
of  Madame's  mind. 

The  conduct  of  Antoinette,  with  respect  to  her  cousin, 
bad  so  forcibly  convinced  her  mother  of  the  stability  ana 
sincerity  of  her  religion,  thftt  she  began  to  regard  her 
with  increased  esteem,  and  to  listen  (o  her  with  increas- 
ed delight;  and  many  were  the  profitable  hours  which 
this  mother  and  daughter  spent  together  in  the  beautiful 
regions  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  While  such  arevo 
lution  took  place  in  the  mmd  of  Madame,  as  Antoinette 
could,  no  otherwise  account  for  than  by  bdieving  that 
the  Lord  had  granted  a  blessing  on  her  humble  endea- 
vours to  lead  her  parent  in  the  heavenly  way ;  this 
caused  her  to  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  her  heart  was 
filled  with  consolation. 

The  change  observable  in  Madame  was  this — ^her  spi- 
rits were  become  calm  and  equable,  her  mind  was  full 
of  heavenly  things,  axid  her  concern  about  worldly  mat* 
ters  ntarly  vanished.  She  appeared  truly  a  new  crea- 
ture in  Christ  Jesus :  old  things  were  passed  away,  and 
all  things  were  become  new.  Her  health  in  the  mean 
time  was  feeble ;  and,  in  the  end  of  the  summer,  her 
weakness  increased ;  but,  before  the  autumn  was  tsa  ad- 
vanced, her  state  was  such,  that  her  children  daily  look- 
ed forward  to  her  death.  At  length,  that  event  took 
place;  and,  though  some  time  expected,  itiseemed  sud- 
den at  last.  She  expired  in  the  arms  of  Antoinette ;  and 
the  last  words  she  uttered  were  expressive  of  gratitude 
4o  Grod  for  giving  her  such  a  child,  and  of  her  hopes  of 
salvation  in  Christ  her  Saviour. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  tiie  grief  of  Antoinette^ 
or  the  feelings  of  other  individuals  of  the  family  on  the 
occasion.  AnM>ng  Madame's  clothes  a  will  was  found, 
which  had  been  made  and  executed  at  Abbeville,  but 
with  the  existence  of  which  her  daughters  were  unat^- 

quainted.    In  this  will  the  comte  de  J ,  and   his 

mother  the  oomtesse,  were  appointed  guardians  of  her 
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daiightert,  if  she  died  while  they  were  tinder  age;  ha 
was  also  appointed  trustee  for  the  whole  of  his  sister^ 
little  property. 

f  'Phis  arrangement  was  replete  with  many  very  un- 
pleasant circumstances  to  Antoinette,  though,  as  it  ap- 
peared, by  no  means  equally  so  for  Eleanore,  who  had 
long  secretly  sighed  to  be  acknowledged  by  her  noble 
relations.  Some  doubt  was,  however,  entertained  whe- 
ther the  oomtesse  and  her  son  would  administer  to  ^e 
will  and  accept  tiie  offices  of  guardians ;  but  this  doubt 
was  cleared  up  so  soon  as  letters  between  the  parties 
eould  be  exchanged.  Hie  old  comtesse,'when  informed 
of  the  death  of  her  daughter,  seemed  to  lose  adl  sense  of 
displeasure  against  her,  and  even  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  her  children. 

Monsieur  accordingly  settled  his  atfoirs  in  Switzerland, 
tod  once  agidn  prepared  to  pass  the  Alps  with  his  younff 
cousins;  resolving  to  take  leave  of  them  when  he  had 
Unsigned  them  to  their  grandmother's  care. 

I  could  say  much  of  the  grief  of  Antoinette  in  quitting 
the  valley  of  Anzasca — a  place  endeared  to  her  by  many 
tender  recollections.  She  continued  to  cast  many  a  look 
back  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  till,  after 
several  days'  journey,  these  peaks  were  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  white  clouds  which  rested  on  the 
horizon. 

Monsieur  and  the  young  people  with  the  Irish  maid, 
lingered  long  on  the  road :  perhaps  tkey  were  sorry  to 
part;  but  certainly  they  might  have  accomplished  the 
journey  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  they  actually  did. 

It  was  in  a  dark,  cold  evening  in  November,  when 
they  reached  the  Barriere  a  Paris,  and  drove  through  its 
gloomy  streets  for  a  considerable  len^  of  way  before 

fiiey  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Hotel  de  J ,  in  the 

Fauxbourg  St.  Honore. 

At  the  gate  of  this  hotel  Monsieur  took  his  leave,  say- 
ing, he  would  call  upon  his  young  friends  in  a  few  days. 
The  old  man  was  affected,  but  he  did  hot  like  to  show 
it  before  strangers ;  he  therelfore  made  his  escape  at  the 
moment  before  the  gates  of  the  court  were  thrown 
open  to  receive  the  carriage. 

The  ho  ises  of  persons  of  confleqaence  m  Paris,  and 
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indeed,  in  all  other  towns  in  France,  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  built  in  courts  considerably  back  from  the  street, 
and  presenting  to  the  view  of  the  passenger  without 
high  and  gloomy  Trails  and  gateways.  Th^  courts  are 
generally  paved,  and  a  flight  of  steps  and  folding-doors 
must  be  passed  before  the  visiter  is  ushered  into  the 
great  hall  of  the  hotel.  The  apartments  in  all  these 
houses  are  arranged  in  suites,  one  room  opening  into 
another,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  a  mors 
magnificent  coup  d^osu  than  more  superb  apartments 
coidd  supply  on  a  less  ostentatious  plan. 

Eleanore  was  not  so  entirely  overwhelmed  by  her 
feelings  but  that  she  was  fully  aware  of  the  magniflcencQ 
of  the  house  she  was  entering  the  moment  she  set  her 
foot  in  the  hall ;  where  two  superb  staircases,  and  a  va* 
riety  of  marble  figures  as  large  as  life,  indicated  the 
dwelling  of  a  fauuly  of  rank.  Several  laquaiSj  who 
were  apprized  that  such  ladies  were  expected,  were 
,  ready  to  conduct  them  to  a  range  of  apartments  above 
stairs,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  their  use ;  and  here 
one  of  the  JULe-dC'Chambres  of  the  comtesse  presently 
waited  upon  them,  to  tell  them  that  Madame  the  com- 
tesse was  not  that  moment  at  home,  but  that  she  was 
expected  every  hour.  She  also  brought  them  refresh- 
ment, and  offered  to  assist  them  to  change  their  dresses ; 
by  which  they  perceived,  that  their  grandmother  ex- 
pected them  to  appear  in  ^eir  bc»t  ch'esaes  before  her. 

It  was  eight  oxlock  in  the  evening,  however,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  comtesse  was  announced.  She  was 
then  going  to  dinner,  an  hour  when  the  young  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  going  to  bed ;  and  they 
were  introduced  to  her  in  a  saloon,  jiost  sumptuously 
furnished  where  she  was  seated  on  a  sofa. 

The  young  people  had  expected  to  see  an  old  woman.; 
They  were  fierefore  much  surprised  to  find  her  looking 
younger  than  their  mother  had  done  some  months  be- 
fore her  death,  highly  rouged,  and  dressed  in  the  ex-, 

treme  of  fashion.    Madame  de  J was  habitually  a 

haughty,  worldly-minded  woman;  which  appeared 
through  the  whole  of  her  conduct.  She  was,  however, 
softened,  and  evidently  pleased,  by  the  appearance  of 
her  granddaughters^  m  whom  she  saw  beautiful  and 
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irell-^ucated  youn^  women,  in  whose  external  appear* 
aoce  nothing  was  needed  but  what  a  little  fashionabla 
society,  and  a  Parisian  milliner  and  dress-maker  could 
speedily  confer.  The  old  lady  was,  moreover,  not  en- 
turely  divested  of  some  compunctious  feelings  i^especting 
her  daughter,  whom  she  was  conscious  of  having  treat 
ed  with  too  much  severity. 

The  compte  de  J ,  the  father  of  the  chevalier,  wan 

not  at  that  time  present  in  Paris,  being  abs^t  in  a  fo« 
reign  court,  on  some  diplomatic  business. 

The  first  compliments  between  these  newly  met  rela- 
tions were  scarcely  over,  when  the  chevalier  de  J ^ 

in  the  uniform  of  the  Grarde  du  Corps,  among  whom  he 
had  lately  been  admitted,  came  joyfully  into  the  room, 
accosting  his  cousins  with  a  warmth  of  affection  which 
was  particularly  acceptable  to  them,  after  the  cold  and 
formal  manner  w^th  which  the  comptesse  had  received 
them.  It  was  impossible  for  Antoinette  not  to  feel  a  se-» 
cond  time  the  influence  of  his  attractions,  connected  as 
^ey  were  with  so  much  warmth  of  affection  towards 
her ;  and^  as  she  had  now  no  object  of  affectionate  re- 
gard,  such  as  she  possessed  in  her  mother,  her  disengaged 
heart  was  in  greater  danger  of  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tion than  iever ;  but  she  knew  in  whom  she  might  trusty 
even  in  Him  who  has  said,./  wiU  rwv&r  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee.  (Heb.  xiii.  5.^  Her  feelings  were,  how- 
ever, such  for  the  moment,  from  a  sense  of  her  present 
situation,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  past,  that  she  wept 
when  Theodore  accosted  her,  a  circumstance  which  the 
young  man  did  not  fail  to  interpret  much  in  his  own  fa- 
vour. The  recent  death  of  her  mother  was  supposed  to 
be  a  sufficient  apology  for  this  effusion  of  feeling,  by  the 
rest  of  the  company ;  and  as  she  soon  recovered  her 
usual  composure,  the  party  adjourned  into  the  dining- 
ro<:Hn,  where  they  found  an  addition  to  the  party  in  the 

abbe  St.  J ,  who  was  the  confessor  of  the  comptesse; 

and  who,  having  owed  his  preferment  to  the  interest  of 
the  family,  was  wholly  devoted  .to  its  service. 
i  The  abbe  was  particularly  lively  and  agreeable  in 
conversation ;  by  reason  of  which,  though  some  of  the 
company  were  silent,  there  was  no  lack  of  conversation 

^thetable,  i. 

IV  2L 
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After  dinner,  the  young  ladies  requested  pjRrmksion  to 
retire  to  rest,  and  Antoinette  was  not  sorry  to  find  a  se- 
parate apartment  prepared  for  her,  although  she  was 
affected  to  learn  that  It  was  by  the  especial  desire  of  her 
sister;  for,  since  the  indiscreet  patronage  which  Joanna 
had  bestowed  on  Eleanore,  an  indifference  had  arisen 
between  the  sisters,  which,  on  the  part  of  Eleanore,  had 
now  amounted  to  absolute  alienation.  Surely,  we  ought 
to  learn  the  imprudence  of  exalting,  on  any  pretension 
whatever,  one  part  of  a  family  in  preference  to  another. 
Family  peace,  has,  perhaps,  oftener  been  destroyed  by 
such  want  of  judgment  than  by  any  other  means  what- 
ever. What  compensation  could  Joanna,  as  appearS; 
ever  make  to  Eleanore  for  the  injury  she  did  her  in  de- 
priving her  of  such  a  friend  as  Antoinette  ? 

Antoinette  was,  however,  somewhat  compensated  for 
the  neglect  of  her  sister,  by  being  informed  that  Alice 
O'Neal,  (the  Irish  maid,)  who  had,  it  seems,  boasted  of 
her  talents  as  fiUe^e-chambre, — ^an  office  which,  in 
common  with  many  others,  she  had  long  performed 
for  Madame  Northington, — was  permitted  to  be  her  at- 
tendant 

Antoinette  was  troubled  with  many  uneasy  and  pain 
ful  thoughts,  which  prevented  her,  for  some  time,  from 
enjoying  her  usual  repose;  but  when  sleep,  at  length, 
came,  it  was  peaceful  and  serene. 

It  is  not  the  custom,  in  genteel  French  families,  to 
make  the  breakfast  asocial  meal :  a  circumstance  which 
was  very  pleasing  to  Antoinette,  who  by  reason  of  this 
enjoyed  some  hours  of  retirement  in  her  own  room  the 
next  morning. 

About  noon  she  was  called  to  her  grandmother,  who 
was  breakfasting  in  her  elegant  bed,  and  hiding  a  kind 
of  levee,  which  consisted  of  marchandes  des  modes 
with  their  chiffons,  and  other  persons  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

Antoinette  was  surprised  to  see  Eleanore  sitting  fami- 
liarly by  the  comptesse's  bed,  mending  a  new  glove, 
which  had  been  torn  in  an  attempt  to  pull  it  on  to<» 
hastily. 

Before  Antoinette  had  finished  her  morning  saluta- 
t«>ns  to  her  august  grandmother,  Theodore  came  into  th» 
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roonv  calling  to  Eleanore,  and  asking  her,  with  lesis  cere- 
mony than  a  man  usually  so  polite  might  be  supposed 
to  use,  if  she  had  repaired  his  glove.  At  the  sight,  how- 
ever, of  Antoinette,  he  changed  his  tone^  bowed,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  expressed  a  hope  that  she  had  recover* 
ed  her  fatigue. 

While  he  was  speaking  to  her,  Eleanore  threw  the 
glove  at  the  young  garde  du  corps,  using  some  lively 
expression  which  her  sister  did  not  exactly  hear.  In  re* 
ply  to  which,  he  took  up  the  glove,  and,  gently  patting 
nis  cousin's  cheek  with  it,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  added, 
"  Henceforward  this  glove  will  be  inestimable  to  me." 
So  saying,  he  hastened  out  of  the  room,  bowing  to  An- 
toinette, and  adding,  that  he  was  already  an  hour  too 
late. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  old  lady  had  entered  into  dis- 
cussions, of  high  importance  in  her  own  opinion,  with 
the  various  work-people  around  her,  on  the  subject  of 
corsets,  bonnets,  pelisses,  artificial  flowers,  elegant  dis- 
habilles, and  the  best  way  of  rendering  sables  becoming. 
Antoinette  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  her  mother  lay 
a  great  emphasis  on  matters  of  this  kind;  she  wasL 
therefore,  the  less  astonished  at  the  vivacity  displayed 
by  the  comptesse  <m  the  present  occasion:  and  diough 
at  first  she  certainly  felt  tiie  latter  part  of  the  discourse 
sadly  grating  to  her  feelings,  yet,  almost  before  she  had 
time  to  recoUect  herself,  she  was  interested  in  what  was 
going  forward ;  and  shared  in  the  anxiety  of  the  va- 
rious artisans,  in  tiieir  efforts  to  give  to  her  and  to  her 
sister  that  air  of  fashion,  which  every  person  present 
agreed  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  render  them  truly 
engaging. 

These  important  matters  were  not  arranged  till  a  late 
hour.  It  was  then  time  to  dress  for  dinner ;  for,  although 
the  old  lady  was  supposed  to1t>e  in  grief,  and  could  not, 
with  any  decency,  be  seen  abroad  at  present,  yet  she 
was  at  home  with  her  intimate  friends ;  so  that  the  hotel 
was  by  no  means  such  a  scene  of  retirement  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  fa- 
mily were  considered;  and  Antoinette  was  perfectly 
amazed,  when  she  entered  the  saloon  in  the  evening;  to 
fod  it  ML  of  her  grandmother's  friendi^  and  to  foe  ac* 
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costed  oil  all  sides  with  the  most  exteavagant  expressions 
Of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Antoinette  was  inclined  to  smile  when  first  she  heaid 
the  praise  of  her  beauty  and  elegance,  and  heard  iht 
compliments  paid  to  iier  grandmother  as  having  twc 
such  daughters.  But  these  flatteries,  which  at  first  ovly 
amused  her,  at  length  glided  into  the  most  secret  re- 
cesses of  her  heart,  and  had  a  pernicious  effect  On  aB 
her  feelings.  Her  spirits  gradually  rose ;  the  melancho- 
ly  and  serious  scenes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  val 
ley  of  Anzasca  were  obliterated  from  her  recollection* 
while  the  re-appearance  of  the  young  comte,  also,  late 
in  the  evening,  and  his  nearness  to  her  at  the  supper-ta- 
ble, with  the  entire  devotion  of  his  attention  to  her,  com- 
pleted the  fascination  of  the  scene ;  and  she  withdrew 
to  rest  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  she  was  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  her  reflections  by  sleep.  During  this  time, 
she  had  only  seen  her  sister  in  company;  but,  as  a  de- 
gree of  indliference  had  long  been  increasing  between 
herself  and  Eleanore,  she  now  felt  her  estrangement 
much  less  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  next  and  the  next  day  passed  much  as  the  former 
had  done.  Antoinette  saw  the  young  comte  frequently 
during  this  period ;  and  was  always  treated  by  him  witifi 
such  marked  attention,  that  she  thought  it  was  impossi- 
ble his  regard  for  her  could  pass  unobserved ;  but  she 
was  increasingly  reluctant  to  ask  her  own  heart  what 
she  felt  for  him;  for,  amiable  as  he  appeared,  she  was 
but  too  well  convinced  of  his  utter  contempt  of  religion 
to  be  able  to  deceive  herself  respecting  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  his  aflection. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  was  much  in  the  conduct  of 
the  comtesse  and  Eleanore  which  was  impenetrable  as 
it  regarded  Antoinette.  The  comtesse  treated  her  with 
apparent  kindness,  but  with  a  reserve  which  she  could 
not  comprehend.  The  old  lady  had  at  first  proposed 
taking  her  granddaughters  into  public,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  introducing  them  into  the  world,  as  soon  as  a  de- 
cent time  shoi3d  have  elapsed  from  the  death  of  their 
mother;  but,  before  that  period  arrived,  these  plans 
were  disconcerted  by  a  violent  attack  of  gout,  which 
confined,  her  to  her  bed,  and  so  considerably  afl^ted  her 
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spirits,  that  she  suddaily  transferred  aU  her  anxieties 
regarding  the  worldly  concerns  of  her  granddaughters  to 
the  state  of  their  souls ;  and  then  the  inquiry  was  set  on 
foot  respecting  the  kind  of  faith  in  which  .they  had  been 
brought  up :  and  when  the  awful  truth  was  brought  to 
light  that  they  had  both  been  educated  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  such  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  on  this  disco- 
very, as  could  not  be  easily  conceived.  The  abbe  was 
called  in,  and  the  two  young  ladies  subjected  to  various 
exhortations  and  arguments ;  in  which  the  abbe  display- 
ed more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  more  perseverance 
than  charity. 

The  comtesse  had  supposed  that  her  relatives  would 
have  given  way  at  once,  under  the  superior  and  enlight* 
ened  instructions  of  the  abbe ;  but  when  she  found  that 
Eleanore  dipred  to  dispute  with  him,  and  that  Antoin- 
ette was  determinately  silent,  she  became  furious,  as  her 
countrywomen  would  say,  and  had  recourse  to  threat- 
enings  and  denunciations  of  banishment ;  which  had 
such  an  effect  on  Eleanore,  that,  in  a  short  time,  she 
gave  way,  acknowledging  herself  convinced;  and,  to  the 
grief  and  amazement  of  her  sister,  professed  herself,  in 
Uie  most  decided  manner,  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Thus  ended  all  the  lofty  professions 
of  Eleanore ;  and  thus  the  last  tie  was  dissolved  which 
united  these  children  of  one  parent 

The  young  comte  had  been  absent  with  the  court  at 
St.  Cloud  diuring  the  illness  of  his  grandmother,  and  he 
was,  therefore,  not  made  acquainted  with  all  which  was 
passing  at  Paris ;  otherwise,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
resisted  the  sort  of  spiritual  tjnranny  which  was  exer^ 
cised  over  his  cousins.  Antoinette  fully  expected  that, 
after  her  sister  had  recanted,  more  violent  measures 
would  have  been  resorted  to  with  herself;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  her  grandmother  suddenly  ceased  to  speak  to 
her  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  treated  her  generally 
with  more  coolness  and  reserve ;  while  the  abbe,  though 
he  did  not  relax  his  attentions,  altered  his  manner,  and 
affected  a  sort  of  pity  and  regard  for  her,  as  for  one  who^ 
though  in  error,  was  nevertheless  truly  amiable;  and 
thus  he  used  every  means  of  rendering  himself  agreeable 
and  acceptable  to  her.  He  undertook  the  office  of  teach- 
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\ng  her  Italian,  and  making  ber  a6()uainted  witii  ihd 
more  elegant  parts  of  French  literature. 

In  this  new  character,  he  rendered  himself  so  interest- 
ing, that  his  pupil  began  to  love  her  lessons,  and  esteem 
her  tutor ;  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  he  be* 
gan,  after  awhile,  to  insinuate  his  erroneous  doctrines 
and  to  aim  at  the  object  of  his  design,  she  endeavoured 
not  to  see  that  object,  or,  at  least,  not  to  appear  to  see  it; 
being  desirous  of  exercising  the  same  charity  towards 
him  as  she  trusted  he  felt  towards  her. 

In  this  situation,  so  dangerous  in  every  respect,  she 
saw  her  cousin  only  at  intervals,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  She  supposed  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  contest  between  herself  and  their  grandmother 
on  the  subject  of  religion :  but  in  this  she  was  mistaken  i 
for  he  had  lately  been  made  acquainted  ^th  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  it ;  and  he  was,  indeed,  much  more 
interested  in  the  issue  of  this  contest  than  she  had  any 
idea  of.  From  the  first  moment  he  had  seen  Antoinette, 
he  had  admired  and  loved  her;  and  she  had  by  no  means 
lost  at  Paris  that  interest  in  his  heart  which  she  had  ob- 
tained in  the  valley  of  Anzasca.  He  had  not  yet,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  Winning  her  confidence,  or  b;*inging  her  to 
acknowledge  any  preference ;  but,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
of  his  own  powers  of  pleasing,  he  could  attribute  her  re- 
serve to  no  other  cause  than  to  the  obstacles  raised  by 
religion ;  for  he  was  himself  nominally  a  Papist ;  and 
he  well  knew  the  prepossessions  of  such  as  belonged  to 
the  Reformed  Church  agsdnst  those  of  the  Roman  €a^ 
tholic  Communion.  He  therefore  entered,  with  his 
whole  heart,  into  the  plans  of  his  mother  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Antoinette  through  the  means  of  &e  abbe,  and 
waited  impatiently  the  result  of  the  schemes  of  the  wily 
priest. 

In  the  mean  time,  winter  passed  away;  the  comtesse's 
health  was  restored ;  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  di- 
vested of  their  mourning  garments ;  and  the  ofl  lady 
was  fully  prepared  to  introduce  her  daughters  into  the 
splendid  circles  of  the  capital. 

The  abbe  had  advised  her  not  again  to  agitate  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  before  she  had  engaged  her  younger 
grandchild  hi  the  gaieties  of  Paris^  hinting, .  that  the 
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yoim^  lady  might  probably  be  \etssi  decided  oti  tliestib- 
ject  of  t«llgion  when  her  mind  was  more  oecupied  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  world;  and  such  advice,  undoubt- 
edly, proved  the  abbe  to  be  not  unacquainted  mixh:  the 
nature  of  the  human  heart;  and  the  comtesse  had  ac^ 
tualiy  resolved  to  follow  this  advice,  and  woidd  have 
done  so,  had  she  not  been  disconcerted  by  an  imfore- 
seen  circumstance. 

It  was  by  Eleanore  that  she  was  thus  diverted  from 
her  plans ;  for  that  young  lady  reported  a  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  her  and  her  »ster ;  a  conversa- 
tion ki  which  Antoinette  had  pleaded  strongly  with  her  sis- 
ter on  the  inconsisteney  of  her  change.  Antoinette  would 
pei^haps  have  acted  prudently  In  not  mentioning  the  sub- 
ject to  Eleanore ;  yet  we  can  hardly  blame  her:  nay, 
sonke  might  think  that  she  ought  to  have  opx>osed  more 
deeidedly  the  apostacy  of  her  sister.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  was  the  mention  of  the  arguments  used  by  one 
sister  with  the  other,  which  threw  the  old  lady  off  her 
guard,  and  caused  h6r,  at  this  time,  to  sununon  Antoi* 
nette  into  her  august  presence.  There  she  broke  forth 
in  all  the  violence  of  her  natural  temper ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing uttered  several  vehement  repvoadies  on  her  obstina* 
cy,  she  abruptly  put  the  followmg  question : — ^whether 
she  was  willing  to  obtain  her  higiiest  favour  by  adopting 
the  true  Catholic  faith ;  or^  \^  perseverance  in  heresy, 
to  risk  the  loss  of  her  protectioh,  knd  that  of  her  family, 
forever.  r      / . 

Antoinette  was  wholly  impiiepared  for  an  attack  of 
this  nature,  and  dreadful  was  the  contest.it  excited  in 
her  breast.  On  the  side  of  error,  all  that  was  pleasant 
and  dear  to  worldly  hopes  was  arranged  to  invite  her : 
On  the  other,  she  saw  nothing  but  deprivations  and  per* 
plexities.  Among  the  former,  arose  the  beloved  image 
of  Theodore,  now  first  forcibly  presenting  himself  as  an 
object  of  affection;  and,  among  the  latter,  a  long  and 
nopeless  estrangement  and  absence  from  this  object  now 
felt  to  be  dear  to  her  heart. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  had  the  comtesse  insisted  on  an 
immediate  decision,  the  temptation  would  have  proved 
too  great,  and  Antoinette  would  have  sunk  beneath  the 
trial.    But  the  old  lady  seeing  her  hesitate,  and  iiiter- 
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preting  that  hentation  to  a  cause  contrary  from  that 
whence  it  really  proceeded,  she  became  enraged,  and, 
rising  in  haste,  left  the  room,  saying,  that  she  would  giye 
her  granddaughter  a  short  time  to  consider  what  line 
of  conduct  she  would  adopt. 

Antoinette  being  tl^us  left,  hastened  to  hex  own  apart- 
ment, where,  closing  her  door  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
she  rested  her  face  upon  her  spread  hands  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  She  was  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  but  she  was 
not  praying.  So  far  from  her  mind  being  raised  to 
heaven,  it  was  in  a  tumult  of  worldly  passions  and  feel* 
ings,  against  which  her  renewed  nature  scarcely  made 
ah  eSSorL  Yet  she  was  a  child  of  God,  and  her  faeayen- 
ly  Father  forgot  her  not,  and  forsook  her  not  in  this 
hour  of  triaL  What  she  could  not  do  for  herself  was 
done  for  her;  and  the  afiair  was  decided  for  her  in  that 
way  in  which  she  could  not  have  decided  it  for  herself. 

The  oomtesse,  in  quitting  Antoinette,  hastened  to  sedc 
Meanore^  and  finding  her  cdone  in  the  garden  of  the  cha- 
teau, she  began  in  aU  the  haste  of  passion  to  inform  her 
of  what  had  passed  between  herself  and  her  younger 
granddaughter.  Such  was  the  heat  with  which  this  in- 
formation was  given  and  received,  that  neither  the  com- 
tesse  nor  Eleanore  was  aware  of  ihe  sound  ^of  approach- 
ing stqps,  and  they  were  both  amazed  when  Theodore 
stood 'before  th^n.  The  young  man  as  he  drew  near, 
had  heard  the  name  of  Antoinette,  and  a  bitter  censure 
passed  on  that  beloved  name :  it  was  therefore  natural 
for  him  to  ask  in  what  way  Antoinette  had  deserved 
this  censure;  and  the.comtesse  was  in  no  humour  to 
conceal  the  cause  of  her  anger:  he  was  accordingly  im- 
mediately informed  of  all  that  had  paaeed,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Antoinette  was  represented  to  him  in  the  most 
unqualified  and  bitter  manner. 

'^  Permit  me  to  ask  you,  Madame,"  said  Theodore, 
''what  you  mean  to  do  if  my  cousin  persists  in  her  re- 
solution of  adhering  to  the  mode  of  woit^hip  in  which 
she  was  educated  ?" 

"  To  renounce  her  for  ever,"  replied  the  comtesse. 

''  That  is,  to  send  her  back  to  her  friends  in  England  T* 
said  Theodore. 
>   The  iold  lady  made  no  answer. 
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Theodore  then  addreissed  Eleanore ;  and  asked  her  if 
she  too  were  engaged  in  this  opposition  to  her  sister. 

The  face  of  Eleanore  flushed  with  indignation  on  be- 
ing thus  questioned :  she  had,  no  doubt)  reasons  of  her 
own  foi  being  deeply  interested  in  what  was  passing  be- 
tween her  grandmother  and  her  cousin ;  she  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  frame  any  thing  like  a  consistent  answer 
on  which  the  lip  of  Theodore  was  raised  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  utmost  scorn ;  and  he  again  tutned  to  his 
grandmother,  and  affecting  indifference,  ''Well,  Ma- 
dame,'' said  he,  "  do  as  you  please:  but  understand  that 
the  same  act  of  banishment  which  removes  Antoinette 
from  beneath  3rour  roof  will  extend  itself  to  me." 

llie  eomtesse  was  struck  with  astonishment,  as  this 
was  the  first  open  declaration  which  Tlieodore  had  made 
of  his  reg^ard  for  Antohiette.  She  had  indeed  observed 
the  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  her,  but  she  had  at^ 
tributed  this  to  that  gallantry  for  which  her  countrymen 
are  celebrated  through  Europe ;  and  as  she  well  knew 
that  her  grandson  had  been  betrothed  almost  from  in* 
fancy  to  another  lady,  she  suppose^  that  he  was  only 
amusing  himself  with  Antoinette,  during  tiie  interval 
that  must  needs  pass  until  his  affianced  bride  should  be 
thought  old  enough  to  leave  the  convent,  where  she  was 
receiving  her  education.  Great  then,  indeed,  was  the 
amazement  of  the  old  lady  on  hearing  this  p^roof  of  the 
regard  of  Theodore  for  ^tohnette;  and,  being  uncom^ 
monly  irritated  by  this  new  provocation,  she  burst  forth 
into  such  violent  expressions  of  displeasure  as  threw  the 
young  comte  entirely  off  his  guard,  and  led  him  to  utter 
sentiments  very  unbecoming  his  relative  situation.  But 
we  fbibear  to  repeat  what  passed  at  this  time :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  eomtesse  thought  proper,  before  her 
grandson  left  her,  to  make  some  apology  to  him,  and  to 
assure  him,  that,  if  he  would  excuse  the  warmth  of  some 
of  her  expressions,  Antoinette  should  be  no  longer  mo- 
lested, and  the  afiair  should  at  least  remain  as  it  was  till 
tiie  return  of  her  son,  his  father,  to  Paris ;  which  event 
was  expected  to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  What  the 
motives  of  the  eomtesse  Were  in  making  these  con- 
cessions did  not  appear  al  that  time :  even  Eleanore 
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eo^d  form  no  oof^eetvras  renpeeting  them;  and  the 
yoimg  man  was  entirely  misled  by  th«n. 

Neither  was  Antoinette  less  perj^xed  by  the  mode  of 
treatment  she  met  with,  for  at  the  uaoal  homr  of  dinner 
the  comtesse  sent  to  request  her  presence^  and  she  was 
received,  as  formerly,  with  such  OMidescension  and  kind* 
nessy  that  she  was  led.  to  hope  that  the  discussion  whieb 
had  given  her  so  mudi  pain  would  not  be  renewed. 

Fran  Umt  time  affiurs.eontinued  the  same  till  the  re 
turn  of  the  comte,  which  happened  in  a  few  weeks 
Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  received  politely  by  thei 
uncle  when  introduced  to  him :  but^here  was  litUe  cor 
diality  in  his  manu^.  He  was  haugh^,  formal,  and 
impjoietrable,  and  practised  the  unmeanmg  coemonies 
of  life  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  family.  He  had  beeo 
Uie  husband,  for  one  year,  of  an  unfe^ing  woman;  and 
had  never  thought  of  a  second  matrimonial  alliance  since 
relieved  by  death  irom  the  first 

So  much  for  the  comte,  Uie  brother  of  the  warm-heart* 
ed,  though  injudicious  Madame  Northington. 

It  was. soon  afte^  the  return. of  the  comte,  that  Theo^ 
dore,  watching  his  opportunity,  went  to  the  door  of  a 
small  room  in  which  Antoinette  cmnmoniy  employed 
herself,  and. there  he  found  her  sitting  composedly  at 
an  embroidery-frame. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  late  unhappy  quei^  of  France, 
that,  when  all  other  amusements  foiled,  she  could  some^ 
times  solace  herself  with  her  needlework.  Soitwaswith 
Antoinette  during  this  most  anxious  period  of  her  life: 
yet  it  will  not  l^  wondered  at  if.  she  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  her  work  to  wipe  away 
the  tear,  lest  it  should  fall  and  defiacethe  delicate  flower 
which  was  formed  by  her  Wilful  hand. 

Touched  vnth  the  sight  of  his  weepihg;  yet  patient 
cousin,  lltieodore  rushed  into  the  rckim ;  and  then  fol* 
lowed  such  a  scene  as  I  should  despair  of  deaeribing. 
~  In  this  intercourse  Theodore  ei&ibited  al  that  was 
amiable,  open,  wd  honourable  hi  his  nature.  Heb^an 
by  making  a  full  and  free  profession  of  his  regard,  as- 
suring Antomettie,  that,  if  she  would  but  &»?  awhile  |firo- 
feas  herself  a  Papist,  hehad  to  fear  of  obtaihiiig  the  full 
aporobation  of  his  father  to  their  marriage  \  '^  for  "  added 
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he,  '^I  have  already  made  it  known  that  I  nemer  will 
consent  to  complete  the  union  which  was  planned  for 
me  in  childhood."  He  further  added,  that,  ^ould  he  be 
blessed  in  the  possession  of  her  hand,  she  should  be  en- 
tirely at  liberty  to  practise  any.  mode  of  worship  siuB 
might  approve.  Numerous  were  the  arguments  he  used 
to  shake  her  constancy;  empLoying  all  the  various 
forms  of  speech,  and  the  attractive  figures  of  rhetoric^ 
ususdly  employed  where  the  heurt  is  deeply  interested^ 
and  wheretbe  happiness  of  life  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be 
suspended  upon  a  favourable  answer. . 

In  reply  to  all  tiiis,  Antoinette  could  only  weep ;  but 
her  tears  and  silence  betrayed  the  struggles  of  her  heart, 
and  the  contest  which  raged  within  her  breast,  between 
patural  fedlngs  and  her  renewed  nature.  During  tiiis 
interview,  Theodore  was  fully  sensible  of  his  lovely 
cousin's  r^^ard  for  him^ ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
perceived  her  attachment  to  religion  was  a  strong  and 
vital  principle ;  stronger  than  the  strongest  feelings  of 
our  nature ;  and  able  to  support  her  undor  inflictiona 
vf orse  than  dea^,  and  of  preserving  her  from  false  doc- 
trine and  worship. 

The  sound  of  the  comtesse's  voiccj  who  v^as  returned 
with  ^Eleanore  from  an  airing,  obliged  the  young  people 
to  break  up  this  conference,  which  had  only  added  to 
the  unbappiness  and  hopelessness  of  each  oi  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  comtesse  had  informed  her  son 
<^  all  that  had  passed^  under  his  roof  relative  to  Antoi- 
nette, and  had  consulted  him  respecting  the  methods  to 
be  taken  with  the  young  heretic.  They  had  accordingly 
arranged  their  plans,  and  only  waited  %n  opportunity 
when  they  should  be  ^uite  certain  of  the  sSsence  of 
Theodore,  to  put  them  mto  execution. 

At  length  this  convenient  time  arrived,  and  Antoinette 
was  informed,  one  morning,  tiiat  the  comtesse  desired  to 
see  her  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed. 

There  was  nothing  which  Antoinette  dreaded  more 
than  an  interview  with  her  grandmother;  and  she  was 
00  much  affected  on  receiving  this  summons,  that  she 
could  not  refrain  fn^rn  grief.  The  iaithful  Alice  O'Neal 
was  presenty^and  endeavoured  to  console  her. 

« Dear  Alice,"  said  Antoinette,  ^  I  know  not  why  I 
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flhould  be  so  much  alanned.  Siraly  theire  can  be  na 
reason  for  my  terror :  but,  should  any  thing  unpleasant 
happen  to  me,  should  we  be  separated,  you  will  hasten 
to.  England,  Alice,  and  tell  Mrs.  Montague  my  situation 

"  VHiat  can  you  fear.  Miss?"  asked  Alice. 

A  second  summons  from  the  comtesse  prevented  the 
reply  of  Antoinette,  and  she  was  led  to  her  grandmo- 
ther's chamber ;  where,  in  the  presoice  of  the  old  lady, 
and  of  the  uncle,  she  was  required  to  say  whether  she 
was  willing  to  renounce  her  heresies,  and  receive  tiM 
only  true  faith.     • 

Antoinette  was  enabled  to  make  such  a  reply  as  ever} 
one  who  wishes  her  well  must  demre ;  and  fi&e  was  the.*) 
dismissed. 

As  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  she  met  her  sister  in 
the  gallery.  Eleanore  did  not  move  away,  as  edie  had 
lately  been  accustomed  to  do,  when  tiiere  was  any 
chance  of  avoiding  her  sister,  but  stood  still  till  she  ap- 
proached. Antoinette  held  out  her  hand  to  her.  iSeanore 
took  hold  of  it  and  kissed  it;  but  with  a  motion  so  ra- 
pid, that  Antoinette  had  no  time  to  prevent  her ;  for  it 
seemed  to  her  almost  degrading  for  an  elder  sister  thus 
to  condescend  to  a  younger  sister. 

The  next  moment,  however,  Eleanore  was  gone ;  and 
a  servant,  follpwinff  Antoinette  from  the  comtesse's 
chamber,  informed  her  that  her  lady  was  about  to  take 
an  airing,  and  wished  for  her  company. 

Antoinette  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  comtesse  had 
chosen  this  way  of  being  alone  with  her;  and  she  pre- 
pared for  this  amng  with  the  expectation  of  a  long  and 
painful  discussion.  Being  told  that  her  grandmoihei 
was  in  the  hall,  she  went  down  to  her  without  loss  ol 
time,  and  found  her  waiting  on  the  steps  of  the  portico/ 
her  carriage  being  ready  in  the^ourt. 

Her  grandmother  appeared  flushed  and  agitated,  and 
directed  her  granddaughter  to  ffet  into  the  carriage.  An- 
toinette obeyed,  and  the  old  lady  followed  her. 

Antoinette  feared,  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
alone,  the  comtesse  would  enter  (m  the  subjedt  of  their 
last  interview :  but  she  was  mistaken;  she  did  not  speak - 
and  they  continued  silent  while  tiie  carriage  traversei*^ 
sevoral  streets. 
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At  length  Antoinette  yentured  to  lift  up  one  of  flie 
blinds,  and  to  ask  whither  they  were  going.  -To  which 
question  the  comtesse  made  no  reply. 

Soon  afterwards  the  young  lady  perceived  that  they 
nad  passed  the  barrier.  At  this  she  started,  and  repeated 
her  question ;  but  the  old  lady  preserved  her  silence. 

The  carriage  drove  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  An- 
toinette observed  that  they  were  in  the  fields.    She  now 
felt  real  apprehensions,  and  said,  "  Dear  Madame,  teQ 
*  me  where  we  are  going?" 

"  What  do  you  fear,  foolish  girl?"  said  the  comtesse, 
and  relapsed  into  silence. 

They  now  entered  mto  a  forest,  as  Antoinette  per- 
ceived by  the  ^ade  cast  within  the  carriage ;  and  in  a 
short  time  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  small  house, 
where  the  abbe  was  waiting  with  another  person  un- 
known to  the  young  lady.  Here  the  comtesse  alighted 
with  her  granddaughter ;  and  Antoinette  saw,  to  her  ut- 
ter amazement  and  terror,  a  travelling-carriage  prepar- 
ed f<M*  a  further  journey.  Some  luggage  ¥ras  bound  on 
this  carriage. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  to  spare,  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  which  took  place  when  the  comtesse 
directed  Antoinette  to  get  into  the  travelling  carriage, 
and  told  her  that  the  abbe  was  to  be  her  companion  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
having  exhibited  the  utmost  reluctance,  she  was  oompel-> 
led  to  obey;  and  the  comtesse,  having  seen  her  depart 
with  her  two  companions,  returned  to  Paris. 

The  unhappy  young  lady  was  treated  respectfully, 
though  closely  watched  by  the  abbe,  during  the  course 
of  her  journey,  which  was  of  many  leagues.  Neither 
could  she  form  any  idea  of  the  place  of  her  destination, 
till  at  the  end  of  five  dayB  of  very  rapid  travelling,  they 
were  set  down  at  the  gate  of  a  convent,  situated  in  tbie 
depths  of  a  forest. 

This  was  a  convent  of  peculiarly  supposed  sanctity, 
situated  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  as  mudi^ 
withdrawn  from  the  world  as  any  situation  in  a  civiliz* 
dd  coimtry  coul^  possibly  be. 

'^  Now !  now !"  said  Antoinette,  as  she  -looked  up  from 
ibe  carriage  (m  the  high  towers  of  this  andent  bmlding 
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which  had  been  built  for  rtrength  in  the  days  of  baitar 
•sm,  "  now !  now  1  I  comprehend  the  whole  1  here,  at 
least,  I  shall  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  ambitious  views  T' 
but  this  was  the  only  expression  of  impatience  which 
the  unliappy  young  lady  had  used  during  her  long  jour- 
ney; and,  instantly  correcting  herself^  she  added,  ^'bul 
Uiy  will,  O  my  God,  be  done !" 

The  abbe  gave  his  hand  to  assist  her  from  the  car- 
riage ;  and,  while  they  were  waiting  imtil  the  gate  should 
be  opened,  he  assured  her,  that  if  she  would  but  pledge* 
her  honour  to  renounce  her  heresies,  he  would  instantly 
convey  her  back  to  Paris. 

^  You  do  not  then  doubt  my  honour  ?"  said  Antoinette. 

>^  No,"  returned  the  abbe, "  I  have  no  reason  so  to  do.*" 

'^  How  then  can  you  so  utterly  reprobate  my  reUgion^ 

The  Mjl  made  no  answer,  cuid  the.gate  was  opened, 
and  closed  irrevocably  upon  the  unhappy  young  lady. 

During  the  course  of  this  history,  I  haye  been  obliged 
to  enter  mto  so  many  particulars,  that  it  is  not  now  my 
intention  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  trials  of  this  pious 
and  lovely  young  woman  in  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
society  to  which  i^e  was  now  conducted.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  she  resisted,  for  oonseienoe'  saJce, 
the  ardent  pleadings  of  the  only  man  she  ever  felt  she 
could  have  loved ;  and  that  she  was  enabled  to  triiim|^ 
completely  over  all  the  persecnticms  to  which  she  was 
exposed. in  the  convent;  although  the  suflferings  she  en- 
dured, during  tiie  few  long  months  of  her  residence 
there,  were  very  great. 

Theodore,  when  apprised  of  the  disappearance  of  An 
toinette,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  filled  with  resent- 
ment ;  and,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  clue  by  which 
to  make  out  the  place  of  her  retreat,  immediately  set 
out  for  England,  to  which  country  he  imagined  she 
might  be  sent 

In  the  mean  time,  Alice  O'Neal  was  not  forgetihl  of 
oer. lady's  interest;  but,  with  a  shrewdness  for  which 
her  nation  is  remarkable,  she  resolved,  before  she  took 
any  steps  to  quit  Paris,  to  make  out  if  possible,  the  dW 
rection  in  which  Antoinette  had  been  taken. 

With  this  view,  %he  made  many  private  inquiries 
Among  the  .aenrants^  but^  as  none  of  them  Wfre  In  Ui* 
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•ecrei,  die  eould  not  possiUy  obtain  any  information. 
She  then  thought  of  the  cocker  who  had  driven  the 
tomieaoB  from  the  hotel  on  the  morning  when  her 
dear  lady  had  left  her :  fbr,  on  this  occasion,  the  comr 
tesse  had  nsed  a  hired  carriage,  having  purposely  sent 
her  own  ^e  day  before  to  have  some  alteration  made  in 
it.  After  a  length  of  time  she  discovered  the  man,  and 
learned  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  he  had  driven 
the  carriage. 

Now  having  some  clue,  she  prosecuted  her  inquiries, 
and  discovert  the  second  stage ;  but  was  then  at  a  loss, 
because  from  that  town  many  roads  branched  out  in 
different  directions.  The  abbe,  at  that  time,  was  not  in 
Paris,  but  he  soon  returned  ^  and  Alice,  having  formed 
a  sort  of  friendship  with  his  valet,  a^ed  hmi  many 
questions,  by  which  she  hoped  to  elicit  something  to  hei 
purpose,  yet  without  success.  But  one  evening,  meet 
ing  this  man  as  he  was  carrying  some  letters  of  his  mas 
ter's  to  the  post-office,  she  offered  to  accompany  him 
using  the  freedom  of  the  half  Iri^  and  half  French  cha* 
racter,  which  she  possessed,  and  taking  the  letfers  from 
his  hand  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  deliver  them 
up,  she  read  the  directions,  while  he  wiets  parieying  with 
an  old  acquaintance  in  the  post-office,  and  perceived 
that  one  was  directed  to  a  priest  in  a  certain  district  in 
Languedoc/  '^  This  will  do,'^said  she  to  herself ;  ^'and 
I  wiB  bear  it  in  mind." 

Her  nejct  step  was  to  speak  to  her  mistress ;  for,  since 
the  loss  of  Antomette,  she  had  sought  to  assist  at  the  toi* 
let  of  Eleanore;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  morning, 
When  waiting  on  tJleanore,  she  said,  ''Mademoiselle,  J 
wish  we  could  hear  something  of  your  dear  sister.'' 

''Wherefore  do  you  make  yourself  uneasy  respecting 
her?"  replied  Eleanore,  *^my  grandmotiier,  as  yon  have 
heard,  thought  there  was  a  growing  attachment  between 
her  and  her  son,  and,  to  check  this,  placed  her  as  par- 
lour-boarder for  a  short  time-in  a  content:  for,  as  you 
mtist  well  know,  Alice,  marriagies  between  near  con- 
nexions are  not  approved  in  this  country." 

"  But  dispensations  are  easily  obtained,"  said  Alice^ 
^  if  that  were  all.  Bat  what  need  was  there  to  send  her 
•o  far  off?" 
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^flo  far  off  P'  said  Eleanore,  thrown  off  her  guard  by 
this  abrupt  inquiry.    "  Who  tdd  you." 

"  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,"  replied  the  faithful  ser- 
vant,  "  if  I  did  not  know  what  every  body  knows*" 
"    '^  What  does  every  body  know  ?"  asked  Eleanere. 

"Why,  that  Mademoiselle  is  not  in  Paris,"  relied 
41ice. 

"Nonsense,"  returned  Eleanore;  "I  thought ^ 

<' What  did  Mademoiselle  think?"  asked  Alice. 

"Why,  that  you  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
seem  to  do." 

"And  where,"  replied  Alice,  "has  Monsieur  PAbbe 
been?" 

"  How  should  I  know?"  replied  Eleanore. 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  has  been  in  Languedoc," 
said  Alice. 

"  Languedoc !"  returned  Eleanore,  colouring  violently : 
"  what  makes  you  think  of  Languedoc  ?" 

'"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Alice, "  butbecause  I  dreamed  of 
it  last  night. — But,  Mademoiselle,  hold  your  head  still ;  I 
shall  surely  hurt  you  with  the  comb,  if  you  tremble  so. 
But,  after  all,"  added  she,  "  no  wonder  that  you  tremble 
and  look  pale,  thinking  of  the  dear  creature  who  is 
gone." 

Eleanore  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  this  conver- 
sation, and  was  at  a  loss  whether  she  should  repeat  it  to 
the  comtesse;  but  while  she  was  dehberating,  Alice 
asked  to  be  paid  her  wages  and  discharged,  wluch  was 
immediately  granted  her.  Before  she  kit  France,  this 
tnisty  woman  procured  an  Englishman,  with  whom  she 
was  acquainted,  to  write  for  her,  an^  to  convey  a  letter 
to  our  old  friend,  Monsieur,  who  had  again  retired  to 
the  valley  of  Anzasca;  wherein^he  told  him  what  had 
passed,  and  gave  him  all  the  mformation  she  eould  to 
aid  him  in  finding  out  the  concealment  of  Antoinette. 
After  this,  the  faimful  creature  made  the  best  of  her  way 
to  England  and  to  Mrs.  Montague. 

Alice  was  not  the  first  person  who  had  brought  the 
news  of  what  had  taken  place  in  France  relative  to  heat 
young  cousins,  to  that  lady  ^  for  Theodore  had  been 
with  her  before.    She  was,  however,  the  first  who  had 
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jirown  li|^t  upon  the  subject,  or  had  given  any  clue 
Whatever  to  the  situation  of  Antoinette. 

Alice  found  Mrs.  Montague  prepared  for  a  journey  to 
France,  in  which  journey  Mr.  Harwood  was  to  accom- 
pany her,  together  with  Joanna.  Alice  begged  also  to 
be  permitted  to  attend  them,  in  the  situation  of  waiting- 
maid  to  Mrs.  Montague ;  ana,  as  she  could  speak  French 
better  than  any  of  the  party,  her  services  were  gladly 
accepted. 

They  agreed  to  take  shipping  at  Brighton,  and  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  south  of  France,  in  their  way 
to  Toulouse.  Mr.  Harwood  suggested  that  they  should 
write  to  Monsieur  to  meet  them  at  Toulouse ;  and  also 
to  the  Chevalier  de  J- ;  to  inform  him  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  discovery. 

After  some  delay,  on  account  of  passports,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague and  her  party  made  their^  short  vojrage  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner ;  and,  bemg  landed  in  France,  with  pro- 
per passports,  they  made  a  rapid  journey  into  Lsmgue- 
doc.  Being  arrived  at  Toulouse,  Alice  was  sent  to  the 
post-office  to  inquire  for  letters,  and  found  one  from 
Monsieur  to  Mrs.  Montague,  directing  tiiem  to  proceed 
to  a  small  village  among  the  mountains,  near  the  town 
of  Mende.  This  letter,  however,  contained  no  informar 
tion  concerning  Antoinette. 

Afler  a  nigh^  rest  at  Toulouse,  the  party  proceeded 
towards  the  mountains,  and  arrived  at  Mende  late  on  a 
pleasant  evening  in  autumn. 

The  mountuns  which  bounded  the  whole  horizon  in 
the  north-east  would  have  afforded  subject  of  great  de- 
light to  the  party,  had  not  their  feelings  been  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  Antoinette,  the  nearer  the 
time  approached  when  they  hoped  to  have  a  termination 
put  to  their  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Montague  and  her  friend  slept  at  Mende,  and 
proceeded  the  next  day  to  the  village  specified  in  Mon- 
sieur's letter.  They  had  not  many  leagues  to  travel,  but, 
Dy  means  of  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  perform  this  last  stage  on  horseback,  and  with 
great  caution.  On  leaving  the.  plain,  -they  entered  into 
certain  tracks  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  were  in- 
terested by  the  view  of  charming  valleys,  near  grove? 
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of  oaks  and  cheainuts,  where  the  mountaiiiHiihephefchi 
fed  their  flocks  amidst  scenes  of  rural  beauty  and  sim^ 
plicity.  At  length  they  saw  before  them  the  hamlet  spe- 
cified in  the  letter  of  Monsieur,  consisting  of  many 
thatched  cottages,  situated  under  the  shade  of  a  rude 
<^ppice.  A  torrent  poured  itom  the  hills  to  the  left  of 
the  viUage,^  and  rested  in  a  clear  lake  in  the  depths  of 
the  valley.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village  wer^  as  the 
travellers  had  been  informed  at  Mende,  of  the  Reformed 
Religion ;  and  a  plam  church,  with  a  wooden  spire, 
marked  ihe  place  of  worship  bdonging  to  these  poor 
people. 

The  travellers  proceeded  till  they  came  to  the  entrance 
of  the  rural  vilkge,  where  tiiey  idighted;  and,  not  see- 
ing an  inn,  or  any  thing  like  one,  &ey  asked  a  person 
whom  they  met  where  :they  might  conv^ently  lodge 
and  accommodate  their  mnles* 

Beiag  directed  to  a  small  faxm-housej  they  proceeded 
inmiediately  towards  it;  and  there,  entering  a  court- 
3rard,  they  speedily  met  with  the  accommedSition  they 
desired.  The  iniUes  were  led  into  a  kind  of  .bam  or 
stable,  and  Mrs.  Montague  and  her  party  were  conducted 
into  a  rude  kitchen.  '^  But,"  said  Mrs.  Montague  to  Mr. 
Harwood,  ''  now  that  we  are  here,  what  neict  is  to  be 
done  ?  Where  is  Monsieur  to  be  found  7  Or  is  it  tikely 
that  poor  Antoinette  should  be  in  this  ]^ace?" 

While  she  was  speaking.  Monsieur  himself  entered 
the  house,  but  not  with  his  usual  alacrity  and  animation. 
He  approached  Mrs.  Montague;  he  took  her  hand;  he 
lookeid  earnestly  in  her  face ;  but  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes. — "  Ah,  Madame,''  he  said,  "  you  are^  indeed,  come; 
but  you  are  come  too  late.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  weep  over  the  grave  of  our  beloved  Antoi- 
nette. Murdered  by  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  het 
relations,  our  Antoinette  sleeps  in  the  dust 

On  hearing  this,  Alice,  the  faithful  Alice,  uttered  a 
shriek  of  horror ;  and,  rushing  out  of  the  house,  hastened 
to  the  little  burying-ground  of  the  village,  indicated  by 
the  steeple  of  the  church  peeping  over  the  thatched 
roofs  of  the  houses  which  bordered  the  village  street 

As  if  led  by  one  impulse,  the  wh<de  party  followed, 
and  entered,  by  a  narrow  wicket,  into  the  church-yard 
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which  was  <m*aU  sides  but  t^e  front  encompassed  by 
the  coppice. 

In  the  darkest  and  most  retired  corner  of  this  church- 
yard, in  a  place  overhung  by  the  thick  boughs  of  the 
neighbouring  trees,  a  newly-made  grave  had  attracted 
the  eager  Alice  to  the  spot  Before  Monsieur  was  ali^e 
to  come  up  to  her,  she  sprang  forwards,  and  was  about 
to  throw  herself  on  the  grave,  when  she  saw  a  young 
man  standing  by  it,  his  arms  folded*  and  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  spot  It  was  Theodore,  whose  love  for  Antoi« 
oette  was  stronger  than  death  itself.   ' 

At  sight  of  ^ice  he  started,  for  he  knew  her  again, 
Dut  did  not  speak,  till  the  poor  woman,  wringing  her 
hands  and  bending  towards  the  grave,  exclaimed,  "  O, 
my  daughter !  dear  child,  whom  I  h^ve  borne  so  oAea 
in  my  arms  in  thy  infanoy !  lovely  and  pious  lady!  and 
do  I  live — do  I  live  to  look  upon  tJiy  grave  7  A  thousand 
afflictions  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  brought  thee  to 
this!" 

Theodore  shuddered  at  these  words,  and  said,  "  Alice^ 
they  did  not  expect  it  to  come  to  this — ^they  could  not 
have  expected  it"  So  saymg,  he  turned  away,  and  for 
awhile  yielded  to  the  agony  of  his  feelings. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  come  up ; 
and^as  they  surrounded  the  grave  they  wept,  and  uttered 
the  deepest  expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret 

"  Lovely  Antoinette !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 'Montague.  "  O 
Joanna,  we  did  not  know  her  value  when  she  was  with 
us,  but  now  she  is  taken  away.'^ 

Joanna  was  distressed;  me  could  not  speak;  but, 
kneeling  down,  she  kissed  the  earth  which  covered  the 
grave. 

At  that  moment,  Theodore,  who  had  walked  to  a  little 
iistance,  returned,  and  advancing,  gave  his  hand  to  MrsL 
Montague.  Mr.  Harwobd  then  stooped  towards  the 
grave,  as  if  intent  on  the  object  entombed  therein,  when 
suddenly  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  raismg  his  eyes  to- 
wards heaven,  he  exclaimed,  "Look  up,  my  friends; 
Antoinette — our  lovely  Antoinette— is  not  dead;  she 
lives  in  the  presence  of  her  Reedeemer — of  Him  who 
completed  her  salvation."  Then,  falling  on  his  knees^ 
the  pious  young  man  poured  forth  a  prayer;,  so  wan%sp 
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fervent,  so  evangelical^  (hat  all  the  party  were  edified 
soothed,  and  comforted. 

^  Religion,"  said  Theodore,  as  he  arose  from  the  grave 
^'religion,  I  am  persuaded,  is  no  fable,  no  trick  of  priest 
eraft.    O,  Mr.  Harwood !"  he  added,  extending  his  hand 
to  him  over  the  grave,  "^  give  me  a  share  in  your  friend- 
ship ;  be  my  guide,  my  bounsellor ;  endeavour  to  com 
plete  the  work  which  my  Antoinette  began." 

All  were  deeply  affected ;  but  I  forbear  from  further 
description  of  this  scene. 

As  &iey  departed  from  the  grave,  and  while  they  gave 
it  one  last  and  lingering  look,  Mr.  Harwood  exclaimed, 
'<  As  a  lily  among  thorns  was  the  lovely  Antoinette ;  but 
now  she  is  removed  to  a  more  genial  soil ;  and  unfolds 
her  beauties  in  the  paradise  above." 

But  now,  as  my  story  has  run  to  an  unwarrantable 
length,  I  hasten  to  conclude  as  concisely  as  possible ; 
an^  because  my  readers  may  wish  to  know  how  Antoi- 
nette came  into  the  valley  near  Mende,  I  must  inform 
them,  that  having  suflfered  severely  in  tiie  convent,  sbe 
contrived  to  make  her  escape,  aid^  by  the  inadvertence 
of  a  porter,  who  accidentally  left  open  a  door  of  tlie  gar- 
den, at  the  hour  when  the  family  were  assembled  in  the 
chapel.  She  walked  for  some  miles  through  the  forest, 
and  thence  escaped  to  the  mountains;  where  she  took 
shdter,  in  the  village  above  mentioned,  in  the  cottage  of 
a  poor  old  woman,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  ancient 
TYaldenses.  There,  while  living  in  obscurity  and 
poverty,  for  some  weeks  she  enjoy^  (great  peace ;  which 
was  augmented  rather  than  diminished  by  the  rapid  ad- 
vances of  a  disorder  occasioned  by  the  dampness  of  the 
cell  in  the  convent. 

From  this  place  she  contrived  to  vmte  to  Monsieur; 
but  her  letter  did  not  reach  him  till  a  few  weeks  before 
iier  death !  He,  however,  arrived  in  time  to^  administer 
consolation  to  her  during  the  last  few  days' of  her  life, 
and  to  be  benefited  by  her  pious  conversation. 

Theodore  did  not  arrive  till  a  few  hours  before  her 
death.  She,  however,  knew  him,  and  was  able  to'^say 
much  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  eternal  interest.  He 
and  Monsieur  both  witnessed  her  death;  and  her  eyes 
were  dosed  by  Theodore  himself. 
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The  sueceeding  history  of  the  yarious  personages  oi 
tliis  narrative  may  be  briefly  stated.. 

Monsieur  returned  to  the  valley  of  Anzasca,  after  hav 
ing  parted  with  Mrs.  Montague;  and  his  first  work  there 
was,  to  rid  his  library  of  ^1  the  books  of  the  French 
sophists,  which  he  replaced  with  the  productions  of 
some  of  the  most  excellent  Swiss  divines.  This  proce- 
dure indicated  a  state -of  mind  which  leaves  us  no  more 
anxious  thoughts  for  our  old  friend  Monsieur. 

Madame  la  Con^tesse  did  not  long  survive  her  grand- 
daughter. She  had  not  foreseen  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
occasioned  by  her  severity ;  and  it  was  observed  that  she 
never  seemed  happy  after  being  informed  of  it 

The  comte  lived  some  years  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  unacquainted  with  domestic  happiness :  spend- 
mg  most  of  his  time  in  the  houses  of  restaurateurs  and 
the  cafeSj  amidst  clusters  of  infidels  and  noisy  politicians. 

Eleanore,  who  had  so  sinfully  acquiesced  in  the  ill- 
usage  of  her  sister,  in  order  to  remove  a  rival  who  stood 
between  her,  as  she  thought,  and  the  affections  of  her 
cousin,  whom  she  had  long  secretly  loved,  had,  however, 
entirely  failed  of  her  object ;  and,  finding  that,  although 
Antoinette  was  dead,  Theodore  did  not  think  of  her  as 
she  had  wished,  in  the  height  of  her  disappointment  she 
married  an  old  nobleman  who  happened  to  present 
himself  at  the  time,  and  became  a  wife  without  afiection, 
and,  some  time  afterwards,  a  mother  without  principle. 
She  lived  to  see  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  finished  her  life  in  a  prison  in  Paris;  but  whetiier 
in  a  state  of  penitence  for  her  complicated  offences,  or 
otherwise,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  chevalier,  afterwards  the  comte  de  J ,  never 

entirely  broke  through  the  friendship  he  had  formed 
with  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mr.  Harwood.  He  visited  them 
more  than  once  in  England,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  when  that  awful  event  took  place, 
he  spent  many  months  with  them  in  the  valley  so  often 
spoken  of  in  the  early  part  of  my  narrative.  Mr.  Har- 
wood ahd  Mrs.  Montague  had  reason  to  think  that  his 
religious  views  were  correct,  his  principles  fixed,  and  his 
morals  pure.  He  still,  however,  talked  of  Antoinette, 
and  was  pleased  to  be  shown  the  places  in  which  she 
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delighted  when  Tesiding  m  England.  Whea  lifae  reign 
of  terror  was  past,  he  retuined  to  France;  bat  not  find- 
ing himself  at  liberty  in  Paris  to  follow  his  own  ideas  of 
religion,  he  bought  an  estate  in  Switz^land^  whore  ha 
was  residing  when  we  last  heard  of  him. 

Joanna  was  still  living  with  Mrs.  Mootagne  when 
these  records  were  made;  but  we  have  not  heard  whe- 
ther she  has  yet  added  judgment,  moderatioii,  and  com- 
posure, to  her  other  excellent  qualities. 

Of  Mr.  Har^'ood  we  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  he 
still  continued  to  assist  Mrs.  Montague  in  all  her  benevo 
lent  designs. 

And  now,  my  courteous  reader,  1  conclude  my  narra- 
tive, and  am  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  I  have  taken 
in  compiling  it,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing,  by  a  &ir 
and  lovely  example,  the  nature  of  those  works  produced 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man;  and. how  en- 
tirely distinct  they  are  from  those  appearances  and  imi- 
tations which  are  often  mistaken  for  them. 

The  lady  of  the  manor,  having  concluded  the  history 
of  Eleanore  and  Antoinette^  requested  her  young  people 
to  unite  with  her  in  prayer. 

A  Prayer  for  Divine  Gnidance. 

''  O  ALMIGHTY  LORD  GOD,  hearken  to  our  voic& 
for  we  have  no  other  hope  or  trust  but  in  the  merits  and 
death  of  thy  dear  Son.  We  hope,  through  the  infinite 
mercy  of  our  God,  we  have  been  brought  to  a  sense  of 
our  lost  and  ruined  state  by  nature.  We  feel  tiiat  we 
are  utterly  vile  and  helpless,  and  entir^y  guilty  in  the 
view  of  infinite  justice;  at  the  same  time,  we  bless  thee 
that  we  perceive  the  sufficiency  of  that  salvation  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  so  gloriously  effected  by  the  wonderful 
co-operation  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.  Lost,  as 
we  are,  through  the  malice  of  Satan,  yet  have  we  been 
predestinated  to  life  through  thy  love;  and  though  justly 
condemned  for  our  sin,  yet  are  We  justified  l^  the  merits 
of  God  the  Son ;  and  though  unfit,  through  the  sinfulness 
of  our  natures,  for  admission  into  glory,  thou  hast  pro- 
mis^  a  new  heart  shall  be  bestowed  upon  us  by  the 
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o^ration  of  thy  Spirit,  whereby  we  may  be  pv^MiFed 
for  good  works,  and  fitted  for  a  participation  of  eternal 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  But,  O,  Lord  God,  the 
heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked,  and  Satan  has  been 
a  liar  and  deceiver  from  the  beginning ;  suffer  us  to  im- 
plore thee  that  we  may  not  b^me  the  objects  of  de- 
ception by  either.  Save  us,  O  Father,  from  self-decep- 
tion ;  and  grant  that  we. may  not,  through  ignorance  or 
pride,  be  1^  to  imagine  ourselves  the  subjects  of  grace^ 
when  worldly  motives  only  have  influence  over  our 
hearts,  and  when  our  object  is  merely  to  stand  fair  with 
our  fellow  creatures. 

'^ Search  us,  O  Lord;  and  help  us  to  search  ourselves. 
Lead  us  to  examine  the  inward  workings  of  our  hearts 
when  alone  and  unobserved  by  our  fellow  creatures ;  and 
cause  us  to  abhor  our  sinful  estate,  and  to  humble  our- 
selves deeply  before  thee.  O  imbitter  the  pleasures  of 
sin  to  our  souls ;  and  hedge  up  our  path  with  ^orns  and 
briers,  when  we  are  tempted  to  go  astray.  O  teach  us  to 
hate  the  evil  we  formerly  lov^;  and  grant,  that,  as 
truly  penitent,  we  may  be  willing  to  renounce  an  our 
own  works,  and  desire  only  to  be  clothed  with  the  righ^ 
eousness  of  thy  dear  Son. 

**  Now  to  God  the  Father,'^  Ac. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Q.  VHiy  was  the  sacrament  of  the  LortPs  Supper  ordam- 
eJt 

A.  For  the  continual  Rememhance  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Benefits  which  we  receive 
thereby, 

Q.  What  is  the  outward  Part  or  Sign  of  the  Lord^s  Sup- 
per f 

A.  Bread  and  WinCf  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to 
be  received, 

Q.  What  is  the  inward  Part  or  Thing  signified  ? 

A.  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  whim  are  verily  and 
indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
Suwer, 

Q.  What  are  the  Benefits  whereof  we  are  Partakers 
thereby  t 

'  A.  The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  Souls  by  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  as  our  Bodies  are  by  the  Bread 
and  Wine, 

Q.  What  is  required  of  them  who  come  to  the  Lord^s 
Slipper  t 

A.  To  examine  themselves  whether  they  repent  them  truly 
of  their  former  Sins,  steadfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new 
Life ;  have  a  lively  Faith  %n  Go^Ts  Mercy  through  Christ, 
with  a  thankfiU  Remembrance  of  his  Death  ;  and  be  in  Char* 
ity.  with  all  men. 


The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  bishop  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  hence  it  was  necessary  for  the  lady  of  the 
manor  to  bring  her  work  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  she  had  once  more  collected  the  young 
people,  she  questioned  them  as  follows,  according  to  the 
prescribed  form  of  our  Church. 
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."  Q.  Why  was  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Bnpper  or- 
damed? 

'^  A.  For  the  continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we  re- 
ceiTe  thereby. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  of  the  Lord's 
Supper? 

"A.  Bread  and  wine,  which  the  Lord  has  commanded 
to  be  received. 

'^ Q.  What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified? 

'^  A.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily 
and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

"  Q.  What  are  the  benefits  whereof  we  are  partakers 
thereby? 

"  A.  The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls  by 
the  body  and ,  hlood  of  Christ,  as  our  todies  are  by  the 
bread  and  wine. 

"  Q.  What  is  required  of  them  who  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper? 

'^A.  To  examine  themselves  whether  they  repent 
them  truly  of  their  former  sins ;  steadfastly  purposing 
to  lead  a  new  life;  have  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy 
through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his 
death ;  and  be  in  charity  with  all  men." 

These  questions  and  answers  being  repeated,  the  lady 
of  the  manor  proceeded  in  her  remarks  to  the  following 
eflect 

"The  nature  of  man  is  such,  my  dear  young  ladies, 
that  he  is  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  but  through 
the  medium  of  his  senses.  So  certain  is  this,  and  so 
condescending  is  the  Almighty  to  our  weakness,  that, 
during  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  he  conveyed  his  les- 
sons through  this  medium,  by  visible  types  and  em» 
blems;  so  that,  by  an  attentive  study  of  Scripture,  we 
shsdl  perceive  that  things  visible  are  symbols  of  things 
which  are  invisible.  JSf oreover,  the  truly  enlightened 
Christian  is  enabled,  above  others,  to  discern  the  true  im- 
port of  these  signs ;  and  to  look  through  them  on  the 
things  that  are  eternal.  In  later  ages,  therefore,  as  well  as 
in  earlier  periods,  believers  are  taught  through  the  me 
dium  of  their  senses,  by  emblematical  representations. 

IV  3N 
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'^Henee,  in  condescension  to  our  weakness,  the  Al- 
mighty has  instituted  the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Of  the  former  of  these  we 
have  alrc^y  spoken ;  we  will,  therefore,  now  proceed  to 
the  latter. 

You  all  know  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  continued  the  lady.  "  The  LordJesuSj 
the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed^  took  bread; 
and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it^  and  saidj 
Takey  eai;  this  is  my  body^  which  is  broken  for  you: 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me*  After  the  same  man- 
ner also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  s%pped^  sa^f- 
ing,  TTiis  cup  is  the  new  testamcTU  in  my  btood:  this 
doyey€Ls  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me, 
(1  Cor.  xi.  23—25.)  Hence,  as  the  Apostle  observes,  as 
often  as  we  eat  this  breadj  and  drink  this  cup,we  do 
show  the  LoTd^s  death  till  he  come,  (verse  26») 

*'  Such  being  the  original  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per," said  the  lady,  *^  we  must  next  proceed  to  consider 
the  fitness  of  the  emblems  employed. 

''These  are  'bread  and  wine,  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  to  be  received,'  This  bread  and  wine  signify 
^  ihe  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and  in- 
deed talcen  and  received  by  the  (aithful  in  the  Lord'« 
Supper.'  » 

''  I  have  several  times  before  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
you,  my  dear  young  people,"  continued  their  excellent 
mstructress,  ''^on  the  nature  of  types  and  shadows. 
Many  of  the  emblems  used  in  the  Old  Testament  are  as 
yet  not  understood;  while  certain  fianciful  and  indis- 
creet persons  have  brought  the  subject  of  t3rpes  into 
disrepute  by  their  injudicious  interpretations.  Perhaps 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  in  which  the  figurative  lan- 
^age  of  Scripture  is  to  be  entirely  unfolded.  But  that 
tiie.time  is  approaching  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  learned 
and  enh^hteaed  are  duly  adding  to  the  number  of  those 
explanations  which  are  satisfactory  and  past  dispute. 

"  Respecting  the  meaning  of  bread,  in  this  connexion, 
there  can  be  no  question:  omr  Lord  himself  says,  lam 
the  bread  of  life, 

"  Bread,  m  ordinary  language,  is  used  for  all  food  or 
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provision  for  man.    So  spiritual  bread  is  the  support  of 
the  regenerate  man,  or  the  renewed  creature. 

"  Wine  is  the  juice  or  blood  of  the  grape ;  and  is,  in 
consequence,  either  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  grape  from  which  it  is  derived.  That  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  true  vine  must  be  good.  The  blooa  of 
Christ  is  the  cpnsolation  of  the  Church. 

"  Thus,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  we  see 
that  bread  and  wine  are  the  representations  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  broken  and  shed  lor  us ;  and,  by  a 
faithful  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  partake  of 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  and  find  strength  and  re- 
Ireshment  to  our  souls. 

'^  It  has  been  my  object,  through  the  whole  course  of 
my  instructions,  to  give  you,  my  dear  young  people,  an 
outline  of  the  grand  scheme  of  the  redemption ;  beginning 
with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Deity ;  and  showing 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Almighty  so  far  to  depart 
from  his  own  character  as  to  allow  of  sin,  or  to  let  sin 
pass  unpunished.  Evei^  attribute  of  the  Almighty  is 
perfect,  and  must  remam  so  for  ever.  How  sm  first 
originated  we  know  not;  but,  knowing,  as  we  do,  tiial 
it  did  enter  into  the  world,  we  cannot  understand  how 
the  sinner  can  be  saved  consistently  with  truth  and  jus- 
tice, but  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  althcXugh,  to  the  most  enlightened  minds,  there  are 
some  mysteries  in  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  his 
creatures,  yet,  as  far  as  our  own  peculiar  interests  are  af- 
fected, every  thing  is  plain  and  satisfactory.  We  are 
bom  of  a  race  which  has  corrupted  itself.  We  are  our- 
selves also  corrupt.  The  divine  justice  is  engaged 
against  us.  The  incarnate  Crod  becisime  the  subject  of 
wrath,  that  he  might  redeem  us.  We  are  commanded 
to  receive  him  as  our  propitiation.  In  case  of  such  ae^ 
ceptance,  we  are  to  be  considered  np  longer  as  servants, 
but  as  children,  and  we  are  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
children,  viz.  support,  comfort,  chastisement,  and  in- 
struction, in  this  present  life ;  and,  in  the  life  to  come,  an 
admission  inU>our  Father's  house,  and  an  everlasting 
home  with  him. 

"  The  two  sacraments  are  appointed  as  signs  and  seals 
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of  our  adoption ;  the  first  being  the  type  of  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  the  second,  of  our  admission  to  a 
communion  with  our  Saviour,  and  of  our  participation 
in  his  strengthening  and  supporting  influences.'' 

^  I  think,  Madam,"  said  Miss  Emmeline,  '^that  I  un- 
derstand much  of  what  you  have  last  said.  I  hope  that 
I  have  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  grand  outline  of  re 
ligion,  and  of  the  necessity,  as  it  respects  the  i)erfections 
of  the  Ahnighty,  of  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  to  rescue 
ffuilty  man.  I  hope,  m  speaking  of  these  things,  that  I 
do  not  use  terms  which  are  too  familiar.  And  I  wish 
also  to  acknowledge,  that  I  never  could  understand  why 
it  was  necessary  that  our  Lord  should  die  for  us,  though 
I  could  readily  recognise  it  as  an  act  of  kindness  and 
benevolence,  till  you  explained  to  me  the  nature  of  the 
divine  attributes,  and  snowed  me  that  these  attributes 
could  not  cease  to  be  infinitely  perfect ;  and  hence,  that 
justice  must  be  satisfied  before  mercy  could  be  exercised. 
Thus  the  many  beauties  in  the  great  plan  of  salvation 
unfolded  themselves  to  me;  and  I  was  brought  to  un- 
derstand how  God  in  human  flesh  was  made  to  be  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race,  and  by  his 
mfinite  perfection  to  eive  merit  to  his  obedience." 

"  A  merit,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  so  glo- 
rious, so  «uflicient,  so  beyond  all  computation,  that,  if 
all  the  sins  of  the  sons  of  Adam  were  incljided  in  one 
mighty  sum,~'and  mighty  indeed  it  would  be,— that 
sum  of  guilt  might  be  for  ever  obliterated  by  faith  in  his 
all-sufllcient  obedience." 

^'  In  reflecting  on  these  things,"  said  Miss  Sophia,  '^  it 
appears  that  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  believe 
and  be  saved." 

"  This  is  our  great  duty  and  mercy,"  said  the  lady  of 
the  manor. 

"  And  now,  my  beloved  young  people,"  she  added, 
while  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  '^may  the  Almighty 
guide  and  direct  ^ou !  may'my  humble  endeavours  be 
Slessed  to  your  everlasting  benefit !  and  may  the  periods 
We  have  spent  together  shed  their  benign  influence 
through  the  whole  of  your  lives,  and  bring  their  conso* 
lation  in  the  hour  of  death !" 

At  the  termination  of  this  prayer,  the  young  peopI& 
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looking  at  each  other  with  apprehension,  seemed  to  ish 
quire  if  they  were  to  consider  this  as  a  sort  of  valedicto- 
ly  address ;  as  they  knew  well  that  the  next  day  was 
the  time  appointed  for  the  confirmation :  and  more  than 
this,  they  knew  that  the  sons  of  the  lady  of  the  manor 
were  expected  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  if  not  sooner, 
and  that  other  occupations  would  then  engage-ihe  atten- 
tion of  the  excellent  lady.  Still,  however,  they  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  finally  dissolving  their  assembly ; 
and  they  all  expressed  their  regret,  and  with  one  voice 
petitioned  for  the  renewal  of  their  pleasure,  and  for  one 
more  story. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  was  not  less  willing  than  the 
young  people  thus  to  employ  another  day ;  and  while 
she  assured  them  that  she  hoped  the  friendship  thus 
commenced  between  them  might  only  be  interrupted  by 
death,  she  promised  what  they  asked;  and  mtimated 
her  intention  of  finishing  her  series  of  narratives  by  one 
In  which  she  would  give  them  an  example  of  a  female 
character,  in  which  every  Christian  grace  shone  forth 
in  its  fairest  form ;  an  example  which  she  trusted  might 
be  imitated  by  them  when  the  days  of  infancy  were  pMt, 
and  the  beloved  guides  of  their  youth  were  no  longer  at 
haiid  to  admonish  them  of  every  deviation  from  the  right 
way. 

"  The  effect  of  female  mfluence  on  society  in  general,'' 
she  observed,  ^*  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  narrative 
which  I  select ;  and  I  humbly  pray  that  such  influence 
m^  never  be  perverted  by  any  female  now  present." 

The  lady  then  produced  her  manuscript,  and  read  99 
follows. 

Female  Influence. 

Had  any  one  told  me,  some  /ears  since,  that  I  should 
become  a  writer,  and,  what  is  more,  a  writer  on  such  a 
subject  as  I  now  have  chosen,  I  shoiild  have  smiled  with 
Incredulity,  and  should  have  thought  the  person  greatly 
deceived  who  should  venture  to  utter  such  a  prediction: 
but,  with  the  advance  of  years,  such  an  entire  revolution 
has,  by  the  divine  blessing,  passed  upon  my  feelings^ 
that  I  now  hate  what  I  once  loved ;  and  what  I  once  de 
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lighted  in,  I  now  look  upon  with  unfeigned  abhoirenoe 
What  this  change  is,  some  of  my  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
have  guessed  already;  to  others,  perhaps,  it  may  re- 
main a  doubt  till  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  mv 
narrative. 

I  do  not  choose  to  give  the  real  name  of  my  family, 
nor  its  titles.  I  am  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  so  much  I 
am  compelled  to  tell  my  reader ;  and,  if  he  pleases,  he 
may  henceforth  suppose  that  my  first  title  is  Roxeter, 
and  my  second  Bellamy ;  that  my  family  name  is  West- 
field,  and  my  Christian  name  Theodore.  So  much  for 
empty  names. 

I  now  proceed  to  say,  that  I  am  the  only  son  of  an 
earl,  and  that  my  chief  seat  is  in  a  part  of  England  most 
remarkable  for  its  beauty.  My  mother,  of  whom  I  re- 
member little,  was  the  younger  daughter  of  a  marquis, 
of  whose^  family  I  never  knew  much.  I  have  one  sister : 
she  is  considerably  older  than  myself.  I  shall  have  oc* 
casion  to  say  much  respecting  this  sister  during  the 
course  of  my  narration. 

My  father,  for  several  years  before  his  death,  was 
very  deeply  engaged  in  politics,  and  my  mother  much 
occupied  by  a  town  life.  My  parents  ^pent  the  greater 
part  of  each  year  in  London ;  and,  as  they  seldom  car- 
ried us  thither,  my  childhood  and  youth,  till  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  entered  in  the  University,  was  sp&at  for 
the  most  part,  at  my  father's  principal  seat,  a  place 
which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  Hartland  Hall. 

This  is  a  noble  old  mansion,  situated,  as  old  houses 
commonly  are,  in  a  valley,  and  encompassed  by  a  mag- 
nificent park;  which  includes  as  fine  pasture  and  wood- 
land, and  as  great  a  variety  of  hill  smd  dale,  of  home 
and  distant  prospect,  as  any  piece  of  ground  of  the  same 
extent  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

My  father  kept  an  ^tablishment  at  the  Hall ;  and 
there  a  handsome  table  was  provided  for  my  tutor  and 
my  sister's  governess ;  which  last  was  a  formal  maiden 
lady  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  strongly  marked  by  the 
small-pox,  and  otherwise  far  from  well -looking ;  having 
been  expressly  chosen  on  account  of  these  properties  by 
my  motheTi  who  entertained  the  common  notion,  that 
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•a  ordiniary  loc^cmg  woman  was  not  liable  et^ier  to 
vanity  or  indiscretion. 

[  This  remarlUble  personage  was  in  attendance  on  my 
sister  as  soon  as  I  can  recoUect  any  thing :  but  so  slight 
an  impression  did  she  make  on  my  mind,  that  I  cannot 
say  at  what  time  she  took  her  departure ;  but  not,  I  be* 
'  lieve,  till  her  pupil  had  caused  her  to  feel  that  her  au- 
thority was  wholly  at  an  end. 

.  But  if  my  sister's  governess  was  a  mere  automaton, 
a  sort  of  breathing  machine  without  a  mind,  not  so  was 
my  tutor,  Mr.  H^nly.  Seldom,  I  believe,  has  a  more 
dsmgerous  man  found  means  to  entar  a  family,  and  make 
himself  acceptable  to  its  master,  than  this  man  was  when 
my  father  chose  him  formy  preceptor;  and  gave  to  him, 
soon  ailer,  the  rectory  of  Hartland.  He  had  passea 
through  a  regular  education,  and  taken  his  de^ee  of 
master  of  arts.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  had  a 
fine  flow  of  language,  and  was  possessed  of  a  ready  and 
a  willed  vdn  of  humour.  He  had  been  a  traveller  too 
—had  seen  Rome  and  Naples— and  could  talk  of  Switz- 
erland, Venice,  and  Paris.  He  understood  virtu,  and 
knew  the  names  of  the  celebrated  artists  of  the  Flemish; 
and  Italian  schools.  He  couldipteach  moral  sentiments, 
and  sinff  profligate  songs ;  and  he  could  go  through  all 
the  established  forras^  with  a  salatilike  aspect,  in  a  place 
of  worship;  and,  when  retumedlo  the  house,  lay  aside 
all  regard  for  rdigion,  nay,  all  deeent  mention  of  it,  with 
as  much  ease  as  he  divested  hiBUlffilf  of  his  gown  and 
band. 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  period  in  the  English 
history  when  vital  religion  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  urom 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  till  the  crisis  of  its  revi- 
val towards  the  latter  part  of  the  -eighteenth  century. 
During  that  period,  piety  was  seldom  thought  of  as  a 
qualification  for  a  tutor  or  a  governess ;  while  wit  and 
tolents  seemed  to  form  a  tolerable  excuse,  even  in  a  cler- 
gyman, for  profane  or  profligate  language. 

The  present  age  is,  at  least,  more  correct  and  con- 
sistent in  its  taste ;  and  the  worst  of  persons  in  this  po- 
lished country  are  disgusted  with  profanity  and  profli- 
gacy in  the  sacred  profession.    I  was  certamly  very 
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unfoitiiiiate  in  my  tntor,  and  I  have  often  wondered  hofw 
my  father,  who  was  a  man  of  honourable  character, 
could  have  been  so  bUnd  as  he  was  to  the  person  whqm 
he  had  chosen  as  the  preceptor  of  his  son. — ^But  so  it 
was:  and  the  consequences  will  ai^pear  to  be  such  « 
might  be  expected. 

My  sister,  of  whom  I  have  yet  said  little,  was  between  * 
seven  and  eight  years  older  than  myself^  and  probably, 
from  the  knowledge  J  have  since  had  of  her  charactor, 
would  not  have  condescended  to  have  cultivated  my  re- 
gard in  the  degree  she  did,  had  she  not  been  early  taught 
that  I,  as  the  only  son,  was  to  be  the  stay  and  support 
of  the  family  dignity;  for  the  honours  and  many  of  the 
lands,  in  case  of  my  death,  would  have  passed  into 
another  branch  of  the  family.  She  was  named  Julianna, 
after  her  mother,  and  was  a  fine  woman,  though,  per- 
haps, had  she  been  in  low  life,  she  might  have  been 
thought  somewhat  masculine  in  her  appearance;  yet 
her  carriage  was  noble,  and  her  voice  peculiarly  sweet 
and  fulL  She  was  an  adept  also  in  adorning  her  per- 
son. I  never  knew  a  woman  who  dressed  so  well 
She  sat  upon  a  horse  with  unusual  grace ;  and  danced 
remarkably  well.  While  we  were  diildren,  it  was 
often  said,  that  Lord  Bellamy  ought  to  have  been  the 
girl,  and  Lady  Julianna  the  boy :  for  I  was  so  fair  a 
youth,  had  such  fine  auburn  hair,  such  bright  blue  eyes, 
and  such  a  ruddy  complexion,  that  it  was  feared  I 
should  have  been  what  is  callea  a  pretty  man ;  a  mis- 
fortune which  I,  however,  escap^,  by  the  manliness  of 
my  figure;  though,  after  all,  I  was,  perhaps,  more  of  an 
Adonis  than  was  &vourable  to  my  welfare  in  the  society 
of  the  other  sex. 

In  writing  his  own  life,  a  manj  if  he  has  any  modesty, 
or  wishes  to  be  thought  to  have  any,  must  feel  a  little 
awkward  when  he  is,  or  has  been,  particularly  distin- 
guished by  any  good  quality  or  accomplishment,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  for  him  to  state  it ;  but  as  this  supe- 
riority of  person,  in  which  I  prided  myself  more  than 
on  my  birth  or  fortune,  had  a  considerable  influence 
over  my  life,  circumstances  require  me  to  mention  it; 
and  to  say  that  for  many  years  of  my  life  I  valued  the 
external  comeliness  which  I  certainly  possessed  in  a  re- 
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markable  degree,  far  more  than  it  merited ;  and,  when  1 
became  a  fa£er,  bestowed  my  affection  very  partially  on 
my  children,  preferring  those  who  in  that  respect  were 
superior,  and  feeling  little  regard  for  another  who  had 
fewer  personal  attractions. — But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

And  now,  having  spoken  of  my  exterior  qualities,  I 
shall  leave  those  which  were  inward  to  unn>ld  them- 
selves as  my  history  advances. 

I  remember  little  of  any  importance  which  took  plac« 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  my  existence.  My  life  dur- 
ing that  period  was  monotonous,  but  not  unhappy.  I 
hated  my  book  and  loved  play,  as  other  boys  generally 
do.  I  spent  as  little  time  as  I  possibly  could  with  my 
tutor,  and  as  much  as  could  be  stolen  from  other  occu- 
pations with  the  groom  and  the  gamekeeper,  I  suppose 
that  I  was  allow^  to  be  as  careless  in  my  outward  ap- 
pearance at  tiiat  time,  as  in  my  mind,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  process  of  combing,  brushing,  and  setting  up,  (to  use 
a  military  term,)  which  took  place  whenever  it  was  sig- 
nified that  my  Lord  and  Lady  were  expected.  A  lit& 
before  which  times,  my  tutor  always  kept  me  much 
closer  to  my  books,  taking  care  not  to  relax  in  his  dis- 
cipline until  the  great  people  had  again  turned  their 
backs  upon  us,  and  were  fairly  on  their  road  to  town ; 
by  which  system  I  generally  gained  more  in  the  three 
summer  months  than  I  did  in  aU  the  other  months  of 
the  year. 

When  I  was  in  my  twelfth  year,  my  mother  died,  and 
was  brought  down  to  Hartlands  to  be  buried.  And  it 
was  soon  after  this  that  my  sister,  who  might  th^i  be 
about  eighteen,  began  to  attach  herself  particularly  to 
me.  She  was  taken  to  town,  however,  the  next  winter, 
introduced  at  court,  and  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
elegant  varieties  of  the  great  metropolis,  while  I  was  left 
at  Hartlands  under  the  tuition  of  my  worthy  preceptor. 

After  the  second  winter,  the  career  of  my  sisterVs 
gayety  was  stopped  short,  by  the  indisposition  of  our  fa- 
ther, who  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
and  from  that  period  was  so  wholly  unfit  for  business, 
that  he  became  a  mere  cipher  in  the  family.  He  was  re 
moved,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  to  Hartlands 
and|  as  he  was  not  entirely  In  such  a  state  as  might  au 
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ihorise  his  friends  to  act  for  him,  thouffh  in  fui  incapa- 
ble of  acting  for  himself,  that  disorder  ensued  at  the 
Hall  in  which  eveir  one  did  what  was  good  m  the  sight 
of  his  own  eyes,  with  this  deduction  only--that  nothmg 
was  done  in  my  father's  sight  which  might  arouse  him 
from  that  apathy  into  which  his  attack  (which  was  pro- 
Imbly  paralytic)  had  so  suddenly  thrown  him;  more- 
over, my  sister's  whims  were  also  carefhlly  attended  ta 

I  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  when  these  erents 
took  place,  and  was  rapidly  advancmg  towards  that 
state  of  unprincipled  profligacy  to  which  I  afterwards 
attained,  ft  was  about  this  period  that  my  sister's  cha 
racter  began  to  unfold  itself;  and  it  was  then  that  I  be* 
gan  to  feel  that  influence  which  in  after-life  operated  so 
powerfully  on  my  character. 

The  influence  of  the  female  mind  over  the  stronget 
mind  of  man,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  many  are  willing 
to  acknowledge.  Its  operations  are  various,  arid  some 
men  struggle  fearfully  to  disengage  themselves  from  it 
But  this  f  believe,  that,  more  or  less,  all  men  have  felt  it» 
power ;  and  those,  perhaps,  have  experienced  it  to  th* 
greatest  extent  who  would  have  it  supposed  they  des» 
pise  it  most.  It  is  generally  thought  that  this  in- 
fluence is  most  powerful  when  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
evil ;  but  I  doubt  the  fact.  A  woman  loses  many  of  her 
charms,  and,  consequently,  much  Of  her  power,  in  the 
opinion  of  man,  when  she  ranges  herself  on  the  side  of 
that  which  is  wrong ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  influence  of  a  virtuous  woman,  when  that  influence 
is  exercised  with  tenderness  and  modesty.  The  ruin 
produced  by  a  bad  woman  may  be  sudden  and  violent, 
and  compared  to  the  bursting  of  a  volcano,  or  the  over 
flowings  of  the  ocean;  but  the  infhiences  of  virtuous 
women  are  like  the  gentle  dew  and  morning  showers, 
which  descend  silently  tind  softly,  and  are  known  only 
by  their  effects  in  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  valleys  and 
the  weight  of  the  autumnal  brandies. 

My  sister  was  between  nineteen  and  twenty  when  ray 
father  was  brought  down  in  the  state  above  mentioned 
to  Hartlandliall ;  and  she  then  took  the  management  of 
the  family,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  herself,  and  reallj 
conducted  herself  with  an  -ability  whidt  abtonished  ever? 
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one.  Btie  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  entirely  relieved 
my  father  from  all  attention  to  visiters,  delivered  her 
commands  to  the  servants,  reproved  T^ere  she  thought 
right,  and,  as  I  before  said,  made  eveiy  person  submit  to 
her  caprices  But,  though  certainly  haughty  to  her  in 
feriors,  she  was  extremely  pleasing  to  her  equals;  and 
though  her  manner  was  without  stiffness,  yet  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  person,  of  any  age  or  sex,  to  advance 
one  step  nearer  to  her,  in  the  way  of  freedom,  than  she 
chose  to  permit. 

My  tutor  was  naturally  an  extremely  forward  spirit, 
and,  as  he  dined  at  our  table,  he  had  many  opportunities, 
afterlnv  father's  settlement  in  the  comitry,  of  convers 
ing  with  my  sister  j  but  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt 
jrespecting  the  distance  at  which  he  was  to  keep  himself; 
and  he  had  seiise  (or,  rather,  I  should  say,  cunning) 
enough  to  keep  very  exactly  to  the  bounds  which  were 
prescribed  to  him :  that  is,  he  never  addressed  my  sister 
but  with  the  profoundest  respect,  although  he  used  other 
liberties  in  her  presence  which,  in  these  days,  would 
scarcely  be  permitted  even  among  ladies  of  much  infe- 
rior rank ;  for  he  seldom  restrained  himself  from  utter- 
ing any  sentiment,  however  profane  or  incorrect,  which 
gave  hirti  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  talent  for  wit, 
although  his  patron's  daughter  was  sitting  by  his  side. 

But  although  my  sister  could  tolerate  a  profane  ex- 
pression or  a  vain  jest,  yet  she  could  not  endure  what 
she  called  ill  breeding ;  that  is,  any  departure  from  the 
accepted  modes  of  high  life ;  and,  soon  after  her  arrived 
at  Hartlands,  she  gave  me  a  most  severe  lecture  on  the 
general  style  of  my  manners.  She  began  in  a  sort  of 
sarcastic  tone,  and  told  me  that  my  behaviour  in  com- 
pany did  credit  to  my  masters,  viz.  the  groom  and 
gamekeeper;  adding,  that,  so  far,  I  had  been  a  very  at- 
tentive pupii,  and  that  she  doubted  not  but  I  should  soon 
be  very  fit  company  for  the  stable-boys ;  and  then,  when 
she  had  brought  up  the  blood  into  my  face,  she  changed 
her  tone,  and  urged  me,  by  the  honour  of  our  ancient 
and  noble  family,  to  try  to  become  more  of  a  gentleman. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  term  gentleman,  in  its 
most  enlarged  signification,  includes  all  human  perfec- 
tions ;  and  that  it  was  a  term  better  understood  by  some 
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of  the  heroes  of  the  chivalric  age  than  by  my  cotempo* 
raries,  and,  most  assuredly,  than  it  was  by  my  sister; 
who  cared  little  how  much  of  m>r  evil  nature  I  indulged, 
provided  I  did  it  with  a  certain  air,  and  in  obeisance  to 
certain  rules  of  gallantry,  and  certain  points  of  honour. 
For  instance :  I  might  give  utterance  to  any  principle 
whatever,  however  vile  or  profane,  in  the  very  best  com- 

Sany,  provided  I  clothed  these  sentiments  in  certain 
oubtful  terms  and  fashionable  phraseology;  and  I 
might  depart  from  every  point  of  common  honesty,  in 
my  dealings  with  my  feUow-creatures,  provided  I  could 
do  it  without  detection,  and  with  a  careless  air,  and  an 
affectation  of  despisine  the  very  gains  of  which  I  was 
most  greedy. — ^With  ul  this  she  endeavoured  to  inspire 
me  with  a  sort  of  ambition ;  a  kind  of  vague  expectation, 
of  l]^oming  a  very  great  man,  and  of  excelling  all  who 
had  gone  before  me. 

Such  were  the  lessons  giv^i  me  by  my  sister,  and 
given  me,  for  the  most  part  in  a  sort  of  satirical  way ; 
which,  together  with  the  sneers  of  my  tutor,  who  found 
means  to  pour  contempt  on  all  that  is  sacred  and  all  that 
is  holy,  gradually  formed  my  character  in  an  avirful 
mould ;  as  will  soon  be  evident. 

In  the  mean  time,  years  rolled  on.  Having  been  kept 
at  home  until  I  was  eighteen,  I  was  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity^  and  from  thence  to  travel.  My  tutor  was  my  com- 
pamon  during  my  residence  at  the  University,  and  af- 
terwards on  the  continent:  notwithstanding  which, 
while  in  these  places,  I  passed  through  as  complete  a 
course  of  extravagance  and  dissipation  as  any  young 
man  who  ever  left  his  father's  house  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances; and,  at  three-and-twenty,  I  was  suddenly 
called  home  from  Paris  to  bury  my  father,  and  to  take 
up  my  new  honours. 

While  I  had  been  abroad,  my  sister  had  married  an 
old  lord,  (to  whom  we  will  give  the  title  of  Seafprth,) 
had  brought  him  an  heir,  had  become  a  widow,  and  baud 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  where  I  found  her  on  my 
return. 

Her  deceased  lord,  it  seems,  had  been  much  incum- 
bered by  debts  and  mortgages :  he  had,  therefore,  left 
nis  wife  with  a  very  moderate  jointinre,  and  his  ^on  in 


wnontT,  were  to  improve  the.eatale>;j»ii<l  to  bjruig  the 
afl&irs  into  as  good  a  condition  as  pcmbte  agsiinsi  th6 
tviy  cameof  age. 

M.y  sister's  marriage  had^  it  seemii,  {leeii  formed,  .on 
both  sides,  on  lucrative  motives^  and. both  parties  had 
been  in  some  degree  bitten  in  the  reciprocal  attempt  tQ 
detexve  each  other.  My  sister,  however,  had.  gained 
?ank ;  and,  her  little  son  enjoyed  a  tii^  and  wps  h^ir 
to  a  good  estate.  Upon  the  whole^.thercfpre,.  she:  yfp9 
Aot  muc^  dissatisfied  with  her  borgami  tiiough  sh^  t<^d 
me  a  piteous  tale  wheii  I  arrired^  at  hoxoe^  ana  gave  me 
a  long  histcny  of  the  har^mess  with  whicb  0h0  had  been 
treat^  by  her  lord?s  trustees.:  It  wad  soon  settled  that 
she  should  reside  with  me;  and  ir|y  Istiier's  Temains 
were  scarcely  consigned  to  the  family  Yajilt,:when  we 
began  to  remodel  and  change  every  uiing  at  the. Hall; 
my  sister  urging^ ipo^  to  fhe  nipst  foolish'  eiqpenaes,  in  or^^ 
der,  as  she  said,' that  we  might  make  it  i^  cotidpleite  i^ace. 

We  were  visited  by  nearly  ail  tins  distinguished  iiaaii<« 
Hes  in  the  county  9  we  had  ne^  equipages  from  Lo&dpm 
Mi«d  exp^jnsfve  servants,' and bouj^icbsti^ horses;  aodi 
b^^re  t^e  had  half  completed  bur  chan^i^nt  HarUaQ€|% 
we  went  to  London,  and  began  as  many  new.  arrapg^t 
meats  ini  our  town-hoiifie.  I  wiis:se9blv^  also,  th$it  .Che 
«ntertainmehbEi  whieh  niy  sister  gave vshouldveKcel  any 
tfahig  of  the  kiind  displayed  tiiat ^season ;  aind,  to  ierowQ 
ali;  i'atteiided  the  faahvonable  diftn, belted  bi^-imd 
lost  n^y  mbliey/  Theconssquenceofiall  1hi9  was,  tha^ 
ma  few  months,  money  ran  short,:  or,  rath6r,^we  began 
to  apprehend  that  it  would  da  so:  Yiery  spee^dily  j  oi 
^hkhj  my  Bister  jiersiiaded  me  to  pay  my  addnasse^  to 
a  Afiss  GoMihg^  a:  banlcBr's  daughter,  in  the  city,  a  lady 
of  immettse  ibrtune. . 

^:^My  tlUe,  aiid  prdimhty  my  person:  and  manners, 'W€^ 
pleadihg  in  th«i  eyes  of  the  city  lady;  and,  I  no  jwonev 
0fltei4myse^lhanlii«asiiiu»|i^  Neither  did  I  m^ 
with  any  difficulty  in  making  an  excellent  bargain  with 
the  old  gentieman,  whom  I  contrived  to  blind  tompl^ly 

by  my  specions  appearanece  QiidcoiHtieiTUke«s4>?^c>$io 
'  After  a  4hort  cousrtediip,  i  was  married ;  and  iookMf 

llride  down  to  spiend  ^hooBtaidMi  ill&itlaiidd       - 
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What  thiA  lady  might  have  been  m  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  drawn  her  out  by  kindness,  I  cannot  say; 
but  to  me  she  proyed  an  uninteresting  companioq ;  toi 
she  had  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  but  pomp  and  show. 
I,  therefore,  aiter  the  few  first  weeks,  left  her  to  amuse 
herself  as  die  chose;  and,  attaching  myself  wholly  to 
my  sister,  we  were  as  much  togetlwr  as  circumstances 
would  admit  We  walked  and  rode  out  in  the  same 
parties,  I  consulted  her  on  every  occasion,  was  regulated 
by  her  taste,  and  made  her  the  confidant  of  all  my  se- 
crets: and,  in  return,  her  conversation  was  a  con/itant 
source  of  amusement  to  me ;  and  never  more  .^so,  than 
when  (which  was  often  the  case)  she  had  a  skirmish  of 
wit  with  my  tutor :  in  which  (as  I  always  told  him)  he 
came  off  the  worst;  while  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  the  comliatants,  in  this  war  of  words,  was  very  con- 
scientious in  rejecting  those  expressions  or  principles 
which  gave  him  or  her  any  real  or  supposed  advantage. 

At  this  time,  Hartland  Hall  was  constantly  full  of 
company.  During  the  whole  of  the  autumn  after  my 
marriage,  it  was  crowded  with  gentlemen,  who  had  ga- 
thered there  for  the  enjoyment  of  .country  sports;  and 
there  was  much  excessive  drinking  and  high  betting  go- 
ing forwarda 

With  such  a  lord,  and  such  a  pastor,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed  what  a  scene  of  confusion  might  have  ensued 
throughout  the  parish ;  L»ly  Roxeter  being  a  mere  ci- 
pher among  us,  and  my  sister  giving  her  chief  weight 
and  countenance  to  any  measures  which  led  to  extrava^ 
gance  and  dissipation :  and,  in  fact,  the  corruption  was 
very  general,  both  as  to  morses  and  religion ;  the  Hall 
being  as  it  were  a  centre,  from. which  every  thing  that 
was  vile  irradiated  to  thiwery  extremity  of  the  circle. 

We  spent  the  autumn  at  Hartlands,  and  returned  to 
London  at  Christmas ;  and,  by  this  time,  I  was  become 
so  fashionable  a  husband,  that  I  almost  entirely  ne-* 
fleeted  my  wife,  and  scarcely  saw  her  either  in  private 
or  in  public. 

It  was  the  caprice  of  that  year  for  people  of  quality 
to  act  plays,  in  their  own  houses,  before  large  au- 
diences.—My  sister  was  seized  with  this  mania,  and 
caused  me  to  ereet  a  theatre  in  my  Hall;  and  we  got  up 
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several  playis,  in  which  I  shone  forth  in  high  style;  find 
my  sister  displayed  considerable  talent  in  several  ehar 
racters. 

This  freak  was  a  very  expensive  one,  and  served  to 
withdraw  me  still  more  from  my  wife,  and  to  introduce 
me  into  very  low  company;  for  I  became  acquainted 
with  several  actresses  whom  we  hired  to  fill  up  our  dra- 
moHs  persoruB,  «Qd  other  professional  persons  of  du 
bious  characters ;  and,  after  our  rehearsals,  we  had  pri- 
vate suppers,  whei'e  every  one  strove  to  shine,  no  mat* 
ter  at  what  or  whose  expense. 

At  length,  this  winter  and  this  spring  passed  away ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  before  we  had  leA 
town,  my  unfortunate  wife  (kjr  unfortunate  she  was  in* 
deed  to  have  fallen  into  such  hands)  brought  me  a  son, 
and  died  immediately  after  his  birUi.  The  child's  life 
was  despaired  of  for  several  cbtys ;  which  circumstance 
led  me  and  my  sister  to  a  close  inquiry  respecting  my 
deceased  wife's  fortune ;  and  I  was  at  once  relieved  from 
many  cares,  by  finding  that  her  property  was  so  secured, 
that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  refund  in^sase  of  ^e  in- 
fant's death.  I  well  remember,  that,  in  examining  these 
papers,  with  my  chamber  counsellor,  my  sister,  we  had 
a  nearty  laugh  at  the  manner  in  which  we  had  so  en- 
tirely blinded  old  Golding,  by  the  splendour  of  the  coro- 
net and  the  emblems  of  grandeur  which  we  had  held 
before  him. 

My  reader  is,  I  fear,  beginning  to'  detest  me;  but  not 
more,  I  trust,  than  I  detest  myself. 

In  the  sight  of  men  in  general,  I  believe  that  all  new- 
bom  babes  look  al&e.  I  thought  my  boy,  when  first 
shown  to  me,  a  very  ugly  little  thing;  and,  as  I  had  no 
regard  for  the  memory  of  his  mother,  and  had  satisfied 
myself  that  I  should  lose  noting  by  his  death,  I  made 
up  my  mind,  should  he  die,  to  give  myself  little  concern 
on  the  sabject ;  though  I  had  sufficient  decency  to  desire 
my  sister  to  see  that  he  had  a  nurse,  leaving  it  to  her  to- 
provide  such  a  one  as  she  thought  proper.  But  in  this 
important  point  I  never  once  consulted  the  child's  grand- 
mother ;  and  merely  consented  to  her  entreaties  &at  he 
m^ht  be  baptized  by  the  name  of  Augustus-^Auguita 
litTioir  been  his  mother's  name. 
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i  liisTeMiA  abov^tiMt  iftllas  Jell  to  tiie  cafe  i»r  my 
mta  to  pfTonde  lay  jnymig  lord,  with  a  nime.  There 
were  many  candidates  for  the  sitaation;  and  I  onbe 
aareleaBly  hintod,  thai  I  ihonght  a  woman  from  the 
ooontry  would  be  the  moat  aoitaUe ;  but  my  sialer  had 
her  own  ideas  on  the  subject ;  apd  »  person-was  chbara 
who  had  nuned  the  son  and  heir. of  a  d»ke^  a  reiy  fiae 
lady  in  appearance, — ^flounced,  and  fuibelowed,  and  pow- 
dered^ if  not  painted,— who  undertook  to  feiaake  ha 
own  child,  to  admimstCT  noondiDient  to  the  iitde  lofd 
on  condition  that  she  should  iiaTO  ft. «iilidde  establish 
ment  in  the  nursery,  and  the  i»e  of  svamage. 

Aceordiiigiy,  tiiis  womaB,  whose  name  was  Freeman, 
was  sent  off  with  the  ^Hd,  in  high ^le^  to  HarHands; 
while  I  and  my  sister  took  a  turn  to  tibie  Lakea^  wising 
to  have  it  supposed  that  the  affiioM.  widower  requijred 
some  ehange  €Hf  scene. 

At  the  je»d  of  two  montilis,  we  returned  to  Hartlands; 
and  it  was  then,  fm  tiie  first  time^  that  i  tbbkad^betate 
yfew  of  my  son.  We  arrived  hke  ui  the  eveniBg  y  and 
at  breakfest,  the  next  momkigy  the  litde.heii' was  inlm- 
duoed  by  his  nurse,  fKxonqpanied  by  Lord  Seaibrth,  {my 
sister^  so(n.)  who  was  then  about  .two  years  of  ag^  and 
who  was,  lis  fur  as  stren|[Di  of  limb'aild  heakhiness  of 
complexioji  went,  a  ^ne  bold  boy,  auid  such  a  one  as  I 
should  not  ha^  been  ashamed  to  own^botmyo\^  iittle 
son,  notwithstanding  his  cambric  robes  and  laoerosalte) 
apipearedtometar-rernDTed^pombeingafin^  He 

was  excessively  pale ;  fihere  was  a  marked  languor  in 
his'  eyes;  and  his  nurse,  whir  was. become  more  stdut 
since  I  had  seen  her^  had  not  imparted  any  of  her  own 
e9»  6o»  point  to  her  noble  nursling ;  for  the  limbs  of  Iha 
(^ild  were  attenuated,  and  his  iaoe'  shrunk,  OTTilther;^  I 
should  say,  it  had  never  be^  fified  up.  In  short,  I  fim^ 
cied  thai  m^  boy  looked  velry  tike  his  old  grandfater. 
Alderman  €k»kling;  and,  having  |a$t  lookiedat  faim,  J 
taj^pdd  his  nurse  on  the  dieek,  and  tiling  her  that  her 
bi«t  did  het  but  Httle  credit,  I  bade  her'take  hhn  back  to 
thenutsery.'' 

iShe  began  to'  pr^ttOi  to-  ine,  probably  suppomg  that  i 
m^t  be  nn^&isy  to  find  my  Ji^ildilooking  so  un^well ;  bat 
I  bade  her  begone,  m  a  iiair4UMlBift>  aiid  hal£  t^^ 


iliiiiiBier;;'and  iheh;  tamiiig  to  my  suter.  asid,  "That 
boy  is  a  r^^ar  €k>]dkig^^-<ihe  Very  image  of  hia 
gYimdiather.  It  wiU:  never  be  believed  tiiat  lie  is  my 
sonl .'  Ol  whaJt  ;Oompan£Kni&  a^d  jeminiscenees  tfaeie 
wiU  be  -wfacm  we  botlx  appear  on  the  stage  of  puUie  Mfe 
together)^''.'  ;■'•■:;■:  ..:•-.;:  .     ■ 

^'That  i^  what  ^11  never  happen,  Roxeter^''  r^[ilied 
my'sistez^f'^fobitheicluldwiH  never  bereare^ 

-f^fkf  you  think  IBO?". I 'said;  ^Weliy  then,  give  me 
somo'.treak&st  \  and  I  nnist  nuJce  haste  to  look  ont  ioir 
:9iidther  wHe^,  vibo  may  bring  me  'sach  an  heir  it?  I  bSUbSI 
witr  jto 'ashamied  fcrkywnv'' 

.  We  reona^ied  atvHartlaaids  only  a  few  weeka  after 
this  conversation,  md  then  commenced  aa  excursion  to 
the  continent ;  leaving  Mr.  Hebpily  mid  :dEe  two  cfaildi^en 
it'Hav^dand8.,v' "'-" '-'  r.  ■•  •  .  ,•■■■•-  -. 
:!  Afyte^er  will  not  be: at  a  loss. to  fill  up  thie  outline 
<rf:oiir  ienratsion,  tiuongb  Franoa  and  S^ilzerlaaid,  to 
Italy,  IsoT  tepusoded  to  omeeive  the  manner  in  whidi 
two  such  persons,  having  no  want  of  ready  cash^  wot^ 
'SSk  up  ^eirtiine]in  Paris,  hnd  other  gav  cities^  between 
^t  .^lace  and'Rmne.  At  teng^,  we  anived  at  thie  great 
Oligopolist  of  the;  world  y  and .  &ere,  having  speoit  ihe 
t&neifff  ^'Camivid,  we>probeeded  to  Napl^. 
<  vifwas^t^Napleslhait  I.  wad  destined  to  ind€iixmify  my*^ 
s^fortheloss  I  had  sustained  in  a  ladyrwife;  and  the 
manner  in  wfakh  this  took  place  I  shall  take  the  present 
fiiaaaoa^ia  ^elatew^Being  on  an  excuxsion  in  the  nieigh- 
bourhood  of  yesmriusi  We  stopped,  erne  &ie  efvening^  tO 
tEdLer^ireahmBBt  at  a;  small'  inn^  to'  vriiich  we  were  at- 
trailed  by:  itsbeautifiil'  gardens  and  frttit.  We  hsUi  or^ 
derod  a  ta^  to^  be  set  for  us.^in  the  garden,  wi^  ices, 
hnd  some  £ne  wines,'  and  were  jtBt  about  to  sit  doWn  to 
our  repast,  when  an  English  livery-servant  came  iip  to 
oa;  and,:  delivering  bis  master,  Sir  William  Daurien's 
complinieiits,  Yibr  L  cho^.to  give  this  naine  to  the 
worthy  baronet,)  added  the  informationj  that  his  master 
and  lady.wereat  the' inn,  with  their  grndddaiighter,  and, 
tiia^  und^mtaading  I  wad  here,  they  hoped  for  the  fao^ 
hour  df  aninterviewi 

Thik  baronet's  miiie  waa  perfectly  well  known  to  m^ 
ftir<  hia  deat  waa  liot  fat&ter  from  HaHlanda  liuin  fou)r 
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miles ;  and  its  antique  turrets,  its  doek-hmise,  «iid  its 
terraced  gardens,  formed  a  pleasine  view  from  several 
parts  of  the  park.  I  had  never,  indeed,  to  my  recollec- 
tion, seen  Sir  William,  or  any  part  of  his  family ;  (or 
he  had  been  long  abroad;  having  gone  to  the  eonth  of 
France  on  account  of  the  illness  of  an  only  son,  many 
years  since.  This  son,  it  seems,  had  partially  recovered 
m  the  warm  climate,  had  married,  and  died,  leaving 
only  one  daughter,  who  had  recently,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  also  lost  her  mother,  and  had  become  an  orphan, 
wholly  dependent  on  her  grandfather  and  grandmother: 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who  were  returoinff 
to  England,  had  resolved  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and 
were  actually  spending  a  few  days  in  &e  rural  inn 
where  I  had  accidentally  put  up  with  my  sister.  I  had 
brought  but  one  servant  from  England,  namely,  my 
valet,  who  was,  I  well  knew,  not  given  to  tell  tales  to 
disgiiioe.his  lord;  and  it  was  owing  to  Viflars  that  my 
name.  Sec,  were  known  to  Sir  William;  and  hence  the 
p<dite  invitation  above  spoken  of. 

Of  course,  I  used  every  degree  of  politeness,  in  the 
reply  I  returned  to  the  baronet,  with  an  earnest  entreaty 
that  he  would  join  me  and  my  sister  in  the  garden,  and 
partake  of  our  repast;  and,  while  the  servant  was  ab- 
sent on  this  errand,  my  sister  ren^nded  me  that  I  must 
assume  my  very  best  manners  before  this  complete 
old  English  gentleman;  adding,  that  she  had  hand 
our  father  oft^  spei^  of  him  as  of  a  most  respectably 
honourable,  and  discreet  sort  of  personage. 

^'And,  no  doubt,"  I  added, "  a  most  tiresome,  fatiguing 
old  fellow.  But  for  once  I  will  do  as  your  ladvship 
wishes;  and  you  shall  see  how  very  comme  il  favil 
can  be,  and  what  honour  I  will  do  to  my  fsmij  ^^^ 
breeding." 

I  had  scarcely  made  up  my  mind  to  the  part  I  meant 
to  act  in  the  ensuing  scene,  when  the  grotesque  pair  ap- 
peared in  the  chiaro  obscuro;  at  the  end  of  along  walk 
covered  with  treUis^work,  over  which  some  vines  had 
been  made  t>  extend  their  tendrils;  precisely  such  a 
couple  as  may  be  seen  on  canvass  in  every  gafiery  of 
(amily-pictures  oX  the  last  coitury ;  at  the  period  when 
long  ruffles  and  lappets  graced  the  fair  s^  and  tie-wigs 
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and  large  pockets  disfigured  their  good  men.  They 
eame  forward  with  gold-headed  canes  in  their  hands, 
thq  lady  every  now  and  then  uttering  a  short  cough  or 
hem ;  and  so  slow  was  their  progress,  and  their  appear- 
ance at  first  in  a  situation  so  remote,  (for  the  treUis  was 
very  long,)  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  several 
comments  upon  them  to  my  sister  before  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  arise  and  pay  my  compliments.  But, 
just  at  the  momoit  when  it  was  needful  to  move,  I  was 
surprised  to^  see  the  worthy  pair,  who  had  hitherto  ad- 
vanced arm-in-arm,  separate  by  a  simultaneous  motion, 
to  give  room  for  a  delicate  young  femele  to  step  in  be* 
tween  them.  She  was  a  young  girl,  fdH  grown  indeed, 
but  of  so  pleasingly  a  youthful  form  and  air,  as  to  give 
rather  the  idea  of  a  child  than  of  a  woman. 

The  appearance  of  this  fair. creature  added  wonderful 
interest  to  the  scene,  which  I  was  beginning  to  consider 
an  insufferable  bore,  (to  adopt  the  sort  of  language  I 
should  have  used  at  that  time,)  and  imparted  such  alao* 
rlty  to  my  motions,  and  such  assiduity  to  my  manner, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  I  made,  at  this  first  interview,  a 
very  pleasing  impression  on  my  father's  old  friend.  If 
was,  however,  with  some  difficulty,  after  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  party  settled  at  the  table,  that  I 
could  withdraw  my  attention  sufiiciently  from  the  sweet 
face  of  Mary  Daurien  (for  the  young  lady  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Sir  William)  to  enable  me  to  pay  pro- 
per attention  to  the  old  people,  whose  long,  formal  ex- 
pressions were  only  to  be  endured,  because  I  could  not 
see  Mary  under  any  conditions  but  those  of  being  polite 
to  her  friends. 

Much  as  I  had  been' iii  the  habit  of  associating  with 
the  noblest  and  fairest  of  my  countr3rwomen,  I  had 
never  been  so  captivated  by  any  lovely  countenance  as 
tiiat  which  then  first  broke  upon  my  view.  But,  much 
as  I  admired  Miss  Daurien,  I  misunderstood  her  mind 
and  character.  I  confounded  her  remarkable  modesty 
and  simplicity  with  childishness,  and,  in  fact,  (for  why 
should  I  not  speak  out  ?)  thought  her  destitute  of  strength 
of  mind ;  while  I  attributed  her  reserve  and  silence  to  a 
deficiency  of  talent;  little  wondering  at  that,  supposing 
her  to  have  hem  brought  up  by  her  grandmother.    Bat 
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I  had  feU  the  p^rv£i^  ii^uenc^  of  the  iB!trong  nuM^ol 

day  sister,  and  had  alwf^s  prot^ted^m^aiimt  msnyiag  a 
ciever  woipaa;  therefprje  my  adimration,  of .  Mary  wai 
i^i  in  ^he  legist dimiuished  by  theeiroiKeouaide^  f  luul 
(M^acelved  respfocting  h^r ;  and  wh^tt  the  wor^y  old 
couple  rose  iip:to  take  their  ieajire^J.atteiided  thein^  moot 
obseqiiipusly,  to  the  door^  of  :their  jE^[iartinents;  and  we 
separated  with  as  jniu^y  \CjQfm|i^iaQal9:;OQ;  oach  aide  as 
wcHild  haye  served  Sir  Charles  Grandiaoia  for  the  day  of 

hisniiptia^t  .... 
When  returniBig^,tp  ]$(fl^|ei,(I  asked  Q»]r  si^tear  what  she 

thought  of  iDauriei^  for  inyse<^»dwif<^ 

Sh^  repUedy  tiiat,.  if  I  mu^  haye  a,  wife, — ^and  perhaps 
it  Fould  be  af  yfeA  that  I  ^ould,  as  my  son  was  a  pooari 
weakly  thjng^--fthe  piece  ^  Fw-w<mX  had  seen  thai 
evwu^  woiud  dp  ftfi  well  as  lusy  other,  and*  in  some  re- 
q^eo^^  luster  f  as  thcgre  are  some  fine. :  fields  attached  to 
her  p^rsoik  lyhich  wigv^  A^rai «  i^etty  additimi' to  my 
estates  at  .Haillai^^ 

Under  A^.  ^^nsideratioiki}  it  was  resolyed  that  ] 
fhoidd  strive  to  makemy^elifagreeal^  to  Miss  Daurien; 
^d  ende^your  to  wiaofer  the  old  peopli^  who  were  al^ 
r^yiY^ry  well  prepared  to  like  me  pn  a^eowntof  my 
liaine  iEind  family. 

fitirVt^illiam  and  Lady  Pavrienr^ttiieinto  Napilesrtibe 
^eict  di^y,  and  I  lost  jno  time  in  paying  my  respects  to 
th#pa^  ac^inptpi|ed,li^9iy«sterra^  fovnd  th^n  liFing 
in  an  ei^eeedingly  hajMfi(Htte  style,  in  a  beaial^ul  house 

.  On  a  second  view  of  the  loriely  Mary  I  became  meie 
delighted  with  her  than  ev^.  I  thought  tha^  sheiesem^ 
b}^.a  beantiful  nuLdofia  m  white  marye  which  I  had 
i^n  m  !^  G^eh  in  Rome,  es^eepting  itha^ -the  ffUM^ona 
lifted  that  soft  and  tender  flush  whieh  mantled  in  her 
cheek  when  she  moved  or  spoke# : 

During  my  first  yi»t  I  Wa9,  atl  mildneHS  and  oomplai* 
sance,  ^eajdng  in  the  softest  and  smoothest  cadences 
listening  with  unwearied  attention  to  the  lc«ig  stories  of 
l^r  Willlain>  ^aad  being  observant^  to  the  last  degree,  of 
a)l  the  mimiutia  of  ceremoiay  ,^hich  Lady  Jlatunen^ 
thought nepeseary  to  exercise  hei;9elf,  and  to  requiveof 
ptfi^rs,  ^bi^bopt  I  played  thetl^^pporitete  psiidc/Amki 


%Bji^  IMHielitoHy  -of  ^ my:  di^anled  |»rentfl,  and  ven- 
Imied,  tkoiig6  I  Mt  sc^iiewhat  awkwardly,  to  express 
imneiixoKal  ciantimeiits ;  which'  brought  a  eoiiiie  of  ap- 
Iffiobotion  .^pom^thB  old  lady,  and  a  ruder  sort  of  eompli 
metit  iran  Sir  Wiliiam;  who^  bn  one  occasion  of  this 
fcutd,  thook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  daid,  with  tears 
in  ills  eyes,  ^  There  now,  I  recognise  the  son  of  my  hon 
lEMuiable  asHl  tespectabde  friend,  the  late  trorthy  and  ex 
ipeUenft  Ead  of  Boxeter." 

All  this  was  vastly  well ;  yet  I  could  not  perceive  thai 
I  made  .any  advances  in  the  iavonr  of  the  goiden>haired 
Maryj  who  sat  apart  during,  the  whole  of  our  visit  busily 
engaged  with  a  piece  oi  embroideiy  fixed  in  a  frame. 
Several  formal  morning  and  evening  visits  passed  be^ 
tweeii  the  two£unilies.hefOTO  I  had  the  slightest  oppor- 
tmiity  oY  improving  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Daurien. 
Bulat  length  a  party  was  made  to  visit  Poitip^i;  and 
ftxen  I  trusted  that  sudi  ah  opportunity  would  be  afford<- 
ed;  but  7Sir  William  made  his  granddaughter  take  his 
ecm,  andithat.so  peri^everiiigly,  that  I  had  not  ail  oppor- 
tunity^ of  even  addressing  one  word  t&  her,  t^  on  <mr 
return,  when  we  (danced  to  pass  the  door  oif  a  chiirdl 
in  which  some  ceremony  wss  taking  place  which  we 
desired  toseCj^and  ibr  that  treason  enteied.  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  something  very  absnid  was  going  forward, 
altheugh  the  organ  was  playing  a  voy  solemn  and 
beantifnl  air.  The  crowd  in  the  ch(urch  was  great,  and 
i  contrived  to  get  dose  to  Miss  Daurien,  though  I  did 
not  preflome  to  speak:  to  her.  As  we  were  coiining  out 
again j  my  sister,  speaking  :in  English,  which  was  proba- 
bly not  understood  by  any  one  present  beyond  our  party^ 
expressed  extreme  contempt  of  the  absurdities  of  pope- 
ry ;<m  which  I  Te|«t>ved  her,  thinking  this  was  a  ^e 
opportunity  of  shewing  off;  and,  throwing  as  much  pa- 
thos as  I  possibly  could  into  my  voice,  and  assuming  as 
much  humility  as  1  thought  might  appear  natural  in  my 
manner,  I  said  that  I  would  vnllingly  endute  every  as- 
persk>n  which  the  proud  world  might  throw  upon  m^ 
oould  I  but  feel  all  tho^e  warm  and  ardent  emotions  or 
religion  which  many  who  are  called  fools  and  z^ots 
are  Known  to  experience.  I  hoped  this  sentiment  wocdd 
be  apjHToved,  but  I  expeeted  not  so  warm  an  approval  as 
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It  met  with :  for  the  lovely  young  lady  by  ^honi  I  vrm 
walking,  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and,  while  her  oounte>' 
nance  b«imed  with  evident  approbation,  she  smiled  upon 
me; — it  was  the  first  smile  she  had  bestowed  on  me 
particularly  ;--and,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  ray  of  in- 
tellectual light  and  glory  passed  over  her  features  as  I 
had  never  before  beheld  on  any  human  countenance. 
She  spoke,  and  said,  softly,  "'  I  am  pleased,  my  Lord,  to 
hear  this  sentiment  from  you.  We  should  not  despise 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures." 

I  had  now  ascertained  the  sort  of  thing  which  would 
please;  and  I  made  such  ample  use  of  my  discovery, 
that  I  obtained  the  prize,  and,  in  short,  made  Miss  Dau<^ 
rien  my  own  within  the  second  year  alter  my  first  wife's 
death,  and  within  three  months  of  my  arrivai  at  Naplea 

As  money  had  not  been  the  leading  object  of  this  mar^- 
riage,  as  it  had  been  of  the  former,  I  left  Sir  William  to 
manage  the  settlements  acooiding  to  his  olvn  wishes.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  estates  must  needs  go  with  the 
title  to  the  heir  male,  but  fortunatdy  these  were  not  the 
lands  a^ioining  to  Hartlauds,  neither  was  the  house  in 
that  neighbourhood  so  limited.  This  unentsdled  estate^ 
tiierefore,  and  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  was  to  pass 
to  Mary's  children.  And  the  deed  was  so  worded,  mat 
in  case  of  the  death  of  my  eldest  son,  which  we  tiUkea 
of  as  a  thing  very  probable,  my  eldest  son  by  Miss  Dao- 
rien  was  to  have  no  part  of  her  fortime  in  case  of  younger 
children,  though  the  estates  were  to  be  lus  if  Uie  elder 
brother  lived.  By  this  arrangement,  though  not  intend- 
ed, it  was  evident  that  it  would  become  the  interest  of 
every  child  I  might  have  Inr  my  second  wife  to  desire 
he  death  of  the  son  of  my  mst  . 

I  had  passed  off  so  well  at  Naples  for  a  discreet, 
steady,  and  virtuous  young  man,  that  I  was  in  great 
dread  lest  any  gossiping  countryman,  or  counti^wo- 
man,  should  arrive  before  the  knot  was  tied,  to  betray 
my  true  history :  but  fortune  favoured  me— no  such  per 
son  appeared.  The  settlements  were  finiedied  and  signed^ 
the  marriage  was  concluded,  and  we  were  on  our  way 
towards  England,  before  my  lovely  young  wife  had 
found,  by  experience,  that  I  was  very  different  froii 
Whftt  I  had  always  aj^ieared  to  her« 
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A  few  days  before  my  marriage  was  to  take  plac^  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Helmly,  informing  me  that 
my  son  had  been  several  times  attacked  by  convulsions ; 
and  that,  as  there  was  na  hope  of  his  life,  it  would  be 
Well  for  me  to  hasten  flHne,  lest  the  Goldings  should 
raise  any  difficulties  respecting  his  mother's  fortune.  I 
was  Well  aware  that  no  difficiSties  could  be  raised ;  yet, 
«s  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  be  on  the  spot,  I  re- 
solved to  return  immediately,  and  to  return  by  sea, 
which  I  concluded  would  be  ine  most  speedy  and  easy 
method.  However,  as  it  did  not  suit  me  to  seem  sad  just 
ftt  that  time,  I  did  not  say  any  thing  respecting  this  com- 
munication till  I  had  been  actually  married  about  two 
days.  I  then  informed  my  wife  6f  the  state  of  my  son, 
affecting  to  have  just  re<^eived  the  letter ;  and  she  not 
only  instantly  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  returning, 
but  undertook  to  reconcile  her  parents  to  the  measure. 
Passages,  therefore,  were  immediately  procured  in  an 
English  vessel,  which  Was  only  waiting  fair  winds,  and 
we  embarked  directly ;  Sir  William  and  lady  Daurien, 
having  engaged  to  follow  us  to  England,  over  land,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  did  not  mudi  increase  my  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  Lady  Roxeter  at  sea ;  for  she  was  so  much 
afiected  by  the  usual  malady  of  young  mariners,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  deliver  her  over  to  the  care  of  my  sister ; 
but  we  had  a  speedy  and  prosperous  voyage ;  and,  en- 
tering the  chanxlel  with  a  fair  Wind,  soon  found  ovir^ 
selves  on  English  ground.  We  remained  only  one 
night  in  the  sea-port,  and  arrived  at  our  house  in  town 
the  next  day,  where  I  found  a  servant  just  come  up 
from  Haj-tlands.  lliis  man,  by  name  Thomas  Jefferies, 
an  old  .groom  of  my  late  father,  hastened  to  meet  us  in 
theh^  as  soon  as  we  had  entered  it,  proclaiming,  in 
high  glee,  the  convalescence  of  my  son,  after  sueb  an 
illness  as  few  infants  are  able  to  coritend  with ;  addhug, 
"But,  my  Lord,"  (for  I  remember  thfe  words  he  uttered, 
as  if  I  had  heard  tfiem  but  yesterday,  as  well  as  the 
broad  grin  with  which  they  were  delivered,)  "  you  must 
expect  to  see  the  babe  looking  uncommon  bad :  he  is 
quite  a  sight,  poor  little  gentleman ;  but  I  watraitt  he 
will  be  quite  another  thing  when  he  has  his  father  to  seel 
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«fter  him;  or  if  t^tese  ladies  here  woulf  Vmt  t^ao  good 
]aB  to  taXe  him  in  hand—"  and  he  was  going  on,  whi^ 
I  interrupt^  him.  I  know  not  all  I  said ;  yet  I  remem- 
ber that  I  called  on  his  infen^  ipajesty  to  silence  him. 
And  my  sister  s^d,  ^/  Go,  ThdHks  Jeffehes;  I  will  speak 
^o  you  presently."  :^  .'.'". 

While  this  was  passing,  X  perceived  that  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Roxeter  were  fixed  upcm  o^e  m  «  m^nerso  penee* 
bating  that  their  glances  secerned  to  thrill  Uirough  ,mj 
heart.  And  she  said,  "Never mind,  my  Lord,  how. fti 
dear  baby  looks,  let  us  thank  God  that  he  is  alives  I 
trembled  lest  I  should  have  heard  <x[  his  death.  Lei  vfi 
ffo  down  to  Hartlands  immediately:  I  Ipng  to.see  ^ 
httle  dear  babe:  he  Shall  nev^ir,  never  want  a  mother 
again,  I  fear  he  has  b^ep  nej^ted^  Let  us  go  ta-mffl^ 
row^to-^ightv  I  shall  have  su^h  pleasure  in  Biirsing 
imd  comforting  him.'?  And,  tp  iny  great  amazemiient, 
she  indulged  in  a  Aqw  of  tender  and  acting  tears.  01 
what  a  contract  did  ishe  then  form,  to  my  sister, ^ho 
stood  like  a  Juno,  contemplating,  her  with  a  sort  of 
fcomminj^ed  withastonisluieai^l  Well,  indeed  mi^l 
the  poet  say,— 

OwMnuJ  wonip!  wlifntoHlAjriiiiiii:i%b«it^  ■ 

No  hell  contains  io  fool «  fien4  !*^ 

♦•■•'.■••• 

it  W9B  impossible  U>  euspect  that  those  eloquent  tean.  x 
pud  those  still  more  expressive  sufiusiblia  of  brilliant  red 
(Mrer  her  ^eck  and  cheeks^  wiere  ;&e  effeet  of  art  in  my 
lovely  wife.  Yet  {  could  not  quite  understand  her  fed- 
iQgs.  I  oould  not roenceive  how  she  Q<mld  have  sueh  an 
interest  in  an  infant  she  had  never  seen ;  and  one  who, 
if.  helived,  must  obstruct  the  temporal  interest  of  every 
child  she  might  hereafter  have.  Yet  I  thought  her  alto- 
gether so  lovely,  though  to  me  inetplieabie)  that  I  could 
not  help  using  every  meaDs  in  my  power  to  soothe  her, 
9q4  even  promised  (contraiy  to  my  original  ink^ndou) 
that  I  would  set  out  the  next  day  for  fidrtlands. 

Thus  I  led  her  into  the  interior  of  the  hous^ ;  order 
ing  at  the  same  time  that  a  dinner  mifiiit  be  got  ready 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  then^  having  mtroduced  her  to 
the  noble  suite  of  apartments  which  had  be«i  devoted 
to  my  first  wife,  I  }eft  her,  hastening  to  unburden  my 
mind  to  my  iister 


-  ^  Jiiliaaa,^'  I  f9id,.af  sooa  ps  I  hadflhiU  the^4oor  of 
her  dressing-room,  "  what  are  we  to  piake  of  this  ?  how 
did  you  interpret  Mary's  tears?;  What  could  have  gi^en 
occ^ipn  tp  them?  Wias  thjor^  any, thing  of  inteod^  re- 
proach tp  you  or  to  m0  ia  iho^  tears!?  Does  si^  sus- 
pect that  I  do  not  d^ire  th^,  boy's  life  ?"  And  then  I 
heg^xi  to  fidm£|e,  and  to  say,  ^^  If  ^ere  wer^^^y  hope  of 
the  boy's  beooming  miy  thing  like  a  man,  and  of  not 
remaining  always  a  poor,  sicUy,  diseased .  pbject^ )[,  of 
cpuife,  should  wish  his  life.  Bv^  no  iatljM^r^"  1  added, 
t[coa\A  desire  a  son  to  Uve  who  is  to  be  a  BMseral^e  in» 
yidlid  all  hjs 4ays^"  .       ;  ;.     ^   : 

"  And  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  citizen  Golding.wlth 
cmr  hi^rtp  iMi^tpilut^  race^"  replied  my  sis^r,  "when 
^ere  ia  hope  of  ftn  heir  or  heks  who  have  no  siicb 

stain!?'.   .-■:;:;■    -) .  r      .-  ;■.  •;■. ,.. .  .\.^;. 

"  Stay^^  stay,"'  I  said ;  ^*  did  not  ^q\\  recopimand:  and 
promote  my , marriage  with  Miss  Golding  ?')  • 

"  I  didy"  she  replied,  ?*'  beoause  ajt  thf t  ,time  -  «u6h  a 
measure  was  necessar^^-ryou  wanted  mpney  then." 

'^  And  I  fowid.Miss  Gilding's  fortune  so  acceptable,'' 
I  added,  <<tii%at  I  shall  Ceel  the  benefit  :of  it  all  my  life»?' 

"  yery«lriie)?'  jveplied-my  lister;  '^  but  the  4^th  of  the 
boy  would  sot  aiHg^t  the  prppi^rty,  you  receiyed  with  his 

"  NO)"  I  replied, "  thank^  po  the  folly  of  old  Goldl^g,^ 
'^  Well  then,"  said  my  sister,  ''why  should  yp^be  so 

fery  .anxiou$  that  hp  should;  live,  when  it  isaltpgether 

lyciely  that  hp  will  bee  eripplie?" 

-  "Acrii^leJi'f  Jreppated. 

;  "  Ytis,"  she  replied,  with  a  sneer ,'  "  for  Thomas  tell^ 
me  that  the  surgeon  trunks  his  nursp  bas  let  him  fall^ 
and  injured  the  spine.'V 

0{  how  I  ranrpd,  and  what  imprecatipna  did  I  call  for 
upon  the  wretched  woman  and  her  underlings !  And 
my  sister,  I  thought,  seemied  to  enjoy  my  ravings ;.  and 
this  thought  enraged  me  the  more.  At  length,  howev^, 
Abe  called  me  to  recollfectipn,  by  saying,  "  But  I  have 
not  answered  your  qnestion  respectrag  L^dy  Roieter. 
Really,  Theodore,  I  cannot  t^  what  to  think  of  her. 
she  is  certainly  not  a  woman  of  strong  sensp;  but  sheis 
a goodrnatured  little  thing;  and  I  should  suppose  thi^t 
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the  itnmg  cxprcBwon  in  tii^  hall  iras  merely  tming  to 
her  late  fatigue  and  sickness.'' 

'^  Po  you  think  so  ?"  I  said. 

"  I  do,"  she  replied :  "  I  was  aware,  when  we  were  at 
sea,  that  you  had  married  a  woman  of  weak  spirit& 
Lady  Roxeter  is  uncommonly  nerrous." 

i  was  again  agitated:  for  I  saw  there  was  spite  in  my 
sister.  She  knew  that,  of  all  things  on  earth,  I  disliked 
a  neryons  woman. 

The  end  of  this  conyersation  was,  that  I  became  ez« 
oessiYely  sullen ;  and,  when  called  to  my  dinner,  I  let 
my  wife  see  that  I  had  my  ill  tempers  as  well  as  my 
good  ones. 

Before  the  repast  was  concluded,  the  kyvely,  innoc^it, 
nnapprehensiire  countenance  of  my  Mary,  witii  the  gen- 
tle touch  of  sadness  stiU  resting  on  her  features,  wholfy 
disarmed  me;  and  I  had  quite  recovered  my  temper 
and  cheerfulness,  when  I  was  disturi>ed  again  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  old  Mr.  GoMing ;  who,  having  heavd  of  my 
arriyal  by  the  busy  Thomas  Jeffiles,  had  hastened  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  his  noble  son-in-law,  and  arrived 
just  as  we  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

My  sister  frowned  and  bit  her  lips  when  he  was  an 
nounced,  and  I  shewed  as  much  indifierence  and  hau 
teur  in  my  manner  as  I  was  capable  ol^  and  that  was 
not  a  little;  expressing  much  morCv surprise  than  plea- 
sure at  his  presence.  'Hie  old  gentleman  was  in  mourn- 
ing for  his  wife,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  looked  much 
broken  and  cast  down ;  and,  as  he  had  never  seen  me 
since  his  daughter's  funeral,  the  sight  of  me  would  have 
been  sufficiently  painful,  had  I  received  him  kindly.  All 
this  ought  to  have  disarmed  me;  but  it  had  not  that 
effect ;  and  I  was  brute  enough  not  to  seem  to  see  thttt 
there  was  no  chair  near  at  hand  for  him  to  sit  down 
upon:  for  my  valet,  who  had  ushered  him  in,  (few  of 
the  servants  being  at  that  time  in  town,)  had  known 
enough  of  my  mind  to  feel  assured  that  he  should  not 
give  mortal  ofl^ce  by  shewing  'a  slight  to  the-  old  citi* 
zen,  as  he  had  dlten  heard  me  dall  my  father-in-law. 

But  the  neglect  of  the  valet  was  soon  amply  repaired 
by  Lady  Roxeter's  att^tion,  who^  though  she  had  never 
•een  Mr.  Ctoldiag  beiore,  hastened;  to  ^aoe  a  chair  fc» 
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faim^  begging  him  to  be  seated;  and  then,  addressiBg 
him  in  her  usually  endearing  manner,  "  We  are  very 
happy,  Sir,''  she  said:  'Hhe  dosir  baby,  your  grandson, 
is  better;  and  you  may  be  assured,  that,  when  I  reach 
Harilands,  I  will  do  ewery  thing  in  my  power  to  make 
him  comfortable  ^  please  God,  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
up  to  him  the  loss  of  his  own  dear  mother."  And,  as 
she  spoke,  the  tear  gli^ened  in  her  eye ;  and,  as  usual 
on  all  occasions  of  the  slightest  excitement,  a  livelier  co- 
Icrar  was  diffused  over  her  cheeksj  and  embellished  her 
whole  cotthtenance. 

What  a  change  took  place  on  the  countemmce  of  the 
old  gentleman,  as  this  ininEdUable  woman  stood  before 
him,  and  addressed  him  in  the  manner  I  have  described! 
He  heniined  once  or  twice,  as  if  unable  to  command 
his  "voice  from  ^ctreme  emotion,  and  then  said,  wiUi  an 
expressive  bow  of  his  head,  *'  Lady  Roxeter,  I  suppose, 
—dear  lady,— and  will  you  take  care  of  my  poor  boy? 
May  the  divine  blessing  rest  on  you  I— on  all  who  are 
dear  to  you !— on  all  the  children  whom  God  may  give 
you !  Iidfay  your  offspring  never  know  what  it  is  to  want 
a  mother  !'^  aiid  the' tears  trickling  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks,  notwithstanding  every  effort  he  could  make  to 
restrain  them. 

While  this  was  passing,  my  sister  and  I  both  sat  as  if 
we  had  no  part  in  the  scene,  and  no  concern  either  in 
the  old  gentieroan  or  the  chUd'  on  whose  behalf  he  ex« 
pressed  so  much  interest.  But,  however  unconcerned 
we  might  appear  to  be,  we  had  our  feelings,  and  they 
were  not  agreeable  ones.  For  my  part,  I  felt  a  degree 
of  sullenness,  which  had  been  very  common  with  me 
formerly,  although  I  had  s^dom  given  way  to  it  since 
my  last  marriage ;  and,  that  I  might  indulge  this  feeling, 
I  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  orders  to  my  valet  about  some 
affairs  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  settled  at  an* 
other  time ;  finding  occasion  to  blame  several  of  my  peo- 
ple for  certain  offences  I  had  not  thought  of  till  that  mo- 
ment; and,  at  the  same  time,  placing  my  back  to  the 
fire,  I  kicked  my  sister's  poodle^  and  sent  it  whining  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Lady  Roxeter  had  sat  down  near  Mr.  Crolding;  and, 
having  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  was  oUiged, 
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tkitt  0006^  16  brail  oil^'finpin 
tfofnakinglieni^batfdL  £te  looked  al  nepSllte^ 
witha  wrto^  inndceolanMMBmeut;  and  tbca^ tnmm; 
to  Uie  valely  who  stood  jiMt  wiliun  Uiedoor.^IdbiNdd 
bo  obliged  to  you.  Viitons^  ^^  ^^  ^  wboa  yon  Jwte 
f oeeired  all  yoor  lofd^  oidcn^  to  briiig  iieteriiBiaits  te 
Mr.  Golding:  Icaqpeeledifaalyoii  woiibiliated0aetliii( 
vilbont  being  admonHhed  Ibai  it  waa  proper  ao  loda^ 

Me  apoke  thia  in  aoeh  a  atjie  of  grspe  diapteaann^ 
and  with  ao  modi  real  difnity,  that  my  antsr,  whm  wae 
ai  the  moment  engaged  incareflsmg  heroffndedl^^dog^ 
atared  ai  her  with  anMoanent;  ad  I  i^  the  Uood  liae 
to  my  Tory  tenqilee:  however,  1. commanded  mya^ 
md  even  forced  myieif  to  fiaieh  the  evening  with  mote 
6*TiUty  to  Mr.  Goldin^  than  I  had  eoramenoed  it  with. 

Tbiawaa  my  last  mtenriew  with  the  <M  gentleman^ 
He  died  eoon  afierwaida^but  nottai  he  had  been  tM  of 
the  kindnesi  of  Lady  Roieter  to  hiagrandgon;  and  he 
died  bleMing  the  genUe  and  affectionate  stepmiothtr. 

Early  the  ncsEt  mohung,  we  commenced,  oar  raind 
Journey  to  Hartlanda ;  tod  I  had  the  satisfaction,  eoon 
iiHer  siuiset,  to  see  the  old  Hall  again. 

I  Was  anxious  that  LadyBoi^tet?  ahonld  be  pleased 
with  the  place,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see,  mat  she 
was  so.  As  we  drew  neerer  our  home,  and  as  one  beau- 
tiful scene  unfolded  itself  afleir  another,  ^be  was  ail  gaie- 
ty, and  seemed  to  look  forward,  with  real  delifht,  to  ii 
long  and  happy,  life  with  me  in  that  deLightfm  plaeeu 
And,  ah  1  why  mi^ht  it  not,  have  been  as  happy  as  it 
was  long  ?  why  might  not  all  the  bright  expectations  of 
my  charming  wife  have  been  realia^?  Was  I  not  the 
man  who  alone,  of  all  men  i^  had  ever  seeOi  was  most 
dear  to  herl  Was  it  not  in  my  power  to  ful^  all  her 
wishes,  and  to  have  gratified  all  her  innocent  desires 
and  siiliple  pleasures? 

But  I  will  not  anticipate.  My  Mary's  vivacity  im- 
parted itself  to  me ;  and  I  was  ready^  at  that  nynpent,  to 
promise  all  she  might  have  asked.  But  she  asked  for 
nothing^,  and  wished  for  no4hing,  I  believe,  but  my  hap- 
piness, in  which  hers  was  bound  up.  We  were  sitting 
aide  by  side  in  the  coach,  and  mjf  sister  was  opposite  to 
us.    This  last  said  but  little ;  but  I  saw  that  she  was  not 


in  a  good  hamoiHr:  amd  I  knew  that  she  was  jaahMis  of 
the  grmxring  mfluence'  of  her  sistar4n-laW; 

At^lenigth  we-armed  at  the  fratestof.tbe  park,  i  It  was 
moonlight;  and  the;  ihoonbeains  rested  ea  the  dark 
groi^es,  and  placed  on  the  polished  surfiice  of  >  the  lake^ 
*>  This  will  doy  «fven)  a£tef  Italy,  my^  Lofd^''  said  Ladjt 
RoQCHet.  ^  Aiid  theti  stiff  our  homee-rHDiir  «weet  homa 
We  will  try  to  i^nd^iit  happy,  the  Almighty  bciptnc 
tls.'^  And,  as  she  spoke^  she.  took  my  hitod  add  kism 
it,  with  a»  air  so  dutiful,  vsa  rafl^tkuiate^  so^hecomini^ 
tiiat  I-  was  ihbieaiiinf ly  delighted  [i«ith  her ;  and  ntote 
satisfied-with  myself  rar.haTlng:ohtaincdAndi  aporagon  $ 
fflul  titus  we  drove 'np  to  the vgaiejof  the  Htdl  in  the 
highest  good  hnmonr.    r     •    •  . 

Tlie  first'pefBOSi  whoappesndrwiieii  tb^  ftdding^lootii 
were  opened,  was  Mn  H^ndy.  Our  meeting^  wae  oor* 
dial ;  and  when  I  introduced  hhn  to!  Lady  ^oxeter^  f^ 
bestowed  upon  him  one  of  her  lovely  smites^but  wai 
impatient  to  know  bow  the  baby  wa»— thus  again  re- 
minding me  what  ought  to  iiavebeeh  my  first  tiioughl 
waimer.''  •  .  •, 

Mr.  Helmly  shrugifed  up  his  ehouid^rs,  and^  affiwting 
a  degree  of  eonoorn  which  he  did  not  feel,  replied,  that 
the  child  was  for  the  present  better;  "but,  dear  lady,*' 
headded,  ^^leouldahnost  advise ycMlnol  to  see  him: 
h&  i»  a:  pitiable  object ;  it  m^^  afi^  you  too  imueh." 

"What!  not  see  him.  Sir!  never  see  hknP  siie  ref 
pAied:  ^' Itttlelovely  one  I  I  nieaai  to  spead.eiviery  leisure 
moment  I  have  with  the  babe ;  it  shall  be  iny  hearths 
delight  to  attend  him  !'^  And,.so  saying,  she  addressed 
heirself  to  the  housekeepei^  who  hadi  come  from  her  own 
preMidesto  pay  her  duty  to  hetr  new  lady;  and  they 
withdrew  together.^  JLttd  thds  I  was  left  with  Bih 
Helmly,  my  sister  haiviag  nm  up  to  see  her  own  sod.,  m 

We  were  no  sooner  atone,  than  he  lH'(>ke  oat  with  ex* 
pressions  of  admii^tioR  of  my  second  dioice.  "A 
charming  y6ung  lady  I  ail  elegance  and  beauty  I''  heesK> 
datmed;  andthen,  passing  from  that  subject^  he  spcdte 
of  my  son;  and  in  part  ooi^irmed.  what  my  sister  had 
told  me,  the  night  before,  in  town,  rejecting  the  dan« 
gerous  nature  of  hia  odnvplaint.  v^        .; 

I  informed  him,  also,  that  I  had  heard  his  nurse  had 
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let  him  fall,  and  ca%t8ed  this  injtiry.  But  he  fired  at  thja 
suggestion ;  and  declared  it  to  be  his  eonvietion,  that 
there  never  was  a  more  careful,  prudent,  excellent  per- 
son than  Mrs.  Freeman— "quite  a  treasure" — with  much 
more  tr  the  same  purpose ;  which  vexed  me  exceeding*' 
ly,  as  it  deprived  me  of  an  object  on  wtiii^  to  vent  my 
rage;  for  I  was  almost  mad  with  the  fear  that  I  mighl, 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  bequeath  my  title  and  estates  to  a 
tittle  deformed  creature ;  and  such  was  my  opposition 
and  rebellion  to  the  divine  will  in  this  instance,  that  I 
said,  I  wished  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  child  were 
under  the  sods  with  his  mother  and  grandmother. 

It  was  in  Mr.  Helmly's  study  (for  we  had  arrived  voh 
expectedly,  and  no  other  room  was  ready  for  us)  thai 
^is  conversation  took  place;  and  we  were  internipted, 
in  ihe  midst  of  these  expressions  of  my  wicked  desires^ 
by  a  servant,  who  begged  me  to  come  immediately  to 
I^y  Roxeter. 

I  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  found  her  standing  in  the 
gallery,  at  the  head  of  the  principal  stainu  She  was  ex* 
cessively  pale,  and  her  own  maid  (whom  she  ha4 
brought  from  Navarre)  was  at  some  litUe-distance,  hold- 
ing a  light.  "I  have  seen  the  baby,  my  Lord,"  she 
said. 

"  And  you  are  locked  at  his  appearance?"  I  asked. 

"I  am,"  i^e  replied,  "dreadfully  shocked;"  and  she 
trembled  violently. 

"  Were  3^ou  not  advised  not  to  go  near  him?"  I  an 
swered. 

"  Unhappy  baby !"  she  replied,  "  thank  God  that  I  did 
not  take  that  unfeeling  counsel.  The  child  is  a  poor 
object  indeed!  a  pitiable,  a  miserable  object!  But  what 
should  you  and  I  have  been,  had  we  been  left,  during 
mfancy,  m  the  hands  of  such  wretches  as  those  who 
have  the  care  of  your  son  ?  It  was  well  we  came  unex 
pectedly ,  it  was  well  that  I  insisted  upon  going  to  his 
chamber  as  I  did.  Oh !  unhappy  little  babe  I  his  paJe 
face  reveals  the  secret  of  his  many  sufferings.  The  wo- 
men who  have  the  charge  of  him  are  now  both  intoxi* 
cated !  the  one,  indeed,  more  so  than  the  other :  and  all 
the  people  in  this  house  are  so  careless  as  not  to  have  die* 
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tovered  what  is  as  plain  as  the  light  of  day  even  to  one 
so  inexperieneed  as  I  am." 

I  was  petrified;  I  was  really  for  once  shocked.  I 
bade  the  waiting-^naid  light  me  to  the  nursery;  and 
there  IXonnd  all  the  women  in  the  house  collected,  try- 
ing to  make  Mrs.  Freeman  know  that  I  was  come,  but 
without  success.  The  vile  woman  was  asleep  in  die  bed, 
in  her  do&es,  and  could  not  he  roused ;  while  my  un- 
happy little  SOB  lay  by  her,  seemingly  as  unconscious  as 
herieK 

I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  repeat  all  that  I  said  on  this  oc 
casion.  I  ordered  the  servants  to  seize  the  miserable 
woman,  and  take  her  away;  and  bade  all  her  partisans 
troop  after  her ;  while  such  of  the  servants  as  did  not 
belong  to  the  nursery  stood  aloof,  trembling  at  my  rage, 
which  was  for  once  just,  although,  perhaps,  not  properly 
exercised. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Hefanly  and  my  sister  came  up, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  share  in  a  portion  of  my  re 
sentment ;  the  one  for  his  blindness  in  not  hiaving  disco- 
ver^ the  errors  of  the  nurse,  and  the  other  for  having 
recommended  such  a  woman  for  the  service.  For  once 
my  infiamed  spirit  thoroughly  overpowered  their  more 
deep  and  determined  ones;  and  they  stood  pale  and  mo- 
tionless before  me,  unable  to  urge  any  plea  in  their  own 
&vour,  at  least,  that  night;  but^- the  next  morning,  they 
both  contrived  to  make  me  believe  they  had  been  entirely 
deceived  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Freeman;  and  Mr. 
Helmly  assured  me,  that,  had  we  only  given  a  few  hours' 
notice  of  our  arrival,  or  waited  till  the  morning  before 
we  had  seen  the  infant,  his  nurse  would  have  appeared 
to  us  in  a  light  so  wholly  difierent,  that  we  i^oidd  have 
Deen  as  much  deceived  by  her  as  he  had  himself  heen. 
-—But  to  return  to  jthe  nursery  scene. 

When  I  had  routed  the  cruel  woman  and  her  parti- 
sans, and  silenced  my  sister  and  Mr.  Helmly,  I  looked 
round  for  Lady  Roxeter  and  the  infant :  and  was  told 
by  Thomas  Jefferies,  who  stood  just^without  the  door  in 
the  gallery,  that  the  lady  had  snatched  up  the  baby  in 
(he  beginning  of  the  bustle,  and  carried  him  off  in  her 
arms. 

'^And  1  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  the  old  man 
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^Kp9aimg  «0  it  w«re  apart  ^'I  am  mueh  mistaken,  tl^ 
after  all,  the  step-lady  will  not  prove  the  beat  iriraid«?' 
As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  the  wmy.  in  whiek  Lady  Roxe- 
ter  wwi  gon4  and  I  fdloiwBd  iminediately. 

The  nursery  wa^on  the  seoond-fioor.  IxandomithB 
stairs,  and  Bkmg  the.  gaUevy ;  andy  being  directed  bjrh 
light,  I  turned  into,  the  room  wiueh'  had  been  nvjrwst 
lady's  dnMBing-droom^-ohe  which  had  beea-  termshed 
very eLogsntly  for li€9r*--and  wfam, over' tiiachmnaf^ 
Diece,  was  her  full-length  portrait,  in  the  rob^a^fa 
eoutitess^:  and  adorned  with,  the  coronet;^  On  aiowiseat, 
'U6t  before  the  firei^lai^  sat  my  second  w3e.  Extended 
on  her  lap  lay  tny  son,  aad  the^ears  of  his  steprmotfair 
were  flowing  freely  for  him^  Her  taixi  (the  old  Frenohr 
woman^i  a .  PnOtMaat,.  IrOm  the  kingdom  of  UTavam) 
was  standing  rby  her,  holding  a  light,  and'  r  looking 
anxiously  on  the  child.  Lady  Koxeter  looked  uplat  me 
when  I  enter^y  andthen'li^  eye^  were  ftced  agun  >on 
the  intot,  while  she  heavcid  a  aeep  sigh.  1  thooiglit  that 
the  expi^ssion  of  her  comiteni^ee  was  reproaK&fiiL  i 
felt  that  I  deserved  her  dl^easur^^  and  actu^ly  quaikd 
beneath  hergentki  eye.  Iadvanoed.i  I  stood  before,  the 
lovelv'  stejAnotlier  and  ^e-  unhap^py  diild.  I  hardLy 
dared  to  look  upon  him ;  it  woisdd  have  beea  ^  comfott 
tame  never  tolJ^aye  seen  him.  O  how  did!  wish  that 
he  bad  died  beforeimyanrival  -in  England!  But  the a^ 
^emative  wafi  not  led  «e-nl  .must  see !  him-^i  was  lo  be 
made  to  feel,'      \  .ct^:  lo  -b^- .  •        ■?';  ::: 

O!  what  a  sightnva*  iihai  miseiable  infimt  to^tif^ 
when  I  finrt  saw  hisjiooi}  piabsr  &cey;i^r  -the  lapse' ol 
aeven^een  m^ths  h  for  so^long  a  time  had  passed  sinoe 
I  had  quittiod  Hartlonds.  .  I  have  seen  larger  thildiren  of 
t^n  mdnthsold;  yet' his  limbs  Idoked  the  longer^  from 
their  being  miserably,  attenuated.  -.  His  face  wasihat  of 
ai  person  sunk  witii  ag^  and  it  was>  impossible  ta  foi&  a 
judgment  of  what  hisfeatures  would  have  been  m'hc;altbQ 
l^d  notwithstanding  aOH  the  uprim  which  had' been 
made  around  hiiii,  he  still  lay  in  a  dead  slumber.  '  He 
badr  not  been  undressed,  apparency,  since  the  mcvning' ; 
for  bid  dress,  thbiigh-sdiled.  Was  richly  decoratied  with 
lace,  and  one  golden  ringlet  had  escaped  from  beneatii 
bHr  cap,  and  had  fallen  careleaslyiover  his  inarble  brow 
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ter;?  whose  eyeS)  snfliwed  with!  t^org,  were  lifted  up  to 
me.  "  You-think  me tinfeeling,  Mary?"  I  said.  . 
,  *'  No,  no^"  she  answered  "  no,  no,  my  dear  Theodore; 
but  I  think  you^  have  been  croelly  deceived,  and  I  thank 
€k>d'that  we  are  not ccm&e  too  late.  The  baby  may  yel^be 
saved.  If  he  could  live  through  all  this  inhuman  treatment, 
surely,  surely  there  is  a  {H'ospect  that  he  may  yet  thrive 
m  kinder  haiviB^  GeCile,good  Oeeile  (that  was  the  French- 
Womanthen  present)  has  proinised  me  that  she  will  tsike 
ehexharge  of  him.  He  ahcdlsleep  jh  the  room  adjoining 
Uy  this,  aid  he  shall  have  every  comfoH."!  And^she  rested 
her  face  un  the  baby;  wh^  lier  whole  frame  was 
agitated  l^  tiie  fldfen^  of  her  feelings. 

I  wasbe^miing:  to  Expostulate  with  her,  and  to  plt>- 
poee  some  alteration  in  :facv  pbai;  on  wliich  she  lifted 
ap  hiBf  head,  and  speaking,  vehemently,  and  almost  pas- 
sionately, *'  Say  not  a  word,  say  not  a  word,  Theodore," 
she  said.  .  ^  They  have  called  you. »  eruel  father,  and  a 
bad  husband ;  but  they  Shall  never ',  say  this  of  you 
again.  You  shall  redeem  ybur  character  |  it  shall*  no 
more  be  said  of  you  that  you  are  without  a  heart" 

Bhewas  ]»ocieeding:  wiien  I  burst  forth  with  same 
niostfviolBnt  ^sqiressions^  not  sparing  oaths  and  execra- 
tions, and  insisted;  on  knowing  who  that  person  was  who 
had  dared  tbuis  to  speak^of  \me  and  to  my  wife. 

She  started  at  this  inquiry,  and  changed  colour. 

/^Speak,"  I  saidj  ^'I  Will  be  infomiad,"^aiid  I  stamped 
with  passion.  I  was  aiigry  wi&  tnyself,  and  vented  my 
rage  upon' the  unoifending.- 

-  ^e  locdoed  in.my  &ce,4ndTi^lled,  with  calmness,  '^I 
haive  ispoken  i0th  haiste.  I.  wias  not  told  in  «o  many 
words  that  you  were  a  bad  fathar,  or  that  you  had  been 
a  bad  hustond^  but  these  thihg^  were  ihaihuated.  It 
was  not  in  England  that  I  heaid  them;  and'  I  did  not 
believe^em.  ilad  I  beiieved^^^'  sheadded,  "  I  had 
not  now  been  here,  Theodore  5  for.it  was  befiOTe  we  were 
married  ihattbese  things  were  intimated." 

Angry  as  I  was,  I  could  scarcely  help  smiling;  at^e 
inference  wMch  it  was  natural  ta  draw  from  this  comk^  ^ 
■ion  of  Ladyltoeter,  which  pgrovedtiiatheraffectiq^  fot 
me  had  been  stronger  than  her  prudence.    Yet  J  was 
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insueh  a  temper  that  I<xnild  have  murdered  the  pan»ii 
who  had  thus  attempted  to  deprive  me  of  the  aflfeetion  of 
my  wife;  little  thinking  that  the  blow,  could  I  have 
struck  it,  would  have  reached  my  sister's  heart  My 
suspicions,  however,  did  not  fall  on  that  quarter ;  yet  I 
insisted  on  Lady  Roxeter  telling  me  the  name  of  the 
mischief-maker. 

She  was  silent,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  baby. 

I  repeated  my  entreaties — I  added  ocmimands. 

^'  My  Lord,"  she  replied,  ^^I  wish  you  to  understand 
this,  that  I  never  will  ^  ^^  depart  from  my  character, 
as  a  woman  and  a  Christian,  as  to  be  the  channel  of  dis- 
cord. I  am  sorry,  that  I  said  what  I  did.  May  God  fmr- 
give  me  this  offence.  In  pressing  a  duty  on  you,  I  for- 
got one  in  myself.  Be  assured,  that  no  parson  can  have 
power  to  weaken  my  affection  for  my  husband.  But, 
as  I  have  said  these  things,  let  us  derive  some  advan- 
tage from  my  communication.  It  seems  that  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  you — ^that  you  have  been  suspect- 
ed of  being  a  careless  father.  Permit  me  to  redeem  your 
character.  Permit  me  to  be  a  mother,  a  tender  mother 
to  this  baby."  And  she  raised  her  streaming  eyes  and 
dasped  her  hands  towards  me.  ^  Assist  me,"  she  said, 
to  rear  him  up  to  be  the  ^ory  and  support  of  your  noble 
&mily ;  the  heir  of  all  your  honours ;  your  friend  and 
comforter  in  old  age,  and  mine  also,  as  I  mdy  deserve 
such  kindness  from  his  hands." 

^' Angel  of  a  womian!"  I  exclaimed,  falling  on  my 
knees  by  her  side,  and  clasping  her  in  my  arms,  "you 
have  conquered!  take  your  own  way;,  take  your  boy; 
do  what  you  will  with  him:  but  urge  me  not  too  far; 
keep  him  out  oi  my  sight ;  and  dont  expect  me  to  de- 
light in  the  grandson  of  old  Golding,  (and  the  inheritor, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  qualities  of  that  low  family,)  as  I  un- 
aoubtedly  shall  do  in  the  children  of  my  Mary."  These 
latter  words  were  whi^ered  in  her  ear  as  I  knelt  by 
her ;  after  which,  I  sprang  up,  and  left  the  room. 

I  saw  Lady  Roxeter  no  more  tiiat  evening,  for  she 
came  not  to  bed ;  and,  as  I  was  told,  was  the  wholci 
flight  with  the  child,  having  sent  for  Dr.  Simpson,  the 
Ikmily  physician ;  refusing  to  let  the  surgeon  who  had 
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fonnerly  prescribed  for  my  son,  continue  to  attend  him, 
the  reasons  for  which  were  very  evident. 

I  was  not  Very  abundant  in  my  inquiries  after  the 
child,  yet  I  was  not  so  insensible,  when  the  physician 
appeared  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  not  to  ask  his 
opinion,  especially  concerning  the  injury  the  child  had 
been  supposed  to  have  received  in  his  back.  Dr.  Simp- 
son informed  me  that  the  child  had  certainly  had  a  fall, 
and  sustained  some  injury,  but,  he  hoped,  not  an  irre- 
parable one.  And  he  further  added,  that  the  infant  had 
been,  he  imagined,  drenched  with  opium,  to  keep  him 
quiet;  and  that  if  he  had  not  had  a  remarkably  good 
constitution  he  must  have  expired  long  since ;  and  that 
years  would  probably  pass  away  before  he  would  appear 
like  other  children. 

There  was  no  remedy  for  all  this:  but  I  remembered 
the  hint  which  lady  Boxeter  had  given  me,  and  did  not 
say  I  wished  that  my  son  were  dead  already :  nor  did  I 
use  that  phrase,  so  often  adopted  by  persons  who  would 
conceal  their- want  of  fseling  under  the  cloak  of  piety, 
viz.  ^*  Please  Heaven  to  take  him,  and  put  him  out  of  his 
pain;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  made  a  very  pathetic 
speech,  on  the  subject  of  paternal  affection,  &c.  which 
was  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  good  doctor,  and 
which  made  my  sister  and  Mr.  Helmly  look  unuttera- 
ble things.  And  I  did  this  with  the  better  grace,  as  Lady 
Roxeter  was  not  present  to  give  me  one  of  her  mildly- 
searching  looks. 

After  breakfast  the  physician  took  his  leave;  and  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Helmly  and  my  sister,, 
in  which  they  contrived  to  convince  me  that  they  had 
no  suspicions  of  the  bad  character  of  the  nurse.  After 
which,  the  housekeeper  and  butler  were  examined,  res- 
pecting what  they  had  seen  or  suspected  of  tibie  nurse : 
but  they,  as  well  as  the  inferior  servants,  played  their 
parts  to  admiration ;  assuming  the  innocent  and  the  un- 
suspicious, and  expressing  the  most  vehement  regard 
for  the  young  lord.  And  thus  the  matter  passed  over, 
and  I  began  to  attend  to  other  thing& 

The  only  person  who  spoke  out* on  the  subject  of  the 
fU  usage  sustained  by  the  child,  was  Thomas  Jeff<^es^ 
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who  told  me  fit  oace^  that  be  considered  Mnk  FVe^naa 
to  be  as  vile  a  ig^oman  as  ever  altered  aboiise ;  and.  thai 
I  might  foe  very  thankful  that  die  had  not  added  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Hall  to  thebreaking  of  my  son's  back ;  a  disclo- 
sure which  had  much  influence  in  inducing  me  to  insist 
iipOn  it  that  she.  should  be  dismissed  firom  my  preimsesi 

This .  matter  being  settled,  we  proceeded  to  oth^  ar- 
rangements. I  allotted  apartments  &J€  nty  sister;  and 
her  son ;  and  pointed  out  the  pfet^inoe  of  Mr.  H^mly. 
I  soit  oitierB  to  town  for  new  equipiages^  and  furniture. 
I  looked  over  my  stud  and  dog'keiind.;  and  planned 
with  my  sister  certain  improvements  in  my  pleasi^^ 
grounds  and*  park.  :  I  soit  for  a  French ;  cook,:  and  a 
maid  for  Lady  Roxeter ;  for  my  sister  assorted  that  my 
wife  had  not  the  smallest  idea  now  to  dreSs  herself.  And 
dQ^is  we  did  without  the  leeist. inference  to  the  reel  fe- 
male head  of  tiiefBuoatly. 

.  Witfam  a  very  lew  weeks  irom:thai  time,  we. had  en«* 
lered  into  that  mode  of  lif%  which  continued 'with  little 
variation  for  several  years.  We  spent  nine  months^on 
an  average,  out  of  ihe  twdve,  at  Hartlands,  and-  Ihe 
other  three  in  town,  or  at  Brighton^  While  at  Hartlands, 
our  house  was  always  full  c^  'DomiMtQy ;  atid,  with  ib» 
exception  Gf  Sir  Wuliam  and'  iiady  I>aiirien,  who  re- 
turned to  Ei^and  a  Jew  months  nfier  ourselres,  iritb 
peraons  ^elected  eitiier  by  me  (xt;  by  my  sister.:  The^ 
were  either  gay,'  worldly  individuals^  of ,  high  iouf  ;or 
such  as  could  contribute,  by  their  talents,  to  reHeye  the. 
tedious  hours  of  ai  country  life.  >  Persons,  for  instance, 
who  cQuld'sing  a  good  sbng^  tell  a  good  story,  toid  con! 
verse  with  spiirit. 

During  one  or  two  seasons,  'wa  had  ft  celebrated  ao* 
tress  at  Hartlands ;  and  then  we  got  up  a:  few  plays,  atid 
invited  afl  the  neighbourhood.    I  had  my  h<Hmas,  !toO| 
and  kny  hunters ;  and  these  occasioned  a  number  of  per 
sons  to  l»e  about  us. 

But^th^  chief  life  and  sphrit  of  Hartlands,  aflectiiy  sis- 
ter/ wmMfi  Hehnly ;  the  most  witty  person  of  the  age 
who  ever  wore  a  gownind  cassocks  .It  wasw^ondet^ 
what  ctommand  of  oountenanee  this  mux  possessed*  I 
have  often  known  hhn  excite  the  greatest  levity  m  otxt 
pew,  with  the  grimaces  he  made  in  the  pulpit  on  one 
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nde  of  his  face,  ^hile  the  other  side,  which  was  exposed 
o  the  view  of  the  congregation  in  general,  was  as  de- 
mure as  that  of  the  marble  figure  of  an  old  saint  in  a 
cloister.  And  then  h^  and  my  sister  united  and  mingled 
their  efforts,  exciting  each  other's  talents  in  a  way  so  ad- 
mirable, that  no  comedy  was  more  amusing  than  their 
company ;  while  the  serpents  that  lurked  under  ^ese 
ratties  were  not  suspect^  I  believe,  by  many  w^ho  lis- 
tened to  them.  Moreover,  there  was  a  sort  of  classic 
charm  shed  over  the  whole  domain  of  Hartlands :  every 
point  of  the  park  had  its  temple  or  obelisk ;  every  grotto 
its  naiad;  every  bed  of  roses  its  Flora;  and  every  pro- 
fane conversation,  or  indecorous  sentiment/  was  reudero 
ed  gay  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  or  dazzling  with  the 
tinsel  oi  wit. 

We  were  readers  too,  and  fond  of  poetry,  and  were 
supplied  with  a  variety  of  new  publications,  the  selection 
of  which  was  generally  left  to  Mr.  Helmly ;  and  of  the 
nature  of  these  selections  my  reader  will  easily  guess  by 
what  has  been  stated.  In  short,  a  variety  of  attractive 
objects  was  ccdlected  at  Hartlands  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  most  of  this  life,  Mark  what  I  say— of  this 
life — without  a  view  to  the  next  And  my  sister  was 
the  presiding  spirit  who  arranged  and  oidered  every 
thing ;  and  if  talent  consists  in jsuiting  the  means  to  th!^ 
end  desired  to  be  obtained,  Juliana  certainly,  in  her  day, 
displayed  as  much  talent  as  any  woman  with  whose  his- 
tory we  are  acquainted.  To  enjoy  the  world,  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  to  live  at  others'  expense,  and  to  accumu-? 
late  her  own  money,  were  the  thinj^s  at  which  she  aim- 
ed ;  and  she  succeeded  in  accomplishing  her  desires.  It 
is  another  question,  whether  the  end  and  means  were 
worthy  of  an  imnoortal  being;  a  question  into  which  I 
shall  not  now  enter. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  objects  which  Juliana  had  la 
viewy  was  to  induce  me  to  suppose  that  Lady  Roxeteri 
though  beautiful,  was  a  mere  child,  and  very  unfit  to  be 
Ae  companion  of  a  man  of  sense.  I  had  never  indeed 
tried  Mary's  companionableness.  I  had  never  seen  her 
prove  the  strength  of  her  mind,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
my  son :  and  although  I  had  certainly  felt  the  influence 
of  her  mind  ovear  mine,  in  that  instance,  yet  my  sistei 
IV.  Q2 
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had  afterwards  confrived  to  insinuate,  that  the  feelings 
she  had  then  evinced  were  nothing  hut  caprice ;  an  ex- 
hibition; a  whim  of  sporting  the  tender  stepmother;  in 
fact,  a  piece  of  spite  to  bring  her  own  superior  feelings 
into  comparison  with  the  indifference  of  the  child's 
aunts.  How  my  sister  converted  me  to  tliese  opini(»is 
I  hardly  know,  but  this  I  recollect,  that  they  were 
strongly  confirmed  in  my  mind  by  the  extremely  deli- 
cate conduct  of  Lady  Roxeter,  who,  finding  that  when 
the  child  slept  in  a  room  only  separated  from  ours  by 
the  intervening  dressing-room,  his  cries  often  disturbed 
me,  had  caused  his  little  establishment  to  be  removed  to 
a  distant  part  of  tihe  house,  from  which  I  could  not  hear 
his  voice.  Lady  Roxeter  carried  her  delicacy  so  far  in 
this  respect,  that  for  several  months  she  never  mentioned 
the  child's  name  to  me,  but  on  one  occasion ;  when  she 
asked  permission  for  Thomas  Jefieries  to  be  his  special 
servant,  to  assist  in  carrying  him  out  and  wait  upon  his 
nurse. 

This  extreme  delicacy  was  misconstrued  by  my  sis< 
ter,  as  I  before  hinted.  And  as  Lady  Roxeter  was  at 
this  time  in  expectation  of  becoming  a  mother,  Juliana 
said  to  me,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  violent  uproar 
which  your  lady  made  about  Augustus  Vould  all  end  as 
such  things  generally  do  ?  Who  now  ever  hears  any 
thing  about  lus  little  lordship  ?  You  say  you  never  hear 
his  name  mentioned.  And  the  poor  httle  object  is  car- 
ried moping  about  by  that  old  fool,  Thomas  Jefferies, 
who  is  more  fit  to  be  a  groom  to  a  colt  than  to  attend  a 
young  nobleman;  while  the  grotesque  old  Hugunot 
creeps  behind,  trying  to  make  ^he  Welsh  clown  imder 
stand  the  patois  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  any  person  of 
sense,"  continued  Juliana,  "  must  have  foreseen  all  this. 
Lady  Roxeter  cannot  be  so  simple  as  not  to  know  tiiat 
Augustus  excludes  any  boy  she  may  have  from  the 
honours  and  advantages  of  your  estates;  and.  if  she 
have  no  son,  there  is  an  immense  property  that  aescehds 
in  the  female  line.  It  is  only  that  part  of  the  estate  to 
which  the  title  is  attached  which  must  go  to  the  male 
heir." 

«*  At  that  rate.  Lady  Seaforth,"  said  I,  "  it  is  a  misfor* 
tune  to  you  that  I  married  at  all.*' 
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•  I  don't  say  so,"  replied  Juliana;  ''your  property  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  your  marriages.  Fortune  be* 
stow^  on  you  a  face  and  person,  which  have  done 
great  things  for  you  with  ^e  ladies.  And  it  is  well  for 
your  son  uiat  it  has  heea  so ;  for  I  much  question  whe- 
ther he  will  ever  win  the  hearts  of  rich  and  noble  ladies. 
Though  to  be  sure,"  she  added,  laughing,  "we  women 
are  capricious  creatures ;  and,  as  the  fairy  tale  informs 
us,  the  beautiful  princess  who  fell  in  love  with  Riquet  a 
la  Houpe,  became  so  blind,  in  consequence  of  her  pas- 
sion, that  she  even  made  it  a  question  how  her  prince 
could  ever  have  deserved  an  epithet  so  ungraceful." 

This  vile  conversation  was  not  without  its  influence  ^ 
and,  though  it  operated  against  my  own  wife,  I  had  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  believing  that  liady  Roxeter  was  ca^ 
pricious ;  for  an  unwarrantable  feeling  attended  me  at 
that  time,  which  was  a  growing  dislike  to  her,  on  account 
of  her  superior  merit. 

Lady  Roxeter  had  been  much  pleased  with  the  physi- 
cian who  attended  Lord  Bellamy,  and,  therefore,  she 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  Hartlands  during 
her  confinement,  that  he  might  be  at  hand.  Lady  Dau- 
rien  also  much  wished  it,  and  I,  therefore,  consented, 
though  my  sister  opposed  the  wish ;  and,  within  the 
first  year  of  our  marriage,  I  was  the  father  of  a  second 
son,  who  was  pronounced  to  be  as  fine  a  child  as  ever 
was  seen.    He  was  called  Theodore,  after  me. 

It  was  during  Lady  Roxeter's  confinement  that  I  had 
a  very  interesting  conversation  with  her.  We  were  to- 
gether rejoicing  over  our  little  son,  who  lay  on  his  mo- 
Sier's  lap,  when  I  put  her  to  the  test,  by  asking,  "  Do 
you  not  now,  my  dear  Mary,  regret  that  there  is  an- 
other to  deprive  your  son  of  the  earldom  1" 

"  No,  my  beloved  Theodore,"  she  replied :  "  I  would 
rather  obtain  the  blessing  of  God  for  my  children  than  I 
would  leave  them  a  royfl  diadem.  I^t  us  look  at  the 
generations  of  old,  and  ask  if  we  ever  saw  the  righteous 
forsaken,  or  their  seed  begging  their  bread;  while  we 
find  in  history  examples  without  end  of  the  sudden  and 
entire  destruction  of  whole  families,  whose  parents  have 
sought  only  their  worldly  aggrandizement.  Had  I  been 
absorbed  m  selfish  and  worldy  destres  for  ipy  childxev, 
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I  flhonld  not  have  acted  as  I  have  done  towards  your 
son." 

"Then  I  am  to  understand,  my  dear  Mary,"  I  said, 
playfully,  "  that  you  did  as  you  have  done  by  Lord  Bel- 
lamy, to  bring  good  luck  to  your  own  children.  But  do 
you  not  know  Ihat  Fortune  is  blind  and  capricious,  and 
does  not  deal  out  her  favours  by  the  rules  of  justice?" 

" Fortune  is  blind,"  she  replied:  "but  the  wheels  of 
Providence  are  full  of  eyes." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I  answered;  "you 
are  enigmatical,  Lady  Roxeter." 

"  Am  I,  my  love?"  she  rqplied :  "  perhaps  to  some  1 
may  be;  but  not,  I  hope,  to  you.  All  my  riddles  may, 
I  trust,  be  easUy  solved.  I  wish  to  have  but  one  rule  of 
action:  and  I  desire  to  have  but  one  object  of  supreme 
pursuit." 

"  And  pray,"  I  asked,  "what  may  be  this  one  rule  of 
miction  of  which  you  speak.  Lady  Roxeter  ?" 

"The  will  of  toy  God,"  she  answered,  solemnly:  "I 
desire  to  be  conformed  to  that  will,  and  to  take  it  as  the 
rule  of  all  my  actions.  It  was  by  the  study  of  the  word 
of  God  that  I  learned  to  look  with  contempt  on  worldly 
honours;  and  had  I  desired  them  for  my  children,  I 
might  have  looked  with  jealousy  on  your  infant  son,  and 
might  have  closed  my  heart  to  all  his  innocent  and  en- 
dearing ways."  ,, 

"  And  was  it  by  the  same  rule  of  action  that  you 
opened  your  heart  to  me,  my  Mary,"  1  said,  profanely 
enough,  "  and  overlooked  all  my  faults,  because  of  my 
title  and  fine  person  ?"  ' 

"  I  thought  you  pious  when  I  married  you,"  she  an 
swered,  with  a  sigh ;  "  and  I  was  but  young." 

"  And  therefore,"  I  added,  "  it  was  not  difficult  for  me 
to  deceive  you.  Is  that  what  you  mean,  my  dear  Mary  ?" 

The  teirs  started  in  her  eyes ;  she  tried  to  restrain 
them,  but  was  unable ;  and  she  threw  herself  forward 
into  my  arms.  "  O,  Theodore  I"  Ishe  said,  "could  I  but 
see  you  what  I  wish  in  this  respect,  I  should  be  blessed, 
blessed  indeed !  Did  you  but  loiow  the  misery  I  endur- 
ed when  I  found  you^  w^«  not  of  the  number  of  those 
who  love  their  CW,  who  acknowledge  their  sinfulness, 
«toan&  willing  to  aiooept  theoiflfers  of  redeeming  mencv* 
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you  W011I4  be  sorry  for  me — for  yourself  5  you  would 
surely  reflect  on  the  state  of  your  soul.  Perhaps  I  have 
done  wrong,"  she  continued;  "I  ought  to  have  spoken 
to  you  before  on  this  subject ;  but  I  waited  some  such 
moment  as  this  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  to  beseech — to 
entreat  you  to  regard  your  highest  interests.  O,  my 
Theodore  I  be  assured  you  are  in  the  wrong  way :  you 
will  never  find  happiness  in  the  pursuits  you  have 
chosen ;  no  happmess  in  this  world,  nor  safety  in  the 
next;  for  you  cannot  but  know  yourself  to  be  a  sinner; 
and,  as  such,  you  are  liable  to  the  divine  displeasure; 
neitner  can  you  be  ignorant  that  tiiere  are  ample  means 
of  salvation  provided  for  you."  I  attempted  to  interrupt 
her,  but  she  proceeded;  she  would  not  be  interrupt^. 
"We  are  all  sinners,"  she  added;  "we  have  all  offend- 
ed ;  we  are  all  vile.  Let  us  look  at  the  commandments, 
and  inquire  which  we  have  not  broken.  From  perfect 
justice  what  have  we  then  to  hope,  but  as  that  justice  is 
connected  with  the  merits  of  ^e  Saviour?  And  this  is 
the  Saviour  on  whose  glory  you  cast  contempt,  my 
Theodore,  and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same;  while 
you  live  entirely  with  a  view  of  pleasing  self,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  every  duty  which  interferes  with  that  ob- 
ject." 

My  ineffectual  efforts  to  interrupt  her,  seemed  to  urge 
her  to  speak  her  mind,  without  waiting  to  select  her  ex- 
pressions ;  which,  probably  would  have  been  milder  had 
she  not  been  so  urged.  I  was,  however,  resolved  to  hear 
no  more :  yet  I  was  not  so  brutal  as  to  quarrel  with  her 
just  then,  as  her  infant  was  not  yet  a  fortnight  old;  I 
therefore  used  what  I  considered  a  vast  deal  of  forbear- 
ance, tapped  her  on  the  cheek,  said  she  had  preached  a 
very  pretty  sermon,  and,  kissing  the  boy,  and  his  mother, 
I  arose,  looked  in  the  glass,  arranged  my  hair,  yawned 
aloud,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  singing  an  opera 
tune  as  I  went  along  the  gallery,  to  convince  my  wife 
that  I  was  not  in  the  least  degree  impressed  by  what  she 
had  been  saying.  I,  however,  met  her  the  next  time  with 
a  determination  to  silence  her  at  once,  if  she  attempted 
another  admonition  of  the  same  kind. 

When  lady  Roxeter  was  sufficiently  recovered,  she 
appeared  again  among  us,  and  took  the  same  position 

2Q2 
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which  she  had  fonnerly  done  in  the  society  at  Hartlanos. 
What  that  position  exactly  was,  my  reader,  no  doubt,  in 
desirous  of  knowing. 

The  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  had,  of  course,  al- 
ways l^n  given  to  her,  with  other  distinctions  of  the 
same  description;  but  otherwise  she  seemed  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  complete  cipher ;  all  the  visiters  re- 
gulating their  attentions  to  her  by  what  they  saw  were 
paid  by  me,  with  the  exception  only  of  some  of  the  gen- 
Uemen :  but  the  attentions  of  these  she  would  not  a£nit, 
deyond  what  ordinary  politeness  actually  required.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  she  must  have  seen  and  felt  the 
Undue  influence  of  my  sister;  but  such  was  her  delicacy 
respecting  her,  that  for  a  long  time  she  left  me  in  doubt 
whether  she  did  see  it.  She  seldom  mentioned  her  name 
to  me ;  and  if  she  did  so,  it  was  without  comment  or 
remark.  I,  however,  perceived  that  she  never  admitted 
her  to  intimacy,  never  asked  her  advice,  or  entered  any 
further  into  discourse  with  her  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. She  treated  her,  however,  with  invariable 
respect;  and,  when  Juliana  intruded  her  counsels, 
heard  her  witii  calmness,  till  she  had  finished  what  she 
had  to  say,  and  sometimes  thanked  her,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  reason  with  her,  or  to  enter  into  any  expla 
nation  of  what  she  thought  would  be  better  to  do. 

She  was  perfectly  po^te  to  all  my  visiters,  even  cere- 
moniously so ;  but  she  declined  games  of  hazard,  of 
which  we  were  very  fond,  and  would  take  no  part  in 
our  theatrical  amusements.  When  compelled  to  hear  con- 
versation of  an  evil  tendency,  she  was  silent  and  grave ; 
and  I  have  seen  her  look  very  sad  on  these  occasions; 
and  sometimes  she  would  expostulate  with  me  on  the 
sin  of  allowing  such  conversation  at  my  table ;  remind- 
ing me  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  were  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  mode  of  life  which  I  led ;  at  the  same 
time  pressing  upon  me  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  reli- 
gion in  a  manner  most  beautifully  impressive.  But 
these  private  exhortations  produced  no  other  effect  than 
to  induce  me  to  shun  her  society ;  which,  wheifshe  per- 
ceived, she  used  them  more  sparingly,  and,  at  length, 
cntb-ely  desisted  from  them.  The  only  person  whom 
I  ever  heard  her  reprove  with  any  thing  like  severity, 
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was  Mr.  Helmly,  and  that  on  account  of  his  sacred 
character ;  and  undoubtedly,  he  was  often  awed  by  her 
presence,  and  was  never  so  much  himself  when  she  was 
in  the  room. 

My  sister  hinted  to  me,  that  there  was  great  pride  and 
rudeness  in  Lady  Roxeter's  refusing  to  join  in  our 
amusements;  which  induced  me  on  one  occasion  to  urge 
her  to  take  part  in  a  game  of  cards.  We  were  in  the 
drawing>room,  after  tea,  and  there  were  no  persons  pre- 
sent but  such  as  I  was  very  intimate  with ; — it  was  soon 
after  the  birth  of  Theodore ; — and  when  we  were  cutting 
in  for  whist,  and  my  sister  held  the  cards  to  her,  I  urged 
her  to  take  one.  She  excused  herself  in  a  playful  way 
for  some  minutes,  saying,  she  did  not  know  the  cards, 
and  should  be  obliged  to  count  the  spots  like  a  baby. 
But,  on  my  saying  that  I  insisted  upon  her  doing  as  I 
desired,  that  I  would  have  her  act  as  others  did,  and  not 
pour  contempt  on  me  and  my  company  by  singularity, 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  me,  "  Dear  Theodore,  please 
to  excuse  me ;  do  not  enforce  your  commands ;  I  cannot 
obey ;  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  at  another  time." 

"  Do  you  think  it  a  sin  to  play  at  cards,  Lady  Roxe- 
tcr  ?"  asked  my  sister,  who  had  overheard  the  whisper.  ' 

"  No,"  she  replied,  firmly, "  I  do  not  condemn  any  per- 
son who  plays ;  the  evil  is  not  in  the  cards,  but  in  what 
they  may  lead  t(4"  And  then  she  added,  ^^  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you,  Lady  Seaforth,  if  you  would  allow 
me  the  li^rty  you  take  yourself.  I  do  not  choose  to 
play." 

I  started  up  from  the  sofa  on  which  I  sat  near  to  her, 
and,  placing  myself  with  my  back  to  the  fire,  I  told  her 
that  1  did  not  admire  the  word  choose  from  the  mouth 
of  a  married  woman;  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  her 
to  explain  if  it  were  meant  for  my  ears,  or  for  those  of 
any  other  person. 

She  gave  me  one  of  those  lovely  imploring  looks  which 
she  had  sometimes  before  bestowed  upon  me :  and  then 
smiling,  she  addressed  the  company,  and  said,  "  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  are  polite,  you  will  with- 
draw, and  leave  my  Lord  and  jiidy  to  fight  it  out  I 
feel,  I  own,  something  like  the  naughty  boy,  who  would 
not  say,  A,  lest  he  should  have  to  learn  B,  and  I  am 
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verjr  unwilling  to  play  at  cards  to-day,  which  is  Friiiay, 
lest  I  should  nave  to  play  again  to-morrow,  which  is 
Saturday,  and  the  next  day  which  is  Sunday."  And  as 
she  uttered  the  last  word,  she  looked  at  Mr.  Helmly^ 
who  had  the  grace  to  blusn ;  for  it  must  be  understood 
that  our  caid-tables  were  in  as  much  requisition  on  a 
Sunday  evening  as  on  every  other  day  of  the  week. 

I  could  not  restrain  myself  on  receiving  this  affront 
and  I  spoke  with  violence,  and  said  some  very  unbecom- 
mg  thinffs,  of  which  she  took  no  notice;  and,  as  no  one 
answereS,  I  found  myself  awkwardly  situated:  for  I 
scarcely  know  any  thing  so  provoking  as  the  adversary 
fidling  in  the  midst  of  a  wordy  quarrel :  a  man  feels  so 
like  a  fod  beating  and  bufleting  the  empty  air  with  loud 
words,  especially  when  he  knows  that  every  one  pre- 
sent ttiinks  him  wrong.  And  thus  I  had  made  myself 
ridiculous,  and  my  fair  adversary  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  a  complete  triumph ;  when,  like  a  loyal  wife,  in 
tiie  true  spirit  of  conjugal  submission,  she  rose  before  all 
the  company,  came  up  close  to  me,  entreated  my  par- 
don, acknowledged  she  had  spoken  unadvisedly,  and 
begged  me,  as  a  favour,  to  excuse  her  joining  in  our 
capd-parties,  as  she  had  an  unconquerable  distaste  for  the 
amusement,  thoug[h  she  was  for  from  wieAiing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  opinions  of  others. 

An  old  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  present,  im- 
mediately concurred  with  her  in  an  open  way,  while  all 
the  rest,  no  doubt,  did  the  same  in  their  hearts,  and  said, 
"  Come,  come,  my  Lord,  acknowledge  yourself  conquer- 
ed in  the  way  which  women  only  ought  to  conquer,  by 
submission.  Grant  the  boon  so  humbly  asked.  Give 
your  hand  to  the  fairest  of  fair  solicitors ;  and,  since  she 
pleads  incapacity,  excuse  her  from  learning  to  read 
those  volumes  whose  author  is  said  not  to  have  been  of 
the  best  report;  and  thank  your  good  fortune  which  has 
betowed  on  you  a  lady  who  loves  her  needle  more  than 
the  dice-box." 

I  was  excessively  angry,  because  I  had,  I  felt,  played 
a  foolish  part  in  the  af&ir :  however,  I  made  the  best  of 
it,  shook  hands  with  Lady  Roxeter,  and  toW  the  old 
gentleman  that  he  must  now  look  to  his  own  safety,  foi 
the  penalty  of  making  up  matrimonial  quarrels  is  well 
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'  known  to  be  a  union  of  man  and  witfe  against  the  peace- 
makeF. 

This  scene  was  concluded  by  eveiy'one  present  sitting 
down  to  cards,  wi&  the  exception  of  Lady  Roxeter ; 
and,  from  that  period,  this  subject  was  never  again 
agitated  between  her  and  myself.  For  I  really  thought 
it  was  quite  as  weU  that  she  was  not  fond  of  cards; 
which,  in  unskilful  hands,  and,  indeed,  in  skilful  ones, 
of%en  becomes  a  very  expensive  amusement,  as  I  had, 
indeed,  frequently  felt. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  I  went  to  London  with 
my  sister,  being  caUed  there  by  business.  Lady  Boxe- 
ter  did  not  accomiMmy  us^  on  account  of  Theodore 
whom  she  was  nursing:  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  I  did 
not  invite  her.  We  proposed  staying  only  a  fortnight, 
but  were  tempted  to  remain  there  week  after  week  till 
we  had  completed  more  than  six;  and  a  most  gay  and 
*wild  life  did  I  then  lead.  I  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  some  ladies  of  the  theatre  whom  Ivhad  former- 
ly known,  and  invited  them  to  Hartlands  in  the  au- 
tumn. I  attended  certain  dube,  where  I  gambled  high ; 
and  had  a  violent  quarrel,  whicn  my  sister  pressed  me 
to  settle  by  a  diallenge  and  a  duel,  that  terminated  by 
my  being  wounded  and  brought  home  in  a  miserable 
condition  to  my  house,  while  my  adversary  fled  the 
country. 

Thus  in  six  weeks  I  ran  a  complete  career  of  folly, 
and  had  nearly  lost  my  life ;  and,  when  all  was  done,  I 
found  my  sister  a  miserable  comforter  on  my  bed  of 
pain,  and  my  own  thoughts  still  worse.  She  tned,  how- 
ever, to  reconcile  me  to  what  I  had  done,  and  told  me, 
that,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  could  not  put  up  with  the 
affiront  I  had  received.  But  I  drove  her  out  of  my  room, 
and  would  have  driven  away  my  own  thoughts  also,  but 
tibat  was  not  so  easy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  my  vile  conduct,  and 
of  my  wound,  having  reached  Hartlands,  Lady  Roxeter 
procured  a  nurse  for  her  little  boy,  and  appeared,  on  the 
third  morning  after  the  duel,  standing  like  a  mii^istering 
spirit  by  my  bedside. 

The  scenes  which  then  took  place  might  fill  t  voJiune. 
Instead  of  the  reproaches  I  had  deserv^  from  ny  wi£i 
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I  met  with  nothingr  but  kindness ;  and,  wheu  ^e  was 
informed  of  the  losses  I  had  met  with  in  play,  she  nevet 
uttered  one  murmur;  but  pressed  me  to  give  up  my 
bouse  in  town,  at  least,  till  these  losses  were  made  up 
6he  even  succeeded  in  inducing  me  so  to  do,  and  adopt- 
ed the  necessary  means  for  efi^ting  it.  She  reconciled 
me  also  to  my  sister ;  and  prevailed  on  me  to  write  to 
the  gentleman  I  had  engaged  with  in  the  duel,  to  entreat 
a  hearty  reconciliation.  The  happiest  few  weeks  I  had 
ever  known  were  those  which  ensued  when  all  these  ar- 
rangements were  made,  although  I  was  still  confined  to 
my  room ;  while  the  influence  which  my  lovely  wife 
had  acquired  in  the  hour  of  pain,  still  remained  in  its  full 
force ;  while  I  felt  subdued  by  anguish  and  weakness ; 
while  the  world  was  excluded  from  my  thoughts,  and 
my  sister  unable  to  whisper  her  dark  counsels  into  my 
ear.  The  only  thing  that  annoyed  me  at  this  time  was, 
that  Lady  Roxeter  would  be  constantly  endeavouring  to 
draw  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  religion;  and, 
though  dhe  used  all  the  address  in  her  power  to  make 
it  acceptable  to  me,  yet  it  was  not  likely  that^he  should 
succeed,  for  my  heart  was  not  prepared  for  its  reception ; 
and  though  I  did  not  show  aU  the  disgust  I  ielt^  yet  I  had 
not  at  that  time  those  renewed  feelings  which  would 
have  enabled  me  to  receive  spiritual  things.  Still,  how- 
ever, what  she  then  attempted  to  do  was  not  entirely 
lost  upon  me.  I  apprehend  that  from  that  time  I  had 
a  clearer  view  of  what  religion  is,  and  was  able  to  trace 
the  actions  of  religious  people  more  readily  to  their  mo- 
tives ;  and  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  sort  of  connex- 
ion between  them  and  their  conduct,  which  I  had  not 
before  observed ;  for  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
the  opinion,  that  religion  was  either  the  effect  of  caprice, 
of  sourness  and  disappointment,  or  of  slavish  fear. 

At  length  it  was  judged  that  I  might  appear  abroad 
with  safety.  We  took  leave  of  our  town-house,  which 
we  had  let  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  commenced 
oOr  journey  to  Hartlands,  whither  my  sister  had  gone  a 
few  days  before  us. 

And  now  what  I  have  next  to  say,  will  probably  sur 
prise  my  reader  more  than  all  I  have  before  related.  I 
was  no  aoonsac  arrived  at  Hartlands  than  Lady  Boxetei 
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began  to  lose  her  influ^ice  again,  and  my  sister  to  reco- 
.  ver  hers. 

I  shall  account  for  this  by  saying  that  my  sister's  in- 
fluence was  in  unison  with  all  my  old  habits,  while  that 
of  Lady  Roxeter  was  in  opposition  to  them.  I  was  en- 
vironed also  at  Hartlands  by  a  set  of  people  who  from 
childhood  had  been  accustomed  to  administer  to  my  de- 
praved tastes.  There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  set  of  worse 
servants  in  any  nobleman's  family  than  those  who  sur- 
rounded me ;  the  tenants,  the  villagers,  and  the  very  cot- 
tagers partook  largely  of  the  depravity  which  proceeded 
from  the  Hall.  The  rector  of  the  parish  was  an  infidel ; 
the  visiters  only  augmented  the  tide  of  folly  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  all  having  somethingto  hide,  had  somedecretmo- 
tive  for  keeping  me  unacquainted  with  their  proceedings. 

By  reason  of  these  circumstances,  I  had  scarcely  re- 
covered my  health  and  strength  before  every  thing  had 
fallal  again  into  its  usual  routine.  My  sister  was  b^ 
eome  lady  paranpimt,  and  Lady  Roxeter  comparatively 
a  stranger  to  me.  Whole  days  frequently  passed  in 
which  I  saw  her  only  at  meals ;  and  then  merely  saw 
her;  for,  as  I  before  remarked,  she  seldom  took  much 
part  jn  the  conversation.  Still,  when  I  remembered  her 
late  kindness,  my  heart  would  sometimes  smite  me ;  but 
my  self-reproaches  had  no  consistent  and  lasting  effect 
If  sometimes  they  induced  m^  to  lavish  tokens  of  affec- 
tion upon  her,  they  more  frequently  induced  me  to  be 
rude  and  irritable  towards  her.  It  was  natural  for  her 
then  to  withdraw  from  me,  and  the  distance  became 
daily  greater  between  us. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  one  circum- 
stance which  happened  about  this  time.  I  had  been 
quite  enraptured  with  the  growth  and  improvement  of 
my  second  boy  on  my  arrival  from  town ;  he  was  then 
eight  or  nine  months  old,  and  as  beautiful  a  baby  as 
ever  had  been  seen.  I  was  proud  of  him — I  was  anxious 
that  every  one  should  admire  him.  And  the  first  day 
after  our  arrival,  being  in  expectation  of  a  large  party  at 
dinner,  I  desired  that  he  might  be  brought  down  when 
the  cloth  was  drawn. 

*•  You  will  permit  me,  my  love,  to  direct  that  Angus* 
tus  shall  be  brought  witb  him,"  said  Lady  Roxeter, 
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I  fliarlid  at  diiB  suCTMtiDii,  and  it  was  widi  great  dift- 
enlty  that  she  ooold  get  me  to  aeqnieaee.  At  length  I 
eoDflidered  that  theboy  ooold  not  be  kept  back  for  ever 
and  that,  perhaps,  the  present  was  the  best  time  to  intio- 
dncehim ;  when,  if  there  was  any  thing  smgulai  in  thi 
elder  brother,  the  yoonger  would  be  present  to  draw  off 
tiie  attention  of  the  company. 

I  bad  not  seen  Angostos,  even  at  a  distance,  for  sere 
ral  months;  and  I  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  appeaianoc 
he  would  make 

The  hour  at  length  came,  the  dessert  and  wine  were 
set  on  the  table,  Uie  door  was  opened,  and  two  neat 
yoong  women  appeared,  one  of  whom  carried  the  infant, 
and  the  other  led  his  elder  iMrother.  My  sister's  son,  a 
great  boy  at  that  time  of  fire  or  six  years  of  age,  fini^ed 
the  procession.  My  eye  instantly  fixed  on  the  Lillipu- 
tian Lord  Bellamy;  the  little  man  nith  tiie  great  name^ 
«nd  I  saw  an  exceedingly  delicate  child,  with  features 
perfectly  regular,  and  a  comj^exion  of  almost  transptt- 
rent  purity ;  but  having,  in  a  slight  degree,  something 
of  that  appearance  which  commonly  attends  persons 
who  are  deformed.  He  was  at  that  time  in  his  fourth 
year,  but  lo<Aed  much  younger.  He  was  dressed  with 
minute  care,  in  a  sort  of  robe  richly  trimmed ;  and  bis 
hair  hung  in  bright  goldck  clusters  around  his  face  and 
neck.  He  seemed  a  timid  child ;  and  his  first  motion, 
on  entering  the  door  and  beholding  the  compsmy,  was  to 
turn  back  and  endeavour  to  make  his  escape;  but,  on 
being  intercepted  by  his  attendant,  and,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment seeing  Lady  Roxeter,  he  darted  towards  her  like 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and  with  the  activity^  of  a  squirrel 
had  mounted  on  her  lap  before  a  moment  had  expired. 
There,  as  from  a  tried  place  of  security,  he  gazed  around 
on  the  company,  and  then,  looking  up  to  his  mother,  his 
whole  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  cherub.  It  was  a  scene  which  every 
one  felt.  The  hardest  hearts  in  the  company  were  sof- 
tened, with  the  exception  of  one  only ;  and  the  blushes 
which  rose  in  the  cheeks  of  the  beautiful  stepdame,  with 
the  tears  that  stole  into  her  lovely  eyes,  seemed  to  say, 
"  This  moment  pays  for  all  my  cares  and  fatigues." 

I  never  saw  Rf  r.  Helmly  so  taken  by  surprise  as  he 
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vna  on  this  occasion.  He  looked  at  Lady  Rozieter  as 
if  he  could  have  knelt  down  and  worshippai  her.  And 
Sir  Berkley  Greaves,  an  did  gentleman  who  sat  next  to 
her — ^by  the  by,  the  same  worthy  personage  who  had 
come  forward  so  bnsily  in  the  affiiir  of  the  cards — pro- 
posed that  we  should  drink  liOrd  Bellamy's  health  in  a 
bumper,  and  that  the  ladies  should  not  be  excused.  And 
this  being  done  with  hearty  good-will,  every  one  turned 
to  look  at  the  other  blooming  and  sparkling  cherub  in 
my  arms. 

This  nilrseryHscene  was  not  prolonged  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  The  children  were  spesdily  dismissed, 
but  not  so  the  impression  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  company.  For  fh>m  that  time  Mr.  Helmly  became 
a  warm  and  open  advocate  of  Lady  Roxeter.  In  a  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  him  many  years  afterwards, 
he  told  me  that  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  bet- 
ter state  from  that  moment  of  glorious  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian principles  and  tender  affecting  feelings  of  the  affec- 
tionate stepdame. 

I  shall  take  occasion  in  this  place  to  give  Mr;  Helmly's 
own  account  of  the  case. 

"I  never,"  said  he,  ''had  seen  religion,  excepting  in 
connexion  with  low  and  coarse  manners.  I  had  never 
viewed  an  exhibition  of  its  effects  among  the  young, 
the  lovely,  and  the  elegant.  I  had  always  associat- 
ed it,  in  my  own  mind,  with  low  life  and  vulgarity. 
Lady  Roxeter  had  always  inspired  me  with  respect,  and 
I  had  thought  her  beautiful  i  but  when  I  saw  how  she 
had  been  enabled  to  triumph  over  all  unkind  atid  selfish 
feelings  in  her  conduct  towards  her  stepson ;  when  I 
read  in  the  manner  of  the  child  the  various  private  kind- 
nesses by  which  his  youiig  heart  had  been  drawn  to- 
wards her ;  I  began  to  see  that  there  must  be  something 
more  in  religion  than  I  had  conceived ;  and  I  resolved, 
in  order  to  satisfy  my  mind  on  this  subject,  that  I  would 
read  my  Bible  with  attention ;  that,  in  short,  I  would 
seek  into  the  mine  from  which  I  had  seen  such  treasures 
drawn.  And  having  received  this  desire,  I  trust  from 
above,  I  began  to  read  my  Bible,  and  then  to  pray  over 
it,  and,  after  awhile,  to  withdraw  myself  from  society. 
Ajid  circumstances  favouring  me,  I- became  more  and 

IV.  2  R 
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mcire  secladed  ftom  the  company  which  had  formerly 
injured  me.  And  thus,  from  step  to  step,  I  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  to  utter  self-^hor- 
rence  and  self-loathing,  and  to  an  entire  hopelessness  of 
being  ever  able-  to  make  up  for  the  evil  I  had.  done  in 
my  paric^  and  to  you,  my  pupiL  And  then  again  Lady 
Roxeter  became  my  leading  star,  by  guiding  me  to  the 
Saviour ;  and  by  showing  me  where  true  peace  and  hap- 
piness were  to  be  found." 

Such  was  Mr.  Helmly's  confession. — ^And  now  to  r> 
tum  to  my  own  immediate  story. 
- 1  had  aunost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  children  after  dinner  had  taken  place  on  a 
Sun<faiy.  After  coffee  in  the  drawing-room  this  same  even- 
ing, cards  were  proposed,  as  usual,  by  my  sister.  I  had 
vowc^  never  again  to  play  for  more  than  a  certain  sum, 
but  I  had  not  forsworn  cards  entirely.  I  was  according- 
ly quite  ready  to  join  the  proposed  party;  and  was 
therefore  both  surprised  and  disappointed  when  I  found 
that  Lady  Seafor&i  could  not  muster  a  party.  Lady 
Roxeter  had  walked  out  of  the  room  the  moment  the 
cards  were  called  for.  Mr.  Helmly  had  done  the  sam^ 
and  Sir  Berkeley  declined  cutting  in. 

My  sister  looked  amazed,  but  commanded  herself  till 
the  company  had  taken  their  leave ;  and  then  bursting 
forth  in  high  indignation,  "Roxeter,"  she  said,  "are  you 
become  a  bigot  since  your  illness  ?"  But,  not  waiting 
for  an  answer,  she  added, "  I  dare  say  you  are  quite 
dght :  but  I  do  beg  that  you  will  be  judicious,  and  not 
expose  yourself,  by  too  hurried  a  conversion.  Learn 
prudence,  and  foresight,  and  discretion  from  Lady  Rox- 
eter !  Really,  I  never  was  convinced  of  her  sagacity  tiU 
this  day !  A  careless,  thoughtless,  straight-formrd  crea- 
ture, like  myself,  must  bow  profoundly  to  such  marvel- 
lous wisdom  and  foresight !" 

"  Please  to  explain  yourself,  Ladv  Seaforth ;  you  are 
as  enigmatical  as  the  sphinx,"  I  said. 

"Not  at  all  so,"  she  replied;  " I  am  far  from  enigma- 
tical ;  I  am  too  straight-forward.  But  what  could  be 
more  wise  and  prudent  in  the  second  lady  of  Lord  Rox- 
eter than  to  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  af- 
fections of  the  son  of  the  &^  the  heir  of  the  honours 
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and  estates  of  his  father;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  win  to 
herself  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  world  ?" 

"Why,  surely,  Juliana,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  cannot 
suppose  that  Lady  Roxeter  had  such  views  -as  these 
when  she  took  the  part  t)f  a  dying  baby  ?  No  one  sup- 
posed that  the  child  would  have  lived  when  she  took 
him  in  hand." 

"  A  dying  baby !"  repeated  Juliana ;"  "  baby,  indeed ! 
a  boy  of  two  years  old,  and  one  who  had  exhibited  the 
constitution  of  a  Hercules !  As  to  the  distortion  of  his 
back,  deformed  persons  are  commonly  known  to  outlive 
all  their  generation.  Show  me  a  deformed  person,  and  * 
I  will  show  you  one  who  is  likely  to  outlive  us  all." 

I  stormed  and  raved  at  her ;  but  I  nevertheless  imbib- 
ed so  much  of  the  poison  she  desired  to  insinuate  as  &e 
most  malevolent  person  could  have  wished ;  and  when 
I  next  met  Lady  Roxeter,  it  was  in  an  ill  humour. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  we  filled  our  house ;  and 
in  the  autumn  came  two  actresses  from  town,  who  set 
us  all  on  fire  for  theatrical  amusements.  We  had  also  a 
visit  from  a  Madame  de  Clarcie,  a  widow  of  a  certain 
age,  with  whom  my  sister  had  formed  an  intimacy  in 
Paris ;  and  who,  by  her  flatteries,  her  follies,  and  her 
levities,  obtained  an  influence  over  me  which  would 
hardly  be  believed  by  persons  who  have  not  lelt  the 
same  sort  of  fascination. 

When- this  lady  first  rose  on  the  hemisphere  of  Hart- 
lands,  and  was  brought  in  contrast  with  Lady  Roxeter, 
I  should  as  easily  have  anticipated  the  greatest  miracle 
as  have  allowed  myself  to  suppose.it  could  have  been 
possible  that  I  should  have  b^n  drawn  aside  from  my 
aUegiance  to  my  lovely  wife  by  such  a  creature  as  thick 
But  thie  downward  road  is  easy.  I  had  ^iven  a  rein  to 
my  evil  passions ;  I  found  it  more  soothmg  to  these  to 
hearken  to  the  flatteries  of  this  vicious  woman,  than  to 
raise  my  sentiments  and  feelings  ta  the  standard  of  Lady 
Roxeter;  and  the  small  and  almost  imperceptible  sepa- 
ration, which  at  first  existed  between  us,  was  become, 
before  the  end  of  this  season  an  almost  impassable  gulf. 
Yet  I  could  not  perceive  how  far  lady  Roxeter  was 
aware  of  my  coldness.  Her  manner  was  always  calm 
and  polite  when  in  4;ompany ;  and  when  we  were  alone 
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together,  she  was  afieetionate;  hot  it  was  evideaiSj  tho 
affection  of  one  who  had  a  large  share  of  fear  mingled ' 
in  the  composition. 

Strange  to  say,  this  manner  did  not  please  me,  hecause 
it  left  me  nothing  to  complain  of;  and,  having  opened 
my  mind  on  the  subject  of  her  behaviour  to  my  sister, 
addinff,  that  I  would  rather  be  quarrelled  with  than  be 
treated  with  such  enthre  politeness  and  propriety  3  she  re- 
plied, that  I  might  as  well  make  mysdf  perfectly  coor 
tent^,  that  Lady  Roxeter  was  what  me  had  first  conceiv- 
ed— a  mere  wax  doU — a  quiet  sort  of  domestic  animal, 
who,  proved  she  had  meat,  and  drink,  and  ddbing, 
wanted  nothing  else,  and  had  no  other  hopes  or  desires. 

<<  How  is  this  ?"  I  said^  "  did  you  not,  but  a  short  time 
since  tell  me  that  she  was  long-sighted,  and  never  lost 
the  view  of  her  own  interest  ?" 

My  sister  laughed,  and  replied,  ^  That  must  be  a  dull 
animal  indeed  which  cannot  discern  where  the  best  pas- 
ture is.  But  indeed,  brother,  you  must  not  consult  me 
on  these  subjects ;  if  you  eaimot  manage  your  own  wife, 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  do  it  for  you.  And,  really,  I  think 
you  ought  to  be  very  wdl  content :  a  woman  who  was 
more  attached  to  your  fine  face  would  not  sit  down  so 
quietly  and  so  calmly  to  witness  all  your  vagaries  and 
flirtations  as  poor  Lady  Roxeter  does.  So  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  remember  that  you  might  be  worse  off 
And  come,  now,*'  she  added,  "  let  us  consider  what  piece 
we  shall  act  when  the  wYuAe  of  our  party  is  assembled. 
Shall  it  be  <  The  Distressed  Husband  f '— I  think  there  is 
such  a  comedy-^and  you  shall  act  the  hero;  and  fret,  and 
fume,  and  stamp,  and  rant,  because  you  cannot  put  your 
wife  out  of  humour,  or  induce  her  to  forget  her  manners." 

"  Pshaw !"  I  said,  "  no  more  of  this  nons^se !"  and  I 
looked  in  a  large  mirror,  near  which  I  was  standing, 
and  added,  '^  Well,  if  I  cannot  find  the  means  of  attach- 
ing my  wife  to  me,  I  need  not  die  of  despair;  I- am  not 
quite  such  a  wretch  as  to  apprehend  that  others  may 
not  like  me :"  and  thus  ended  our  conversation. 

From  that  period,  I  may  reckon  that  I  plunged  more 
and  more  deeply  into  every  species  of  dissipation.  We 
converted  a*  very  large  dining-room  into  a  theatre,  and 
fixed  on  the  first  play  which  we  were  to  act    It  was-  ^ 
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**The  School  for  Scandal;"  and  I,  of  course,  was  tli«  ' 
'  hero.  "We  also  chose  a  farce,  in  which  was  a  pretty,- 
simple,  female  character,  a  sort  of  peasante;  and  Ma- 
dame de  Clarcie  insisted  upon  it,  that  Lady  Roxuter 
would  be  the  very  thing,  if  she  would  condescend  to 
take  the  part.  My  sister  immediately  said  that  she  was 
quite  certain  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  make  her  use 
such  condescension ;  and  I  immediately  asserted  that  I 
both  could  and  would.  My  sister  dared  me  to  it;  and 
we  made  a  bet  of  five  guineas  on  the  subject,  my  sister 
being  bound  in  honour  not  to  interfere. 

I  was  half  sorry  when  I  had  used  this  bravado ;  fear- 
ing that  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  executing  what 
I  had  undertaken,  though  I  never  doubted  my  ultimate 
•success.  However,  I  lost  no  time ;  but,  being  told  that 
Lady  Roxeter  had  walked  out  into  the  shrubbery,  I  fol- 
lowed her,  with  the  farce  in  my  hand :  and  soon  found 
her  alone  with  a  book,  in  a  retired  root-house.  She 
smiled  when  she  saw  me,  and  made  some  remarks  on 
the  beautiful  tints  of  autumn  shed  from  a  wood  scene, 
over  a  wide  piece  of  water  directly  opposite. 

After  some  indifferent  conversation,  I  opened  my  er- 
rand to  her,  told  her  that  we  had  arranged  all  our  charac- 
ters for  our  representation,  and  depended  on  her  for  that 
of  Phebe  in  the  farce. 

She  heard  me  through  in  silence,  but  I  could  not  see 
her  face  on  account  of  her  bonnet ;  and  then  answered, 
'When  a  husband's  judgment  is  opposed  to  his  ex- 
pressed wishes,  how  ought  a  wife  to  act  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  asked. 

"  That  the  Earl  of  Roxeter,"  she  replied,  cannot  possi- 
bly judge  it  right  for  his  wife  to  take  a  part  in  a  comedy 
among  professed  actresses,  and  before  a  large  audience ; 
and  that  therefore  his  lady  will  serve  him  best  in  the 
end  by  declinmg  so  to  do,  though  he  may  have  been 
persuaded  to  make  the  request." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  by  this,  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  said, 
"  that  you  will  not  acquiesce  with  my  wishes  ?" 

"  Not  will  not,"  she  answered,  "  but  camwV^ 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  that  I  insist  upon  it,"  I  replied.  "  If 
you  will  point  out  any  one  pursuit  of  mine  in  which  you 
do  not  refuse  to  take  a  part,  I  will  excuse  you  in  thi« 

2R2 
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particular.  But,  without  further  words,  do  you  or  <!• 
you  not  intend,  in  this  instance,  to  set  my  commands  at 
defiance  P 

She  made  no  answer. 

I  used  some  rough  words,  and  bade  her  speak  out. 

^'  I  cannot  obey  you  in  this  particular,"  she  replied. 

"And  wherefore.  Madam?— out  with  it  alL" 

"  You  did  not  expect  that  I  should,  my  Lord :  you 
would  have  been  surprised  if  I  had,"  she  answered.  And 
then,  bursting  into  tears,  "  Oh  my  husband !  my  cTear, 
dear  husband!  when,  when  will  you  see  me  as  I  am? 
when  shall  we  be  again  as  we  once  were  ?" 

"When  you  know  how  to  obey,  Madan^,"  I  said, 
"  and  understand  this — I  shall  judge  of  your  love  and 
obedience  by  your  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  at  this 
time  expressed  by  me.  Let  me  know,  this  evening, 
what  your  determination  is." 

"If  I  alter  my  mind,  my  Lord,"  she  replied,  "be  as- 
sured that  I  will  inform  you;  but  if  I  am  silent,  do  not 
attribute  it  to  obstinacy,  or  to  want  of  afifection.  I  know 
that  I  owe  you  the  duty  of  obedience ;  and,  when  your 
commands  do  not  interfere  with  higher  obligations,  you 
never  shall  have  reason  to  complain  of  me." 

"  And  pray,"  I  asked,  "  what  higher  obligations  have 
you  than  those  which  you  owe  to  me  ?" 

"My  duty  to  God,"  she  answered,  calmly,  "is  supe- 
rior to  any  I  can  owe  to  man." 

"  And  pray,"  I  asked,  "  what  sin  is  there  in  taking  a 
part  in  an  innocent  farce  ?" 

"  None,  my  Lord,"  she  replied,  "  none  that  I  know  of; 
but  there  is  a  sin  in  disguising  our  Christian  profession 
by  inconsistent  conduct." 

"  And  pray,"  I  demanded,  "  who  is  to  judge  of  what 
is  inconsistent  in  my  wife  ?  and  who  has  a  right  to  make 
comments  on  her  conduct,  if  I  am  satisfied." 

"Consult  your  own  judgment,  my  Lord,"  she  an- 
swered, "  and  you  will  at  once  see  that  I  could  not  obey 
you  in  this  instance,  without  lowering  myself,  not  only 
as  a  Christian,  but  as  your  wife,  and  me  mother  of  youi 
cliildren." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  think  that  I  am  lowering  myself 
by  taking  a  part  in  the  proposed  representation?" 
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She  was  silent 

" Speak !"  I  said :  "  why  don't  you  speak?' 

"  I  will  then,  since  you  desire  it,"  she  answered ;  and, 
without  further  hesitation,  she  again  pressed  me  closely 
on  the  subject  of  religion ;  intimating  to  me,  that  it  was 
of  no  use  for  her  to  differ  with  me  on  minor  points, 
when  pur  whole  views  of  life  were  entirely  differmit 

I  was  provoked  at  this,  and  asked  her  what  she  meant 

She  answered  me  with  that  sort  of  calm  decision  which 
indicates  a  mind  made  up  to  endure  all  consequences ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  declare  where  our  designs  in  life 
wholly  disagreed.  She  made  it  appear,  that  it  was  her 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  real  honour  and  welfare, 
not  only  of  the  family,  but  of  all  dependent  on  it,  or  in- 
fluenced by  it ;  and  that  she  considered  real  prosperity 
consisted,  not  in  the  favour  of  man,  but  of  God.  And 
then,  without  regarding  my  frequent  attempts  to  inter- 
rupt her,  or  h^ing  my  unmannerly  comments,  she 
proceeded  to  give  me  such  a  view  of  flie  only  way  ap- 
pointed to  render  sinful  man  acceptable  to  God,  that 
notwithstanding  my  determined  wickedness,  I  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
its  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  man ;  and  for 
a  moment  the  idea  passed  across  my  mind  that  I  would 
become  a  Christian:  some  time  or  o^ier.  But  the  thought 
was  momentary ;  my  convictions  passed  away  as  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  a  summer  evening  ^  and,  jealous  of  my 
authority  as  a  husband,  I  broke  out  with  violence,  called 
my  wife  a  bigoted  fool,  and  walked  away  in  such  a  hu- 
mour as  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  describe. 

I  was  gloriously  sulky  at  dinner ;  and  my  sister  aug- 
mented my  ill-humour  by  whispering,  ''You  are  trem- 
bling, I  see,  for  your  authority  as  a  husband." 

In  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  we  were  very  busy 
with  our  theatrieal  arrangements,  and  the  question  arose 
with  the  two  actresses,  who  were  present,  respecting  the 
character  of  Phebe;  on  which,  Madame  de  Clarcie  ad- 
dressing Lady  Roxeter,  every  one  present  united  in  en- 
treating her  to  undertake  it.  She  disengaged  herself 
from  these  entreaties  by  saying  that  she  should  not  dis- 
grace them  by  her  gaucJierie;  and  then  suddenly  quit- 
ted the  room,  aiid  appeared  no  more  that  evening  in  the 
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drawing-room ;  but  I  sought  her  in  her  own  apartments^ 
and  we  had  a  very  lively  discussion;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  she  told  me  plainly  she  would  not  do  what  she 
thought  decidedly  wrong:  though,  to  escape  my  angar, 
which,  she  added,  was  what  she  dreaded  more  than  that 
of  any  other  earthly  thing,  and  next  in  degree  to  the  re- 

S roaches  of  her  own  conscience.  We  paited  mutually 
issatisfied.  I  left  her  in  tears — hastened  to  my  sister- 
threw  my  five  guineas  into  her  lap — and  swore,  that,  if 
my  wife  would  not  grant  me  her  obedience,  she  shoidd 
never  again  be  the  object  of  my  affection.  ^ 

Ttiere  was  from  that  time  for  many  long  months^  as  it 
were  a  zone  of  ice  between  me  and  my  wife ;  and  thou^ 
she  sometimes  endeavoured  to  melt  thelce  by  her  smile& 
yet  those  forced  smiles,  proceeding  from  a  saddened 
heart,  were  whoUy  inefficient  even  to  thaw  the  oarc;  ex- 
terior of  the  hardened  surface. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  theatrical  preparations  wen^ 
on,  and  we  had  several  dressed  reLears&ui  preparatory 
to  our  public  nights,  wheu  we  expetced  l&rge  parties  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry.  "Whether  Lady  Roxeler  was 
or  was  not  p^eseiit  at  taese  rehearsals  I  know  not,  and 
nevfci  mquiied.  I  was  too  busy  with  my  own  concerns, 
and  iuo  suiien  to  ask  questions;  but  I  was  somewhat 
curious  to  know  whether  she  would  "honour  us  with  her 
company  at  the  public  representations.  But  fortune,  as 
I  profanely  said,  favoured  her  on  this  occasion ;  for  Lady 
Daurien  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  required  the  imme- 
diate attendance  of  her  granddaughter,  who  set  off  di* 
rectly  on  receiving  the  summons,  and  remained  several 
dayis  at  her  grandfather's. 

During  her  absence,  we  not  only  gave  two  admired 
representations  at  Hartlands,  but  we  undertook  to  repre- 
sent the  same  comedy  and  farce  in  the  nearest  town,  foi 
the  benefit  of  a  strolling  company  there,  which  had  lent 
us  some  assistance  in  our .  exhibition  at  Hartlands ;  and 
we  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  bill  printed,  expressing 
such  and  such  characters  by  a  gentleman,  and  such  and 
such  by  a  lad>  from  Dniry-Lane,  &c.  &c.;  my  sister, 
however,  having  the  prudence  to  employ  one  of  the 
London  ladies  in  her  place. 

It  was  the  day  after  this  bill  was  printed,  yet  scmif 
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days  still  hekffe  the  exliibition  waa  to  take  place,  that, 
in  riding  over  the  park,  I  saw  Lady  Roxeter's  carriage 
driving  in  from  her  grandfather's.  The  children  had 
been  sent,  with  their  nurses,  to  fetch  her,  and  were  with 
h^  in  the  coach.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  stopt  the 
carriage,  land  alighted,  begging  me  to  do  the  same.  Her 
air  was  sad,  perhaps  the  more  so  from  the  impression  of 
the  soen^  of  sickness  in  which  ^e  had  passed  the  few 
last  days,  but  she  appeared  composed  and  determined. 
She  locked,  as  I  before  observed,  like  one  who  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  the  performance  of  a  certain  duly  at  all 
hazards.  I  would  have  passed  her  by  with  a  simple  in-' 
quiry  after  her  health ;  but  she  would  not  be  so  put  off. 
''I  am  particularly  anxious  to  speak  with  you,  my 
Lord,"  she  said:  "I  request,  that  I  may  for  once  be 
heard ;  I  have  something,  of  importance  to  say." 

I  sprang  from  my  horse,  and  gave  the  bridle  to  my 
groom,  and  stood  till  the  carriage,  &c.  had  passed  on.-— 
She  then,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  began  a  very 
earnest  and  affectionate  expostulation  with  me  on  what 
I  was  about  to  do,  viz.  to  appear  in  public  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  stage-player.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  what 
she  said ;  every  reader  may  understand  what  might  be 
urged  against  an  act  of  this  kind  in  any  man  calling 
himself  a  gentleman,  I  attempted  several  times  to  in- 
terrupt her ;  but  she  would  not  hear  me  till  she  had  said 
all  she  designed  to  say ;  and  then,  turning  from  me  with 
mimitable  grace,  and  wiping  away  those  tears  she  had 
endeavoured  to  repress,  she  indulged  an  agony  of  griei^ 
while  her  sobs  seemed  almost  to  choke  her. 

I  stood  like  a  fool ;  I  attempted  to  speak,  but  did  not 
succeed.  At  lei^h,  rousing  myself  from  the  astonish- 
ment which  this  scene  had  excited^ "  Lady  Roxeter,"  I 
said,  "  you  are  jealous." 

'•No,"  she  replied,  "no,  Theodore,  I  am  not  jealous. 
WeU  I  know  that  not  one  of  these  women  with  whom 
you  dissociate  possesses  that  place  in  your  affections 
which  your  wife  has.  You  may  be  cold  to  me ;  but  it 
is  not  because  any  other  woman  has  your  heart  This 
I  know,  that  you  cannot  cease  to  honour  and  respect  me 
Until  I  cease  to  deserve  that  honour  and  respect.'' 

'VYon  0peak  widi  ccmfidenoe,  Ladv  Roxeter,"  I  said. 
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^  I  speak  as  I  feel,"  she  answered :  ^  I  am  not  {esF 
lous  » 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  I  replied  5  "  you  are  jealous,  and 
it  is  of  Madame  de  Clarcie." 

Something  like  scorn  sat  upon  her  beautiful  lip,  which 
passed  away  immediately,  and  gave  way  to  a  milder 
expression.  "No,"  she  said,  "I  am  not  jealous  of  poor 
Madame  de  Clarcie ;  jealousy  and  pity  will  not  unite  in 
the  same  breast.  I  pity  that  poor  woman,  and  I  wish 
her  well.  But  it  little  matters  what  I  feel;  only  this 
once  hear  me,  my  Theodore,  and  hearken  to  my  plead- 
ings:" and  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  again,  and 
looked  at  me  earnestly. 

At  that  moment,  my  sister  and  a  party  of  ladies  ap- 
peared in  sight,  advancing  along  an  avenua  I  started 
from  Lady  Roxeter,  motioned  to  my  groom  to  lead  up 
my  horse,  mounted  in  all  speed,  and  tried  to  forget  all 
that  my  affectionate  counsellor  had  said  to  me ;  neither 
did  I  permit  her  pleadings  to  have  any  effect  in  pre- 
venting my  appearance  in  public  in  the  character  of 
Charles  Surface. 

And  now,  having  entered  somewhat  fully  on  the 
events  of  one  period  of  my  life,  I  must  pass  over  some 
succeeding  years  more  succinctly. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  Lady  Roxeter  brought 
me  a  daughter,  whom  we  called  Laura ;  and  from  that 
time  for  many  years  I  scarcely  spent  two  months  toge- 
ther at  home.  I  visited  London,  Brighton,  Paris,  and 
other  gay  places;  and,  when  at  home,  had  my  house 
overflowing  with  company.  But  my  fortune,  owing  to 
my  two  marriages,  being  almost  princely,  (for,  sood 
after  Laura's  birth.  Lady  Roxeter  came  to  her  whole 
fortune,  by  the  death  of  her  grandfather  and  ^frandmo- 
ther,)  I  contrived  never  to  exceed  my  annual  income ; 
though  perhaps  I  rather  owed  this  to  the  prudence  and 
moderation  of  Lady  Roxeter  than  to  my  own  care,  for  I 
spared  nothing  which  I  thought  might  minister  to  my 
personal  indulgence. 

In  the  mean  time  my  sister  commonly  -moved  about 
with  me ;  having  no  other  settled  home  but  flartlands, 
where  she  never  liked  to  be  when  I  was  absent.  Her 
son  was  sent,  soon  after  the  birth  of  Laura,  tn  »  publir 
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scbool,  and  we  generally  saw  him  twice  a  year;  on 
which  occasions  I  never  failed  to  predict  that  he  would 
make  his  mother's  heart  ache;  a  prediction  which  al- 
ways excited  her  mirth,  as  she  took  it  for  a  compUment 
to  the  boy's  spirit. 

It  was  when  this  boy  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  Lord 
Bellamy  in  his  ninth,  Theodore  in  his  seventh,  and  Lau- 
ra in  har  sixth,  that  we  all  met  at  Hartlands :  after  I  had 
been  absent  on  the  Continent  for  many  months.  It  was 
the  Christmas  season,  and  my  sister  had  suggested  to 
me  that  1  ought  to  take  the  education  of  my  sons  under 
consideration.  "  As  to  Lord  Bellamy,"  she  said,  "  there 
IS  still  about  him  a  tendency  to  deformity,  and  he  would 
probably  be  made  a  laughing-stock,  at  a  public  school ; 

Sou  may  as  well  let  him  stay  at  home  with  his  stepmo- 
ler  for  the  present,  and  learn  to  hem  cambric.  But  you 
must  not  suffer  our  noble  Theodore — ^your  own  boy — ^to 
be  ruined ;  you  must  be  steady,  brother,  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  let  him  go  from  hoine  immediately."  She  then 
mentioned  a  place  near  town,  where  Lord  Seaforth  had 
been  for  two  years,  and  promised  to  arrange  every  thing 
for  me  respecting  the  school;  '^that  is,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile,  "  if  I  could  make  his  doting  mother  consent  to 
part  with  him." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  our  journey  from 
town  to  Hartlands ;  and  I  promised  my  sister  that  I 
would  act  upon  her  suggestions. 

Lady  Roxeter  had  long  been  accustomed  to  see  me  go 
and  return  without  using  any  expressions  of  kindness  to- 
wards herself.  We  were,  indeed,  become  a  perfectly  fa- 
shionable husband  and  wife ;  though,  to  do  her  justice, 
aU  the  coldness  was  on  my  side.  I  Mi  I  had  injured 
her,  and  her  presence  made  me  very  uncomfortable ;  but 
I  was  too  proud  to  betray  my  feelings.  Every  advance, 
therefore,  which  she  made  towards  an  expression  of  af- 
fection was  met  with  indifference ;  and  all  her  kindnesar 
driven  back  upon  herself.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  more 
determinately  cruel  conduct  than  mine,  and  that  for 
such  a  succession  of  years  as  might,  it  would  be  thought^ 
have  worn  out  the  affection  of  any  woman. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  Christmas  meeting,  there 
would  have  been  some  little  revivals  of  affeetion;  our 
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children  would  bave  drawn  us  a  little  nearer  to  each 
other;  for  there  never  were  two  finer  children  than 
l^eodore  and  Laura,  or  more  simple  and  amiable  little 
creatures  than  they  were  at  that  time ;  had  I  not,  al- 
most immediately  on  my  arrival,  informed  Lady  Roxe- 
ter  that  it  was  my  determination  to  send  Theodore  to 
school.  "  He  is  a  fine  fellow.  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  said; 
'^and,  so  far,  it  is  all  well.  But  he  must  now  leave 
home ;  women  do  not  know  how  to  manage  boys — they 
make  perfect  milksops  of  them.  At  Theodore's  age,  I 
mjTself  should  have  ventured  to  mount  any  horse  in  my 
father's  stud,  and  could  out-bully  any  groom  in  his  sta- 
ble; and.  that  was,  because  I  was  left  to  go  where  I 
would^  and  say  what  I  would,  and  had  no  kind  of  petti- 
coat discipline  exercised  over  me.  To  school,  therefore, 
Theodore  must  go :  it  is  a  decided  thing;  and  my  sister 
takes  him  to  town  when  she  returns  with  Seaforth." 

Lady  Roxeter  was  mute  when  she  first  heard  tbis  de- 
cree.; and  then,  when  able  to  speak,  she  begged  and  en- 
treated for  a  little  delay;  suggested  other  plans,  and 
even  wept ;  yea,  she  would  have  knelt,  I  am  sure,  had 
there  been  a  chance  of  success. 

But  I  was  determined,  and  I  told  her  I  would  have 
the  management  of  my  own  son ;  adding,  that,  for  the 
present,  she  might  act  as  she  pleased  with  Lord  Bella- 
my; but  that  I  certainly  shoidd  presently  interfere  in 
his  case  also,  and  should  send  him  to  a  public  school  as 
soon  BS  his  health  was  sufficiently  strong :  in  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Helmly  might  teach  him  his  Latin  accidence. 

Mr.  Helmly  was  not  present ;  for  I  should  have  in- 
formed my  reader  that  he  no  longer  resided  at  the  Hall, 
but  in  the  parsonage-house. 

"  Mr.  Helmly  has  begua  Latin  already  with  Angus* 
tus,"  said  Lady  Roxeter ;  "  and  might  he  not  begin  with 
Theodore,  and  thus  preclude  the  necessity  of  his  leaving 
homie  immediately  ?" 

^  We  will  not  discuss  that  matter  again.  Lady  Roxe- 
ter," I  replied:  "the  point  has  been  once  determined ; 
it  shall  not,  ther  jforc,  if  you  please,  be  agitated  again,** 
And  I  turned  to  my  sister  and  introduced  some  other 
fubject; 

The  cold  and  haughty  manner  in  whloh  this  matter 
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was  settled,  as  far  as  I  was  erer  able  to  judge,  uade  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  heart  of  Lady  Roxeter  than  the 
years  of  dnkindness  which  had  gone  before.  It  was  long 
after  that  period  before  she  had  recovered  herself  enough 
to  endeavour  even  to  smile  upon  me;  and  well  did  I 
deserve  this.  I  will  not  say  that  I  did  not  feel  it ;  but  I 
had  depriyed  her  of  her  chief  earthly  enjoyment ;  I  had 
stabbed  her  to  the  deepest-recesses  of  her  heart.  Her 
principal  delight,  since  her  arrival  at  Hartlands,  had  been 
derived  from  the  presence  of  her  children.  The  ardent 
love  with  which  Lord  Bellamy  had  returned  her  tender 
afieetion  had  awakened  the  warmest  feeling^  and  given 
her  the  purest  ddight,^from  the  very  beginning;  and 
her  nursery,  assuredly,  had  not  become  less  interesting 
when  the  presence  of  her  own  children  was  added  to 
that  of  her  stepson.  And  when  continually  repulsed 
and  chilled  by  my  cruel  c<»iduct,  these  children  com- 
forted her ;  and  she  found  a  delight,  beyond  all  that  the 
world  could  supply,  in  instructing  these  little  ones  in  the 
way  of  piety;  and  in  taking  them*  with  her  to  survey 
her  favourite  flowers,  to  visit  the  lovdy  scenes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hall,  and  to  call  upon  the  pooi 
people. 

I  was  not,  indeed,  aware  of  the  subject  of  her  instruct 
^ons'tothe  children;  and,  had  I  known  it,  I  should  not 
have  approved  of  it:  but  I  felt  that  Uiese  littiie  ones 
formed  her  chief  delight ;  and  it  wanted  not  much  dis*-' 
cemment  to  perteive  that  they  were  of  importance  to 
her  comfort,  and  that  it  was  agony  to  part  with  Theo- 
dore. • 

It  was  during  this  Christmas  vacation  that  I  thought 
I  first  saw  a  change  in  Mr.  Helmly.  Instead  of  being 
all  gaiety,  as  formerly,  he  was  very  serious,  and  seemed 
evidently  to  have  something  preying  upon  his  mind. 
But  he  was  little  inclined  to  open  his  heart  to  me;  and 
I  was  too  proud  to  solicit  his  confidence.  But  my  sist^ 
hinted  that  Lady  Roxeter  had  won  him  over  to  her 
side;  "as,  no  doubt,"  added  she,  ^^she  wtti  influence  all 
your  friendSj  and  children  too,  if  she  is  permitted  ta 
doit." 

''  If  you  think  so,"  I  said,  ^  we  will  send  Bellamy  to 
nt^QoH  w^  you,  soonafter  tha  Jfidnimmer  holiday*;  as 
IV*  9  S 
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I  imve  promised  thai  he  shall  be  left  a  little  longer  wiU» 
Lady  Roi^eter,  I  will  not  now  depart  from  my  word." 

Theodore  was  sent  to  school  at  the  same  time  that 
my  sister  went  to  London  with  her  son ;  for  Seaforth's 
flbnool  was  beyaad  London  from  Hartlands:  but  I  did 
not  see  the  parting  between  the  mother  and  son ;  and 
be  was  kept  at  dchool  a  whole  year  without  coming 
home ;  during  which  year,  Lord  Bellamy  .was  left  with 
Lady  Roxeter,  and  was  really  grown  a  fine  boy ;  having 
almost  k»t  the  defect  in  his  form.  I  was  in  the  mean 
time  much  from  Hartlands,  for  the  truth  was,  that  I  had 
fcmned  acquaintance  al)Out  town,  without  whom  I  could 
scarcely  exist ;  and,  although  I  was  miserable  with  these 
people,  I  was  more  so  without  them ;  for,  at  leasts  they 
helped  to  divert  my  thoughts  frotm  my  own  wretched 
conditioD.  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  al- 
ready, I  am  convinced,  a  change  paa^  on  my  heart.  I 
was  not  even  then  dead  in  si«:  I  had  been  entirely  so 
at  one  time  of  my  life ;  but  never  since  my  first,  serious 
conversation  with  Lady  Roxeter.  From  that  period 
every  bad  action  had  been  followed  by  instant  conviction ; 
and,  though  I  fought  long  and  hard,  desperately  hard, 
against  these  convictions ;  yet,  the  work  which  had  been 
begun,  through  the  intervention  of  my  beloved  wife, 
atiU  went  on,  though  long  unseen  and  unsuspected.  And 
I  could  compare  my  experience  to  nothing  so  readily  as 
to  some  mighty  bulwark,  which  appears  to  stand  in  un- 
diminished strength  to  years  after  th6  work  of  destruc- 
tion has  begun  to  sap  its  foundation.  Yet  who  could 
have  believed  that  I  was  actually  a  subject  of  divine  and 
gracious  interposition,  even  during  tiipse  years  when  I 
seemed,  and  really  was  most  headstrong  in  the  ways  of 
wickedness? 

If  was  during  the  first  Christmas  vacation  after  Theo- 
dore had  been  a  year  at  school  that  we  all  met  again  at 
Hartlands,  and  then  I  signified  my  intentiOD  of  sending 
Bellamy  to  school  with  Lord  Seafbrth.  On  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Hdmly,  no  doubt  being  urged  by  Lady  Roxeter,. 
acgtied  the  point  roost  vehemently  with  me.  He  stated, 
thatXord  Bellamy  had  escaped  being  a  cripple  by  the 
most  teiifder  and  walebful  care  of  J^ady  Roxeter  and  Dr. 
ShnpsQDi  and  that  he  neto  not  in  a  state  ior  tb^  rou^^h 
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(reatm^t  Mrhich'  be  muptexpeiience  among  other  boys; 
and  when  he  found  that  bis  arguments  would  not  pre* 
vail,  he  called  in  Dr.  Simpson  to  corroborate  his  opi- 
nions ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  my  mind  was  made  up. 
Augustus  was  sent  with  Lora  Seaforth  and  Theodore 
to  their. respectiye  schools,  and  little  Laura  alone  left 
with  her  mother.  At  this  time  I  could  understand  no^ 
thing  of  the  state  of  Lady  Roxeter;  her  manner  was 
almost  that  of  apathy,  ^e  never  departed  from  that 
politeness  which  she  bad  acquired  from  education  and 
good  society;  but  she  was  extremely  sUent,  and  was 
not  amused  by  company.  Her  mind  and  aflections 
seemed  to  be  elsetrh^re  than  with  us.  Her  eyes  were 
veiy  red  with  weeping  the  day  the  children  went;  but 
she  never  mentioned  their  names,  and  often  absoited 
herself  from  the  company.  I  also  remarked  a  sort  of 
formality,  and,  indeed,  an  appearance  of  cold  displea« 
sure^  on  the  part  of  those  servants  who  were  at  jail  oc- 
cupied about  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  I  found  that  when  I 
condescended  to  jest  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  lower 
daises  in  the  parish,  ad  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
former  times,  without  any  regard  to  the  nature  or  ten^ 
dency  of  n^y  jokes,  the  young  women,  and  younger  ser- 
vant maids  especially,  locked  particulady  grave,  and 
even  displeased^  upon  me.  But  what  struck  me  most 
Iras,  thai  I  saw  something  of  this  manner  ha  Mr.  Helm- 
ly,  which  seemed  to  me  very  extraordinary. 
:  I  mentioned  this  to  my  sister,  ^ho  replied^  that  she 
had  no  doubt  but  that  liady  Rcxxeter  was  making  her 
party  good  agamst  minC;  and  that,  when  Lord  Bella- 
my was  old  enough  to  support  her,  I  should  be  made 
to  feel  the  effects  of  these  imderhand  dealings. 

'<  WeM,"  I  said,  ^^at  any  rate  it  seems  that  Hartlands 
is  no  place  for  me;"  and  took  myself  off  post-haste  for 
Lcnidon.  But  I  had  not  been  in  London  a  week,  when 
I  received  a  lett^  to  say,  that  my  eldest  son,  had  been 
knocked  down  in  an  uproar  at  school  among  the  boya^ 
md  it  was  feared  was  most  materially  injured. 

He  had  received  a  blow  on  the  kniee  whidi  produced 
fever  from  excessive  pain.  On  receiving  this  informs- 
tion,  I  sent  a  surgeon  fi^m  towii  to  the  boy ;  andj  as  I 
was  OH  &e  point  of  making  an  oBeursioii  to  Bi^htcai  te 
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A  few  days,  I  oontentej  mysdf  wMi  wlwt  I  had  doob 
But  on  my  Tetam  to  town  I  found  another  letter,  in- 
forming me  that  the  fever  had  taken  an  alarming  tmn, 
and  begging  me  instantly  to  come  and  see  mydiild. 
But  thus  pTeaaed,  I  coold  not  decline  the  journey;  and 
my  sister  accompanied  me^  with  the  view  of  bringing 
away  Lord  Seaforth. 

<^This  boy  wiU  be  a  cripple  after  all,''  I  said,  when  I 
got  into  the  carriaga  ^I  wish  we  had  leSt  him  with 
Lady  Rozeter,  Juliana.  He  was  not  fit  for  a  poUie 
school.  And  yet  he  must  be  my  heir.  I  shall  be  Uamed 
for  this  accident  I  am  well  assured.'' 

'^If  he  survives  tius  fever,  and  all  his  other  aUments^ 
he  nrast  be  your  heir  it  is  true,"  she  replied ;  ''but  the 
diances  are  now  mnch  asainst  him." 

When  arrived  at  Croydon,  where  the  school  was  si- 
tuated, I  instantly  saw,  by  the  grave  face  of  Mr.  Pahner, 
the  master,  that  things  were  very  bad  with  the  boy,  and, 
therefore  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  quite 
delirious.  But  I  was  a  little  startled  when  told  that  he 
had  cafled  so  vehemently  for  Lady  Roxeter,  that  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  inform  her,  and  that  it  was 
very  prob&le  she  might  be  with  ns  in  a  few  hours. 

I  desired  to  be  taken  to  my  son,  and  my  sister  fellow* 
ed  me  to  his  chamber.  We  found  hhn  in  a  strong  fever 
and  a  high  fit  of  delirium;  a  nurse,  a  servant-maid,  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  being  in  attendance.  ^  Here  is  your  papa 
and  your  aunt,  Lord  Bellamy,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer; 
^  your  dear  papa,  and  your  kind  aunt." 

"  No,  nb,  not  dear,?'  said  the  boy,  "  not  dear,  not  dear, 
not  kind.  Go,  papa,  go,"  he  said,  looking  wildly  at  me, 
" and  take  my  cruel  aunt  away;  and  bring  my  mamma 
■^my  own  dear  mamma — bring  my  own  mamma." 

My  sister  and  I  stood  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  and 
Mrs.  Palmra*  said,  ^  Poor  little  dear,  he  is  always  calling 
for  his  mamma.  Sometimes  it  is  his  own  very  mamma 
he  vrants,  and  sometimes  your  present  lady,  my  Lord. 
We  cannot  always  tell  whom  he  means :  but  he  was 
like  one  wild  last  night,  when  the  nurse  told  him  that  his 
cvwn  mamma  was  dead." 

It  seems  that  he  heard  these  last  words  of  Mrs.  Palmer,' 
though  spoken  very  k)w;  and,  turning  hastily  to  herf 
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he  said,  ''  Did  you  say  that  mamma  was  dead  1  Then  1 
know  who  killed  her.  Poor  mamma!  her  heart  was 
broken  when  Theodore  and  I  went  to  school.  And  you 
did  it,"  he  added,  looking  fiercely  at  his  aunt:  "but  I 
knew  you  would  kill  her  when  I  was  sent  away.  You 
are  a  cruel  woman,  and  you  know  it." 

My  sister  gave  me  a  look,  in  which  rage  seemed  to 
struggle  with  that  self>command  which  is  habitual  with 
persons  in  a  certain  rank  of  life.  But  she  commanded 
her  voice  entirely  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Palmer,  we  must  ex- 
cuse the  poor  boy  now,  he  is  quite  beside  himself.  Was 
his  head  injured  by  the  fall  ?"  And  she  proposed  that  we 
should  send  for  further  advice ;  acting  the  anxious  aunt 
with  a  nicety  which,  at  another  time,  would  have  made 
me  smile:  but  the  variety  of  painful  feelings  I  endured 
at  that  moment  were  such  as  would,  at  least  with  me, 
admit  of  no  dissembling.  I  stood,  with  my  arms  folded, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  my  son; 
who  continued  to  look  with  a  wild  sort  of  terror  on  my 
sister,  who  was  hovering  about  him  with  a  great  appear- 
ance of  concern.  I  was  beginning  almost  to  fear  that 
she  would  overact  her  part,  when  suddenly  the  whole 
countenance  of  the  poor  boy  changed  its  expression ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  in  one  direction,  it  was  towards  the 
door ;  he  tried  to  raise  himself  in  the  bed ;  he  extended 
his  arms,  and,  the  next  moment,  lady  Roxeter  had  rush 
ed  into  them.  I  beard  a  few  words  only :  "  My  child ! 
my  darling !  my  own  Augustus !" — "  Mamnia !  mamma ! 
my  own  mamma !"  and  then,  Lady  Roxeter,  looking  ^ 
round  her,  while  one  arm  still  embraced  the  child,  she 
saw  me  and  my  sister,  neither  of  whom  she  had  before 
observed.  "  My  Lord,"  she  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you 
here." 

"  I  am  equally  pleased  to  see  your  Ladyship,"  I  replied, 
with  cold  politeness :  "  and  now  that  Lord  Bellamy  is  in 
such  good  hands.  Lady  Seaforth  and  I  might  as  well  re- 
turn to  town,  we  can  be  of  no  further  use  in  this  place ;" 
and  wishing  Mrs.  Palmer  a  good  morning,  I  walked  out 
of  the  room,  followed  by  my  sister. 

Lady  Roxeter  hastened  after  me  into  the  passage  at  ^ 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  will  you  not 
stay  a  few  minutes? — I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  2^ 
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my  coming.  8tayonly  a  few  minutes;  I  h&ye  many 
thmgs  to  say." 

" Displeased !"  I  repeated;  "surely  your  Ladyship  ii 
at  liberty  to  do  as  you  think  right !  I  never  wish  to  put 
a  force  on  your  inclinations." 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  unkindness  of  my  answer, 
but  said,  "  Ff  the  dear  boy  gets  better,  wcnild  you  wish 
me  to  take  him  down  to  Hartlands?" 

"  He  wiU  require  a  nurse  a  long  time,"  replied  Lady 
Seaforth;  "and,  certainly,  as  you  are  the  child's  own 
mother,  you  are  the  .fittest  person  to  have  the  care  of 
him,  Lady  Roxeter." 

"  My  Lord,"  returned  Lady  Roxeter,  "  I  would  wish 
to  have  my  directions  from  you :  .you  are  the  father  of 
the  poor  child,  and  therefore  ought  to  say  what  your 
wishes  are  respecting  him." 

"After  what  I  have  just  heard,  Madam,"  I  replied, 
"after  having  been  told  by  the  boy  himself,  that  he  has 
no  regard  for  me,  and  actually  detests  his  aunt,  I,  of 
course,  should  not  thihk  of  int^ering :  it  seems  that  he 
considers  you  to  be  his  real  mother,  and  to  you,  there- 
fore, 1  commit  him." 

"  Poor  child !"  she  exclaimed,  liftmg  up  her  lovely 
eyes;  "and  does  he  consider  me  as  his  realmo&er? 
Beloved  child !  and  am  I  not  so?  Did  I  not  become  his 
mother  when  I  Joined  my  hand  and  gave  my  heart  to 
his  father? — that  heart,  my  Lord,"  she  added,  "which 
is  still  devbted  to  you,  and  has  never  undergone  a 
change." 

" Perhaps  not,"  I  answered,  coolly:  "but,  at  least,  I 
cannot  feel  myself  obliged  to  those  who  have  set  my  son 
against  me,"  and  I  was  about  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  ex- 
planation with  Lady  Roxeter,  which  explanation  might 
most  probably  have  tended  to  a  reconciliation ;  when  my 
sister  interfered,  and  threw  me  again  upon  my  haughty 
reserve,  by  whispering, "  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
scene,  excuse  my  remaining  here  to  see  you  make  your- 
self ridiculous.  Have  you  any  commands  for  town?  I 
shall  be  off  with  Seaforth  in  a  few  minutes." 

"I  am  at  your  service.  Lady  Seaforth,"  I  answered ; 
and  I  bowed  very  politely  to  my  wife,  and  walked  off 
handing  my  sister  down  the  stairs. 
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Th6  nett  news  I  heard  of  Lord  Bellamy  was,  thi^ 
he  was  at  Hartlands  With  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  that  he 
was  well,  as  far  as  referred  to  his  fever,  but  sufieriug 
much  from  his  knee.  I  will  not  say  but  that  I  had  some 
qualms  Of  conscience  on  the  occasion ;  for  the  child  cer- 
tainly had  nerer  be^u  fit  for  a  public  school.  But  my 
mind  was  immediately  after  this  diverted  from  these 
thoughts  by  ^n  offer  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  of  a  very 
splendid  diplomatic  situation  on  the  Continent.  I  shall 
not  say  in  what  court.  This  offer  I  immediately  oc* 
cepted,  and,  as  the  business  was  urgent,  set  off  withant 
loss  of  time;  having  previously  arranged  with  Lady 
Seaforth  to  follow  me  with  a  suitable  establishment  and 
equipage. 

I  had  been  more  hurt  by  what  had  passed  4uring  the 
delirium  of  Lord  Bellamy  than  I  had  chosen  to  confess: 
nevertheless,  my  feelings  at  that  time  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  lead  me  to  acquiesce  more  willingly  to  a  propo- 
sal of  my  sister,  viz.  that  we  should  take  Lord  Seaforth 
with  us,  and  my  son  Theodore,  that  they  might  acquire 
the  polite  languages  of  the  Continent;  and  that  we  should 
procure  an  elegant  classical  scholar  as  a  tutor  for  these 
hoys.  "  I  cannot  thmk,*'  said  she,  "  that  after  this  acci- 
dent Lord  Bellamy  Is  ever  likely  to  bfe  reared:  in  that 
case,  it  will  be  of  great  importance  to  you  to  retain  th^ 
affections  of  Theodore,  which  could  not  be  if  he  were 
left  with  his  mother ;  for  you  saw  how  she  had  worked 
on  her  stepson,  and,  of  course,  she  will  have  much  more 
influence  on  her  own  son.  And,  therefore,  1  consider 
ftiat  common  policy  ought  to  lead  you  to  this  measure." 

Thus  this  cruel  plan  was  determined  upon.  Theodore 
was  sent  for  from  school:  a  tutor  was  obtained,  and, 
within  a  few  months,  I  found  myself  established  with 
my  suite  in  a  princely  style,  in  a  certain  capital  on  the 
Continent,  the  name  of  which  my  reader  will  permit  me 
to  omit. 

Lord  Bellamy  was  ten  years  old  when  I  left  England; 
and  I  remained  abroad,  though  not  always  in  the  same 
court,  till  he  had  entered  his  twenty-second. year;  Theo- 
dore, at  that  period,  being  in  his  nineteenth,  and  Laura 
in  her  eighteenth  year. 

Theodore  and  Lord  Seaforth  had  finished  their  educa- 
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lion  in  a  uniTenity  in  Germany ;  at  that  time  rendered 
iashionable  by  a  son  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  England 
having  been  made  a  member  of  it.  And,  al&ough  I  was 
but  little  acqui&inted  with  the  morals  of  my  son,  I  was 
very  much  natjtered  by  the  universal  success  which  he 
met  with  in  society.  He  was  an  uncommonly  fine 
young  man;  his  talents  were  superior,  his  manners 
graceful,  uid  his  aooomplishments  of  the  first  order. 
The  only  thing,  however,  which  I  did  not  quite  relish 
in  him  was,  that  he  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of 
determination  of  character ;  a  quality  which  my  sister 
had  sometimes  attributed  to  his  mother ;  not  considering, 
that,  when  properly  directed,  this  steadfastness  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  And 
troe  indeed  it  was  that  Lady  Rozeter  had  disf^yed  a 
firmness  throughout  her  whole  conduct,  and  a  strength 
of  purpose,  which  I  believe  has  been  rarely  equalled, 
an^perhapS)  never  excelled,  by  any  of  her  sex. 

Tliis  firmness,  however,  of  my  son  had  not  been  pro- 
perly directed ;  and  therefore,  of  course,  was  injurious, 
and  produced  those  effects  I  did  not  approve.  For  I  was 
myself  advancing  in  life,  being  in  my  forty-fifth  year, 
when  I  thought  of  returning  to  England ;  and  beginning 
to  feel  more  than  I  could  have  willed  the  eflects  of  the 
very  gay  life  which  I  had  hitherto  led.  My  self-disappro- 
bation was  also  beginning  to  make  me  very  uneasy,  and 
many  parts  of  my  life  begun  to  appear  to  me  as  veiy 
disgraceful:-  for,  although  I  have  not  said  much  on  this 
subject,  I  had  drunk  the  cup  of  what  the  world  csdls 
pleasure  to  its  very  dregs.  I  had  tasted  of  every  plea- 
sure which  the  world  could  bestow ;  and  I  was  wearied 
though  not  satisfied,  and  out  of  humour  with  others,  be- 
cause I  was  angry  with  myself. 

I  have  little  to  say  of  what  was  passing  at  Hartlands 
during  my  absence  on  the  Continent  With  Lady  Roxe- 
ter  I  had  long  ceased  to  correspond :  but  she  wrote  fre- 
quently to  her  son.  I  heard,  however,  of  no  changes  of 
consequence.  Mr.  Hclmly  had  ofiended  me  by  a  letter, 
in  which  he  had  ventured  to  expostulate  with  me  on  my 
neglect  of  Lady  Roxeterj  soon  after  I  had  become  an 
ambassador.  I  had  not  answered  his  letter;  and  m 
steward  never  ent^ed  into  any  thing  but  business 


my 
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Ih^efore,  knew  little  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  at  home,  when  I  landed  in  England,  and  sent  for- 
ward to  give  notice  of  my  speedy  return  to  the  seat  of 
my  fathers. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the  end  of  August,  in  the 

year  seventeen  hundred  and ,  when  his  Excellency 

the  Earl  of  Roxeter,  with  his  sister,  Lady  Seaforth,  Lord 
Seaforth,  her  son^  and  the  honourable  Mr.  Westfield, 
the  son  of  Lord  Roxeter,  in  a  splendid  barouche,  fol- 
lowed by  I  know  not  how  many  Abigails  and  valets,  in 
travelling-carriages,  entered  the  rural  street  of  Hart- 
lands;  while  the  bells  sounded  from  the  steeple  of  the 
church,  and  the  little  boys  of  the  village  ran  shouting 
before  the  cavalcade  to  open  the  park  gates.  I  had  tried 
to  keep  up  my  spirits  during  the  day ;  but  with  so  little 
success,  that  I  perceived  the  eyes  of  aJl  my  companions 
by  turns  fixed  upon  me,  as  if  inquiring  what  was  pass- 
ing in  my  mind.  As  we  approached  Hartlands,  Uiese 
unpleasant  feelings  increased,  and  I  really  trembled 
when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  Hail  door. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  old  butler,  attended  by 
two  footmen,  with  whose  physiognomies  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted. The  first  circumstance  which  struck  me,  on 
entering  the  Hall,  ws^  the  countenance  of  the  butler. 
He  welcomed  me,  indeed ;  but  not  with  a  smile-— not 
even  a  forced  smile. 

"  Is  all  well,  Morris  ?"  I  said,  as  I  advanced. 

'^  Quite  so,  my  Lord,"  was  his  laconio  answer ;  add- 
ing, "  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  time  has  laid  his  hand  so 
lightly  on  you,  my  Lolrd."    He  bowed  and  I  passed  on. 

Mr.  Helmly  was  the  next  person  whom  I  met.  He 
was  much  aged  since  I  had  seen  him.  He  had  lost  his 
vivacity.  He  seemed  affected  on  beholding  me.  His 
lip  trembled ;  but  he  assumed  an  easy  air ;  yet  I  saw 
tiiat  it  was  assumed.  My  son  was  by  my  side ;  he  re- 
cognised him  immediately;  his  eye  brightened  at  the 
si^t  of  him :  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  inner  hall, 
through  which  was  the  entrance  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  said,  "  My  Lord,  Lady  Roxeter  and  Lord  BdUamy 
are  \nthiQ ;  shall  I  lead  you  to  them  ?" 

'^Certainly,"  I  said,  aflfecting  ease:  ''why  dom  they 
come  to  receive  us  ?" 
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Mr.  Ilelmly  made  no  answer,  but  hastening  to  the 
door  of  the  drawing  room,  threw  it  open,  and  announced 
me  and  my  son. 

Theodore  had  been  taught  to  suspect  and  fear  his  mo- 
ther; lie  rather,  therefore,  Ungered  behind  me  than 
pressed  forward.  The  door  being  open,  Lady  Roxeter 
appeared.  She  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  struggling  with  a  sort  of  faintness;  her 
daughter  was  on  one  side  of  her,  and  Lord  Bellamy  on 
the  other.  One  glance  showed  me  that  Lady  Roxeter 
was  less  changed  by  time  than  either  myself  or  my  sis- 
ter ;  in  fact,  she  was  younger  than  either  of  us  by  seve* 
ral  years.  She  was  still  a  beautiful  woman.  She  arose 
bs  soon  as  she  perceived  that  I  had  entered,  but  seem- 
ed to  await  some  signal  from  me  to  know  how  she  was 
to  meet  me.  I  advanced ;  I  saluted  her  polit^y,  and 
paid  her  a  compliment  on  her  appearance. — How  this 
scene  would  have  passed  off,  and  whether  she  wo\ild 
h&ve  been  able  to  have  preserved  her  compoi^re,  had  ( 
been  the  only  person  she  had  to  receive,  I  know  hot; 
for  she  had  scarody  had  time  to  admit  my  cold  saluta- 
tion, than  her  attention  was  fixed  upon  her  son,  who 
was  stepping  forwards  to  address  her ;  and,  throwing 
herself  into'  his  arms,  she  yielded  to  a  flood  of  tears; 
leaving  us  to  place  what  interpretation  we  chose  on  this 
burst  of  feeling.  For  a  moment  I  could  think  only  of 
my  wife;  and  I  verily  believe,  that,  had  not  my  sister 
and  her  son  entered  at  that  crisis,  I  should  have  em- 
braced her,  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  and  begged  her 
pardon  for  all  my  past  ofiences. — But  the  keen  eye  of 
my  sister  was  upon  me;  aiid  my  pride  recovering  the 
power  it  had  lost  for  a  moment,  I  resolved  not  to  seek 
any  reconciliation :  for  I  always  aiiected  to  say  that  we 
had  never  quarrelled,  and  that,  if  we  were  shy  and  dis- 
tant, it  was  by  mutual  consent,  and  only  what  many  fa- 
shionable people  were-  accustomed  to.  I,  however,*  se- 
cretly resolved  that  I  would  be  more  polite  and  attentive 
to  liady  Roxeter  than  I  had  formerly  been ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  said^  "Let  me  beg  yon, 
dear  Lady  Roxeter,  not  to  agitate  yourself.  We  are  au 
met  together  after  a'  long  separation ;  let  us  be  joyfid ; 
we  will  have  no  tears."    And  I  turned  to  my  daughter 
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and  gave  her  a  paternal  embrace,  though  I  had  scarceijr 
yet  seen  her  features ;  and,  stretching  my  hand  to  Lord 
BeUamy,  whose  figure  I  then  for  the  first  time  observed 
attentively,  I  add^,  that  I  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  again  after  so  long  an  afaSence.  I  know  not  how 
my  sister  and  Lady  S^xeter  metf  for  my  eyes  could 
only  move  from  my  daughter  to  my  eldest  son,  and 
from  my  eldest  son  to  my  dai^hter  a3  they  stood  per- 
plexed and  confused  before  me,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
conduct  themselves  towards  relations  whom  they  evi- 
dently dreaded  more  than  they  were  inclined  to  love. 

I  was,  however,  quite  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  Laura.  She  was  a  lovely  young  creature — really 
beautiful,  and  elegant  in  the  extreme.  But  she  seemed 
almoft  afraid  to  look  up;  and  her  timidity  gave  a  sort 
of  coldness  40  her  manner,  which  a  little  mixture  with 
the  world  would,  I  judged,  have  enabled  her  to  have 
thrown  off.  But,  much  as  I  was  delighted  with  her,  I 
was  as  much  hurt  by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Bellamy. 
He  had  never  recovered  tbe  injury  he  had  received  at 
school.  His  knee  had  become  stiff,  and  one  limb  was, 
in  consequence,  contracted.  Indeed  his  whole  person 
had  acquired  that  appearance  of  distortion  which  was 
feared  ai^  anticipated  from  his  infancy.  His  stature 
was  lower  than  the  common  standard:  notwithstanding 
which,  his  face  was  such  a  one  as  it  seemed  hardly  pos- 
sible to  have  spoiled.  His  eyes  were  brilliant,  and  his 
features  perfectly  regular.  Had  he  not  been  so  cruelly 
injured  in  infancy,  he  would  have  equalled  in  person,  if 
not  surpassed  hie  brother  Theodore.  However,  the  uu" 
easiness  and  anxiety- he  seemed  to  experience,  while  un« 
der  my  gaze,  did  not  contribute  to  the  agreeableness  of 
his  physiognomy.  Never,  surely,  was  a  family  meeting, 
after  so  long  an  absence,  so  unc^lusy  to  every  individual ; 
though  there  was  certainly  a  wish  on  all  sides  to  pass 
things  off,  at  least,  without  what  ray  sister  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  a  scene.  Theodore  was  dull  and  re- 
strained ;  Lord  Bellamy  and  Laura  silent  and  sad ;  Lady 
Roxeter  less  able  to  command  herself  than  I  had  almost 
ever  seen  her :  for,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  she  was 
particularly  hurt  by  the  embarrassed  manner  of  her  son 
towards  herself.    Mr.  Hdmly  was  trying  to  conceal  his 
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displeasure  under  a  careless  air;  and  my  sister,  well  as 
I  thought  I  understood  her,  playing  a  part  which  seemed 
to  roe  utteriy  inexplicable :  lor  she  was  actually  showing 
off  the  i^ectionate  sister  to  liady  Roxeter,  and  the  ten- 
der aunt  to  Laura ;  while  her  son,  after  having  looked  at 
my  daughter  wiUi  considerate  attention,  availed  him- 
self of  the  first  move  to  place  himself  by  her  side,  and 
endeavour  to  engage  her  in  ccmversation ;  a  manoeuvre 
whidi  evidently  displeased  her  elder  brother,  who  at 
tached  himself  as  closely  to  her  left  side  a&  Lord  Sea- 
forth  did  to  her  right.    How  we  got  through  jthat  even- 
,  ing,  I  cannot  say;  but  it  went  heavily  enough.    The 
next  day,  however,  brought  us  relief,  by  the  arrival  of 
several  persons  whom  Lady  Seaforth  had  very  provi 
dentially  engaged  to  follow  us  immediately  from  town; 
and  then  we  did  better,  and  each  of  us  seemed  more  at 
our  ease. 

I  could  not,  however,  be  many  hours  at  HartLaads 
without  perceiving  tiiat  there  was  a  strong  party  against 
me ;  in  iaet,  that  tiiere  was  not  a  virtuous  or  feeling  per- 
son in  the  neighbourhood  who  did  not  detest  me.  Dis^ 
tant,  and  habitually  haughty  as  I  had  long  been  to  my 
wif€^  I  had  alwa3rs  used  myself  to  speak  familiarly  to 
every  other  female  who  would  bear  it  from  me ;  and,  by 
this  conduct,  I  had  formerly  excited  a  very  improper 
i^irit  among  the  daughters  of  the  eottagers  and  tenants 
at  Hartlands,  and.  no  doubt,  done  an  immense  deal  of 
mischief  there;  I  had  the  same  habits  with  the  female 
servants  of  the  family :  I  was,  therefore,  much  struck  by 
the  grave  and  discreet  manner  of  a  servant-maid  whom 
I  met  with  by  chance,  and  employed  to  carry  a  message 
to  the  butler.  This  young  woman,  on  being  familiarly 
addressed  with  a  tap  on  her  cherry  cheek,  evinced  a  sort 
of  silent  contempt  of  me,  which  I  could  ill  endure.  In 
the  village,  and  at  the  farms,  wherever  I  called  during 
my  morning  walk,  I  was  received  with  cold  reserve; 
hot  a  single  smile  was  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  the  ten- 
ant's wives,  whom  I  had  known  from  a  child,  all  an* 
swered  me  gravely,  and  as  briefly  as  civility  would  per- 
mit. Thomas  Jefieries  passed  me  in  the  park,  wiUi  a 
very  formal  bow;  and  my  old  gardener  and  steward 
were  as  silent  as  possible,  though  I  could  not  say  thev 
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were  deficimit  in  rec^iect  I  bcnre  this  pretty  well  till 
Mr.  Helmly  joined  me  in  the  shrubbery ;  and,  observing 
a  certain  sort  of  cmistraint  in  him  also,  I  broke  out,  and 
asked  him  what  had  taken  them  all.  '^  You  all  look,"  I 
said, ''  as  if  it  were  a  sin  to  smile — as  if  you  were  so 
many  monks  of  the  Chartreux;  or  were  all  going  to  be 
'  executed  to-morrow.  Is  this  tiie  way  I  am  to  be  received 
in  my  own  domains  after  an  absence  often  years  ?H 

^^They  Uiat  sow  tares  in  their  fields,  my  Lord,"  he 
replied,  gravely,  "  cannot  expect  to  gather  wheat.  Can 
you  suppose  that  we  can  rejoice  to  see  you^  and  wel* 
come  you  to  your  home,  when  we  cannot  expect  any 
benefits  from  your  return  ?" 

I  was  mute  with  amazement,  and  thus  gave  him  op* 
portunity  to  proceed.  And  he  did  go  on,  in  good  earnest ; 
and  paused  not  till  he  had  probed  me  to  the  quick  y 
taking  upon  him  a  tone  of  authority  irhich  I  coidd  not 
resist. 

Were  I  to  repeat  all  he  said,  word  foreword,  I  might 
fill  volumes ;  I  must,  ther^ore,  content  mysdf  with  giving 
the  heads  of  his  discoursa  He  began,  by  saying  that 
he  pitied  me,  though  he  blamed  me,  and  pitied  me  the 
more,  because  he  had  brought  me  up  in  contempt  of  re- 
ligion ;  a  sin,  he  added,,  the  remembrance  of  which  had 
imbittered  many  of  the  past  years  of  his  life.    He  then 

groceeded  to  say  that  he  had  been  brought  to  a  sense  of 
is  sin,  and  to  a  feeling  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  his 
past  life,  not  so  much  by  the  precepts,  as  by  the  blame- 
less and  lovely  exam^^  of  piety  exhibited  by  Lady 
Roxeter — "the  woman,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  "whom 
you  have  despised,  negljeeted,  insulted,  and  perseveringly 
ill  treated  for  many  years." 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Helmly,"  I  said,  when  I  could  speak ;  for 
my  indignation  had  almost  choaked  me ;  "  say  at  once 
all  you  have  on  your  mind,  and  then  permit  me  to  bid 
you  adieu ;  for  1  imagine  that,  after  this  interview,  it 
will  be  quite  as  well  for  us  to  consider  each  other  as 
strangers  ;.|qc,  be  assuined  that  I  never  will  hold  inter- 
course with  any  person  who  interferes  between  me  and 
my  wife." 

"A  good  resolution,  my  Lord,"  he  replied,  calmly; 
^  and  I  trust  you  will  adhe*e  to  it.    r^smiss  the  whole 
IV.  2T 
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tribe  of  meddlers,  and  then  the  good  work  of  reconcilia^ 
tion  will  be  speedily  accomplished  between  you  and 
your  lady;  and,  though  I  may  suffer  with  the  other 
mipertinent  persons  in  your  train,  yet  I  shall  have  one 
consolation  which  the  rest  will  not  enjoy ;  I  shall  see 
peace  restored  to  that  noble  family  in  which,  having  no 
children  of  my  own,  my  heart  is  entirely  bound  up.'' 

I  took  no  notice  of  the  generous  turn  of  this  speech, 
but  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  a  likely  means  to 
induce  me  to  be  cordial  with  Lady  Roxeter,  even  sup- 
posing, I  added,  that  I  had  quarrelled  with.her,  to  hint 
to  me  thati^e  had  deprived  me  of  the  affection  of  every 
old  friend  I  had  in  the  world.  ''  What,"  I  asked,  "  is  the 
meaning  of  all  the  solemn  faces  I  have  seen  to  day,  Mr. 
Helmly,  if  Lady  Roxeter  has  not  been  settmg  every  one 
against  me?"       , 

^^The  meaning,  my  Lord,  is  this,"  he  replied,  '^that, 
since  you  left  us,  which  is  ten  years,  a  new  generation 
has  risen  up  at  Hartlands;  children,  whom  you  left^ 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age,  are  now  men  and  wo* 
men,  acting  their  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  influencing 
their  parents  more  or  less.  These  children  have  all  been 
brought  up  under  the  eye  and  control  of  Lady  Roxeter: 
she  established  a  village  schoolmaster  and  mistress,  years 
ago ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  there  have  not  been  ten 
days  in  each  year  since  you  left  us,  in  which  she  has 
not  visited  these  schools.  Her  mode  of  instruction  is 
peculiarly  happy,  and  it  has  been  abundantly  "blesised. 
If,  therefore,  she  is  bound  up  in  the  hearts  of  all  these 
children,  and,  through  them,  in  the  hearts  of  their  pa- 
rents, can  you  wonder,  my  Lord,  can  you  be  surprised, 
or  can  you  ask,  wherefore  you  are  not  received  as  you 
expectal  to  be?  Such  an  influence  as  that  of  Lady 
Roxeter,  acting,  year  after  year,  in  a  village  like  this, 
must  have  a  powerful,  an  irresistible  effect;  an  eflSsct 
which  you  will  vainly  try  to  resist ;  and  especially  as 
Lord  Bellamy,  having  been  entirely  brought  up  by  ytmr 
lady,  is,  through  the  divine  blessing,  as  skMflfastly  fixed 
in  the  way  of  what  is  right  as  his  mother  can  possi- 
bly be." 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  replied,  "the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
this  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  is,  that  Lady  Roxeter 
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and  Lrrd  Bdiamy  are  to  rule  every  thing ;  and  that  I 
amto  be  a  complete  cipher  in  my  family  and  on  my 
own  estate:  idl  of  which  would  be  perfectly  well,  if  I 
could  but  consent  to  become  a  mere  puppet  dancing  on 
the  wires  of  female  influence ;  which  you,  my  worthy 
friend,  seem  to  haTe  been  for  some  years  past  But,  as 
I  am  not  disposed,  at  present,  to  be  quite  so  submissive, 
you  must  permit  me  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning ; 
and,  if  you  will  add  to  the  benefits  already  bestowed  on 
me,  henceforward  to  forget  the  road  between  the  Hall 
and  the  parsonage,  I  shall  consider  that  the  conversation 
.)f  this  morning  has  had  the  most  agreeable  and  happy 
effect ''  So  saying,  I  took  off  my  hat,  made  a  low  bow, 
and  walked  off  in  all  speed,  leaving  my  old  tutor  to  his 
own  cogitations. 

Thus  another  sacred  tie  was  broken  by  me ;  but  my 
career  was  to  be  short;  all  was  hastening  on  to  the  ca» 
tastrophe.  I  was  soon  to  see  the  effects  of  my  wicked- 
ness: that  they  were  not  more  fatal  was,  I  believe, 
through  the  mercy  oi  Ciod,^^  to  be  attributed  to  this  cir- 
cumstance; that  I  could  not  suffer  alone;  I  could  not 
have  been  made  more  miserable  than  I  was,  without 
having  partakers  in  mysufiferings,  among  those  who 
had  not  deserved  the  chastisements  I  had  so  justly  in 
curred. 

I  saw  no  more,  for  some  time,  of  Mr.  Helmly,  as  may 
be  supposed ;  but  I  failed  not  to  repeat  all  he  had  said  to 
me  to  my  sister,  who  made  light  of  it,  saying,  <<  The 
man's  head  is  turned ;  they  are  all  a  set  of  bigots  toge- 
ther; and  they  have  lived  in  solitude  till  they  m^e 
mountains  of  mole-hills.  If  they  would  let  you  and 
Lady  Roxetet  alone,  you  would  do  vastly  well ;  you  are 
as  easy  and  as  happy  a  pair  as  any  I  ever  saw;  a  per- 
fect pattern  of  matrimonial  felicity.  What  would  the 
<M  man  require?  But  he  is  a  bachelor,  and  like  all 
other  old  bachdors,  has  very  ridiculous  ideas  of  matri- 
mony.^' She  thai  turned  the  conversation,  and  made 
a  proposal  which  did  not  surprise  m^  neither  did  it  dis- 
please me ;  it  was  on  the  luurt  of  her  son  for  Laura. 

Lord  Seaforth  was  equal  in  rmk  to  me.  His  estate 
had  been  wonderfully  improved  by  the  long  minority; 
and  I  could  jM)t  see  that  Juiura  could  do  better.    I  there- 
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for6  closed  with  the  proposal  at  once,  and  without  any 
reference  to  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
us  that  Lord  Seaforth  should  endeavour  to  make  him- 
self agreeaJi>le  to  my  daughter ;  there  being  no  doubt  en- 
tertained of  his  success.  Lady  Seaforth  also  proposed 
to  go,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  her  son's  house  in. the  adjoin- 
ing county ;  at  which  time  I  foresaw  that  circumstances 
would  call  me  to  town ;  and  I  meant  to  pay  Lady  Rox- 
eter the  compliment  of  taking  her  wiUi  me,  that  ths 
world  might  see  what  an  easy  and  happy  couple  we 
were :  for,  although  I  tried  to  put  a  good  face  upcm  it,  I 
began  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  my  character  as  a  care- 
less husband.  I  also  wished  to  have  my  beautiful  daugh- 
ter introduced  at  court ;  and,  as  Lord  BeUamy  did  not 
choose  to  die,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  imposnble  to 
keep  him  any  longer  in  the  back-ground. 

It  was  an  object,  however,  to  me  to  make  Hartlands 
as  gay  as  possible  while  we  remained  there :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  we  filled  our  house,  and  assembled  a 
variety  of  persons,  selected  chiefly  for  their  powers  of 
giving  amusement. 

In  this  gay  and  heterogeneous  society.  Lady  Roxetei 
preserved  her  usual  calm  and  dignified  deportment ;  ne- 
ver maiung  her  appearance  till  the  hour  xof  dinner,  and 
frequently  leaving  us  for  an  hour  or  more  when  we  were 
set  down  to  cards.  As  to  her  daughter,  she  haatlly  ever 
left  her  mother's  side ;  and,  when  obliged  so  to  do,  I  ob- 
served that  she  always  attached  herself  to  her  elder  bro- 
ther. She  even  would  be  handed  by  him  to  dinner,  and 
when  I  expostulated  with  her  on  the  singularity  of  this 
behaviour,  which  I  did  in  a  playful  way,  she  answered, 
that  she  did  not  know  before  that  it  was  rude  to  give 
her  hand  to  a  relation,  and  would  not,  therefore,  repeat 
the  offence. 

I  was  not  aware  that  she  thus  intended  to  extend  the 
prohibition  to  Lord  Seaforth,  her  cousin ;  and  I  perceiv* 
ed,  when  she  pleaded  this  my  command  as  an  excuse  for 
not  being  handed  to  dinner  by  Lord  Seaforth,  that  I 
had  not  quite  so  simple  a  person  to  deal  with  in  Laura 
as  I  had  supposed.  Still,  however,  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
quite  understood  her;  I  therefore  resolved  to  cultivate 
tny  acquaintance  with  her,  and  try  to  attach  her  to  my 
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•elf;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  bought  her  a  beautiful 
horse,  and  invited  her  to  ride  out  with  me.  ^he  seemed 
.  to  be  pleased;  and,  though  she  was  rather  reserved 
during  our  first  few  excursions,  I  soon  found  the  means 
of  rendering  her  communicative.' 

One  morning,  while  walking  our  horses  under  the 
shade  of  an  avenue  in  the  park,  I  resolved  to  try  her 
feelings  as  they  regarded  me  ani  her  mother;  and  I 
said,  "•  Laura,  you  expected,  no  doubt,  to  find  in  me  a 
harsh  father:  the  world,  I  hear,  gives  me  a  bad  charac- 
ter, both  as  a  father  and  as  a  husband." 

'^Does  it,  papa?"  she^ answered:  '^I  did  not  know  it 
But  we  must  not  mind  what  the  world  says,  when  we 
are  conscious  that  we  don't  deserve  its  reproaches." 

'^  Does  she  mean  to  be  very  severe  under  a  gentle  as* 
pect  ?"  thought  I,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer: 
*<  Do  you  think,  Laura,"  I  asked,  "  that  I  do  deserve  this 
character?" 

"NO)  papa,"  she  reified,  with  apparent  simplicity; 
*<  though  tl^ere  is  one  thing  I  have  considered :  perhaps 
people  thought  it  odd  that  you  should  have  left  mamma 
with  me  and  Lord  Bellamy  at  home  when  you  went 
alHToad,  and  the  story  might  originate  from  that;  be- 
cause people  could  not  know  that  it  was  mamma's  choice 
to  stay,  wi  account  of  my  brother's  health." 

I  was  more  and  more  puzzled ;  I  looked  keenly  at  her. 
^'  Is  she  designing,"  I  thought^  "  or  quite  simple  ?  I  would 
give  something  to  know  this. — ^Did  your  mother  tell  you 
that  it  was  her  choice  to  stay  at  home,  Laura?"  I  asked. 

She  turned  her  full  face  to  me,  and  looked  as  if  sur- 
prised at  the  question ;  and  th^n  answered, ''  Why,  papa, 
I  know  you  would  not  have  left  her  if  she  had  not  wished 
to  stay.    I  must  think  you  very  unkind  to  have  such  an 
^  idea." 

"  O,"  thought  I,  "  you  can  reason,  and  put  two  things 
together,  though  you  are  dimpled,  and  have  coral  lips 
and  dove's  eyes.  I  must  mind  what  I  am  about  with 
you,  I  see."  And  then  I  cardessly  said,  "  But  did  you, 
and  your  mamma,  and  Lord  Bellamy,  nevei  wish  tr 
join  me  abroad  ?" 

<'  We  wanted  to  see  you,  and  Theodore  also,"  she  an 
«wered;  "but  we  were  very  happy!  O,  very  happy 
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all  my  life  has  been  happy,  papa :  we  have  had  so  msny 
pleasures !  and  mamma  was  so  kind  I" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  and  what  were  your  pleasures  ?" 

"  We  lived  very  quietly,  papa.  You  know  the  room 
which  opens  on  the  wilderness,  as  we  call  our  flower- 
garden,  where  we  can  see  the  south  dingle,  and  the  wa- 
terfall, and  Uie  temple,  and  the  woods — ti^ere  mamma 
used  to  live;  and  the  small  room  beyond  it  was  Augus- 
tus's study ;  and  there  we  used  to  breakfast ;  and  then 
mamma  taught  me,  while  Mr.  Helmly  gave  Augustus 
his  Latin  lessons  in  the  next  room ;  and  we  always  went 
on  with  our  employments  till  two  o'clock,  and  then  we 
dined — ^for  we  were  very  vulgar,  papa,  in  that  respect; 
and  then  mamma  and  Lord  Bellamy  used  to  ride  out  in 
the  pony-carriage.  And  I  had  ift  little  horse,  and  Glio- 
mas was  my  groom,  and  we  went  &r  and  wide ;  flrst  to 
the  school,  and  then  to  see  the  poor  people,  and  then  to 
look  at  what  the  work-people  were  doing  in  the  paikor 
gardens;  and  then  we  came  home  and  had  tea;  and 
then  went.to  work  again;  and  Mr.  Helmly  came  most 
evenings  to  teach  Augustus;  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  had 
prayers  in  the  music-room^  that  we  might  have  the  aid 
of  the  organ ;  and  then  to  bed.  O,  papa,  we  were  hap- 
py i"  and  I  thought  she  «ghed. 

"  Happier  than  you  are  now  7"  I  asked. 

She  rather  hesitated,  and  then  said,  "  I  don't  know, 
papa ;  we  ought  to  be  happier  now." 

"  But  are  you  so  7"  I  askbd. 

^^  I  think  I  should  be,"  she  replied,  ^'  if  Lord  Seaforth 
were  not  here." 

I  felt  myself  colour ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  speak  with 
apparent  carelessness,  and  asked  what  Lord  Seaforth  had 
done  to  oflfend  her. 

"He  has  not  offended  me  in  particular,"  she  replied; 
_^but  I  cannot  like  him,  because  he  misleads  Theodore, 
and  would  willingly  make  him  as  bad  as  himself.". 

"  As  bad  as  himself!  why,  what  do  you  mean,  Laura?" 
I  asked. 

"  O,  papa,"  she  replied,  smilingly,  ^  why  do  you  ask 
me?" 

"  Because  I  wish  to  know  what  you  mean," 

*' Don't  force  me  to  speak  out,  dear  papa,"  she.  an- 
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swerecL'  "  But  I  know  what  is  good  and  right  in  a 
young  man,  and  I  do  not  see  what  can  deserve  to  be 
called  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  my  cousin:  but,  if 
he  would  let  Theodore  alone,  I  should  not  mind. — O, 
papai  papa!"  she  added,  with  an  expressive  earnestness, 
''one  thing  only  I  am  soriy  for;  and  that  is,  that  you 
did  not  leave'  my  own  dear  Theodore  with  manuna  when 
you  went  abroad.  He  might,  then,  have  been  such  a 
young  man  as  Augustus.  He  might  have  had  the  same 
a:igaging  and  lovely  manners;  the  same  kindness  to 
dear  mamma;  the  same  benevolence  to  the  poor.  O, 
papa !  he  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  us  all." 

I  was  affei^ed,  I  could  not  help  being  so,  at  this  pa-^ 
thetic  address ;  but  I  strove  to  smother  my  better  feel- 
ings, and  I  said, ''  Well,  Laura,  time  will  show ;  you  are 
too  young  to  judge  of  1hese  things."  And  I  immediately 
put  my  horse  into  a  canter,  and  thus  broke  off  the  dis- 
course, from  which  I  had  obtained  no  satisfaction ;  for  I 
had  wanted  to  discover  by  Laura  some  such  flaw  in  her 
mother's  conduct  as  might  justify  my  own  illbehaviouri 
But  no  such  flaw  appeared ;  and  I,  on  the  contrary,  was 
made  to  feelj  that,  if  my  daughter  did  not  already  con- 
demn my  conduct  to  her  mother,  it  "was  owing  to  that 
mother's  extraordinary  delicacy,  and:  not  to  any  want 
of  discernment  in  herself.  In  ahort,  this  conversation 
made  me  thoroughly  unccnnfortahie ;  and  dweltvso  much 
on  my  mind,  that  my  sister,  when  she  saw  me  next,  dis- 
covered that  something  had  vexed  me ;  and  was  artful 
enough  to  draw  from  me  all  that  Laura  had  said,  even 
respecting  her  own  son. 

When  I  had  made  a  full  recital,  ^  Brother,"  she  said, 
^^you  are  the  dupe  of  Lady  Roxeter ;  and,  unless  you  get 
lAura  out  of  her  hands,  you  will  lose  your  daughter's 
aflection,  as  surely  as  you  have  done  that  of  Lord  Bella- 
my — Let  me  go,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Seaforth  Castle, 
and  let  me  take  Laura  with  me ;  and  I  will  engage,  that 
I  will  soon  make  her  change  her  mind  respecting  my 
son.  This,  let  me  assure  you,  Roxeter,  is  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  or  Laura  will  be  lost  to  you  past  reco* 
very." 

I-  felt  reluctance  at  the  idea  of  giving  Lady  Roxeter 
pain  by  separating  hear  daug^hter  from  her;  but  these 
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better  feelings  were  overruled  in  the  manner  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  describe. 

Tlie  evil  effects  of  want  of  confidence,  between  a  man 
and  his  wife,  seldom  appear  in  their  full  force  during  the 
infancy  of  their  children.  When  they  grow  up,  the 
seeds  of  discord  produce  their  fruits  of  misery ;  and  the 
storms  of  divine  vengeance  roll  with  irresistible  fury  on 
the  guilty  h€»d. 

As  I  before  said,  my  chastisement  was  light  in  com- 
parison of  my  desert ;  yet  it  was  not  without  severe  suf- 
ferings that  I  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  my  sin. 

I  remained  in  a  state  of  irresolution,  as  it  regarded  my 
daughter,  for  some  time  after  the.  above-mention^  con- 
versation ;  and,  during  this  period,  I  had  more  uneasy 
thoughts  than  I  liked  to  acknowledge ;  and  often  found 
myself  looking  with  tiie  eye  of  pity,  of  remorse,  and  re- 
turning affection,  on  Lady  Roxeter;  indeed,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  I  should  have  knelt  at  her  feet,  implored 
her  forgiveness,  and  have  been  received  ^gain  to  her 
most  cordial  affection,  within  a  very  few  weeks  after 
my  return  to  Hartlands,  had  not  I  dreaded  the  sneers  of 
Lady  Si^forth,  whose  eagle  eye  was  ever  upon  me 
when  my  wife  was  present  '  But  I  was  not  to  be  let  off 
so  easily ;  I  was  to  be  made  to  feel;  I  was  to  be  tho- 
roughly cast  down  and  abased,  before  the  work  of  mer- 
cy could  have  its  efiectaal  course. 

I  have  stated  that  Lady  Roxeter  had  been  much  hurt 
by  the  indifierence  of  her  son  Theodore.  It  seems  that 
the  young  man  had  been  so  prejudiced  agadnst  his  mo- 
ther and  elder  brother,  that  he  scarcely  attempted  to 
treat  the  one  with  kindness,  or  the  other  with  po- 
liteness. During  the  first  few  days,  however,  of  their 
residence  at  Hartlands,  Theodore  had  not  transgressed 
the  rules  of  general  decorum  towards  his  brother;  but, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  on  Lord  Bellamy  hinting  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  continual  betting  which  was 
going  forward  between  his  brother  and  Lord  Seaforth, 
Theodore  broke  out,  and  spoke  what  he  called  his  mind 
to  Augustus ;  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  wanted 
none  of  his  interference ;  that  he  wanted  none  of  his  ad- 
vice ;  and  that  he  considered  him  as  a  person  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  world,  or  even  of  polite  life ;  adding  cer 
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•taih  hints  respecting^  hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  want  of 
honour,  all  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  his 
brother.  Thus  rancour,  long  indulged,  but  hitherto 
smothered,  burst  forth  on  a  very  slight  occasion ;  and 
Lord  Seaforth  omitted  no  means,  in  an  underhand  way, 
of  rendering  the  anger  of  Theodore  more  violent  against 
his  brother. 

From  that  time,  every  attempt  which  Lord  Bellamy 
made  to  win  the  friendship  of  his  brother  was  repulsed 
with  determined  and  haughty  disdain.  And  thus  Lord 
Bellamy  was  thrown  back  again  upon  his  beloved  step- 
mother ;  whose  faithful  and  warm  affection  had  hitherto 
formed  the  solace  of  his  life. 

According  to  what  had  been  agreed  between  me  and 
my  sister,  Lady  Seaforth  shortened  her  stay  at  Hart- 
lands  ;  and,  the  day  of  her  departure  being  fixed,  she 
paid  the  compliment  to  Lady  Roxeter  of  asking  her  to 
permit  Laura  to  accompany  her. 

I  was  present  when  this  proposal  was  made ;  and  I  at 
least  expected  a  polite  though  Unwilling  acquiescence, 
or  a  reluctant  reference  to  me.  I  was,  therefore,  sur- 
prised to  hear  Lady  Roxeter  give  a  decided  refusal — 
one,  indeed,  which  was  too  decide4  to  be  altogether  po- 
lite. I  saw  my  sister  change  colour,  and  I  said,  "  Lady 
Roxeter,  you  must  permit  me  in  this  instance  to  inter- 
fere :  I  have  never,  hitherto,  meddled  in  any  concerns 
of  your  daughter;  I  have  left  her  entirely  to  your 
control ;  hence,  she  has  lived  much  in  retirement :  it  is 
now,  I  think,  time  that  she  should  see  a  little  variety  of 
life ;  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  accept  the  ofier  of 
Lady  Seaforth  with  the  utmost  alacrity." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  my  Lord,"  replied  Lady  Roxe- 
ter :  "  I  cannot  part  with  Laura." 

I  felt  my  indignation  rising.  "You  cannot,  Lady 
Roxeter!"  I  said :  "  you  mean  you  will  not." 

"  Well  then,  my  Lord,"  she  answered,  "  let  it  be  so ;  7 
will  noV^ 

*'I  beg  Lady  Roxeter  may  be  pressed  no  fur- 
ther," said  my  sister,  haughtily:  "I  am  truly  sorry 
that  I  made  the  proposal ;  but,  of  course,  I  can  say 
no  more;  and,  as  I  cannot  hope  to  have  my  niece 
with  me,  I  must  hasten  my  departure,  for  I  really  hai« 
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lingered  here  too  long.     To-qiorrow  then,  if  yon 
please " 

"  To-morrow  then,  Lady  Seaforth,"  i  thundered  out, 
'^  You  shall  take  Laura !  I  will  be  trifled  with  no  longer 
Lady  Boxeter,  I  will  be  master  of  my  own  house,  and 
of  my  own  family.  When  I  signify  my  will,  I  exped 
it  should  be  submitted  to." 

Lady  Rozeter  became  very  pale.  She  rose,  and  look 
Ing  imploringly  at  me,  '^  Lord  Roxeter !  dear  Lord  Roxe- 
ter  1"  she  said,  "  permit  me  an  interview  alone.  If  you 
love  me," — and  she  checked  herself^ — "if  you  love 
Laura,  let  me  speak  to  you  without  witnesses." 

"  Shall  I  retire,  Lady  Roxeter  ?"  said  my  sister. 

''Do,  do.  Lady  SeEiforth,"  she  replied:  "do,  for  mer- 
cy's sake,  leave  me  and  my  Lord  together  for  once !  Do 
not  try  my  patience  any  further !  Let  my  Laura  aloncL 
I  besc^h  you  3  unless  you  would  wish  to  see  me  dead 
at  your  feet !  Are  you  not  contented  with  the  ruin  of 
my  Theodore  ?  O !  when  I  remember  what  he  once 
was,  when  I  see  what  he  now  is,  I  am  beside  myself— I 
am  unable  to  control  my  Ladi^iation!  All,  aU  else  I 
could  have  borne !  Yes,"  she  c^ded,  becoming  hysteri- 
cal from  excess  of  feelings  "  I  could  have  borne  every 
other  misery ! — the  blasting  of  all  my  hopes — the  neglect 
of  my  husband — the  contempt  of  the  world— any  thing, 
every  thing,  had  you  left  me  my  son !  And  now  you 
would  take  my  Laura !"  and  she  fell  back  upon  the  sofa 
almost  in  a  fainting  fit 

My  sister  ran  to  the  door,  and  was  about  to  fasten  it 
withiQ,  when  some  one  without  gently  pressed  it  agamst 
her,  and  my  eldest  son  appeared.  He  had  been  passing 
through  a  little  vestibule  into  which  the  room  opened, 
and  had  heard  his  mother's  voice  in  unusual  accents. 
What  his  suspicions  might  have  been  I  know  not ;  but, 
on  seeing  his  aunt,  his  countenance. flushed  with  indig- 
nation, and  he  pressed  forward  and  came  to  the  sofa. 

Lady  Roxeter  was  not  quite  insensible ;  she  had  evi- 
dently struggled  against  the  sensation  which  had  nearly 
overcome  her,  and  had  raised  herself  up  before  Lord 
Bellamy  approached  her. 

"  My  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  "  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  you  are  ill ;  you  are  distressed  at  something :"  and 
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his  eyes  sought  mine  with  an  air  of  defiance;  while  * 
looked  down  npon  him  with  all  the  scorn  which  I  could 
coUect  in  my  features. 

"  Come  with  me,  Augustus,"  said  Lady  l^xeter,  seiz- 
ing his  hand. 

^^  My  aunt,  perhaps,  will  condescend  to  tell  me  why  I 
find  my  mother  in  this  condition,"  said  Lord  Bellamy. 

"  You  may  ask  her  yourself^  sir,"  said  Lady  Seaforth. 

^  If  it  is  as  I  suspect,  she  will  not  gratify  my  curiosity," 
returned  my  son. 

'^  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  I  asked,  although  I  well 
understood  him:  ^'do  you  intend  to  insult  your  aunt? 
Think  you  I  do  not  know  the  malice  of  your  heart, 
younff  man  ?"  and  I  plac^  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  shook  him  roughly.  I  knew  not  what  I  did.  I  am 
thankful  I  did  not  strike  hiJn;  but  I  might  have  done  so, 
had  not  my  sister  on  one  side,  and  Lady  Roxeter  on  the 
other,  succeeded  in  parting  us.  The  next  minute  he 
left  the  room,  with  his  stepmother,  and  I  found  myself 
al(Hie  with  my  sister. 

What  was  next  to  be  done  was  difficult  to  say.  I  was 
now  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Lady  Roxeter  and 
with  my  son,  and  nothing  seemed  to  remain  but  either 
to  seek  a  reconciliation,  or  to  carry  on  the  quarrel 
with  a  high  hand.  My  sister  recommended  the  latter 
measure. 

I  sent  to  speak  with  Laura.  I  directed  her  to  get 
ready  to  attend  her  aunt,  who  was  about  to  depart  im- 
medmtely  from  Hartlandbs. 

Laura,  it  se^ms,  had  seen  .her  mother  in  the  mean 
time,  and  had  been  thus  prepared  to  resist  my  commands* 
But  I  had  embarked  on  an  enterprise  which  I  had  deter- 
oiined  to  carry  through.  I  was  resolved  to  come  to  the 
point,  and  to  ascertain  who  was  master  at  Hartlands. 
I  accordingly  would  hear  no  excuse  on  the  part  of  Lau- 
ra. I  hastened  her  preparations;  I  handed  her,  all 
bathed  in  tears,  into  Lady  Seaforth's  chariot-and-four; 
and  finished  the  evening  at  a  public  dinner,  where  I  hap- 
pened to  be  engaged  on  some  county  business.  I  con- 
trived to  drown  thought  that  night :  but  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  awoke,  I  began  to  consider  that  I  was  ra- 
ther in  an  awkward  situation ;  having  quarrelled  with 
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my  wife,  and  my  son  and  heir,  and  liaving  at  the  same 
time  the  house  mil  of  yisitora;  some  of  whom^were  la- 
dies, and  others  gentlemen,  of  distingnii^ed  rank;  being 
also  anxious  dto  appear  fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  at 
least  not  outrageously  bad ;  for  the  world  will  allow  a 
good  deal ;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  world 
will  not  go.  What  then  was  to  be  done?  I  resolved  to 
leave  it  to  chance ;  and  was  relwved  in  the  drawing- 
room,  before  dinner,  by  the  appearance  of  Lady  Soxe- 
ter,  looking  indeed  more  sad  and  solemn  than  usual,  hut, 
at  the  same  time,  perfectly  calm.  Lord  Bellamy  was 
present,  and  took  occasion  to  beg  my  pardon,  for  not 
having  treated  me  with  respect  the  day  before.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  I  addressed  him  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing dinner,  and  asked  him  to  drink  wine  with  me. 
Theodore  and  Lord  Seaforth' had  been  absent  the  last 
two  days  at  the  county-races,  and  knew  not  what  had 
passed.  Thus  I  had,  i  trusted,  carried  my  point,  and 
no  consequences  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature  had  en- 
sued. 

In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  and  Lord  Seaforth  had 
been  making  some  very  high  bets  at  the  races;  waii 
Theodore  hfd  not  only  lost  sdl  his  ready  money,  but  in- 
curred a  debt  of  a  considerable  amount.  He  came  home 
in  low  spirits,  and  received  a  very  severe  reproof  from 
me  when  I  gave  him  the  money  to  defray  the  debt; 
which  I  did  not  do  without  assuring  him  that  I  never 
again  would  assist  him  through  a  similar  difficulty.  He 
was  humble  on  this  occasion,  which  pleased  me.  Lord 
Seaforth  had,  it  seems,  met  his  mother  and  Laura  on 
their  way  from  Hartlands  and  had  joined  their  party ;  in 
consequence  Of  which  Westfield  had  lost  his  companion, 
and  associated  more  with  me;  but  he  still  seemed  to 
entertain  a  strong  prejudice  against  his  mother  and 
elder  brother. 

A  letter  from  my  sister,  soon  after,  informed  me  that 
Laura  was  more  cneerful  than  she  had  expected ;  that 
she  behaved  affectionately  to  her ;  and  that,  to  do  Lady 
Roxeter  justice,  she  believed  she  had  not  so  entirely  pre- 
judiced her  mind  against  her  father's  family  as  she  had 
suspected ;  or,  rather,  she  added,  that  Laura  had  not  so 
ftiUy  imbibed  the  poison  as  she  might  have  done;  add- 
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ing  this  flattery :  ^<  Your  daughter  is  like  yourself^  dear 
Roxeter— she  cannot  bear  malice;  she  is  a  sweet  girl : 
and  my  son  will  be  happy  in  such  a  wife.  I  think  and 
trust  that  he  is  winning  his  way  to  the  heart  of  his  beau- 
tiful cousin  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  wish." 

Another* letter  arrived  soon  after  the  first;  wherein 
my  sister  informed  me  that  she  was  about  to  remove  to 
town,  with  'her  son  and  Laura,  and  hoped  soon  to  see 
me  there  with  Theodore.  I  was  beglnnmg  to  be  weary 
of  Hartlands;  and  accordingly  accepted  my  sister's  in- 
vitation  with  so  much  glee,  that  I  was  actiudly  in  Lon- 
don with  Theodore  aa  soon  as  she  was. 

Laura's  appearance  did  not  quite  answer,  my  sister's 
description.  She  looked  pale  and  unhappy,  and  anx^ 
iously  requested  permission  to  return  to  her  mother. 
But  I  put  her  off,  by  saying,  that,  as  soon  as  I  could  ar- 
range matters  in  my  town-house,  which  was  furnishing 
anew,  I  should  send  for  LadyRoxetw  and  Lord  Bel- 
lamy. 

And  now,  as  if  I  had  had  a  foreknowledge  that  my 
time  would  be  short,  I  entered  into  as  complete  a  rouna 
of  dissipation  as  I  had  ever  done  in  any  part  of  my  hfe ; 
and  became  a  still  more  careless  father  to  m^  son.  The 
consequence  of  my  example  was  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. A  very  few  mouths  had  passed  in  London  be- 
fore he  had  been  introduced  by  Lord  Seafbrth,  as  he 
afterwards  told  me,  into  every  kind  of  vice.  Gambling 
was  his  besetting  sm,  as  it  is  of  most  young  men  brought 
up  on  the  Continent ;  and  by  indulging  this  habit,  he 
iccame  again  involved  in  a  heavy  ddbt  j  in  order  to  de- 
»ay  which,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  to  lend  him  the  mo- 
*ey;  which  his  brother  did  on  one  condition  only — that 
le  would  leave  London  and  come  to  Hartlands. 

This  he  promised  to  do  within  a  wedc  aftw  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  money ;  but  did  not  get  clear  of  the  town  till 
je  had  received  anoth^  consmerable  loan  from  Lord 
Scaforthj  after  which,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  li^ht 
purse,  he  took  a  place  in  the  mail  for  Hartlands ;  in^ 
wming  me,  that  lie  wished  to  be  in  the  country  against 
he  shooting  season,  that  he  might  gather  the  first  fruit* 
of  my  manor. 
:  He  arrived  at  Hartlands  late  oneeveniog,  and  was  af«* 
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feetfonately  received  by  his  mothei  and  brother ;  and,  in 
return,  endeavoured  to  show  a  reciprocal  feeling,  but 
with  little  success.  For,  as  he  himself  afterwards  stated 
the  case,  his  mind  was  so  thoroughly  set  against  hia 
mother,  and  his  irritation  was  so  great  against  his  elder 
brother,  on  no  other  account,  as  was  evident,  But  because 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  enter  into  the  world  before 
him,  and  to  continue  to  live  through  as  many  accidents 
and  mischances  as  might  have  destroyed. any  half  dozen 
of  the  knights  of  the  round  table;  that  it  was  next  to  im 
possible  to  him  to  be  easy  m  their  company ;  and  there- 
fore, though  bound  by  a  degree  of  honour— that  of  hia 
word  passed  to  his  brother — ^to  remain  at  Hartlands,  he 
resolved  to  give  them  as  little  of  his  company  as  possi- 
ble ;  and,  for  Uiis  reason,  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  day 
in  the  field  with  his  dog  and  gun. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  pressing  forward  the  mar- 
riage of  my  daughter,  and  my  sister  was  usmg  all  her  in- 
fluence to  the  same  effect ;  and  such  was  the  gentleness 
of  Laura's  spirit,  ^at  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have 
prevailed,  had  it  not  been  for  letters  continuaUy  receiv- 
ed from  the  country.  It  was  after  having  received  one 
of  these  letters,  that  Laura  wrote  me  a  note ;  in  which 
she  stated,  that  having  two  parents  to  whom  she  owed 
equal  duty,  she  could  not  coisent  to  oblige  one  at  the 
expense  of  oflending  the  other.  Her  mother,  she  added, 
wholly  disapproved  of  the  marriage.  She  also  assured 
me,  in  the  most  decided  terms,  that  the  proposed  al- 
liance could  not  be  more  displeasing  to  her  mother  than 
it  was  to  herself;  and  that  nothing  but  the  conviction 
that  the  proposed  union  would  give  pleasure  to  both  her 
parents  could  possibly  induce  her  to  overcome  her  reluc- 
tance. 

In  my  reply  to  this  note,  I  required  her  to  say  whe 
ther  she  would  submit  if  her  motiier  would  consent. 

She  replied,  that  she  should  then  think  it  her  duty  to 
consent ;  at  the  same  time  she  added,  that  she  prayec 
her  mother  never  might  comply. 

The  result  of  this  correspondence,  which:  I  showed  to 
my  sister,  was,  that  I  set  off  imiredlately  for  Hartlands, 
taking  Lord  Seaforth  with  me.  I  arrived  early  in  the 
day,  having  travelled  all  ni^ht;  leaving  Lo]»l  Seaforth 
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in  the  village  of  Hartlands,  where  he  was  to  remain  till 
he  heard  from  me. 

"When  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  shrubbery,  I  met  my 
two  sons;  the  younger  being  in  a  shooting-jacket,  and 
having  a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder.  They  were  in 
very  earnest  conversation.  Theodore  looked  flushed 
and  fiery,  and  he  was  talking  loudly.  They  both  start- 
ed on  seeing  the  carriage,  which  had  stopped  at  the 
lodge ;  and  I  caused  the  door  to  be  opened,  and  sprang 
out  to  join  them. 

"You  are  come  at  a  critical  moment.  Sir,"  said  Theo 
dore.    "  My  brother  has  been  warm  with  me ;  he  is  ex . 
ceedingly  averse  to  my  sister's  marriage  3  he  would  se- 
parate me  froni  my  friend ;  and  he  charges  me  with 
want  of  brotherly  love  in  desiring  to  promote  the  union.** 

"Does  Lord  Bellamy  understand  what  my  wisheft 
are  ?"  I  asked,  haughtily. 

« I  do,  Sir,"  he  replied ;  "but "         ^ 

"  No  more,  if  you  please.  Sir !"  I  answered,  interrupt- 
ing him :  "  you  will  oblige  me  by  permitting  me  to  ma-- 
nage  my  t)wn  afialrs.  I  ask  not  your  interference;  1 
never  trouble  myself  with  your  concerns ;  and  I  only 
require  the  same  forbearance  from  you." 

"But  in  this  case.  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy,  "I  can- 
not be  an  uninterested  witness " 

He  was  proceeding ;  when  I  turned  abruptly  to  Theo- 
dore, and  asked  him  what  sport  he  had  met  with  since 
he  arrived  at  Hartlands. 

I  scarcely  know  what  answer  he  made ;  fbr,  in  truth, 
I  did  not  care;  I  was  thinking  of  other  things;  butlre- 
collected,  afterwards,  that .  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  which  I  thought  strange  at  the  moment,  though 
I  did  not  stop  to  consider  what  it  might  be. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Hall  door,  I  turned  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  two  young  men  together.  I  hastened 
to  my  library,  and  sent  for  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  such  an 
interview  we  then  had  as  I  never  before  experienced; 
We  began  calmly  and  politely.  I  tried  all  that  argument 
and  persuasion  could  do  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  th» 
marriage  so  much  desired :  but  she  was  firm,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  calmly  so ;  but  in  the  end  became  like 
one  beside  herself;  and  in  that  dtate  she  expressed  h^- 
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fldf  iu  a  way  that  touched  even  my  obdurate  heart 
"  You,  my  Lord,"  she  said,  "  were  the  object  of  my  first 
love ;  by  you  all  my  conjugal  affections  were  inspired ; 
by  you  my  heart  was  first  wanned  to  love ;  by  you," 
she  added,  (and  she  wept  as  she  ^oke,)  "  that  heart,  once 
80  warm,  has  been  frozen — congealed  to  ice ;  and  yet,  if 
I  have  been  unhappy,  I  was  not  made  so  by  a  man  I 
did  not  love.  How  then  can  I  consent  that  my  daugh- 
ter should  be  exposed  to  the  same  dreadful  risk  with  one 
who,  let  me  tell  you,  my  Lord,  has  not  half  your  good 
qualities!  O !  even  now,  after  so  many  years  of  blighted 
hopes,  I  still  delight  in  thinking  of  you  as  you  were,  as 
you  once  were  to  me ;  and  sometimes  I  stiU  hope — yes," 
she  add^,  "  I  stiU  hope-r-that  I  may  yet  find  comfort  in 
you.  I  could  be  contented — yes,  I  could  be  contented — 
if,  even  on  your  dying  bed,  you  would  do  me  justice, 
and  render  me  again  that  heart  which  I  never,  never  de- 
served to  lose." 

"And  yet,  but  a  moment  past,  you  spoke  of  your 
love  for  me.  Lady  Roxeter^  as  of  a  thing  gone  by." 

"  Did  I?"  she  answered ;  then  I  spoke  in  liaste.  But 
what  are  words,  my  Lord  ?  Take  actions  for  vouchers ; 
judge  me  by  these :  I  am  willinff  to  stand  the  test,  as  far 
as  it  concerns  my  husband  and  my  children ;  though, 
in  the  sight  of  heaven,  I  know  that  I  am  a  miserable, 
guilty  wretch ;  and  acknowledge  that  I  have  no  hope  but 
Uirough  the  merits  and  death  of  my  blessed  Redeiemer." — 
As  she  spoke  these  last  words,^  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
tlnited  hands  towards  the  heavens ;  and  again  I  beheld 
that  expression  of  the  marble  madona  which  I  had  for- 
merly admired  so  much  in  the  days  of  her  youth  and 
first  beauty. 

I  stood  like  one  petrified  and  overpowered,  and  fell 
almost  ready  to  give  her  my  hand ;  or,  rather,  to  restore 
her  to  the  full  possession  of  my  heart,  and  of  all  its  ac- 
companying rights  and  privileges.  But  I  deliberated  a 
moment ;  and  oh !  what  misery  did  that  cold  delay  occa- 
sion !  But  I  will  not  anticipate.  My  gentler  feelings 
passed  away  as  a  summer  breeze ;  I  thought  of  my  sis- 
ter's ^scornful  smiles ;  and  grew  hard  again.  Lady  Koxe- 
ter,  too,  regained  her  composure,  and  with  tiiat,  her  dig- 
nity.   As  she  prepared  to  leave  the  room»  she  tiumed  to 
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me,  and  said,  ^  My  Lord,  think  me  not  obstinate,  think 
me  not  undutiful ;  but,  whtsn  the  happiness  of  our  child 
is  at  stake,  I'  must  be  firm,  cost  me  what  it  will ;  and 
here  I  solemnly  declare,  that  I  never  can  consent  to  give 
our  child  to  a  man  whom  I  cannot  respect." 

I  saw  the  door  close  after  Lady  Roxeter,  while  I  still 
hesitated  whether  I  should  call  her  back ;  and  then,  as 
if  the  moment  of  grace  was  past,  I  struck  ray  hand  on 
my  forehead,  and  began  to  deplore  my  destiny  as  ac- 
cursed ;  while  I  had  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.  I  then 
called  for  refreshments,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  last 
I  nearly  emptied ;  after  which,  I /walked  out  to  look  for 
my  son  Thebdore ;  but  not  finding  him,  I  returned  to 
the  house,  and  tried  to  lounge  away  the  few  more  hours 
till  dinner  time  in  reading  a  new  puUication  which  I 
found  on  the  library  table;  but  this  would  not  do,  though 
the  book  was  ail  interesting  one. 

When  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  I  was  becoming  quite 
impatient  for  the  return  of  TTieodbre,  a  note  was  brought 
to  me  from  the  young  man,  to  inform  me  that  he  had 
met  with  Lord  Seaforth  in  his  morning -airing,  and  that 
he  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  dine  at  the  Roxeter- 
Arms,  the  principal  inn  in  the  viHage ;  begging  me  to 
join  the  party,  and  hinting  that  he  had  some  communi- 
cations to  make  to  me.  The  proposal  suit^the  restlessr 
state  I  was  in  at  the  time ;  and  I  accordingly  put  on  my 
hat  and  hastened  to  obey  the  summons ;  bidding  a  ser- 
vant to  follow  me,  and  desiring  that  Lady  Roxeter 
should  be  told  that  I  should  not  be  at  home  to  dinner. 

When  arrived  at  the  Roxeter-Arms,  I  found  the  two 
young  men  in  a  state  of  high  irritation ;  for  which  Sear 
forth  accounted  to  me  by  informing  me  that  Theodore 
had  been  quarrelling  violently  with  his  brother  about 
Laura's  marriage ;  that  he  had  accidentally  met  his  two 
cousins  in  the  park ;  that  they  were  then  at  high  words; 
and  that  he  verily  believed  Theodore  would  have 
struck  his  brother,  had  he  not  interfered.  He  added, 
that  the  gamekeeper  and  Thomas  JefFeries  had  both 
been  drawn  to  the  place  by  the  angry  voices  of  my  sons; 
that  Theodore  had  invited  Lord  Bellamy  to  finish  thie 
quarrel  in  an  honourable  and  gentlemanly  way;  biit 
that  Lord  Bellamy  had  declined  the  challenjs;e. 
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<*  And  very  properly,  too^"  I  taid,  being  exceedingly 
angry  with  Theodore,  and  really  alarmed  at  the  furious 
spirit  which  the  young  man  had  displayed  in  this  afiair. 
^'Cannot  you  understand,  Theodore,"  I  said,  "  what  the 
world  would  say,  if  you  were  to  kill  your  elder  brother  ?' 

Theodore  burst  out:  he  called  Lord  Bellamy  a  base, 
mean,  despicable  fellow,  and  used  other  outrageous  ex- 

{>re8sions;  scarcely  controlling  himself  when  the  land- 
ord  came  in. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  I"  I  said,  speaking  in  French ;  "  or. 
by  heavens,  I  will  deprive  you  of  every  shilling  that  I 
can." 

Theodore  muttered  something  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand ;  and  now  I  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
had  been  drinking,  and  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  in- 
toxication. I  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  reason  with  fi 
man  in  that  condition ;  I  therefore  tried  to  turn  the  con- 
versation into  another  channel,  and  succeeded  till  the 
cloth  was  withdrawn;  when  Lord  Seaforth,  filling  a 
bumper,  nodded  to  Theodore,  and  s&Id,  "  Give  us  the 
toast  you  promised :  what  is  it  to  be  ?" 

^^ Confusion  to  ail  elder  brothers!"  said  Theodore; 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  waiter  entered  the  room, 
to  remove  something  from  the  side-table. 

Lord  Seaforth  pretended  to  start  at  this  toast  as  if  it 
had  not  been  the  one  he  expected,  and  I  became  serious- 
ly angry ;  but,  seeing  the  waiter^s  eye  upon  us,  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do !  I,  however,  reproved  Theodore  very 
sharply  when  tl^e  servant  had  kit  the  room.  On  which 
the  young  man  grew  sullen;  and,  from  that  time, 
scarcely  condesc^ided  even  to  answer  his  cousin  when 
he  addressed  him. 

"  Well,"  I  remarked,  after  awhile,  "  this  is  not  particu- 
larly agreeable.  We  may  as  well  return  to  the  Hall. 
It  can  answer  no  end  whatever  for  you  to  remain  here. 
Lord  Seaforth ;  there  is  no  chance  of  our  winnmg  Lady 
Roxeter  to  your  side  by  any  forbearance  on  your  part. 
I  have  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  for  you  already,  and 
she  is  as  firm  as  a  rock.  But  I  think  I  should  like  you 
to  try  your  own  powers  of  persuasion  with  her ;  and  if 
they  do  not  answer,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other 
measures."    So  saying,  we  rose  and  left  the  inn. 
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Wheii  entered  within  the  sates  of  the  shrubbery,  a 
servant  met  us,  and  inquired  if  Lord  Bellamy  had  been 
with  us. 

"  No,'- 1  replied,  "  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  morn- 
ing." 

"  My  Lady  is  uneasy  about  him,  my  Lord,"  added  the 
servant. 

"  What,"  I  replied,  (for  I  had  been  drinking  too  much 
as  well  as  my  son,  although  I  could  bear  it  better,)  "  has 
little  master  broke  away  from  the  apron-string  at  last  ? 
Well,  we  shall  make  something  of  him  by  and  by ;"  and 
we  walked  on. 

When  we  entered  the  Hall,  I  observed,  that  not  only 
the  butler,  but  the  steward  and  one  or  two  more  persons 
were  waiting  there  to  see  us  enter ;  and  the  question  was 
again  put  to  us — whether  Lord  Bellamy  had  been  with  us. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  somewhat  peevidily ;  "  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  the  morning.  How  should  I  know  where 
he  is  ?" 

Old  Cicely  then  put  her  wrinkled  face  forward  from 
behind  some  of  the  other  servants,  and,  addressing  Tlie- 
odore,  " Mr.  Westfield,"  she  said,  "do  you  know  where 
your  brother  is  ?" 

Theodore  answered  with  an  oath,  that  he  neither  knew 
nor  cared ;  but  Lord  Seaforth,  as  I  afterwards  recollect- 
ed, spoke  not  a  word. 

We  were  going  forward  to  the  library,  when  a  con- 
fused noise  behind  us  caused  us  to  look  round ;  and  we 
heard  a  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  the  Hall,  and  se- 
veral persons  from  without  called  at  the  same  instant  for 
admittance  in  a  manner  most  urgent  and  terrific. 

"  It  is  as  we  thought,^'  said  Ci^y ;  "  I  feared  it  would 
end  in  this  way." 

I  felt  as  if  something  terrible  was  about  to  take  place. 
I  was  sobered  in  a  moment,  and  stood  looking  at  the 
door  in  a  state  of  mind  which  God  grant  that  none  of 
my  readers  may  ever  realize.  The  folding-doors  were 
both  forced  widely  open  by  the  servants  within,  who 
were  all  crowded  round  it  Mr.  Helmly  first  appeared. 
His  face  was  that  of  ashy  paleness  and  horror.  At  the 
same  time  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  persons  ascending 
the  steps  and  hearing  a  heavy  weight 
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The  next  moment  ^ereral  inen  ^tered  tiie  haH ;  thej 
were  bearing  a  body,  whifeh  seemed  to  be  without  life.-^ 
Theodore  and  I  both  recoiled,  as  if  we  had  seen  a  ser- 
pent. To  speak  was  past  my  power.  I  know  not  how 
Lord  Seaforth  Was  affected.  As  the  horrible  cortege 
advanced,  the  light  of.  the  lamps,  suspended  from  tne 
ceiling  of  the  hiSl,  flashed  on  the  face  of  the  inanimate 
body.  It  was  that  of  my  unhappy  and  injured  son ;  it 
was  poor  Lord  Bellamy.  There  was  some  blood  on  his 
face— 4here  was  mor^  on  his  dress.  His  hand,  which 
had  been  httd  on  his  breast,  seemed  much  shattered. 

No  one  CQuld  speak  or  givje  any  direction  respecting 
what  wife  to  be  done  but^  jffir.  Helmly.  "  Fly  for  a  sur- 
geon ?^  he  said :  ^  take  the  fleetest  horse  in  the^  stable ! 
life  may  not.be  quite  gone.  Lead  on,  lead  on  to  the  li- 
brary sofa!  Bring  wine!  right  or  wrong,  some  cordial 
must  be'foh:'ed.i^oWn -his  throat  !'*  And  he  walked  on, 
while  the  bearers  of-  tihe  unhappy , young  man  followed 
to  the  library.      ^  .    . 

^^pre  Was  Allowing,  when  I  seized  his  arm  and 
arresteq  nis  prbgress. 

^^ Monster  1  viUiBdn!  murderer!"  I  said,  as  I  shook  him 
Vjoleutly : ."  Icllme,  wretched  young  man,  when -did  you 
thfey  and"  then  take  a  knife  and  finish  your  work,  by 
pSuhgihg  it  in  your  father'!?  heart.'' 

"  I  did  not  ^o  it,  I  did  not  do  it,  my  father,"  he  re- 
plied 5  "  as  I  live^  I  did  not  do  it."    And  he  threw  him 
^If  on  his  knees  before  me. 

-f  "^^^elch,  ytnr  have  jnurdered  your  brother  F   I  saidj 
and  I  spurned  him  from  me. 

.  v^JLt^that  instant,  a  dreadful,  an  appalling  shriek 'sound 
ed  through  the  hall ;-  and,  the  next  minute,  Lady  Roxe 
ter  appeared  falling  forward  from  the  stairs,  which  she 
was  in  the  act  of  descending,  when  my  horrible  words 
mi^  her  ear.    A  female  servant,  who  had  followed  her 
closely,  caught  her  by  her  dress,  and  saved  her  fall ;  and 
she  Was  borne  away  to  her  own  chamber  by  others  of 
theSvomen  who  had  come  at  the  alarm  of  their  compa- 
nion's cries;  there,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  one  fit  fol 
lowed  another,  till  happily  such  a  state  of  confusion  anC 
delirium  ensued,  as  saved  her  for  a' length  of  time  from 
%  distinct  sense  of  tlie  misery  of  her  condition.    But  thf 
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sig^  of  my  once  foeloyed,  yes,  and  at  that  moment,  stiU 
beloved  Mary,  fainting,  perhaps  dying  in  such  a  situa- 
tioa,  could  hardly  add  one  agony  more  to  the  horrors  of 
my  condition,  in  that  mi6^*able,  most  miserable  moment 
Did  my  reader  suppose  that  any  thing  I  could  have 
told  him  would  have  brought  him  to  pity  me  ?  But  sure- 
ly at^that  crisis,  vile  as  I  had  been,  I  was  an  object  of 
pity. 

As  I  before  said,  I  spumed  my  son  with  my  foot — ^I 
called  him  a  murderer,  a  monster,  a  fiend, — I  would  hear 
none  of  his  excuses— I  would  not  hearken  to  his  earnest 
asseverations  of  innocence — I  was  like  one  in  a  state. oi 
derangement^— the  blow  had  struck  me  in  the  most  vul- 
nerable part,  and  where  le^t  expected.— My  poor  son 
turned  from  me  at  length  t^  his  cousin,  and  applied  to 
him  to  coafirm  his  innocence. 

"  You  can  bear  witness,  Seaforth,"  he  said, ""  that  after 

?ou  had  met  me  with  my  unhappy  brother  in  the  park, 
never  left  you.  I  was  with  you  from  that  time  till  the 
present  moment.  I  could  not  have  done  this  without 
being  seen  by  you." 

Lord  Seaforth  hesitated,  the  cold4)looded  villain  hesi- 
tated, and  then  said,  <'  Undoubtedly,  Westiield,  I  could 
«wear  to  your  having  been  with  me,  from  the  moment 
of  your  parting  with  your  brother  to  the  present  in- 
stant, with  the  exception  only  of  one  half-hour,  more  or 
kflS^wtaen  you  went,  as  you  recollect,  to  the  lodge,  to 
send  a  person  with  a  note  to  your  father." 
-   "  And  to  the  lodge  only  I  went,"  said  Theodore. 

"And  then,"  I  exclaimed,  <* you  met  your  brother- 
and  then  you  did  it !  Begone,  villain !  Disgrace  of  your 
noble  family,  begone,  and  be  accursed  as  a  second 
Cain!"  and  I  raised  my  hand  to  strike  him,  bi^^  was  <ir- 
rested  in  the  act  by  Lord  Seaforth,  who  was  cbfiged  to 
use  all  his  strength  to  restrain  my  violence. 

"  My  father  r  my  father !"  said  Theodore,  again  kneel; 
mg  before  me,  "  I  pity  you,  from  my  heart  I  pity  you  I 
but  1^  time  will  come  in  which  my  innocence  will  be 
'  cleared  up.  ' 

"Your  innocence,- monster  I"  1  said,  attempting  to 
strike  him  again*  "who  will  believe  your  innocence? 
Did  you  hot  but  ust  now  drihk  *  Perdition  to  all  elder 
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brothers  ?'  I  have  not  patience  to  hear  you.  From  you 
at  least  I  did  not  expect  to  receive  my  punishment" 
And  L  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  with  loud  groans.  1 
wished  for  death — for  annihilation. 

"O  that  my  brother,  ray  dear  brother,  might  live," 
said  Theodore,  "to  bear  witness  to  my  innocence! 
Perish  all  earthly  honours  and  possessions;  what  are 
they  in  comparison  with  a  good  name?  and  that  I  have 
lost.  But,  Scaforth,  you  could,  if  you  were  willing,  bear 
witness  to  my  innocence;"  and  he  looked  his  cousin 
full  in  the  face. 

I  looked  up  at  the  same  moment,  and  my  eyes  too 
were  iixed  on  my  nephew.  And  the  idea  then  first  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  they  were  both  concerned  in  the 
transaction.  ^ 

LoVd  Seaforth  was  deadly  pale,  but  did  not  speak. 

Theodore  called  on  him  again,  and  urged  him  to 
speak.  I  did  the  same.  Advancing  to  him,  and  laying 
my  hand  roughly  on  his  arm,  "Speak!"  I  said,  '^  teU  afl 
you  know !  or,  by  Heaven,  I  will  make  you  speak  before 
the  higher  authorities !" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  he  replied :  "  I  never  left  the 
Roxeter-Arms,  after  I  entered  the  house  this  afternoon 
with  your  son,  till  I  quitted  it  with  you ;  and  the  land- 
lord sind  servants  there  will  bear  witness  ihai  what  I  say 
is  true.  While  your  son  went  to  the  lodge  with  the 
note,  I  was  in  the  stable-3rard  talking  to  my  groom,  and 
the  landlord  was  present  the  whole  time." 

"  You  have-had  a  hand  in  this  awftil  business,  Sea- 
forth,"  I  said ;  "  and  God  will  witness  against  you^  if  no 
man  does." 

"  You  must  think  what  you  please.  Lord  Roxeter,"  he 
replied ;  "  and  you  may  also  now  say  what  you  please^ 
for  you  are  not  yourself." 

He  was  proceeding,  when  interrupted  by  Mr.  Helmly 
'' My  Lord,  I  come,"  said  he,  "to  tell  you  there  is  hope 
we  hardly  yet  know  what  injury  has  been  done;  bu 
Lord  Bellamy  still  lives.    He  begins  to  breathe  freely 
he  has  once  opened  his  eyes:  he  will  yet  live  to  explain 
the  means  by  which  he  has  been  brought  to  this  condi* 
tion ;  and  his  eye  glanced  fearfully  on  the  young  men. 

A  scarvant  app^^ed  at  that  instant  announcing  the 
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surgeon,  who  passed  at  the  same  moment  towards  the 
library,  where  I  foUowed. 

The  library  was  crowded  by  servants;  he  ordered 
that  only  two  mennservants,  with  the  housekeeper  and 
poor  old  Cecile,  stould  remain;  and  he  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  examine  the  injuries  my  poor  son  had  sus- 
tained, ile  first  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  the  coat — Lord  Bel- 
lamy still  remained  nearly  insensible.  He  found  the 
shoulder  much  shattered  with  small  shot  It  was  also 
dislocated,  probably,  he  said,  by  the  fall ;  the  hand  also 
had  been  torn  at  the  same  time,  and  other  slight  injuries 
•ustained.  He  assured  me,  however,  that  there  was  no 
ianger  of  life  from  the  wounds;  "though,"  aiided  he^ 
'^haud  the  shot  been  a  little  higher— had  the  temple  been 
struck,  the  unhappy  youth  would  never  have  spoken 
again."  A  violent  swelling  bad,  however,  been  induced 
by  the  dislocation  of  the- shoulder ;  and  a  quantity  of 
blood  had  flowed  from  the  various  wounds. 

The  surgeon  ordered  a  temporary  bed  to  be  prepared 
in  the  library,  to  which  he  caused  the  poor  sufferer  to 
be  removed.  After  which,  he  succeeded  in  making  him 
swallow  some  restoratives. 

All  this  took  up  several  hours;  and  O,  what  hours  of 
misery  were  those!  what  hours  of  complicated  suffering! 

I  was  surprised,  when  Lord  Bellamy  was  in  bed,  to 
see  Theodore  enter  and  take  his  station  by  his  pillow.  1 
saw  those  about  my  eldest  son  recoil  as  he  entered ;  and 
I  plainly  read  their  strong  suspicions  on  their  counte- 
nance. I  looked  sternly  at  Theodore.  It  was  a  look 
which  bid  him  leave  the  room ;  but  he  stood  his  ground, 
folding  his  arms,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  brother. 
'^  Desperate  and  hardened  villain !"  I  muttered  between 
my  teeth;  but  I  dared  not  to  speak  out.  However,  seeing 
the  surgeon  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  to  give  some 
directions  to  the  servants,  I  followed  him  out.  In  the 
hall  I  found  Thomas  Jefferies  and  Mr.  Helmly ;  and  1 
then  first  found  oi^rtunity  of  asking  where  and  bv 
whom  Lord  Bellamy  had  had  been  discovered.  And 
afler  various  cross-examinations,  I  found  the  fact  to 
have  been  as  I  shall  state  it. 

It  seems  that  the  gamekeeper  and  Thomas  Jef&ries 
had  been  in  Uie  park  together,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 


iAernoon;  and  there,  hewiiig  lood  an*  angry  words  iwi 
far  distant,  they  had  run  to  the  place  from  whence  th« 
Bonnd  preceded,  and  found  my  two  sons  engaged  in  a 
violent  dispute,  Loid  Seaforth  bekig  present ;  they  the& 
heard  Theodore  challenge  his  brother,  and  tell  him  that 
he  was  not  €t  to  live,  'ilie  two  servants  stood  aloof  till 
they  saw  the  young  men  part ;  but  which  way  they  went 
they  could  not  tell,  by  leason  of  the  intervening  trees. 
What  they  had  hecod,  had,  it  seems,  so  much  alanned 
them  that  they  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Helmly  to  in- 
form him  of  the  violent  state  of  enmity  of  the  brothers, 
and  reached  his  house  about  three  o^clock ;  but  he  was 
not  at  home,  and  did  not  return  till  six.  Mr.  Helmly  waa 
iftartled  by  their  information,  and  went  with  them  io  the 
Hall,  desiring  to  see  Lord  Bellamy ;  but  Lord  Bellamy 
was  absent,  llie  alarm  then  began  to  spread  among  the 
servants^  and  ieveral  of-  them  went  in  d^erent  direc- 
tions to  inquire  alter  their  young  Lord.  The  game^ 
keeper,  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Helmly,  who  went  in  the  di- 
irection  where  Lord  Bdktmy  had  been  last  seen,  were  the 
persons  who  found  him.  He  Was  lying  nnder  a  thicket^ 
in  a  sort  of  hollow,  into  which  he  had  been  precipitatedj 
and  they  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  actually  dead. 

Here  was  a  tale  of  horror,  a  dark  and  shocking  tale  :-^ 
I  never,  never — no  not  if  I  were  to  live  for  ages — shall 
Ibrget  what  I  felt  when  I  had  heard  it  throughout.  I  can 
Only  say^that,  for  the  time,  I  was  as  one  deranged.  I 
know  not  of  what  extravagances  I  was  not  guilty.  My 
people  were  compelled  to  use  force  with  me,  and  I  b^ 
lieve  that  I  had  something  given  me  to  calm  me ;  for  1 
remember  that  they  put  me  to  bed,  and  forced  me  to  take 
a  nauseous  draught ;  and  that  my  ragin?  fit  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  deq)  depression,  attended  by  a  miserable 
laoguor.~But  enough  of  such  a  wretch  as  I  then  was ; 
vea,  and  still -should  be  accounted,  were  I  to  be  judged 
by  my  own  merits. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  individnal  of  the  family 
seemed  to  be  bound  by  a  sort  of  spell,  which  held  him 
>ack  from  seeking  any  thing  like  explanation.  Thieodore 
persisted  in  watching  by  his  brother's  couch,  although 
Le  felt  that  he  was  eyed  with  horror  and  suspicion  by 
almost  overv  person  who  entered  the  chamber  5  yet,  as 
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bo  one  aetually  fj^ave  utterance  to  his  sus^icioiM,  no  op* 
portunity  was  allowed  for  extetiuation  or  self-defence 
great  care,  however,  was  taken  never  to  leave  him  alone 
with  Lord  Bellamy. 

It  was  thought,  that,  when  Lord  Bellamy  was  so  fiu 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  he  woukl^  either  to  Dr. 
Simpson,  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  was  m  consta&t  at- 
tendance, or  to  Mr.  Hdmly,  give  some  accouni  of  his 
accident  But  though,  after  %rty-eight  hours,  he  was 
decidedly  better,  he  volunteered  no  such  confession ; 
and  it  was  even  observed,  that  he  looked  at  his  brother 
with  a  sort  of  horror  which  he  could  not  disguise. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  for  four  days ;  at  which 
time  Mr.  Helmly,  seeing  that  Lord  Bellamy  was  much 
improved  in  health,  plainly  put  the  question  to  him,  hav  - 
ing  previously  sent  every  person  out  of  the  room,  say- 
ing, "  Now,  Lord  Bellamy,  as  you  are,  through  divine 
mercy,  so  far  recovered,  it  behoves  you  to  satisfy  our 
anxious  inquiries.— How  did  you  meet  with  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  by  which,  let  me  tell  you,  you  nearly 
lost  your  life  ?" 

Lord  Bellamy  was  much  agitated  when  the  inquiry 
was  thus  urged  upon  him,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
seemed  to  doubt  whether  be  should  reply :  but,  after 
awhile,  seeming  to  recoUect  himself,  and  having  made 
Mr.  Helmly  repeat  the  question,  he  replied,  that  really 
he  had  been  so  stunned  at  the  time,  that  he  could  give 
no  account  whatever  of  the  afi^r. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  where  you  were,  or  what  you 
were  doing,  just  before  the  accident.  Lord  Bellamy?" 
said  Mr.  Helmly. 

"I  was  walking  in  the  park,"  he  replied. 

"  And  alone  ?"  said  Mr.  Helmly.  ♦ 

"  Quite  alone,"  refdied  Lord  Bellamy. 

"  You  had  been  walking  with  your  brother  and  Lord 
Seaforth^  I  thmk  1"  said  Mr,  Helmly. 

"  Some  time  before  I  had,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy 
*  but  we  had  parted,  and  had  gone  different  ways." 

"  Had  you  chaneed  to  approach  in  the  same  direction 
do  you  think.  Lord  Bellamy,  before  the  accident  hap 
pened  ?"  said  Mr.  Helmly. 
.  Lord  Bellamy  answered  rather  pettishly^  which  was 

IV.  X3 
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not  usual  with  him;  and  said,  ^'Really,  Mr.  Heimly,  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  affair.  I  dare  say  no  one 
meant  to  hurt  me.  But,  as  I  have  found  by  repeated  ex- 
perience, if  there  is  any  mischief  abroad,  it  commonly 
fiaUs  on  me,  1  ought  in  prudence  to  have  stayed  at  home 
when  tiiere  were  so  many  sportsmen  in  the  wood." 

"'fhoi  you  think  that  it  was  by  accident  that  you  were 
shot  ?"  said  Mr.  Helmly. 

^  Did  not  I  tell  yoo,  ^ft.  Helmly,"  said  Lord  Bellamy, 
"  that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter?  I  have 
quite  lost  my  recollection  of  the  whole  transaction." 

Mr.  Helmly  felt  much  hurt,  for  he  was  quite  certain 
that  hard  Bellamy  could  tell  more,  if  he  would ;  how- 
ever, he  resolved  to  say  no  more  to  his  pupil  till  his  mo- 
ther and  I  were  able  to  judge  what  fuither  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  business. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  perplexing  state  of  af&irs; 
when,  having  recovered  my  reeoUection  and  reason,  after 
four  da3rs  of  severe  illness,  I  insisted  upon  rising. 

Dr.  Simpson  expostulated  with  me ;  but  I  opened  my 
whole  heart  to  him.  My  illness,  I  told  him,  was  entirely 
mental,  and  could' not  be  cured  till  I  was  more  at  ease. 
I  further  added,  that  for  some  ^nonths  I  had  felt  some  re- 
lentings  of  conscience  $  and  that,  of  late,  conscience  had . 
been  as  a  worm  gnawing  at  my  heart  I  stated,  that  all  the 
miseries  in  which  my  ftmtly  were  then  involved  were 
owing  to  my  base  conduct  towards  Lady  Roxeter; 
whose  character  I  now  saw  in  its  true  liglit;  and  saw 
it  to  my  shame  and  confusion.  I  stated  alsor,  that  I 
had  always  a  foolish  sort  of  dread  of  being  suppos- 
ed to  be  under  female  influence ;  and,  like  many  other 
men  who  have  the  same  sort  of  je^ousy,  I  had  refused 
due  deference  to  a  virtuous  woman ;  and  at  the  same 
time  allowed  myself  to  become  the  dupe  of  every  artful 
and  ambitious  female  who  chose  to  impose  upon  me. 
"  And  now,"  I  added,  "  in  order  to  find  peace,— though 
peace,  I  fear,  is  gone  for  ever, — I  must  be  carried,  if  I 
cannot  walk,  to  Lady  Roxeter's  apartment;  that  I  may 
kneel  to  her;  that  I  may  implore  her  pardon ;  and  that 
I  may  entreat  her  to  co-operate  with  me  to  save  our 
children — our  lost,  our  ruined  children !" 

Groans  and  tean^-deep  groans  and  unfeigned  tears— 
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accompanied  this  confession.  Dr.  Simpson  resisted  me 
no  longer,  but  himself  assisted  me  to  the  door  of  Lady 
Roxeter's  dressing-room ;  where,  without  giving  notice, 
I  entered,  and  fell  on  my  knees  before  her. 

She  was  still  very  ill ;  but  the  joy,  the  rapture  with 
which  she  received  me  cannot  be  described  by  any 
words  I  might  use.  She  made  me  rise ;  she  made  me 
sit  on  the  sofa  by  her  side ;  and  she  wept  long,  very 
long,  in  silence,  upon  my  bosom ;  neither  did  I  speak; 
for  no  language  could  express  our  feelings.  Mr.  Helmly 
was  called  to  enjoy  and  participate  in  our  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and,  when  the  first  agitating  feelings  were  over^ 
we  found  the  immediate  advantage  of  restored  confi- 
dence. 

Lady  Roxeter  was  not  a  stranger  to  our  horrible  sus* 
picions  respecting  poor  Theodore ;  but  it  seems  that  she 
was  by  no  means  so  convinced  of  his  guilt  as  I  was.  I^ 
was  a  comfort  to  me  that  she  was  not  so ;  yet  I  could  not 
partake  of  her  more  agreeable  views  of  the  subject.  I 
feared,  I  believed  the  worst.  I  did  not  suppose  my  son 
to  have  been  a  deliberate  murderer ;  but  I  feared  that 
he  had,  in  passion,  attempted  his  brother's  life — a  crime 
which,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  I 
could  not  think  of  without  horror.  Lady  Roxeter  stated 
10  me  her  reasons  for  not  believing  this. — She  had  seen 
Theodore  several  times  since  the  accident;  she  had 
begged,  entreated  his  confidence ;  and  he  had  persisted 
in  his  innocence  of  the  black  act ;  although  he  owned 
that  he  had  been  tutored  to  hate  his  brother^  and  even  to 
desire  his  death.  > 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  I  will  hope,  I  must  hope ;  it  would 
be  death  to  me  to  relinquish  that  hope." 

During  this  conference,  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Helmly 
should  set  out  immediately  to  bring  Laura  home ;  and  I 
pr<Mnised  Lady  Roxeter  that  I  never  agaui  would  endea- 
vour to  press  a  marriage  on  our  daughter. 

These  things  being  arranged.  Dr.  Simpson  interfered, 
and  persuaded  me  to  return  to  my  apartment,  where  I 
enjoyed  a  sweeter  rest  than  I  had  done  for  many,  many 
da3rs ;  and  I  received  this  first  composed  sleep  which  I 
then  enjoyed  as  a  sort  of  earnest  of  the  divine  approba- 
tion.   Not  that  I  had  not  much  misery  to  pass  tiuough 
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fltai ;  but  the  Aknighty,  in  our  grief,  rememberB  mercy 

Mr.  Helmly  departed  that  evening,  -and  travelled  al. 
night  We  concealed  his  journey,  in  order  that  Laura 
might  be  safe  with  us  before  Lord  Seaforth  should  sus- 
pect what  we  were  about. 

The  next  day.  Lady  Roxeter  was  well  enough  to  be 
carried  down  to  the  library ;  and  I  was  told  by  those 
who  saw  it,  that  the  meeting  with  the  stepmother  and 
the  son  was  truly  aflecting.  They  both  wept :  but  Lord 
Bellamy  sobbed  aloud  like  an  infant ;  and  the  attendants 
would  have  separated  them ;  but  Lady  Roxeter  insisted 
upon  being  left  alone  with  her  son.  "  I  know,"  she  said 
to  the  physician,  "  that  he  has  something  oa  his  mind ; 
it  will  ease  us  both  to  have  a  private  conversation. 
While  the  thorn  remains  in  the  heart,  we  shaU  never  re- 
cover our  health ;  I  beseech  you,  give  way  to  my  earnest 
entreaty." 

It  was  complied  with,  and  Lady  Roxeter  was  left 
with  her  son.  The  conversation  which  then  ensued 
was  of  the  most  interesting  nature.  Lady  Roxeter  im> 
mediately  came  to  the  point;  and^  having  stated  to  her 
son  that  she  thoroughly  understood  his  motives  for 
seeming  to  forget  all  that  happened  during  the  day  of 
the  dreaiful  accident,  added,  ^'Do  not  think,  m^  dear 
son,  that  by  this  means  you  screen  your  brother  from 
suspicion ;  bis  character  is  blasted  by  your  silence ;  the 
worst  suspicions,  even  of  his  dearest  friends,  are  con- 
firmed by  it.  Unless,  therefore,  you  consider  that  even 
these  dark  apprehensions  are  better  than  certainty,  you 
will  tell  us  at  once  all  that  happened  on  that  mberable 
day." 

Lord  Bellamy  r<*plied,  that  he  really  could  not  recol- 
lect anything  that  happened  after  he  part«Kl  vith  his 
brother  and  Lord  Seaforth  in  the  park. 

"  This  is  equivocation,  Augustus,"  replied  1  ady  Roxe- 
ter ;  "  and  it  will  not  do  with  me :  I  will  know  the  truth. 
If  you  would  not  render  me  distracted.  If  you  love  your 
brother,  if  you  love  me,  tell  me  every  thing.  I  can  bear 
the  worst ;  I  am  prepared  for  it.  You  are  still  hving, 
through  the  mercy  of  God.  Your  brother  cannot  be 
punished  by  law.  His  character,  as  I  before  said,  is 
completely  blasted ;  his  situation  cannot  be  worse  than  ii 
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18.  Fear  not  that  I  should  eease  to  love  my  child.  Th€ 
truth  I  will  know.  But  do  I  not  know  it  already  ?— 
Theodwe  sought  your  life,  and  you  cannot  deny  it." 
And  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  was,  as  she  described  it, 
in  a  sort  of  frenzy ;  tearing  her  hair,  and  calling  for  death 
to  end  her  misery. 

While  she  was  in  this  state,  Theodore  entered  the 
room ;  being  sent  in  by  the  physician.  He  walked  up 
to  her,  and  begged  her  to  be  composed. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  "this  is  too  much ;  this  suspense 
is  more  than  I  can  bear,  and  retain  my  reason.  Theo- 
dore, explain  this  dreadful  mystery.  Where  and  how 
did  you  meet  your  brother?  and  what  drove  you  to  the 
horrible  act?  Speak  this  moment,  or  I  renounce  you  for 
ever.'' 

"  I  am  spumed  by  my  father,"  replied  Theodore,  "  1 
am  renounced  by  my  mother,  I  am  suspected  and  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  whole  world ;  and  all  for  a  crime 
of  which  I  am  as  entirely  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn. 
And  yet  I  have  deserved  all  I  have  met  with ;  because  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  hate  my  brother,  to  envy,  to  des- 
pise him,  to  grudge  him  his  birthright,  and  his  very  ex- 
istence; nay,  because  I  would  even,  in  passion,  have 
contended  with  him  in  a  duel.  But  I  am  not  a  murder- 
er; and  you,  Lord  Bellamy,  can  bear  witness  to  my  in- 
nocence, if  you  would  but  speak  the  truth." 

"  Theodore,"  said  Bellamy ;  and  then  interrupted  him- 
self. 

"  Go  on !"  continued  Theodore ;  "  say  all  that  is  in 
your  mind.  I  care  not  what  you  say ;  I  am  desperate ! 
This  country  shall  not  retain  me  long !  I  will  not  re- 
main, to  be  the  scorn  and  contumely  of  every  honest 
^glish  heart.  I  have  been  an  unprincipled  young  man 
a  rebellious,  undutiful  son  to  the  best  of  mothers ;  un 
worthy  even  of  one  gentle  tear ; — ^but  I  am  not  a  mur- 
derer !  Do  me,  at  least,  the  justice  of  saying  that  it  was 
not  by  me  that  you  were  reduced  to  the  situation  in 
which  you  now  are,  Bellamy ;  and  then  I  bid  you  fare- 
well for  ever." 

"  Theodore  I"  repeated  Lord  Bellamy ;  and  was  silent 
again. 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  Augustus,"  said  Lady 
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Roxeter, "  let  me  entreat  you,  by  the  love  you  bear  me 
by  all  I  have  ever  done  for  you  in  helpless  infancy,  by  the 
happy,  happy  hours  we  have  spent  together,  nay,  by  that 
sagred  name  which  I  have  taught  you  to  reverence  from 
babyhood,  to  speak  out.  Tell  all.  you  know.  You  can- 
not make  me  believe  that  you  do  not  know  who  was 
n^r  you  when  vou  were  wounded.  Say,  at  least,  that 
you  knew  not  whence  the  shot  came ;  that  you  heard  no 
irpices ;  that  you  believe  it  to  have  been  merely  an  ac- 
cident." 

"  I  do,  I  do  believe  it  to  be  an  accident,  dear,  and  loved, 
and  honoured  mother,"  said  Lord  Bellamy ;  "  I  do  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  an  accident :  I  accuse  no  one ;  I 
suspect  no  one." 

"  And  you  saw;,  no  one  near  you  at  the  time  ?  you  had 
no  reason  to  think  that  any  one  was  near  you  ?"  asked 
Lady  Roxeter.  "  Answer  me  at  once :  I  charge  you,  by 
your  duty  «is  a  son ;  was  there  any  one  near  you  at  the 
time  the  accident  happened  ?" 

^  There  might,  there  must  have  been,  some  person 
near  me,"  replied  my  son,  "  or  the  accident  could  not 
have  happened :  but  I  repeat,  that  I  have  ho  recollection 
dT  the  circumstance." 

"  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Roxeter,  "  you  will  drive  me 
beside  myself.  Now,  now,  indeed,"  she  added,  "  I  am  a 
miserable  woman !  My  children,  my  children,  you  will 
break  my  heart !  My  Laura  is  gone !  my  sons  are  lost 
to  me !  my  heart  is  broken !"  ^d  she  fell  on  her  knees 
by  the  bedside,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Theodore  rushed  from  the  room,  being  unable  to  bear 
the  scene  any  longer;  and,  meeting  Dr.  Simpson  in  the 
hall,  entreated  him  to  call  me. 

I  was  dressed,  and  lying  on  my  sofa,  when  the  sum- 
mons arrived  from  my  son :  I  made  what  haste  I  could 
to  obey  it ;  and  found  Theodore  returned  to  the  library, 
awaiting  my  appearance  in  a  sort  of  gloomy  silence, 
with  ifis  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ; 
while  Lady  Roxeter,  having  become  more  tranquil,  was 
agam  pleading  with  Lord  Bellamy  to  grant  her  the  con- 
fidence she  required.  Lord  Bellamy,  in  the  mean  time 
appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  violent  agitation.. 
.  Dr.  Simpson  followed  me  into  the  room,  to  beg  us  to 
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defer  ihe  explanation,  which  he  judged  was/  going  for 
ward,  till  our  minds  were  more  composed. 

"  They  never  can  be  composed.  Sir,"  said  Lady  Roxe- 
ier,  ''till  this  heavy  weight  is  removed  from  ournearts." 

" True,"  replied  the  physician 5  "but  you  are  none  of 
you  fit  for  shocks  like  these."  , 

Dr.  Simpson  was  an  old  man,  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  was  a  tried  friend  of  the  family. 

"It  seems,"  said  he,  ^'  that  neither  you,  my  Lord,  nor 
you.  Lady  Roxeter,  are  sufficiently  ccdm  to  try  this  mat- 
ter fairly.  There  is  some  misunderstanding,  some  mid- 
take  in  this  dreadful  business,  I  am  convinced.  I  have 
been  a  close  observer  since  I  have  been  in  attendance 
h^re,  and  my  opinion  respecting  the  affair  does  not  co- 
incide with  that  of  others.  IVfight  I  be  permitted  to  state 
it  in  the  present  company  ?" 

We  earnestly  entreated  him  so  to  do ;  and  he  beggel 
that  Thomas  Jefferies  might  be  called.  Theodore  ran 
with,  alacrity  to  find  him:  he  was  at  hand;  and  Dr. 
Simpson  then  directed  that  every  one  should  be  ordered 
out  of  the  haU,  and  the  library-door  locked. 

"  I  am  in  spirits,"  said  the  good  old  gentleman :  "  we 
are  now  in  the  way  of  getting, at  the  truth  without  call- 
ing counsel.  We  have  hitherto  been  all  too  warm,  and  too 
ill,  and  too  much  agitated ;  and,  moreover,  too  anxious  to 
keep  our  private  opinions  to  ourselves,  to  be  in  the  way 
of  Aiding  out  the  truth.  In  case^  of  this  kind,  inquiry 
generally  tends  to  restore  peace.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Mr.  Westfield  is  guilty  of  ddiberate  villany ;  though  I 
know  that  you  all  suspect  him.  Do  not  speak.  Sir ;  you 
may  trust  in  m&;  and,  such  being  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  matter  should  be  searched  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
only  where  we  fear  to  bring  conrietion  and  shame  upon 
a  dear  friend  that  we  can  desire  to  prevaricate.  And, 
now,  Lord  Bellamy,  I  begin  widi  you ;  and,  having  felt 
the  pulse  of  your  mind,  and  observed  all  your  symptoms, 
I  venture  to  pronounce,  that  you  do  not  choose  to  speak 
what  you  know,  for  fear  of  implicating  your  brother  and 
increasing  your  moth/er's  misery.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
Lord  ?" 

Lord  Bellamy  made  no  answer. 

"  Well,  well,"  «aid  Dr.  Simpocm  j  "  very  veil ;  all  con 
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Bisten*.    And  now,  Thomas,  state  to  us  the  precise  spot 
In  w^ich  you  found  Lord  Bellamy." 

Thomas  Jefferies  explained  this  matter  very  clearly. — 
There  is  in  the  park  a  small  point  of  land  bulg^ing  out 
like  a  promontory  over  the  valley ;  three  sides  of  whirh 
are  encompassed  by  the  woods,  the  fourth  side  being 
ricirted  by  low  bushes,  through  which  is  a  little  foot- 
path from  a  hamlet  at  the  further  end  of  the  park  to  the 
'.  HaM ;  the  ground  near  the  path  being  in  some  places  so 
sunk  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ditch  between  the  path  and  the 
smooth  level  grass  on  the  summit  of  the  knoll. 

<'  It  seems  that  my  young  Lord  was  walking  on  this 
path  when  he  receiv^  the  shot,''  said  Thomas,  "  and 
that  he  fell  immediately  into  the  ditch ;  for  we  found 
him  lying  with  his  head  in  a  very  awkward  posture, 
and  his  arm  bent  under  him.'' 

"Can  you  point  out  the  precise  spot,  lefferies?'  said 
Dr.Simpion. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Thomas,  "  I  know  it  from  this  cir- 
cumstance— ^there  was  a  motintain-ash  Just  above." 

"A  mountain-ash?"  said  Theodore;  "Ihdvea  con- 
fused idea ." 

I>r.  Simpson  interrupted  him.  "  If  you  please,  Mr. 
Westfield,"  he  said,  "we  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
keep  your  confused  ideas  to  yourself  for  the  present :  I 
don't  doubt  but  that  We  shall  set  all  your  ideas  in  their 
right  places  very  soom  Do  you  remember  the  chesnut 
tree,  Lord  Bdlamy?" 

"1^0,  Sir,"  replied  my  eldest  son. 

"  Was  that  chesnut  tree  far  from  the  place  where  you  / 
parted  from  your  brother  and  Lord  Seaforth  ?"  asked 
Dr.  Simpson. 

"  It  was,  Sir,"  answered  Lord  BeDamy ;  "  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile." 

"  And  permit  me  to  ask  you,  what  was  your  motive 
for  walking  forward  in  that  direction,  and  up  a  very 
steep  path,  as  I  recollect?  You  are  not  accustomed,  I 
think,  to  choose  these  difficult  ways." 

Lord  Bellam}  coloured,  and  replied,  "  Redly,  Sir,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  had  any  particular  reason  for  so  do- 
ing." 

"Very  good,"  said  Dr.  Simpson  smilingr-    ^Then  I 
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•m  to  understand,  that  yon  had  no  reason  ibr  climbing  a 
very  steep  rough  ascent  ?  I  know  the  place  well.  But 
It  seenis  that  you  did  climb  up  in  this  direction ;  and 
that  you  remember  the  mountain-ash.  Perhaps  you 
stopped  to  rest  under  the  tree?" 

"  Perhaps  I  might,"  said  Lord  Bellamy,  impatiently. 

Lady  Roxeter  was  going  to  speak,  but  Dr.  Simpson 
entreated  her  not  to  interfere. 

'^  And  now,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  addressing  Theodore, 
and  looking  him  very  steadily  in  the  face,  "do  you,  Mr. 
Westfield,  wish  me  to  proceed,  or  shall  we  leave  the  mat 
ter  where  it  now  is  ?"   . 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  if  you  honour  and  love  our  family, 
Sir,"  replied  Theodore;  "ask  me  any  question  you  wish$ 
and,  if  you  please,  let  an  oath  be  administered  to  me :  I 
am  ready  to  tell  all  I  know." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Pr.  Simpson :  "  then  please  to  in* 
form  me,  why  did  you  part  from  your  brother  in  ^e 
park,  and  waUc  away  with  Lord  Seafbrth?" 

^'  Because  I  was  a  fool  and  a  madman.  I  had  promis- 
ed Seafortb  to  give  him  my  interest  with  my  sister,  and 
I  was  angry  with  my  brother  for  opposing  me." 

"You  supposed  then,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  'fthat  your 
sister  was  attached  to  Lord  Seaforth,  and  that  her  hap- 
piness depended  on  the  marriage  ?" 

Theodore  blushed  as  he  answered,  "  No,  Sir,  I  had  no 
such  thought." 

"Then  we  are  to  believe  that  your  warmth  in  this 
cause  was  owing  to  your  affection  for  Lord  Seaforth,  are 
we  not,  Mr.  Westfield  ?"  aske^  the  doctor. 

Theodore.hesitated ;  but  Dr.  Simpson  silently  awaited 
his  answer,  which  came  after  a  few  seconds,  and  was  a 
i^gative. 

"Then  I  am  to  suppose,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  "that  as 
your  brother,  to  whom  long  walks  are  a  great  inconve« 
nience,  undertook  to  <climb  one  of  the  steepest  crags  m 
the  park  without  a  motive,  in  like  manner  you  quarrel- 
led with  this  same  brother,  and  sought  to  m^e  your  sis- 
ter unhappy  also,  witiiout  a  motive  ?"  i 

"  I  had  a  motive  for  desiring  my  sister's  marriage,'^ 
replied  Theodore,  Teddening  violently,  and  thentumine 
very  pale;  ''  I  owe  Seaforth  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
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my  debt  was  to  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
took  place." 

Here  was  a  new  light  shed  on  the  subject  I  bit  my 
lips — I  trembled  from  head  to  foot;  and  we  thought 
Lady  Roxeter  would  have  fainted.  There  was  a  dead 
silence  in  the  room  for  more  than  a  minute ;  at  length 
Dr.  Simpson  spoke. 

"You  have  done  well,  Mr.  Westfidd,"  he  said,  "in 
speaking  the  truth  so  far.  Where  a  wound  has  long 
rankled,  it  must  be  probed  to  the  very  bottom  before  the 
healing  ointment  can  be  administered.  You  have  griev- 
ed us  all,  young  man:  you  have  brought  your  noble 
parents  to  death's  door ;  but  all,  I  am  convinced,  will  be 
well  finally."  And  he  turned  to  Lady  Roxeter,  and  said, 
*  Dear  lady,  be  comforted ;  your  pra3rer8  have  reached 
unto  heaven:  they  will  be  accepted  through  Him  in 
whom  you  have  trusted ;  and  your  husband  and  chil- 
dren will  yet  be  blessed."  The  good  old  gentleman 
then  wiped  his  eyes,  and  went  on  with  his  examination. 

But,  before  I  proceed  with  the  narration,  I  must  pause 
to  make  one  remark,  which  is  this, — ^that  I  have  often 
considered  that  there  is  not  a  greater  benefactor  to  so- 
ciety, nor  one  who  has  larger  means  of  usefulness,  than 
a  pious,  skilful,  and  intelligent  physician.  Such  an  one 
is  admitted  into  families  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and 
affliction,  when  the  hearts  of  men  are  susceptible  and 
humble,  and  prepared  for  the  admission  of  such  counsel 
as  may  administer  to  the  comfort  of  the  soul  in  this  life 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come. — But  to  proceed  with  our 
trial. 

"lam  to  understand  by  your  late  coi^ession,  Mr. 
Westfield,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  as  he  proceeded  to  ques- 
tion Theodore,  "  that  you  felt  yourself  to  be  in  a  certain 
degree  under  the  power  of  Lord  Seaforth,  and,  therefore, 
followed  as  he  led.  I  understand  that  he  is  not  attachea 
by  any  means  to  Lord  Bellamy.  I  can  i)erceive,  also, 
that  he  would  be  displeased  at  the  oppositior  made  by 
him  to  his  marriage.  This  is  all  natural ;  but  I  wish  to 
know  whether  you  can  recollect  what  passed  between 
him  and  yourself  when  you  parted  from  your  brother.'* 

"  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of  what  hap- 
praed  then,"  replied  Theodore,  '^  for  I  wa^inflamed  wiib 
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passion :  but  I  remember  soggesting  to  hkn,  tliat,  as 
veral  members  of  the  family  were  much  opposed  to  the 
marriage,  it,  perhaps,  might  be  as  well  to  think  no  more 
of  it." 

"And  what  happened  then ?"  asked  Dr.  Simpson. 

"  We  had  high  words.  I  don't  remember  what  either 
of  us  said ;  but  we  became  more.calm  after  a  time." 

"And  in  what  direction  did  you  walk?"  said  Dr. 
Simpson. 

"We  walked  over  the  knoU,"  replied  Theodore. 

Even  Dr.  Simpson  started  at  this  answer ;  and  we,  the 
unhappy  parents  of  the  young  man,  were  ready  to  ex- 
pire. Thomas  Jefferies  looked  sternly ;  and  Lord  Bella- 
my hid  his  face  in  his  pillow. 

"  You  walked  over  the  knoll ;  and  what  did  you  do 
there?"  said  Dr.  Simpson:  "did  you  go  straight  for* 
ward?" 

"  We  did  not,"  replied  Theodore,  who  became  more 
agitated  as  he  proceeded. 

Dr.  Simpson  was  going  to  speak  again,  when  I  inter- 
rupted, him.  "We  have  had  enough,"  I  saidj  "I  can 
hear  no  more.  Theodore,  my  best  advice  to  you  is,  to 
leave  this  country.  Your  wants  shall  be  amply  supplied. 
Money  you  shall  have,  if  that  can  make  you  happy :  but 
let  me  never  see  your  face,  or  hear  your  name  again.  I 
knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  I  added,  turning  wildly  to  Dr.  Simp- 
son;'"! knew  how  it  would  turn  out;"  and,  a  sudden 
frenzy  taking  place  of  the  natural  calmness  with  which 
I  had  commenced  my  speech,  I  was  only  prevented,  by 
Dr.  Simpson  and  Thomas  Jefferies,  from  falling  furiously 
on  my  son  and  felling  him  to  my  feet. 

Theodore  had  shrunk  to  the  furthest  end  of  the  room ; 
where,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  he  begged  for  a  lit- 
tle delay  of  his  sentence. 

"  I  am  myself  puzzled  and  confounded,"  he  said ; "  but 
that  I  had  any  intention  to  murder  my  brother,  I  deny 
most  solemnly.  The  events  of  that  awful  day  seeni  to 
me  as  a  confused  and  fearful  dream.  And  yet,  I  think, 
were  I  more  cool,  less  agitated,  less  miserable;  did  I  but 
see  my  parents  more  composed ;  I  might  be  able  to  un- 
ravel this  clue-^this  dreadful  clue."  And  then,  address* 
ing  Dn  Simpaon^  he  entreated  him  to  go  on  wkh  hi* 
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qnestioiui.  ^ Let  me  be  heard,  at  least,let  me  beheard,'' 
be  said,  ^^  And  O,  my  dear  bvother,"  be  added,  '4f  you 
have  any  love,  any  pity 'for  me,  tell  us  all  you  know. 
And  now  I  do  recollect  another  circumstance ;  I  remem- 
ber it  well ;  I  did  let  off  my  i)iece  upon  the  knoll,  and  I 
directed  my  aim  towards  a  high  tree  which  intercepted 
the  view  of  the  valley." 

'^  Ay,"  said  Thomas  J^Ssries,  ^  the  mountain-ash." 

"Peace!"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  who  again  addressed 
Theodore.  "  Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Westfield,  wherefore 
you  directed  your  piece  towards  the  high  tree?" 

"  Because  we  had  sprung  a  bird,"  replied  Theodore, 
'^  who  flew  directly  across  the  lawn  to  that  tree." 

"  And  you  saw  the  bird  ?"  said  Dr.  Simpson. 

"  Yes,  over  my  bead,  I  am  sure  I  did,"  rq)lied  the 
young  man. 

"  But  m  the  tree  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

*^  I  scarcely  know,"  he  replied }  "but  I  fired  in  that di- 
rectiiHi.'' 

"Were  you  mad,  or  were  you  intoxicated,  young 
man  7"  I  exclaimed. 

"Not  mad.  Sir,"  said  Lord  Bellamy,  "but  intoxicated. 
He  was  intoxicated  that  morning." 

We  all  turned  to  Lord  Bellainy ;  and  Dr.  Simpson  said, 
*^  Come,  Sir,  now  is  your  turn  to  speak.  You  can  do  no 
harm  now  by  any  thing  you  can  say :  your  silence  can- 
not  serve  your  brothertany  longer.  It  is  very  plain  that 
it  was  by  his  hand  that  you  were  wounded,  and  the 
story,  at  best,  is  an  awkward  one,  as  you  are  his  elder 
brother.  But  I  will  do  Mr.  Westfield  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  no  intention  to  injure  you  when  he 
thus  scattered  death  in  the  bushes.  You  had  certainly 
been  a  dead  man,  had  he  aimed  his  piece  an  inch  high* 
er ;  but  this  is  nothing  now  to  the  purpose :  the  ques- 
tion is — ^to  prove,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  love  the 
family,  whettier  Mr.  Westfield  did  or  did  not  intend  to 
injure  you.  He  says  that  he  did  not.  I  believe  him ; 
and  all  here  would  wish  to  believe  him  also  $  but  beliel^ 
even  in  common  matters,  is  not  in  a  man's  own  power." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy,  "  I  am  now  convinced 
that  my  silence  can  be  of  no  avail ;  I  am  willing,  there- 
fE«e,  to  aiwwer  every  question  y^u  choose  to  put  to  me 
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1  should  not  have  been  silent  so  long,  oonld  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  what  would  have  been  best  for 
my  brother.  And  this  is  certain,  that  had  I  been  con- 
vinced that  he  really  meant  to  injure  me,  nothing  should 
ever  have  forced  me  to  have  said  that  he  was  standing 
near  me  when  I  received  the  shot.  But  proceed,  Sir, 
and  put  your  questiorv? ;  I  am  ready  to  answer  them." 

"What  was  your  motive,  Lord  Bellamy,". said  Dr. 
Simpson,  "for  cUmb'ng  the  steep  path  in  the  park, 
when  you  had  taried  from  your  brother  and  Lord  Sea- 
forth  T" 

"I  wished  to  keep  my  brother  in  sight,"  answered  my 
eldest  son.  "  I  heard  mm  very  boisterous  with  my  cou- 
sin; and  I  feared  the  consequences,  knowing  that  he 
was  not  himself." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  not  himself  5"  said  Dr.  Sunp* 
son. 

"  That  he  had  drunk  much,  and  ifiras  intoxicated,"  said 
Lord  Bellamy. 

"  What !  at  that  hour  of  the  morning  ?"  asked  Dr. 
Simpson. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Sir,"  replied  Theodore,  blushing 
violently,  "  that  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  drink* 
ing  in  a  morning:  it  was  a  habit  I  acquired  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Germany ;  we  all  did  it  there ;  and  it  has  in- 
creased upon  me  of  late." 

"  As  all  bad  habits  do,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Did  you 
know  this  to  be  a  fact,  Lord  Bellamy  ?" 

"  I  did,  Sir,"  replied  my  eldest  son. 

"  Favour  me,  Mr.  Westfield,  by  informing  me  what 
liquor  you  have  been  accustomed  to  take  in  this  way,'' 
said  Dr.  Simpson. 

"  Brandy-and-water,  Sir,"  replied  Theodbre,  with  a 
downcast  look ;  "  and  sometimes  neat  brandy." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Dr.  Simpson ;  "  then  I  no  longer  won- 
der that  your  own  brains  were  affected,  and  that  you  al 
modt  succeeded  in  scattering  those  of  your  brother,  on 
the  eventful  day  of  which  we  are  speaking.  However, 
upon  the  whole,  I  would  rather  hear  of  this  brandy-bu- 
siness than  something  worse." 

I  then  recollected  that  I  had  observed  something  ex- 
traordmary  in  Theodore^  manner  when  I  had  met  him 
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in  the  shrubbery ;  but  he  certainly  then  was  by  lo 
means  what  I  should  have  called  intoxicated.  I  there- 
fore  asked  Lord  Bellamy  if  he  could  give  any  account 
of  his  brother  having  become  more  inebriated  after  J 
had  parted  from  him. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  replied  my  eldest  son 5  "after  we  had 
parted  from  you,  my  brother  went  into  the  house  and 
called  for  brandy-and- water,  and  Morris  expostulated 
with  him :  on  which,  from  a  sort  of  bravado,  he  took 
more  than  he  probably  would  have  done.  He  was  quite 
intoxicated  when  he  came  out  into  the  air  again." 

"  This  is  all  true.  Sir,"  said  Theodore,  addressing  me ; 
"  I  believe  it  all  perfectiy  true^  but  I  was  not  sensible  of 
it  at  the  time." 

"  And  so,  knowing  that  your  brother  was  not  himself 
when  you  parted  from  him  in  the  park,"  said  Dr.  Simp- 
son, "  you  followed  in  the  same  direction  which  he  had 
taken.  Lord  Bellamy,  and,  when  the  young  gentlemen 
were  on  the  knoll,  you  were  in  the  path  below  1  Did 
thev  see  you  ?" 

"I  thought  they  did,"  said  Lord  Bellamy;  "they 
looked  towards  me  several  times ;  but  I  was  often  hid 
from  them  by  the  bushes." 

"  Did  they  cross  directly  over  the  knoll  7"  asked  Dr. 
Simpson ;  "  or  did  they  pass  on  immediately  ?" 

"  They  loitered  some  time  on  the  knoll,"  replied  Lord 
Bellamy ;  "  during  which  time  I  leaned  my  back  against 
the  mountain-ash  to  rest  myself.  I  had  ahnost  resolved 
to  speak  to  them,  not  wishing  to  seem  a  spy  upon  their 
actions.  ITiey  both  had  fowling  pieces ;  and  Lord  Sea- 
forth  fired  at  a  bird  which  sprang  from  the  woods  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  place  where  I  stood." 

"  You  acted  very  imprudently.  Lord  Bellamy,"  said 
Dr.  Simpson,  "  in  thus  creeping  about  the  woods  near  to 
two  young  sportemen,  one  of  whom  you  knew  to  be  in- 
toxicated." 

"I  did,  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy ;  " I  know  that  I 
did  very  wrong;  but  I  was  so  much  below  them,  that  I 
hardly  conceived  that  I  could  be  hurt  by  them.  But  I  , 
am  no  sportsman  myself;  I  never  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  was  not  so  much  aware  of  my  imprudence  as 
another  person  might  have  been." 
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''Well,  you  stood  tinder  the  tree,  and  saw  Lord  Sea- 
forth  foe :  what  happened  next  ?" 

"  I  heiu*d  Lord  Seaforth  say,  *  We  have  had  enough 
for  one  day ;  let  us  go  to  the  inn ;  I  hegui  to  feel  hun 
gry ;'  and  the  next  minute  a  bird,  flew  over  the  woode 
towards  the  mountain-ash :  At  the  same  instant,  I  saw 
Theodore's  piece  levelled  in  the  direction  where  I  stood 
Lord  Seaforth  was  behind  him ;  and  I  heard  him  say 

Lower !  lower !'  and  the  next  moment  I  fell ;  and  knew 
no  more  till  I  found  mysielf  in  this  room,  and  awoke  to 
the  horrible  conviction  that  my  brother  had  sought  my 
iife." 

Dr.  Simpson  then  turned  to  Theodore,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"  I  have  little  to  say,  Dr*  Simpson,"  said  the  young 
man.  "I  remember  Seaforth  pointing  out  the  bird  to 
me  which  flew  over  the  knoll ;  I  also  remember  him  say- 
ing that  the  bird  had  settled  in  the  tree;  and  this  also 
I  recollect,  that  he  gave  my  piece  a  sort  of  jerk  just  as  it 
was  going  off,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  shot  was 
considerably  lowered ;  and  that  he  said  something  about 
its  being  an  accident ;  and  that  he  then  hurried  me  im- 
mediately off  to  the  inn,  saying  that  he  had  seen  the 
bird  fly  off  unhurt :  but  I  can  recollect  no  more ;  and, 
indeed,  I  hardly  know  whether  what  I  have  now  stat 
ed  is  correct  And  now,"  he  added,  "  my  dear  father 
and  mother,  I  have  told  all  I  have  to  tell.  If  my  story 
does  not  bear  the  impress  of  truth,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  plead  on  my  behalf;  I  must  throw  myself  on  your 
pity ;  and  will  bear  what  I  have  so  richly  deserved  by 
my  former  bad  conduct ;  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all 
my  friends." 

"  O  my  brother !  my  Theodore !"  exclaimed  Lord  Bel- 
lamy, extending  his  arms  towards  him,  "  let  me  at  least 
prove  to  you  that  I  believe  you  innocent.  Let  us  here 
at  this  moment  commence  a  friendship  never  to  be  in- 
terrupted^; let  who  will  doubt,  I  am  now  convinced  that 
you  never  designed  to  hurt  me." 

The  two  brothers  then  met  in  a  warm  and  cordial  em- 
brace. 

The  conviction  of  Theodore's  innocence  seemed  at  that 
moment  to  rush  to  every  heart ;  while  Dr.  Simpson  kept 
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rubbing  his  hands,  and  saying,  "I  knew  that  the  world 
had  not  gat  hold  of  the  right  villain,  or,  I  should  say,  of 
any  villain  at  all ;  I  knew  that  my  brave  boy  here  was 
no  murderer;  though  I  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about 
unravelling  the  mystery.  He  has  been  the  cat's  paw  of 
one  of  the  most  artful  men  that  ever  breathed.  Think 
you,  my  Lord,  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  have  been  for 
Lord  Seaforth  to  have  married  the  sister,  and  got  one 
brother  hanged  for  murdering  ^he  other :  or,  even  sup- 
pose that  murder  could  not  have  been  proved  against 
Mr.  Westfield,  yet  there  would  have  been  a  pretty  wind- 
fall to  Lady  Laura  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  her  elder 
brother — the  whole,  instead  of  a  part,  of  her  mother's 
property.  Mark  you  not  now.  Lord  Roxeter,  the  dark 
spirit  which  has  woven  tiiis  web,  in  which  you  were  all 
well  nigh  entangled?  But  see  you  not,  Mr.  Westfield, 
the  horrors  of  intoxication  ?  Had  you  not  been  infatuated 
by  brandy,  you  surely  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to 
have  scattered  death  with  such  a  random  stroke.  Had 
the  aim  been  a  few  inches  higher,  your  Jirother  would 
have  been  a  corpse.  The  sm^est  shot  on  the  temple, 
w  in  the  brain,  would  have  done  the  work  past  all  re- 
overy.  But  we  must  see  the  foul  fiend  dislodged.  My 
«ord,  you  will  surely  not  delay  the  act  of  ejecting  Lord 
^aforth  from  his  quarters  at  Hartlands?  But  stop !"  he 
added ;  "  we  must  see  Lady  Laura  safe  first." 

Thus  the  good  old  gentleman  went  on ;  while  we,  the 
more  interested  persons,  could  only  weep  and  embrace 
eafeh  other :  and  surely,  at  that  time,  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  as  has  not  often  taken  place  on  earth. 

A  few  hours  added  our  sweet  Laura  and  Mr.  Helmly 
to  our  party ;  and  then,  indeed,  it  was  complete ;  and 
our  hM)pine9s  was  scarcely  augmented  by  hearing  that 
Lord  Seaforth  was  gone  off  to  town  in  a  chariot-and- 
four. 

We  ate  no  dinner  that  day ;  but,  in  the  evening,  we 
all  met  again  in  the  library,  to  partake  of  the  refreshing 
infusion  of  the  oriental  herb.  And  there,  extended  on 
a  couch  by  the  side  of  Lord  Bellamy's  bed,  Mr.  Helmly 
and  my  family  being  present,  I  once  again  implored  the 
pardon  of  Lady  Roxeter  for  all  my  past  offences  against 
her.    I  thanked  her,  in  words  as  expressive  as  I  could 
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select,  for  her  long  and  patient  endurance  of  my  ill  treat- 
ment. I  confessed^  even  in  the  presence  of  my  son,  the 
error  into  which  I  had  fallen  in  allowing  other  confidants 
to  interpose  between  me  and  my  wife.  I  was  not  so 
much  milled,  I  observed,  by  strangers  of  the  other  sex, 
as  I  was  by  a  female  in  whom  I  had  be^  accustomed  to 
place  my  entire  confidence.  All  my  misery  began 
through  listening  to  my  sister,  and  being  guided  by  her ; 
in  consulting  her  respecting  tnings  that  ought  to  have 
been  only  agitated  between  me  and  my  wife.  "  I  was 
always  jealous,  from  a  boy,  as  well  as  I  can  remember," 
I  added,  addressing  my  sons,  "  of  female  influence — of 
what  I  vulgarly  called  petticoat  government;  and,  by 
reason  of  this  jealousy,  I  habitually  resisted  the  proper 
influence  oiB.  virtuous  wife;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I 
was  blindly  led  by  any  other  woman  who  chose  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  me.  And  this  I  believe  to  be 
more  or  less  the  case  with  all  men  who  have  the  same 
kind  of  jealousy  which  I  possessed ;  for  the  same  weak- 
ness which  maKes  a  man  resist  the  virtuous  and  pure  in- 
fluence of  good  women,  leaves  him  subject  to  those  who 
arc  evil :  and  hence  it  is  often  found,  that  a  man  who 
nas,  tnroughout  life,  railed  at  the  whole  female  sex,  is^ 
in  his  old  age,  governed  by  his  servant-maid.  For  the 
Almighty  has  so  arranged  the  economy  of  his  provi- 
dence as  to  give  most  influence  to  that  portion  of  the 
human  race  which  are  physically  the  weakest ;  and  thus 
there  are  few,  if  any,  men  existing,  who  are  not  more 
or  less  biassed  by  the  females  with  whom  they  associate. 
Hence  the  vast  importance,  my  sons,  of  associating  with 
virtuous  women." 

"  And  the  amazing  responsibility,"  added  Lady  Roxe- 
ter,  "  which  hereby  attaches  to  our  sex.  How  much  it 
pleases  us  in  younger  years,  my  Laura,  when  we  ob- 
serve the  effects  of  our  personal  and  acquired  accom- 
plishments on  the  other  sex !  and  when,  in  after-life,  we 
find  similar  effects  produced  by  our  engaging  manners, 
and  the  agreeableness  of  our  conversation !  and  yet  how 
few  of  us  consider  that  this  influence  which  we  possess 
over  Uie  other  sex  is  a  talent  for  which  we  shall  be  ac- 
countable before  the  tribunal  of  a  just  God:  0  may  we 
render  it  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the  divine 
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glory!"  Aiu3  then  she  made  it  appear,  in  a  manner 
which  I  thought  most  beautiful,  although  I  did  not  fully 
understand  it ;  how  the  moral  qualities,  and  external  and 
intellectual  attainment^  of  the  female  sex,  are  bU  imme- 
diately ranged  on  the  side  of  Grod  and  truth,  as  soon  bs 
the  parties  are  regenerated  and  united  to  Christ ;  and  she 
concluded  by  entreating  her  sons,  if  they  hoped  foi 
peace  and  prosperity,  to  unite  themselves  only  with  such 
women  as  feared  and  loved  God. 

"  And,  further,"  I  rejoined,  "  I  would  have  you  consi- 
der, my  sons,  how  wonderfully  the  gentle  influence  of 
yQur  mother  has,  at  length,  triumphed  over  all  the  ma 
chinations  of  those  who  opposed  her.  I  am  at  this  mo 
roent  as  one  awakened  from  a  long  delirium;  a  sort  of 
madness,  in  which  I  had  nearly  brought  total  destruc- 
tion on  my  family.  Had  your  mother  given  way,  had 
she  been  carried  along  with  the  torrent  of  evil  in  which 
I  was  involved,  what  now  would  have  been  my  situation  ? 
You,  my  first-born,  would,  perhaps,  long  ago  have  bc«n 
committed  to  the  dust;  my  Laura — ^I  tremble  to  think 
of  it — would  have  been  the  wife  of  one  who  had  murder^ 
ous  designs  in  his  heart;  vice  would  have  haunted 
every  cottage  on  my  estates ;  and  where  I  now  behold 
order  and  peace,  there  would  have  been  confusion  and 
ruin.  But  now — ^now,  owing  to  the  persevering  tfrm- 
ness  of  my  wife, — now  that  my  mind  is  enlightened, — 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  seek  repentance  for  my 
grievous  offences ;  and  to  endeavour,  through  my  future 
life,  to  make  up  for  the  misery  I  have  occasioned." 

I  could  add  no  more ;  we  were  all  in  tears ;  it  was  a 
moment  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  through  the  divine 
mercy,  it  never  was  forgotten.  Thirty  years  are  passed 
since  that  period— thirty  happy,  thirty  blessed  years. 
Not  one  of  those  who  were  th«i  together  is  yet  dead, 
except  Mr.  Helmly. 

My  beloved  wife  still  enjoys  good  health.  She  is  the 
neatest  and  most  lovely  old  lady  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  shall 
see.  Her  hair,  indeed,  is  quite  grey ;  and  she  has  lost 
every  tooth :  but  her  complexion  is  still  fresh  ;  and  her 
cheerful  piety  forms  the  delight  of  all  her  children  and 
of  her  grandchildren. 

Augustus  and  Theodore  having  long  been  united  in 
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tne  strongest  bonds  of  holy  friendship.  They  both  mar 
ried  some  five-and-twehty  years  since.  They  were  bless- 
ed in  their  wives  and  in  their  children ;  and  their  union 
was  cemented,  about  twelve  months  since,  by  the  mar- 
nage  of  Lord  Bellamy's  eldest  son  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Westfield.  And  when  my  granddaughter 
Drought  her  husband  a  son  and  heir,  which  happy  event 
took  place  about  two  months  since,  my  feelings  of  do- 
light,  of  joy,  of  gratitude,  of  ecstasy,  were  such,  that  I 
immediately  set  to  work  to  compile  these  memorials, 
that  others  might  know  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  me. 
Neither  could  I  help  saying  to  Theodore,  when  we  came; 
out  of  the  church  after  the  baptism,  "  Do  you  now  wish 
that  you  had  never  had  an  elder  brother,  or  that  he  had 
been  suffered  to  die  in  his  infancy  ?" 

But  O  t  what  an  elder  brother,  what  an  elder  son,  has 
that  dear  Augustus  been!  how  did  his  character  beam 
forth  when  he  saw  his  father  and  mother  reconciled  and 
united  in  the  bonds  of  affection !  how  gay,  yea,  how 
pla3rful,  he  became !  He  improved  too,  in  his  person  as 
ne  became  more  happy. 

He  had  evidently  the  essential  qualities  of  j>  very  hand- 
some man ;  and,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  his  defects  be- 
came less  remarkable,  or  were  less  observed,  and  his 
countenance  was  more  and  more  pleasing.  How  did  he,' 
how  does  he  still,  doat  on  his  mother !  He  would  have 
no  wife,  but  one  of  her  chooshig,  and  her  adoption  was 
guided  by  true  wisdom ;  for  she  prayed  to  be  directed 
in  her  choice.  Lady  Bellamy  is  only  not  equal  to  her 
husband's  mother. 

It  was  long  before  Theodore  was  as  steady  as  his  bro- 
ther ;  but  his  brother's  friendship  was  the  means  of  his 
salvation.  '  And  here  again  appeared  the  blessed  effects 
of  his  mother's  influence :  for  whp  had  formed  the  mind 
of  Lord  Bellamy  but  Lady  Roxeter?  and  thus,  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  her  duty  to  the  son  of  anothei*,  she, 
by  the  divine  favour,  saved  her  own  child. 

Dear  Mr.  Helmly  lived  to  see  my  sons  married ;  and 
died,  blessing  Lady  Roxeter ;  whose  happy  illustration 
of  Christian  principles  had  been  the  means,  through  the 
divine  mercy,  of  awakening  him  from  his  deadly  dream 
f>f  infidelilv. 
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My  lovdy  Laura,  whom  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
mention,  married  a  very  pleasing  young  gentleman,  the 
aon  and  heir  of  a  baronet,  to  whom  I  presented  Mr 
Helmly^9  living.  She  is  still  the  happiest  of  wives,  and 
has  a  lovdy  family. 

Thus  are  we  blessed  in  every  branch ;  and  to  what, 
under  Heaven,  do  we  owe  all  these  mercies,  but  to  the 
influence  of  a  virtuous  woman  1  on  which,  as  it  ever  will 
be  found,  the  divine  blessing  eminently  rested:  while 
our  fields  have  be«i  made  to  flourish,  and  our  valleys  to 
stand  thick  with  com. 

Of  my  poor  sister  and  her  son,  I  will  say  nothing, 
having  httte  that  is  pleasant  to  relate  respecting  them. 
And  of  old  Thomas  Jefieries,  I  can  only  add,  that  he 
viraited  at  Lord  Bellamy's  wedding,  and  that  I  closed  his 
eyes  not  long  afterwards.    He  died  in  peace. 

But,  before  I  conclude  my  history,  I  must  add  a  few 
'  observations  on  myself^  lest  I  should  be  the  means  of 
,  leading  my  reader  into  error.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  every  thing  went  smoothly  with  me,  after  the  time 
of  those  very  dreadful  events  in  my  family,  which  so 
suddenly  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of  my  misconduct 
The  tnith  ought  to  be  told. 

I  wad  scarcely  recovered  from  the  illness  I  had  at  that 
time,  when  I  began  to  feel  the  force  of  old  bad  habits, 
and  was  actually  deliberating  on  a  journey  to  town ;  but 
Theodore  was  taken,  ill,  and  we  were  in  apprehension  for 
his  life.  He  was  no  sooner  better  than  I  was  attacked  by 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  remained  an  Invalid  for  several 
years ;  being  sometimes  a  little  better,  and  sometimes 
much  worse.  I  sufiered  excessively  from  pain ;  and  also 
from  violent  nervous  attacks,  which  made  me  excessive- 
ly peevish.  Moreover  I  was  helpless,  and  very  depend- 
ent on  others,  and  whimsical  too.  I  fancied  that  no  one 
could  do  any  thing  for  me  but  LadyRoxeter,  or  my 
sons  and  daughter.^And  this  was,  in  the  end,  the  first 
of  blessings  to  me;  because  Providence  thus  afford- 
ed to  Lady  Roxeter  and  my  eldest  son  occasions  with 
out  end  of  leading  me  to  an  increased  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  of  that  wonderful  scheme  of  man's  Ova- 
tion, whicb  infinite  wisdom  conceived,  infinite  love  car 
ried  on,  and  infinite  power  completed. 
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Ucmg  did  my  worldly  wisdom  contend  with  divine 
convictipn ;  and  long  did  my  guilty  conscience  conti- 
nue to  tremble  at  the  remembrance  of  perfect  holiness 
and  perfect  justice.  Long  did  I  feel  the  terror  inspired 
by  these  divine  attributes ;  and  even  years  passed  away 
before  I  could  satisfactorily  comprehend  how  mercy  and 
truth  had  met  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace 
had  kissed  each  o&er.  But  at  length  the  Son  was  re- 
vealed to  me  through  the  medium  of  the  word  and  Spi- 
rit ;  and  the  Father,  being  beheld  through  the  Son,  ap- 
peared no  longer  an  object  of  terror  te  my  mind*  Then 
did  ^e  clouds  roll  away  from  my  benighted  mind; 
while  the  angel  of  the  covenant  shone  forth  on  my  soul 
with  a  brilliancy  and  glory  which  turned  my  night  Ato 
day,  my  hell  into  heaven,  and  my  despair  into  joy. 

1  was  fifty-four  years  of  age  when  this  happy  change 
took  place ;  and,  smce  that  time,  I  have  been  as  one  tra- 
velling tiirough  the  land  of  Immanuel,  and  keeping  the 
glories  of  the  Celestial  City  in  view  continually. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  here  ceased  to  read,  and, 
closing  her  manuscript,  she  entreated  her  young  p^ple 
to  join  her  in  prayer.  And,  as  the  young  ladies  imagin- 
ed that  this  was  to  be  their  last  regular  meeting  at  the 
manor-house,  there  were  few  among  them  who  did  not 
eaqpress  their  regret  by  their  tears. 

77ie  Prayer  on  Occasion  of  the  last  Meeting  at  the 

Manor-House. 

«  O  HOLY  LORD  GOD  ALMIGHTY,  glorious  and 
mysterious  Three  in  One,  hear  the  prayer  of  thine  un- 
worthy servants.  Hear  my  prayer  for  these  beloved 
young  persons  now  assembl^  in  this  place ;  and,  not 
only  for  these,  but  for  all  young  females  now  about  to 
enter  into  more  public  life.  Make  them  the  happy  par 
takers  of-lhe  benefits  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  ali 
its  extensive  bearings;  tiiat,  being  chosen  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  according  to  the  infinite  love  of 
the  Fa^er,  they  may  be  justified  by  the  Son,  and  called, 
regenerated,  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that 
they  may  be  enabled  so  to  act,  as  to  prove  blessings  ir 
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their  generation;  imitating  the  spirit  and  conductor  her, 
of  whom  the  Saviour  said,  '  She  hath  done  what  she 
could.'  And,  inasmuch  as  Scripture  and  experience 
have  taught  us  that  the  influence  of  the  female  over  the 
stronger  sex  is  such  as  tends  either  to  much  evil  or  to 
much  good,  grant  that  they  may  be  assisted  so  to  use 
that  influence  as  to  promote  what  is  right  in  those  with 
whom  tliey  are  connected ;  whether  as  wives,  friends, 
sisters,  daughters,  or  parents.  Restrain  them,  O  Lord, 
within  the  becoming  bounds  of  modesty,  discretion,  and 
silence;  and  cause  them  to  instruct  others,  not  by  emp- 
ty words  and  noisy  exhortations,  but  by  the  fair  and 
gentle  influence  of  lovely  deportment  and  consistent  con- 
duct. Grant  that  their  adorning  may  not  be  that  out 
ward  adorning  of  plaiting-  the  hair,  and  of  wearing 
of  gold,  or  of  putting  on^^  apparel ;  but  tet  it  be  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corrupti- 
ble, even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  Uod  of  great  ^ice. 

"  O  Holy  Father,  assist  them  to  be  truly  the  help- 
meets of  those  for  whom  woman  was  created ;  their  do- 
mestic friends  and  companions  through  the  weary  pil- 
crrimage  of  this  life ;  their  comforters  in  the  hour  of  an- 
guish; the  careful  stewards  of  the  worldly  goods  of 
those  with  whom  they  dwell,  and  the  jealous  guardians 
of  their  honour.  Let  them  share  in  all  the  benevolent 
acts  of  their  fathers-and  husbands ;  and  be  ready  to  give 
up  their  own  pleasures  and  comforts  at  the  caU  of  duty ; 
and,  having  done  these  things  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  may  they  cheerfully  give  all  the  glory  to  Him 
to  whom  alone  it  is  due ;  to  Him  who  ordained  them  to 
good  works  before  the  earth  was  formed;  who  had 
thoughts  of  love  towards  them  ere  yet  the  breath  of  life 
had  been  vouchsafed  them ;  and  justified  them  by  his 
obedience  and  death;  and  to  Him  who  calls,  regene- 
rates, and  sanctifies-  them ;  and  promised  assuredly  to 
bring  them  hi  the  end  to  glory  and  honour ;  such  as  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  haard,  nor  hath  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  omceive." 
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Conclusion, 

I  H  A.VE  now  brought  my  reader  to  the  last  chapter 
of  my  Lady  of  the  Manor.  Years  have  passed  away  smce 
this  series  was  commenced ;  and  many  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  originally  undertaken  have  passed  from  childhood 
into  youlh,  and  become  themselves  heads  of  families, 
and  parents.  These  volumes,  too,  commenced  in  scenes 
of  deep  retirement  and  obscurity,  have  passed  into  re- 
mote regions  of  the  earth ;  and  their  contents  are  difiiised 
past  recall  among  multitudes  of  immortal  creatures,  who 
are  all  more  or  less  inf  uenced  by  their  contents. 

If  then  these  volumes  have  been  the  channels  of  sacred 
instructions ;  if  the  writer  has  been  assisted  through  this 
series  of  stories  to  convey  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  to  her  readers,  the  end  for  which  she  undertook 
them  is  fulfilled,  and  she  has  had  her  reward.  But  if  they 
have  been  the  mediums  of  error,  she  has  lost  her  aim, 
and  her  object  has  entirely  failed.  Nor  could  she,  in  this 
case,  consider  the  highest  meed  of  human  praise  as  the 
smallest  compensation  for  her  trouble,  while  conscious 
of  having  failed  in  her  higher  and  nobler  aims. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  she  proceeds  to  wind  up 
her  history,  and  to  give  her  last  account  of  the  manor- 
house,  and  of  those  with  whom  it  is  connected. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  the  Confirmation  that 
the  last  meeting  took  place  at  the  manor-house;  and 
many  were  the  tears  shed  when  the  party  broke  up.  The 
lady  of  the  manor  embraced  each  of  the  young  people, 
and  again  and  again  prayed  for  the  divine  blessing  upon 
them :  but  she  could  not  promise  them  other  meetings 
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and  other  lectures  such  as  they  had  employed  aforetime 
for  she  daily  looked  for  the  return  of  her  sons,  with  their 
txitor ;  and  she  knew  that  many  engagements  and  duties 
would  be  consequent  on  their  return. 

The  morning  broke  upon  the  village  with  the  songs 
of  birds  and  ringing  of  bells ;  the  sun  shone  clearly ;  and 
all  was  gay  and  gladsome.  Were  not  the  feasts  of  the 
Jews  occasions  of  delight?  and  were  they  not  the  sp- 
pointed  types  of  seasons  of  rejoicing  in  the  latter  days? 
And  wherefore  should  we  not  be  gay,  and  happy  too, 
and  warm  and  open-hearted  to  all  about  us,  on  our  high 
days  of  religious  festivity  ?  And  what  occasion  could  be 
more  delightful  than  that  which  then  offered  itself?  The 
young  people  of  the  village — ^the  sons  and  daughters  of 
each  family — ^the  blooming  and  beautifiil  ones  of  each 
household — ^were  to  be  taken  within  the  gate  of  the 
King's  court,  to  take  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  the 
minister  of  the  King  was  to  receive  them,  and  accept 
their  vows  in  his  Royal  Master's  name.  And,  through 
the  indefatigable  cares  of  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  of 
Mr.  Yemon,  there  was,  by  the  divine  blessing,  such  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  (to  cany  on  our  simile)  diffus^  among 
the  young  people  who  were  to  assemble  that  day,  as  is 
seldom  found  in  so  large  a  society  at  one  time ;  and  this 
spirit  of  unanimity,  obedience,  and  love,  shone  so  bright- 
ly on  their  youthful  countenances,  that  a  sort  of  lustre 
seemed  to  be  reflected  on  the  con^egation,  which  every 
one  felt,  though  some  knew  not  how  to  account  for  it 
But,  indeed,  it  will  always  be  found,  that,  where  there  is 
the  true  and  devout  exercise  of  religious  feelings,  theA 
is  also  a  peace  and  gladness  of  heart  which  imparts  a 
glory  and  happiness  to  all  who  partsdke  of  it. 

When  all  were  assembled  in  the  church,  the  bishop 
(who  was  one,  indeed,  who  might  be  called  the  eye  and 
the  light  of  his  diocese)  thus  addressed  the  candidates 
for  confirmation : — 

"  Do  ye  here  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  this  con- 
gregation, renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  that  was 
made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism ;  ratifying  and  con- 
firming the  same  in  your  own  persons,  and  acknowledging 
yoursdves  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  all  those  things 
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iffk'iUi  vour  godfathers  and  godmothers  liieii  undertook 
for  you  1" 

To  which  every  one  audibly  answered,  "  I  do." 
.    The  bishop  then  added,  '<  Qnr  help  is  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

"  Answer,  Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

'*  Bishop,  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

^Answer,  Henceforth,  world. without  end. 

^^  Bishop,  Lord,  hear  our  prayers. 
Answer,  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee." 

The  whole  congregation  then  united  in  prayer,  as  fojh 
tows : 

"Almighty  and  ever-living  God,  who  hast  vou<5h- 
safed  to  regenerate  these  thy  servants  by  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all 
their  sins ;  strengthen  them,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  and  daily  increase 
in  them  thy  manifold  gifts  of  grace ;  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  understanding ;  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly 
strength ;  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  true  goSiness ; 
tnd  fil  them,  O  Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  thy  holy  fear ; 
md  now  and  for  ever.    Amen." 

After  this  prayer,  the  young  people  were  made  to 
Uieel  round  the  altar;  aitd  the  bishop  laid  his  hand  on 
each,  saying  these  words :  "  Defend,  O  Lord,  this  thy 
servant  with  thy  heavenly  grace,  that  he  may  continue 
thine  .for  ever ;  and  daily  increase  in  thy  Holy  Spirit 
mere  and  more,  until  hie  come  imto  thy  everlasting 
kingdom. — Amen." 

This  being  done,  the  bishop  said,  "The  Lord  be  with 
you  ;'* 

"  Answer,  And  with  thy  spirit." 

Then  followed  the  Lord's  prayer,  wifli  two  more 
prayers,  and  the  Blessing. 

After  the  episcopal  benediction,  the  assembly  broke 
up ;  and  the  young  people,  as  had  been  agreed  upon, 
walked  up  with  the  lady  of  the  manor  to  the  beloved 
manor-house,  where  they  were  to  dine. 

It  was  after  having  taken  an  early  dinner,  that  the 
lady  of  the  manor  proposed  a  walk  in  the  shrubbery 
with  the  young  people ;  and  there  they  sat  down  in  a 
beautiful  root-house,  Which  commanded  a  view  of  tiMr 
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•urrounding  eoantry.  Before  thein  was  the  pari  ^bere 
many  a  deer  with  branching  horns  and  dapple  i  coat, 
was  feeding,  under  the  shade  of  trees  which  had  flou- 
rished in  the  same  place  beyond  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Across  a  dingle,  where 
was  an  abundant  stream  of  pure  water,  the  front  of  the 
manor-house  was  partially  seen;  and,  more  remotely, 
the  tower  of  the  viUage .church,  rising  above  the  woods; 
and,  to  add  to  the  delights  of  the  place,  the  air  was  mild, 
and  perfumed  with  the  breath  of  many  flowers. 

''  Let  us  think,  in  this  happy  and  peaceful  scene,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  of  what  has  been  done  to-day. — 
You,  my  beloved  ones,  have  solemnly  bound  yourselves 
to  the  service  of  the  one  only  and  true  Crod ;  and  He  has 
accepted  your  vows,  and  receive  you  into  his  family ;  (foi 
surely  I  may  not  question  the  desire  which  you  all  enter- 
^  tained  that  your  service  might  be  rendered  sincere?)  and, 
in  being  thus  received  into  the  family  of  God,  you  have 
already  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  children.  And 
what  are  these  benefits?  They  are  a  participation  in 
the  nature,  the  happiness,  the  honour,  and  dignity  of  the 
parent  A  good  father  never  receives  any  pleasure,  but 
ne  calls  his  children  to  partake  of  it ;  he  enjoys  no  ad- 
vantage, of  which  he  does  not  desire  his  children  to  have 
a  share.  If  he  finds  his  children  to  be  unworthy,  he  does 
all  that  in  him  lies  to  make  them  otherwise;  he  uses  re- 
proof and  chastisement,  he  adapts  his  instruction  to  then 
capacities,  and  he  comforts  and  soothes  them  in  their  af 
fliction. 

"  If,  then,  my  dear  young  friends,  we  have  this  day 
received  the  blessing  in  faitl^  and  have  been  enabled  sin- 
cerely to  devote  ourselves  this  day  to  our  God,  all  will 
surely  be  well  with  us  in  the  end ;  though  we  may,  and 
surely  shall,  have  our  troubles,  our  chastisements,  and 
our  corrections,  while  in  the  flesh ;  but  all  will  be  done 
in  love,  and  we  shall  assuredly  find  peace  at  the  last. — 
And  now,"  added  the  lady,  "  may  the  Almighty  bless 
you,  and  give  us  a  happy  meeting  in  the  world  to 
come  !*' 

She  could  add  no  more,  for  she  was  affected  to  tears ; 
in  which  she  was  joined  by  all  who  were  present ;  and 
how  long  these  tears  might  have  continued  to  flow  w 
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know  not,  had  not  the  party  heen  startled  hy  the  sound 
Oi'  approaching  quick  steps.  They  all  looked  eagerly 
in  the  direction  whither  the  sound  seemed  to  come, 
and,  the  next  moment,  two  noble-looking  youths  ap^ 
peared,  glowing  with  joy  and  health.  They  were  the 
sons  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  were  just  arrived 
from  the  Continent ;  having  hurried  from  the  sea-port 
before  their  tutor  and  their  servant,  to  embrace  their 
mother  a  few  hours  sooner. 

Those  who  delight  in  doing  good  to  the  children  of 
others  will  assuredly  be  blessed  in  their  own ;  (that  is,  if 
they  have  not  neglected  the  nearer  for  the  more  remote 
duty,)  and  the  lady  of  the  manor  was  supremely  blessed 
in  her  sons — these  young  men  being  all  that  the  most 
affectionate  and  enlightened  parent  could  desire.  The 
young  ladies  would  all  have  withdrawn  on  the  occasion ; 
but  it  was  not  permitted.  "  You  shall  all  partake  in  my 
joy,  my  beloved  ones,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor  5  "  for 
you  were  my  comfort  and  delight  in  my  bereaved  state. 
Come  with  us,  therefef  e,  to  the  house ;  and,  when  my 
dear  sons  are  refreshed,  we  will  all  join  in  one  chorus  of 
tlianksgiving  and  praise." 

Several  years  are  passed  since  the  events  above  related 
took  place ;  but,  from  late  accounts,  I  find  that  the  lady 
of  the  manor  is  still  living,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  her 
children's  children— her  two  sons  having  been  married 
some  years  smce ;  the  elder,  who  lives  with  her  at  the 
mansion  house,  to  Miss  Emmeline;  and  the  younger,  who 
chose  a  military  life,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  to  Miss 
Sophia,  the  youngest,  though  not  the  least  beloved,  of 
the  pupils  of  the  lady  of  the  manor. 

The  remainder  of  the  young  party  who  used  to  attend 
the  instructions  of  the  lady  of  the  manor  are  dispersed 
in  various  directions;  many  being  married,  and  some 
dead ;  but  all,  as  I  have  been  assured,  having  given  evi- 
dence that  the  labours  of  their  respected  instructress  hav6 
been  by"~no  means  thrown  away  upon  them. 


THE   END. 
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